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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vox.. LXIII. PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1873. No. 1. 


THE INITIALS ON THE TREE. 

BY FRANK LSI BENEDICT. 


The spacious and splendid grounds of Beech- j 
wood, on the Hudson, were thrown open for a 
fancy-dress ftU champetre , in whioh Roman pea¬ 
sants and Albanian soldiers competed with beau¬ 
ties of the Middle Ages and cavaliers of the Van¬ 
dyke period. Everybody, for miles around, who 
^ * was socially distinguished, was present. New 
York city itself had sent up some of its most ] 
charming belles. A brass band, concealed in a 
thicket , alternated its music with that of a score 
Of stringed instruments, which played waltzes 
lor the dancers in a gigantic marquee. 

Bat wrhile all the rest of the gay assembly ap- 
peared~to be enjoying themselves, the possessor of 
Beechwrood seemed pre-occupied and unhappy. 
His eye wandered restlessly about, as if seeking 
some one in vain. The efforts of his fair, un¬ 
married guests to engage his attention—and 
manly there were who made the attempt, for, 
though more than forty years of age, Douglas ! 
Sfeiart was still handsome and fabulously rich— 
#*d. except for a few moments at a time. Evi- ; 
he was out of spirits. 

_ ■*" - the truth was that she, for whom the fete was 
Xpelly given, the one whose smile he valued more 
Han the smiles of all the rest, bad unaccountably 
disappeared. Had Douglas Stuart known where 
she was, and how she was occupied, his rest- 
leasttess would have been even greater. At that 
ttiy hioment, Maud Miltou was deep in the fa- 
T aunt beech-wood, that lay to the back of the 
^ Iwtne, and from which the place had taken its 

t vfeaae : a wood so vast that it exceeded in size 
'many an English park, and in which some of 
SltNM dated back to the primaeval forest. 
Balfan hoar before, a gentleman, dressed in 
.avdvet doublet, in the Florentine style of the four- 
? issoth century, had appeared on the edge of the 
* l^jsu, sad a few minutes alter, Maud, also in a dress 
* sf, that era, had sauntered that way, and thq 
thru bad immediately disappeared within the 
shelter of the wood. There, seated on a rustic 
Vo*. LXIII.—2 


bench, in the very furthest and most shaded 
dell of the forest, they had conversed, for some 
time, as only lovers converse, his arm around 
her waist, her head on his shoulder, their hands 
clasped, their eyes drinking in each others looks. 
Now their positions were changed, but were still 
those of lovers. The cavalier was hastily cut¬ 
ting her initials and his own, R. M., within a 
true-lover’s heart, on the trunk of a gigantic 
beech that partially shaded the seat; while 
Maud leaned on his shoulder, watching the pro¬ 
ceeding till it was finished. 

“There,*’ she said, finally, drawing a long 
breath. “It is done at last. I am so glad, Ru¬ 
pert, fbr I must go now— they will miss me, if I 
stay much longer.” 

“You don’t regret meeting me, and coming?” 
he said, half reproachfully. “ Nothing but the 
consciousness that this was my only chance—that 
if I did not see you, to-day, I should not sec you 
for years—could have induced me to have as¬ 
sumed this disguise, and to have come where I 
was not invited.” 

She pressed his arm tenderly. 

“ No, dear,” she answered. “ I do not re¬ 
gret it. But, for all that, it is better I should 
not be missed. Don’t misunderstand me, love. 
My life with mamma will be hard enough—you 
wouldn’t do anything to make it harder?” 

“Not for worlds.” He turned, took her in 
his arms, and kissed her, as he spoke. “ God 
bless you, darling, for meeting me. I feel now 
as if I could brave years of absence, And all the 
perils of Australia. You have, by this inter¬ 
view, given me a new pledge of your faith.” 

“ I will be true to you, Rupert,” said the girl, 
with beautiful enthusiasm, clinging to him, and 
looking up into his eyes, “ as long as those let¬ 
ters remain, whioh will be as long as this tree 
stands, and that will be for more than the life¬ 
time of either of us. Forever, I mean.” 

“ Forever! I mean it too,” cried he, and then, 
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with another long, straining embrace, and a mu* 
tuj.1, fervid kiss, the lovers parted. 

Maud Milton was the only child of a widow, 
who had once been in‘opulent circumstances. 
But the sudden death of her husband had left 
her almost penniless, so that she had been com¬ 
pelled to give up her splendid mansion on the 
Fifth Avenue, and retire to the little village, on 
whose outskirts stood the lordly mansion and 
grounds of Beechwood. Mrs. Milton was not a 
woman to accept this destiny contentedly. Her 
sole object was to Recover her lost position. Life 
was nothing to her without luxury and show. 
As she saw no way of returning to New York, ex¬ 
cept 'as the mother of a wealthy son-in-law, her 
whole aim, siuoe her daughter had left school, 
had been to manoeuvre for a grand match for 
Maud. But there was one obstacle in the way. 
In earlier and happier days, Rupert Allington 
and Maud had been playmates, and the childish 
affection, at which the parents on both sides had 
then laughed, instead of dying out, as is usual, 
had now developed into a m&turer love, that 
threatened to thwart all Mrs. Milton’s plans. 
For Rupert, too, was penniless. His father had 
been ruined in the same convulsion that had car¬ 
ried down Mr. Milton, and the young man had 
nothing on which to depend, except what his 
brains aud hands could earu. In every way Mrs. 
Mil*on had discouraged the attachment, and 
when Rupert, finally, had accepted a situation in 
Australia, in the hope of making his fortune, and 
hod boldly gone to her with his suit, she had 
positively forbidden him the house. This had 
brought matt era to a crisis. Resolved not to 
leave the country without a parting interview 
wkh Maud, he had availed himself of Mr. 
Stuart's feU* to which he had gone in disguise, 
and uninvited, as we have seen, having first had 
a note secretly conveyed to Maud, telling her of 
his intention, of the dress lie intended to wear, 
and of the spot where to expect him. 

The next day, F*upert left New York for Aus¬ 
tralia. and Mrs. Milton, when she read his name 
iu the list of passengers, uttered a silent ejacu¬ 
lation of thanks, little dreaming of the interview 
which had taken placo the afternoon before, or 
of tHe sohmn pledge then giv-n. 

Douglas Stuart had been telling himself, for 
several years past, that he had done witli faith and 
in hopes; but when he became acquainted with 
Maud Milton, he soon discovered his error. 
Before the summer, which threw her in his way 
had ended, he was obliged to look the truth 
plainly in the face, and to admit that life had 
offered a new hope—a sweeter one, perhaps, 
th ft n ajay that had gone before. The felt which ; 


had made such a talk was one of the first results 
of tfeis conviction, and yet it was only the be¬ 
ginning, as it were. He was so kind, so thought¬ 
ful, so agreeable a companion, that Maud uncon¬ 
sciously glided into a more intimate friendship 
with him than with any other gentleman. Iiis 
very age, indeed, blinded her to what he wished. 
Ho was a great deal at the house; he met her at 
parties everywhere, that summer and autumn; 
his carriage and horses were always at her mo¬ 
ther’s disposition. Mrs. Milton, on her part, was 
too shrewd, as* yet, to utter a word which could 
rouso any disquieting thoughts in the girl’s mind. 

But carefully as he tried to guard looks and 
language, some perception of the trqth did at 
length startle Maud, and she set herself to work 
to find some means of avoiding his society, aud 
sparing him the possibility of pain. She man¬ 
aged to refuse one or two invitations, where k!io 
would meet him; to be occupied or indisposed, 
when he came to the house; but there was not 
I much time allowed her to struggle. No sign did 
! Mra. Milton give that she perceived any altera- 
t tion in the girl’s manner; during those threo 
days she was as sweet as ever, admitted Maud’s 
excuses; and Maud began to hope that her mo¬ 
ther had perceived nothing, and that she should 
have no difficulty in slipping out of the painful 
position in which she found herself. 

It was the close of the third day. Mra. Milton 
had been driving out, and Maud had spent tho 
afternoon quietly in her room, writing a letter 
to Rupert—one of those secret letters, which were 
almost as much pain as pleasure to write, be¬ 
cause of the necessary deception to her mother 
involved in them. The last page was finished, 
and now she sat dreaming of tlio future, which 
was to make amends for this present waiting and 
suspense. It was not until the shadows of the 
early twilight began to fill the room, that it oc¬ 
curred to her to wonder that her mother had not 
returned. She went down stairs for some trifio 
that she had left in the library; went into the 
darkened room, singing softly an old song that 
Rupert bad loved. Suddenly, on a sofa, near the 
fire, she recognized her mother and Mr. Stuart 
in earnest conversation. Ilcr first impulse was 
to get away unnoticed. A sudden fear had struck 
her heart iike a blow from an icy hand. But 
Mra. Milton saw her, and called, 

44 Maidio, come here ; don’t go, child.” 

Mr. Stuart said something quickly in an un¬ 
dertone. Mrs. Milton replied laughingly, and 
Maud, moving toward them, in obedience to 
the summons, caught the last words of the reply. 

“ Let mo do it in my own way; you II not be 
sorry,” her mother was paying 
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If Douglas Stuart had not been himself a good 
deal agitated, he could scarcely have failed to 
see how pale the girl was, and how the fingers 
which she extended hesitatingly to him, in re¬ 
sponse to his greeting, trembled under his touch. 

But Mrs. Milton was perfectly calm, equal, as 
ever, to the exigencies of the occasion. 

“ Maud,” she said, gently. “ Mr. Stuart has 
just been telling me a secret, and begging for my 
interposition. He has done yon tho honor to 
ask your hand in marriage. He does not press 
you for an answer now; but he wants you to give 
him an opportunity to win your regard, and I 
have told him that I believe he can. I have told 
him, too, that such a future for you would make 
me very happy.*' 

Maud could not speak. She felt about blindly 
for a chair, and sat down. She knew what she 
ought to do. She ought to tell tho whole truth 
at once; “but she had neither voice nor strength. 
Then she heard Mr. Stuart’s grave tones, 

“This has been too abrupt,** he said. “ I beg 
your pardon, Miss Maud. I know it is so new 
to you that no answer at all would be possible. 
See, I am going away now. Please don’t be 
afraid of me.*’ 

His gentle voice brought back her courage a 
little, but she could see her mother's eyes full 
upon her, and the words she tried to speak died 
on her lips. 

“Only let me say this,” Mr. Stuart added. 
“ If, later, you can give me the least hope, you 
will make me very happy, and I will try to be 
worthy of your goodness.” 

Then he was gone, and mother and daughter 
sat alone among the shadows. 

“Don*t get up, Maud,” Mrs. Milton said, 
quickly. “ Let me tell you something before 
you say a word.’* 

“ Only—only-” 

“ Wait, child! I have been foolish enctagh, 
this fall, to indulge in some speculations, in 
hopes to better our fortune. They have turned 
out dismal failures. I have lost the little com¬ 
petency we had.” 

“ Oh! mother-” 

“Yes! But that is not the worst. Do not, 
my child,” she added, hurriedly, “judge me, 
till you consider the temptation. I not only lost 
what we had, but more. To make up the defi¬ 
ciency—to avoid immediate ruin—I used Mr. 
Stuart’s name. I—I—imitated—his endorse¬ 
ment-” 

“ Mother!” This time it was almost a shriek. 

“ Remember, in justice to me, that I was wild 

with despair—insane- I did not know what 

I was doing. In a few months, as soon as the note 


is due, it will all come out. With you it rests to 
save me. Marry Mr. Stuart, and I am safe—our 
good name is spared—my momentary madness 
will never be known. Reftise, and you consign 
me to a prison.” 

“But—but,” stammered Maud, stunned by 
this terrible blow, yet groping blindly for escape, 
“ why not throw yourself on Mr. Stuart’s mercy ? 
Why not, frankly, tell all-” 

“ We would be rushing into the lion's den, 
unless, first, you promised to marry him.” 

“But Rupertt” moaned Maud. “I cannot 
give him up V * 

“Rupert! Rupert!” cried Mrs. Milton, seiz¬ 
ing Maud by the arm. “ Do you dare to weigh 
your silly fancy for that adventurer against a 
mother's honor, a mother's lifet—for I swear to 
you I will never, never survive the disgrace of 
an exposure.” 

She was like some wild animal, now, in her 
frenzy and despair. Maud shrank from her 
side, frightened and trembling. 

“ I—I can’t talk—at least not now,” she said, 
faintly. “I want to go to my room. Please! 
Perhaps> to-morrow, I-” t 

“Go, answered Mrs. Milton, more calmly, 
releasing her hold. “ Think this all over. But 
there is only one way out.” 

The girl got to her room, and, in its solitude, 
the full horror of her situation burst upon her. 
Whichever way she turned, she Saw no hope. 
She was in a net, from which escape was impos¬ 
sible. 

“ Father in heaven,” she prayed, “guide me 
in this extremity. Oh! liqjp me, help me, in 
this sore, sore strait.” 

The next morning, her mother came in, and find¬ 
ing her ill and feverish, insisted upon her remain¬ 
ing in bed, doing everything kind that was in her 
power. There was no attempt at conversation 
between them, except on unimportant subjects. 
Later in the day, Mrs. Milton oamo back, and 
pnt a note in Maud’s hand, saying, 

“ I have written this for you to read, because 
you are not well enough to talk.” 

It was only to tell Maud that she had seen 
Mr. Stuart; he did not wish or mean to hurry 
her; for the present everything was to go on as 
usual. Mrs. Milton added some sentences which 
led Mand to suppose that she had explained to 
him tho old attachment between her daughter 
and Rupert. 

So, when Maud, finding that she could not die. 
could not even be ill, had to go down stairs 
again, and take up life as if nothing had hop- 
pened to render it a torture, she found henrir 
placed in the most difficult position poesiblj 
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There were more gaitie9 on foot than ever, and 
she was obliged to accept her part in them. 
Wherever she went, Mr. Stuart was by her side, 
the kindest, gentlest friend imaginable; and not 
a word escaped his lips which enabled her to tell 
him the truth. Moreover, how was she to tell it ? 
The letter to Rupert had been destroyed; she 
could not send it; later she knew that she must 
write him that they were separated forever; 
but she could not do it yet. 

Two whole weeks of this agony went by, and, 
day by day Maud felt the toils narrow about her; 
realized, more and more, as the time elapsed, 
that there was only one way out. A thousand 
wild projects of rescue suggested themselves to 
her mind; but each in turn had to be rejected. 
She felt she was utterly powerless. 

They were invited one night to dine at Mr. 
Stuart’s house, just themselves, and his two old- 
maid sisters. After dinner, not even the laws 5 
of politeness could keep the two ancients awake, 
and Mrs. Milton was busy with a book of en¬ 
gravings ; so Stuart led Maud away into the dis¬ 
tant conservatory, to look at his flowers. 

“ I asked you, the other day, if you considered 
me your friend,” he said, abruptly. 

“ You have been very kind,” she answered, 
longing to break from him, and run off; but feel¬ 
ing how useless it was to prolong this unequal 
strugglo. 

“ I want you to let me be your friend,” he re¬ 
peated, looking down at her, wi^th a smile, which 
made his face fairly handsome. He was pale, 
but perfectly composed, holding her hand fast in 
his own, while he spoke. 

The poor little fingers quivered piteously, but 
did not attempt to release themselves from his 
grasp. Then Maud stole one shy glance at his 
face ; their eyes met; and something in the ex¬ 
pression of his checked partially the nervous 
timidity which had shaken her. 

11 1 want to be your friend,” he continued, in 
the same gentle voice; “ but, remember, there 
can be no real friendship, without perfect confi¬ 
dence on both sides! Are you sure that you 
trust me*?” 

“ I know I can—I do,” she said, steadily, 
though he felt the hand he held grow cold as ice. 

She could not see his face now. He had turned 
it aside. The lines about his mouth quivered, 
and the earnest eyes became misty and dim; but 
the expression of deep pity and sympathy for 
her was there still. 

“1 have been silent during this fortnight,” he 
continued; “ but I am not blind ! Oh, Mand ! 
do you think me selfish enough ta buy my hap • 
piness at the expanse of yours?" 


She knew then that he had been studying her, 
that, at least, a portion of the truth was clear to 
him. Her mother—this woe the one thought 
in her mind—her mother! She could not even 
remember Rupert; she could only recollect that 
she had, perhaps, lost the one means of rescuing 
her mother from shame and prison. 

“ Mr. Stuart,” she said, quickly, conscious 
that if she stopped to reflect, she should be ut¬ 
terly unable to speak. “ I have wanted to tell 
you—I have had no opportunity—I want to tell 
you everything.” 

He drew her to a seat, and sat down beside 
her, quietly. 

“Tell me,” he answered ; “speak to me just 
os you would to an elder brother. See, you are 
not afraid now ?” 

As he bent toward her, she raised her eyes. It 
was impossible to fear, when she looked into his. 

“ I—I havo not meant to be deoeitfbl,” she 
faltered. 

“There is no need to assure me of that, Mand. 
But wait n moment. Let me tell you something 
first—something that will make it easier for you 
to speak. I know more than you suspect. I 
know all-” 

“Not all? Not about my mother?” cried 
Maud, hardly knowing what she said. 

“ Yes! But for your sake,” he added, hur¬ 
riedly, as Maud buried her face in her hands, 
and broke into choked, convulsive sobbing, that 
she strove vainly to subdue, “ I have shielded 
her. The promissory note was brought to me 
to buy. A business man would not have ex¬ 
pected anything else. I bought it, at once, but 
without betraying Mrs. Milton-” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you,” cried Maud, 
looking at him, for one moment, with inexpres¬ 
sible gratitude, and then hiding her face again 
in her hands in shame and horror. 

He paused an instant; pity in every look; 
but regarding her still with that same encourag¬ 
ing smile. 

“ I have asked you to be my wife, Maud,” he 
went on, quietly. “ Your mother told me only 
that you had once had a girlish fancy for an¬ 
other. Wait, child,” (for Bhe involuntarily 
shrunk away from him,) “ wait—you are not 
afraid of your friend I If there had been no 
stronger feeling than a fancy to combat, Maud, 
I should not hesitate. I think that id time I 
might teach you to care enough for me to make 
your life pleasant.” 

He stopped again, for he knew that liis Yoice 
began to sound unsteady, but stopped no longer 
than might have served to draw breath ; then 
spoke gently and firmly as before. 
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“ But there is more than that, Maud, and I am 
thankful I have seen it: else, in my selfishness, 
1 might have done a great wrong to your heart 
and to my own soul. But there is time yet. So, 
if you will, you shall tell me everything about 
yourself and Rupert Allington.” 

She had now gathered confidence, and com* 
posure, and she did tell him; told the whole little 
history, wondering at her own calmness. 

“ And now ?” he asked, when she hod finished 

“Now!” she repeated, beginning to tremble 
again. 

“ Yes; what do you mean to do now ?” 

“ I can’t answer,” she said. “ Oh, Mr. Stuart, 
I want to do right. But 1 can’t put him out of 
my heart. I can’t forget I” 

“Will you keep your promise to me? Will 
you trust me entirely, no matter if what I ask 
sounds unreasonable ?” 

She replied only by a movement of her head. 

“Then let everything go on as it has been 
doing. Trust me j ust os you wouldyour brother— 
no less, no more.” 

“ I will,” she whispered. “ I will.” 

“ I shall never claim an unwilling wife—you 
may be sure of that. I know you would try to 
do what was best; but I want you to be happy. 
There is no wish in my heart so strong as that. 
Do believe me, Maud.” 

She did wholly, aud she tried to thank him ; but 
the tears came up again and chokod her. 

“ We understand each other now,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ I shall explain in my own way to 
your mother. You will not be troubled. Treat 
tue as your truest friend, and leave the future in 
God’s hands.” 

She could not understand his full meaning; 
but she knew that she could trust him. 

Winter came—spring—summer. Mr. Stuart 
continued a frequent visitor at Mrs. Milton’s. 
The days glided so smoothly by that Maud might 
have been almost happy if she could have heard 
from Rupert; but it was hardly time, as yet, for a 
letter from him; and she was not certain, even if 
one came, but that her mother would intercept it. 

Mrs. Milton appeared perfectly satisfied with 


the course affairs were taking, and was kindness 
itself to Maud. What had been B&id to her the 
girl never asked. Strange to say, after awhile, 
Mr Stuart’s society was her one consolation. 
Somehow, whenever she looked in his face, her 
courage came back, and she could have faith to 
believe that the end was not yet. 

One lovely evening, in the late summer, Mr. 
Stuart joined her, as she stood in the garden. 

“Maud,” he said, abruptly. “There's a 
steamer in, with Australian passengers-” 

She interrupted him by a little cry. She knew 
now what he had meant by his promise, that 
night, when she had told him the truth about 
her girlish past. 

A few minutes later, she comprehended the 
full chapge which had come upon her life; for 
Rupert Allington was holding her in his arias. 
Douglas Stuart walked away, and left them to¬ 
gether. After awhile they were both calm enough, 
so that Rupert could tell her of the telegram which 
had summoned him home; of the offer he had 
received of a share in a well-established busi¬ 
ness, which would enable him to claim his wifo 
without delay: “ and all,” he said, “ through Air. 
Stuart.” 

Douglas Stuart had, indeed, redeemed his 
pledge. This man never won bat tles, or founded 
monarchies; nor was he considered by his friends 
a remarkable person, in any way. Still, I often 
think, that when we see each other, face to face, 
in another world, many a renowned hero will 
hold a Blight place compared to his. For ho 
earned that place—ho is dead, alas!—by the 
cheerful sacrifice of all that is hardest here to 
relinquish, the one love of his life. 

In the depths of the forest, at Beech wood, 
there is a mighty tree, on whose trunk may be 
still seen, though years have passed since they 
were cut, the initials of Rupert and Maud, within 
a trae-lover’s heart. Often, as the afternoon 
wears on, two persons, a husband and wife, go 
there, and look at it, and then lovingly at each 
other, and think reverently of one who is dead. 
They are now the owners of Beech wood, Douglas 
Stuart having left it to Mrs. Allington. 
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I krul by the old church window, 
Where the sweet Spring breeses blow, 
I hear the minister reading 
In an earnest voice and low. 

I look through the dusty window 
Out on the tombstones gray, 


And weep for a loved one sleeping 
In a church-yard far away. 


I look at the white clouds floating 
Over the heavens blue, 

And long to sing with the angels 
The song that Is ever new 1 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ No. I don't suppose there ever was a more 
hopeless case!" 

Tom Qillett uttered a groan, and lighted a 
fresh segar. He had been pacing up aud down 
Waverley Avenue for two hours, looking at the 
condition of his affairs. He had a pretty fair 
view of them now on every side. 

“I don't know that I ever saw a worse out¬ 
look," raid Tom, at last. 

Probably it was the first time he.hail ever 
brought himself faco to face with the matter. 
By day he was so persistently agitated with the 
hope of catching a glimpse of Miss Matlack, or, 
at least, hearing the tramp of her pony, as it 
passed in or out to the stable; he was kept in 
such a perpetual flutter by the bare chance of 
some now phase in their unfortunate love-affair 
turning up. that he never had time to coolly re¬ 
gard this aforesaid love in the light of common 
sense. 

But to-night he had set apart for this especial 
buisiness “ Common sense. That's precisely what 
I will bring to bear on it," he had said. 

After supper, therefore, Tom betook himself 
to the stately square on which old Peter Mat- 
lack’s house frownod down with all tho dogmatio 
authority of one hundred thousand a year, and 
brought common sense to bear. Matlock’s house 
helped to set the matter plainly before him. It 
was built as a castle; a chateau of the time of 
the first Francis. Spoor, tho architect, thought 
its grim towers and battlements (with glimpses 
underneath of the steam-heaters through tho 
basement gratings) suggested ancient feudal 
state; stately dames and knights gone out to 
joust or tourney. People, however, always stop¬ 
ped to look at it, and went on with a muttered, 
“Matlack, Tea," precisely as they murmured 
“ Slingsby, Whiskey," before the Ionic pillars of 
the house across tho way. Such difficulties lie 
in our way when we would don those trappings 
of honor for which nature, wc are convinced, has 
fitted us. Tom Gillett had no fancies about jousts 
or tourneys. It was enough for him to know 
that it was a lucky hit of old Matlock’s, in Oo¬ 
long and Souchong, that had boosted him in a 
week up into the Delectable Mountains, where 
dwell the millionaires. Grim towers and battle¬ 
ments. tho butler, the very gold mounted har- 
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ness of Laura’s pony, were only so many mile¬ 
stones to mark the hopeless distance between 
Tom’s darling and himself. 

It was a pleasant summer evening. The stately 
houses recognized each other across the wide- 
shaded avenue; climbing roses, costly exotics 
fringed and colored tho brown-stone balustrades; 
daintily-dressed children peeped from the draw¬ 
ing-room windows; the very footmen, opening 
the hall-doors, looked down on the plebeian pas¬ 
ser-by, as from unassailable golden heights, 
where only balmy breezes blow, and souls are 
borne to heaven on flowery beds of ease, whose 
rose-leaves are all smoothed. 

Tom Gillett would then go round the corner to 
the narrow street on which his office stood. A 
little pine building, ton by twelve; a carpeted 
room, with a cherry table, solitary bookcase, 
and three odd chairs by way of furniture. Out¬ 
side, the glittering sign, “ Thomas Gillett, M. D. 
Office hours 9 to 10, A. M.” “ Why mightn't I 

as well have put them all office hours?" mut¬ 
tered Tom, with a melancholy grin. 

The two houses were both before him. No wit¬ 
nesses in court ever set out a case more plainly. 
Torn stood at the corner, swinging his cane, look¬ 
ing first at ono and then the other. He was a 
neat, jaunty little fellow, with a joke always 
lying hid in his chubby face, and a suggestion 
of er'oyment of the good things of tho world in 
his twinkling blue eyes and well-built clothes. 
A happy, go-lucky fellow, people thought, as 
they passed him. In Tom's own eyes he was of 
all men the most miserable. 

“Life is worth nothing to me without Laura. 
Laura I cannot have without money; and how, 
in heaven's name, am I to make money?" 

There was no suppositious premise in his rea¬ 
soning. He had gone to old Peter Matlaok, and 
put his fate to the test, that very morning. His 
own love, and his inability he know better than 
most men. There was not an atom of muddy 
self-conceit in poor Tom to hinder his mental 
soundings. 

As ho stood within sight of the Matlack castle, 
he sow the oM tea-man come down the steps, 
and walk away to his club. Jones, his neigh¬ 
bor, who was with him, sniffed the common air 
affably, with his hook-nose, as he went, as one 
of the dwellers on Olympus might, belated on the 
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earth, and essaying to Appear an ordinary mor¬ 
tal. But there was no pomp or affcctatiou about 
Peter—a plain, blunt man, with steady walk, 
and keen, gray eyes. “ He Values his money, 
but not himself for it,’* thought Tom. “ And he 
don't overrate Us value either,” with a sigh. 
“ Life’s but a topsy-turvy, ill-balanced boat, 
without the gold ballast in the bottom.” 

Tiie t wo old men disappeared down the avenue, 
without seeing Tom. Five minutes after, Miss 
Laura’s dainty little phaston rolled noiselessly up 
the Nicholson pavement, and stopped in front of 
the battlements. She wore lilac. “ Just like a 
hyacinth blossom !” ejaculated Tom, going madly 
on tip-toe to catch the shimmer of her soft silk, 
when she would step down. Her silks were 
always soft; her skirts never rustled. Some 
women Attack the senses like a dozen cross winds; 
this one was a single note of music—dress, 
v >ice, gentle, slow-moving brown eyes were all 
Li harmony. 

As for Tom, tea, money, old Peter, all were 
forgotten. “ She wears curls to-night! She 
looks like the Madonna del Sisto, with her hair 
plain. But with curls, she is—Laura!” 

His ecstasy at that exhaled into silence. Now, 
whether Miss Laura had keener eyes than her 
father, and saw the stout little figure waiting at 
the corner, will never be known. It is certain, 
however, that, with her foot on the carriage-steps, 
she changed her mind, and, seating herself again, 
ordered the coachman to drive her immediately 
to the florists in the next street. 

“ And you /ieed not wait, Robert,” she said. 
“ It is but a step. I can walk home.” 

The result of which was that Dr. Tom beheld 
his l&dy-love, caged in a bower, full in his sight, 
with no other defence than roses and geraniums 
against him. 

Mr. Feast, horticulturist for Waverley Avenue, 
was a man of intuitions. All he saw was a young 
lady, one of his best customers, bow formally to 
Dr. Giltett coming in, and cross the heaps of 
empty flower-pots. But he knew he would sell 
no more bouqtiAts that day, and, making some 
excuse, retreated to his back room, where he 
was speedily forgotten. As long as he was in 
bearing, Miss Matlock, who was really a stupid 
little body, talked of gloxineas and orchids, with 
aplomb and wisdom. Tom, who was shrewd and 
ecnsible, stammered “ Laura!” grew red, stared 
at her in inexpressible silence, and otherwise 
conducted himself as an idiot. When they were 
alone, he wAxed vacant, and she, shy. 

“ I went to see your father at his office, this 
morning. Laura. It’s all over with me.” 

M Oh, Tom!” She clasped her hands. They 


were so little and helpless, that nothing was to 
be done but to grip them tight in both of his. 

“Yes,” resolutely. “I don’t Bee a chance. 
If your father was arrogant, or unjust, it would 
be hopeful. I would think Mr. Lord would in¬ 
terfere for us. But he talks suoh cursedly hard 

sense- I beg your pardon, LaurA. But I feel 

as if I’d run my head, and heart too, against a 
stone wall 1” 

“ Poor boy I poor boy! But what hard sense 
could he have on his side? Didn’t you explain 
to him that—that we loved each other?” grow¬ 
ing red again, and trembling to her finger ends. 

“ Oh, of course. He.knew that already. He 
was very courteous and pleasant about it. He 
had anticipated that a great many young men 
would feel impressed with the conviction that 
nature designed Miss Matlock as a good wife. A 
great many young men had been so impressed. 
With regard to myself he would be quite candid. 
Personally, he had no fault to find.” 

“ I should think not!” under her breath: 
whereat Tom found it necessary to hold the little 
hands so tight that Miss Laura drew them indig¬ 
nantly away. 

“ Personally he had no fault to find. My 
family was good, better than his own : my social 
position, habits, character, all that could be de¬ 
sired. Still, the same could be urged ill behalf 
of other suitors; and one insuperable objection 
remained against me—want of money. My 
income barely paid my board and clothed me 
decently. He l«iew from experience the power 
and uses of money, and was determined that his 
only child should have the benefit of hoth. I 
replied that I had one argument in my favor 
which no other suitor could urge. You know 
what thAt was, my darling?” 

Laura, for her reply, blushed again, and slid 
her hands into their old resting-place. 

“ He said that the faot .of your preference did 
not weigh so heavily with him as I probably 
thought it should do. He knew your character 
thoroughly. You were one of those gentle, lov¬ 
ing, confiding'women who turned like a vine to 
a fresh support, as soon as the first was removed.” 

“ How little he knows me!” cried Limrn, with 
a winsome laugh. Tom stroked her fingers ten¬ 
derly, but he had a gloomy doubt that the old 
man was nearer right than he would acknowledge. 
“ Her heart is brimful of love ns a fountain of 
water, and it isn’t natural she would keep it long 
for such a poor dog as I!” he reflected, with a 
fierce pang of jealousy. “I’ve no doubt,” he 
added aloud, “ if I could come to him to-morrow 
with an income one quarter ns large as his own, 
he would receive me cordially. But in the 
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meantime my income is just seven hundred a 
year.” 

“ Oh dear 1” sighed Laura, looking out through 
the dim gloss walls at the gathering twilight. 
44 Why, Tom!” with a sudden gasp of delight, 

“ Doctor Nichol’s proofioe is worth—worth- 

Well, you know how they live. I’m sure papa 
would be quite satisfied if you had as lovely a 
place as that; and as for me, I’d be content to 
live—in a kitchen; I would indeed. People come 
to Doctor Nichol’s from all parts of the Union, 
and you’re a physician os well ns he; and I think 
papa would be quite os willing that you should 
make your fortune by science and all that sort of 
thing os-” 

44 By tea? Very likely. But all I oan do is 
to sit in my office. I can’t collar patients on the : 
street and compel them to come in.” 

44 Well, I don’t know,” said Miss Laura, drily, j 
gathering up her skirts preparatory to departure. 
44 Some people can make fortunes in a week or 
two. Papa was very luoky in his sudden specu¬ 
lations. I have heard. But there seems to be 
numberless lions in your path. Perhaps if the 
incentive were of more value, the difficulties 
would disappear. No, thank you! I do not need 
any escort. It is not yet dark.” 

Tom walked in absolute silence by her side, 
until they reached the steps of the Matlock man¬ 
sion, the young lady talking very fast, and very 
sweetly, of dust, weather, and concerts; chir¬ 
ruping 44 good evening,” when she reached home, 

“unless, indeed, you will come in?” 

44 No, Laura,” with gloomy solemnity, 44 1*11 
not come in;” and he stalked off, not hearing 
her feeble cry of 44 Oh Tom I Tom 1” as Bhe stood 
with clasped hands on the top steps. 

44 That’s too much to bear!” said Doctor Gil- 
lett, going down the street. It was a sincere, 
manly heart that beat in his breast, galled and 
sore from its long struggle beyond endurance. 

44 If she doubts me, it is all at an end,” he mut¬ 
tered. 

When he had reached his own steps, he stood 
in the open door awhile, looking at the moon 
overhead, drifting through black hurrying clouds. 
A new resolution gathered slowly on his face. 

44 She shall never doubt me again,” he said, 
aloud; 44 1 will have the money, now, by fair 
means or foul.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Tom Gillxtt rose, the next morning, after a 
sleepless night, on fire with his own resolve. 
Commonplace men rise, many a morning, with 
seal and power enough to make a Columbus or a 
Luther burning in their blood—for an hour or 


two. Before he dreesed, he wrote and dispatched 
a note to Laura, which he had concocted during 
the night. 

44 Laura,” it ran, 44 1 could bear your father's 
words, but not yours. He is a man, and just, 
he did not doubt me. I will never see your 
face again until I come with the fortune which 
you and he demand. Till then farewell. 

44 T. G” 


Tragedy never famished words so trenchant 
or so terrible, poor Tom thought, reading them 
over. If he had been a woman, he could have 
cried with pity over his own thwarted life. 
44 God knows money is the curse of all that is 
best in our natures,” he thought, directing tho 
letter with scowling brow. 44 If Laura had been 
a chambermaid and I a baker,” glancing at a 
happy pair in the area opposite, “life would 
have been an easy path for us. Now to action!” 

The letter was to post: then shaving came, 
and dressing for the day; afterward breakfast, 
which he could not eat, and the morning paper. 
By the time that was finished his three patients 
were ready for hi.n, and when the hour for ac¬ 
tion came Tom was very hazy in his ideas as to 
what the action was to be. Then was lunch ; 
he began now to be hungry. He looked out at 
the tranquil, sunshiny street, at the Misses Slo¬ 
cum going out to pay morning calls, At the doc¬ 
tor’s coupe opposite; listened to the barber 
Ben’s plaintive tune upon the accordeon. lie 
could not take any of this world by the throat 
and wring a fortune out of it. As for never 
looking upon Miss Matlock’s face again, it was 
particularly difficult to carry out that resolve, 
as he had made that occupation the business of 
his life for the last two years; and besides she 
passed his door half a dozen times a day. 

He took down his books, and read vehemently 
for half an hour. But why should he spend the 
day studying the pathology of obscure diseases, 
when it might be fifty years before he even had a 
case ? That reminded him of his sole remaining 
patient, little Sam Feast, the florist's boy, whom 
he had brought through the scarlet fever. It 
was a week since he had seen him. He was 
almost well. But he was fond of the doctor, 
and his father and mother were foolish in their 
gratitude; and gratitude and affection were like 
cordial to poor Toni to-day. 

In default of taking the world by the throat, 
therefore, he put on his hat and sauntered round 
to Feast’s. The florist met him at the door 
Gillett fancied there was a new expression in his 
face of shrewd suspicion. Could he have over¬ 
heard, or understood anything, yesterday? 
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44 It is Sam's back that troubles him/' said his 
mother. 44 He can neither stand nor lie com¬ 
fortably. This cheer his father brought him, 
gives him the greatest pleasure for a day. He'd 
kerry it out into the sun and sit on it, first in 
one place and then the other. But it was sheer 
torture after a bit." 

Tom began his examination of Barn's back 
xealously, while Feast watched him keenly. 
44 He’s no love-sick chap, that. First, he’s a 
genuine, kind-hearted fellow, and then he's got 
the spirit of his profession in his blood and 
bones. There’s nothing serious the matter with 
the boy, doctor?" he said, aloud. 

44 Nothing but debility. A few weeks Bunshine, 
and fresh air, will build him up. But this 
chair-?” taking it up. 

“ It's the easiest I could find. But the backs 
and sides are stiff of any choir." 

44 If they could be made elastic-?" Doctor 

Gillett turned the ohair over, scanning it specu¬ 
latively. He belonged to a family that had full 
use of their hands and eyes. 44 Send this around 
to the office, Feast. I think I can contrive an 
easier seat for Sam." 

When evening came, and the hour when Tom 
had been used to sally forth to Laura for his 
daily rations of happiness, there was a short, 
fierce struggle in his mind. Common sense 
came, uninvited this time, and threw her unpity¬ 
ing glare of light on the matter as never before. 
He could not conquer a fortune out of nothing. 
His boast in the morning had been the maddest 
folly. Then, if he could not honorably win 
Laura, let him take himself out of her path. 
44 I'll not clog and damage her life with a hope¬ 
less attachment," thought Tom, the more bit¬ 
terly, as he felt that perhaps the damage to 
Laura's life would be small. 44 She would have 
been a loyal, fond wife if she had married me. 
But she cannot live without something to love. 
In a month she will have forgotten me." 

Whether this was just, or not, to Laura, it 
made the night none the less the most vacant 
and bitter of his life. Gillett went whistling up 
and down his office for an hour or two, and then 
stretched his arms over his head with a heavy 
breath. 

44 1 may as well give the poor child a little 
pleasure; but it's all over for me," he said, and 
sitting down to the table took up the ohair. 


CHAPTER III. 

Fob two months Miss Matlock waited in an 
exultant impatience. That Tom did not come 
to the house argued not desertion, but that he 
was still in ardent search of the fortune which 


was to win her. She would not have been sur¬ 
prised if he had sent it before him in the shape 
of the basins’ full of precious stones, wherewith 
Aladdin wooed his bride, or carried it in his 
coot-pockets in government bonds. Her own 
money had come lightly. Tom, she told her con¬ 
fidential friend, might perform an astonishing 
cure, or bull or bear in gold, whatever that was. 
She might be mistaken as to technical terms, but 
not in the certainty of the thing. 

When Tom passed her, therefore, on the street, 
with his formal bow, her delicate face flushed 
rose-color, and her eyes lighted into a happy 
smile, which wrenched the poor fellow’s heart 
with an actual physical pang. He read his text¬ 
books, visited his patients, was cheery and full 
of jokes as usual. But people who knew him. 
Feast among the rest, noticed that his features 
were growing peaked and thin. 

44 This won't do," thought Feast. He dropped 
in that evening to Dr. Gillett’s office, to smoke 
his pipe and gossip of different matters, among 
the rest, of his cousin's step-son, young Milroy, 
and that youth’s exceptional success as a finan¬ 
cier. 

44 He began, doctor, as an errand-boy for 
Stokes & Newhall, at a salary of— Well I forget 
what, but a bare escape from starvation—saved, 
with overwork, one hundred dollars: put it into 
turpentine the year before the war, cleared eight 
hundred dollars. 4 How did he know the war 
was coming?’ old Milroy says to me. Says I, 
4 He didn’t know it; but he smelled the rise in 
turpentine. He had that kind of a nose.’ And 
it’s a fact. He scents a profit a year ahead. 
He’s dealt kt oil, silver, lead, stocks, and he 
never yet has touched a losing card. There’s no 
solider man on ’change, to-day, than that young 
fellow. Bare twenty-nine, and began penniless. 
There’s lucky men ns well as lucky stones, doc¬ 
tor, I tell you; and whatever they touch turns 
to gold." 

44 Your friend must be a profitable acquaint¬ 
ance," said Tim, dully, as he spoke of every¬ 
thing now-a-days. 

44 That is precisely the light in which I wanted 
to suggest him to you," said Feast, eagerly, and 
lowering his voice. 44 1 took the liberty of talking 
of you to him the other day, and he is exceed¬ 
ingly anxious to become eoquainted with you. 
4 If you find he's an odd hundred or two lying 
Idle,' he said, 4 1 can give him a hint how to 
plant it, so as to yield thousands while he is feel¬ 
ing pulses, and writing prescriptions. Like the 
Scotchman's tree, 4 it’ll aye be growing while he 
is sleeping.’' " 

44 1 don’t know why Mr. Milroy should take 
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an interest in me,” said Torn, ungraciously; “I 
have no odd hundreds lying by, neither dollars 
nor cents.” 

“One don’t need money to make money. 
These brokers manipulate hard gold out of 
nothing. At any rate you won’t refuse Milroy’s 
acquaintance?’* 

“Certainly not. I’ll be glad to know any 
friend of yours, Feast,” responded Gillett, tar¬ 
dily conscious of his incivility. 

Feast's words worked like leaven. It was 
quite true that money did grow out of air in 
these broker'8 olfices, and nowhere so quickly as 
in Milroy’s; a man of whom Toni had often 
heard as the most successful speculator in town 
—one whose basis of action were always sound, 
and whose judgment resembled intuition. The 
man himself, when they met, acquired an al¬ 
most immediate influence over him. Milroy had 
his own reasons for wishing to make a friend of 
y Tom. Gillett stood high as a man of intelligence 
^ and honor; he belonged, too, to a class whom the 
broker only hitherto could approach in a busi¬ 
ness relation, and with whom there was imme¬ 
diate need he should establish a more familiar 
intercourse. No better go-between than Tom 
could be found. The very fact of this difference 
between them gave him a hold on Tom. Here 
was a young fellow of his own age, frank, genial, 
generous, wlr wore atrocious coats, ate with 
his knife, was reckless of grammar, and who 
yet had a peculiar power and gift which Tom, 
with all his culture, could only contemplate with 
blind admiration, as he might the weapon of a 
sword-fish, or the scent of a hound. The two 
became companions, if not friends. Milroy “ let. 
Gillett into one or two str* \.es,” which netted 
him a few hundreds in a week or two. Tom 
vbegan to catch some idea of gambling in stocks. 
“ It is simply,” he told Feast, “trading on your 
experience and foresight, instead of on a capital. 
Perfectly legitimate, it appears to me. So far I 
have seen nothing in the business not in accord¬ 
ance with the strictest rules of honor.” 

“ And you neveij will in Milroy’s office, I’m 
confident.” 

“No. I think I have some capacity for the 
business. I wouldn’t be surprised I’d be a capi¬ 
talist in a year or two.” with a sudden flush and 
laugh, which were quite intelligible to Feast. 

Gillett was on his way to Milroy’s office then. 
There was a certain company just formed for the 
working of a silver mine in Nevada, which was 
kept a profound secret, in order to retain as 
many shares as possible among themselves 

“ Once throw them on the market, and the 
eompetition will be so eager that our chance is 


gone.” Milroy had told Tom, “ the mine is al¬ 
most pure, virgin metal. It is as sure a road to for¬ 
tune as thrusting your hand into a bag of gold.” 

Tom was to be let in on “ the ground floor 
the shares to the privileged lew being held so 
low that he could easily compass the purchase. 
He had no curious speculations as to the cause 
of this favor shown him. “ Milroy’s vulgar; 
that can't be denied,” he reflected, “ and a little 
ambitious of friendships in our circle.” 

He went out of Feast's door, turning, for the 
first time in months, toward Matlock's house. 
He could afford himself a glimpse of her. he 
thought, with his heart light and throbbing like 
a boys. He had the whole silver mine in Ne¬ 
vada between his palms. On the sunny porch 
of the florist’s cottage he stopped to tap Sam’s 
curly head. 

“ How does the chair work, my boy?” stoop¬ 
ing to examine the structure of willow strips and 
elastic bands. “ People stop to look at it, do 
they ? We’ll make a wagon next then, and trun¬ 
dle you out. You shall race with Miss Laura’s 
fairy chariot yonder.” 

He could not keep her name fVom his lips; he 
must, perforce, invent .some way in which ho 
could speak it to this innocent child. 

In a few moments he was seated with Milroy 
in his private room, listening to confidential let¬ 
ters from the agent sent out to inspect the mine. 

“ It reads,” said Tom. with an unsteady laugh, 
“ like a sketch of Eldorado.” 

Milroy was cool and guarded. “ Do not ex¬ 
pect too much. I have been engaged in more 
brilliant operations; but none as safe. Cer¬ 
tainly none as safe. Each of the original stock¬ 
holders may count on netting a hundred and fifty 
thousand, at the end of the first year, but no 
more. Don’t let your imagination run away with 
you, Gillett.” 

“One hundred and fifty thousand !” gasped 
Tom, turning off abruptly to the window. ITe 
had no mind that this man should know what 
that money meant to him. There was a little 
grass-patch and a locust-tree without. The sun 
glistened on the branches, and a bird sang over¬ 
head of love and summer. Tom hardly heard 
Milroy’s voice behind him. 

“ Of course, it all depends on that. The mine 
must be worked at once, before the fall rains 
begin, to yield us any dividend before next year. 
So there remains the stumbling block. Where 
is the ready money to come from ?” 

“ The stock subscribed-” 

“ You know at how low rates it has been sold.” 

“ Why not throw the remaining shares on the 
market, then?” Tom’s heart began to contract. 
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“ And let in the capitalists? Ah, Gillett 1 our “ Are yon empowered to act os his agent?” 
poor little chances would soon be swept out of eagerly. “ Is that what you mean? Have you 
sight, if once that hungry horde were let loose any power of attorney.” 

on such fat prey as this.” “ No—not exactly. $ut I am so confident that 

” You are as large a dealer in stocks as any in Frisbie would be first in this enterprise that it 
the city,” said Tom, suspiciously. almost seems unfair to keep him out of it. What 

“ I told you every dollar of cash I had was I meant to suggest was,” keeping his eye steadily 
•tied up. I con really go no further in this mat- fixed on the opposite wall, “that you should 
ter than I have already done.” He began to turn loan me the sum lying idle there for this pur- 
over some papers, as though wearied with the pose. In three months’ time we would repay 
subject. Tom rose. The Nevada mine was but with a hundred percent, interest; and win Fris- 
one of Milroys enterprises, perhaps the least, bie’s eternal gratitude for taking his talent out 
It was life and death to him. of the napkin of government bonds.” 

“You do not thiuk of any escape from the dif- The color receded slowly from Tom’s fhce. 
ficulty, then?” “It appears to me that you proposo to me to 

“ No. I do not. Money is tight, just now. become a thief.” 

We’ll have to throw open the doors to a few large “Good heavens, Gillett! how can you look at the 
capitalists, who will run the matter through fast matter in such a light?” blustered Milroy. Yet 
enough. Of course, they will insist on buying it seemed to Tom that the bluster was prepared, 
out small stockholders, on their own terms. But and ready for the occasion. “You do not know the 
it can't be helped.” business relations between Frisbie and myself, 

Good-by to Laura. Gillett stood silent in the or you would not have wronged me so cruelly.” 
doorway, looking at the shrewd, impassive face “ Probably not. Let the matter drop there.” 

of the broker, without seeing it. Milroy glanced “As you will. But think over it to-night 

up at last The bonds, and we have success; without them, 

“ Eh, doctor? I beg your pardon ; I thought there is an end to all our plans.” 
you had gone. You look chilly—pale. What Gillett walked home in a state of fiery indig- 

ails you? I’ve a bottle of sherry here that-” nation, that the swindler should have dared to 

“I don’t want to drink. I’m going, now.” tamper with him. He passed Matlack’s house; 
“Gillett! Ono moment. About that Nevada alight shone in Laura’s window. He went to 
matter. It just occurred to me that you could his miserable office. There was his whole life 
help us out of the difficulty.” mapped out—poverty, renunciation. 

I ? I have not the control of a dollar, beyond A homeless, solitary man ! Laura the wife of 
the sum I put into it.” another! Tie rose at that, and went to the open 

“ Yes, you have. Your uncle Frisbie is in door. “ What if Milroy had been honest, after 
Europe, isn’t he?” all ?” he said, aloud. “ It is but a loan; Frisbie 

f* Egypt, I believe. I don’t know where, would be glad to have his money doubled-” 

What has that to do with it?” An hour after, the watchman at the Fidelity 

“ Everything. Frisbie is a cautious, shrewd Bank was summoned by a man applying for ad- 
eperator. If he were at home he would be prime mission to the range of private rented vaults, 
mover in this matter. He is entirely in my con- Ho gave the secret signal, and passed down to 
fidence, and I would be willing for him to be Frisbrie’s vault. He was, the watchman noticed, 
prime mover; understand that. I always let a ycung man, with a pale, haggard face, whose 
him into a good thing when I can.” manner betrayed great, suppressed excitement. 

“ But he’s not at home.” He opened the vault, and took from it certain 

“The better half of him is—that is, his papers, examined them carefully, by the light of 
money. He told me, the day before ho left, of tho setting sun ; and stood irresolute for a long 
certain government b^nds which ho had depo- interval. Then, with a long breath, he opened 
sited in a vault of the Fidelity Safe Company, the vault, and replaced them. 

There is but one key to each of those vaults. He “ It is all over,” muttered Tom. 
told me that he had left tho key with you for The watchman, as he passed him, spoke to 
safe keeping.” him, but the stranger did not hear him : he went 

'• Yes. I did not know that there was money out silently, and passed alone dm.n the street, 
or its equivalent in the vault, though. He men- The next day, Dr. Gillett’s glittering, red sign 
tioned certain deeds, which I was to take charge was taken down. The doctor himself had gone 
of in case of fire or other accident.” West. His intention was, people said, to allow 

“The bonds are there, however.” his practice to grow up slowly with some new 
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town. “A slow way to a competency,”' they 
Baid, “ but sure.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Two tears afterward, Mr. Feast found the glit¬ 
tering, red sign in a village of Iowa. He en¬ 
tered the office without announcement. 

“ And the Lord knows the trouble I've had to 
ferret you out,” was his greeting. 

Dr. Gillett had altered; was graver, stouter, 
wore a middle-aged look, curiously unsuited to 
his years. Ho wrung Feast's hand, as men do 
who are famished with homesickness. “ Sit 
down! sit down!” he said. “After a while you 
shall oat and drink. But tell me something— 
anything, now, of the old place.” 

“ Well, first, there's Milroy. You heard of 
his defalcation. A most accomplished swindler, 
that, doctor. I thanked God he never took you 
in. It was I who threw you in his way, you re¬ 
member.” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“ But never mind Milroy. I've other news 
for you. First is, I journeyed out here with it 
for you. You remember the chair you made for 
Sam ? A folding-up, easy-seat?” 

Gillett nodded. 

“Well, that seems a trifle; but see what it 
grew into. One day, Cobbs, the chair-maker, 
in New York, came to me. ‘ Whose patent is 
this?’ says he. Quick as thought, says I, * Dr. 
Gillett’8.’ * Who’s his agent?’ says Cobbs. I 

says, * I’d write and see.' Then I goes and takes 
out a patent in your name. Then I bargained 
with Cobbs for the manufacture of the seat for 
our State. The idee took. Simple, cheap, yet 
ingenious, you see. The thing spread like wild¬ 
fire. I've sold the right to manufacture them in 


these States. Cobbs is making his fortune out of 
them, and your’s is made. Now I want you to 
cpme home, and look into it. But I think,” with 
a shrewd look, “ I deserve something as agent, 
eh?” 

Two days after Gillett was on his way home. 
In all that time he had not asked the question, 
trembling on his lips. He beat about it—hovered 
near it. “I cannot believe such great results 
have grown out of such a mere trifle,” he said. 

“ No ? Why, there’s Forten, in New York, is a 
millionaire; and his fortune grew out of a boy's 
ball, with a bit of elastic string fastened to it. 
Or look at Perkins, with his fruit-cans. Some¬ 
thing practical and cheap to catch the popular 
fancy, you see. Now the chair’s a thing every¬ 
body admires, and wonders they did not invent 
themselves. Only the other day Miss Laura 
Matlock stopped to look at Sam’s in the green¬ 
house. ‘ It was Dr. Gillette who gave you this V 
she said, and she sat down in it for a moment, 
very grave and quiet.” 

“ She is not married, then ?” 

** No. People say she's waiting for some fo¬ 
reign prince.” 

Tom made no reply. 

A month afterward, Mr. Feast received a mag¬ 
nificent bridal order for flowers. Late in the 
evening, Dr. Gillett caine into the green-house, 
with a lady, a veil over her bright, blushing face. 
She took the old man by the hand. “ The prince 
has come,” she said, “ thanks to you ! But who 
would ever have thought the steed to bring him 
to me would have been an improved camp-chair.” 

“My dear, young lady,” said Feast, senten- 
tiously, “Nothing’s a trifle. Underneath that 
was the kind heart, which forgot its own troubles, 
to please a poor, lame child.” 


THE FIRST SNOW. 


BT MART V. 8FKKCER. 


"What are those beautiful things bo bright, 
That fail and fall oa if rose-leavaa light ? 

Or dance, and frolic, and whirl away, 

Like million* of tiny birds at play?” 

Par in the South, where we dwelt, my dear, 
Winter Is never a* Winter here. 

No trees are bare, and no ice-wind* blow, 

Nor Calls that beautiful wonder, snow!” 

• How long wfll^t fell ? All night ? Oh, see 1 
It hide* the fence*, it weight* the tree. 

Can Earth bo dying, and this the pall— 
Mammt, it frighten* me 1—o’er us all T 


“ Twill fell and fell, thro’ the night so still, 
O’er field and forest, o’er vale and hill, 

Till all, my child, in the morning light, 

Seem wrapped forever in shroud of white !** 

“ Is’t God who does It?* 1 the awed voice said; 
u Will 8pring return, or the Earth stay dead ? 
Will evor the trees, and the golden grain, 
And the bright, bright flow’ra bloom again 7” 

“ *TLb God, my love," the mother replies, 

44 And yet, for all, there is nothing dies. 

Like the trees, the flow’rs, and golden gnin. 
We, too, after death, shall live again.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was early in June that the Kraken, a 
staunch, young, clipper-built barque, with Philip 
Singleton, master, and a picked crew of sixteen 
men, sailed out of New York, bound for Oenoa. 
She carried a number of steerage passengers, 
mostly Italians, who, by the help of hand-organs, 
monkeys, hurdy-gurdys, and the like, had ac¬ 
cumulated enough of American coppers and cur¬ 
rency, to purchase the very moderate amount of 
gold requisite to provide their duly bread and 
maccaroni in the home of their youth, and their 
constant longing. The cabin passenger, for there 
was but one, was a lady, quite young, too young, 
one would think, to travel alone, under any cir¬ 
cumstances. Yet, although apparently an in¬ 
valid, she had secured her own passage, made 
all her own arrangements, and had, at the hour 
appointed for sailing, driven down to the pier 
in a hired hack, without a single friend or at¬ 
tendant. She was registered under the name of 
Mrs. M. Gray, and Capt. Singleton, who was on 
deck when his passenger came on board, noticed, 
with some surprise, that, although she was young, 
and elegantly dressed, her luggage consisted of 
but one trunk, evidently quite new, with the in¬ 
itials M. G. painted upon the end, in letters 
hardly yet dry. 

“Queer; but all the better,” muttered Capt. 
Singleton; and crossing the quarter-deck, he re¬ 
ceived the lady with a profound bow, saying, 

“ Mrs. Gray, our lady passenger, I presume ?” 

“Yes. And this is Capt. Singleton?” asked 
the lady, in her turn, but without raising the 
heavy veil covering her free. The captain no¬ 
ticed, with pleasure, however, that the voice was 
low, sweet, and of a peculiarly musical quality, 
and her manner at once gracious and high-bred. 
So he answered, very deferentially, 

“ The same, at your service, madam; and I 
hope I shall be able to make you comfortable 
aboard the Kraken, and carry you into Genoa 
within thirty days,” he added. “ Will you go 
below at once, Mrs. Gray, or shall I offer you a 
chair on deck? It may amuse you to see us 
get under weigh.” 

“Thank yon, eaptain; but I will go to my 
state-room at once, if you please,” replied the 
lady; and, leaning upon the captain's offered 
arm, she descended the short flight of steps into 


the cabin, and gracefully bowed him adieu at 
the door of the state-room. 

For the next three days, all that was known 
of Mrs. Gray was through tho stewardess, wlio 
had been engaged especially to attend upon her, 
and who reported her very ill; but, about the 
middle of the fourth day, Capt. Singleton, hav¬ 
ing ordered a mattress and cushions to be spread 
in a sheltered corner of the qnarter-deck, went 
himself to the door of his passenger’s state-room, 
and, having inquired after her health, an 1 learned 
that it was much improved, suggested that she 
should allow herself to he brought, on deck, to 
spend a few hours, at least, in the balmy sum¬ 
mer air. To this proposal Mrs. Gray assented, 
after a short delay, and the captain returned to 
the deck, where, some time later, appeared the 
stewardess, supporting a mass of shawls and furs, 
under which Capt. Singleton, with some diffi¬ 
culty, traced the outline of a human figure. 
Springing forward, with a sailor’s gallant alac¬ 
rity, he % offered his arm, saying, 

“You should have sent for me, Mrs. Gray. 
I could have brought you up better than the 
stewardess. I have ordered these cushions and 
mattress, and I think you had better lio down 
directly, or the motion of the vessel may mako 
you feel uncomfortable ; there, let me help you. 
Is that right?” 

There was no reply, and the muffled figure slid 
heavily from the captain’s supporting arm, to the 
mattress, and lay there motionless. 

“She has fainted away, I reckon, captain. 
She has two or three times before,” exclaimed 
the stewardess • and, hastily pulling away the 
veil and hood, she exposed to the eyes of Capt. 
Singleton the most charming face he had ever 
seen, although its deadly pallor and closed eye¬ 
lids gave it more the appearance of a marble 
statue than a living woman. 

“ Get something to restore her, stewardess ; 
and be quick about it. You, man Jack, hand me 
that newspaper, d’y hear?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” replied the man at the wheel, 
and reaching the newspaper, which the captain 
had been reading, and had thrown down upon 
Mrs. Gray’s appearance, he handed it over with¬ 
out letting go of the wheel. Then, resting both 
hands upon the spokes again, he watched, with 
quiet interest, the captain’s movements, as the 
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captain plied the newspaper fan, or held the 
flask of pungent salts to the nostrils of the beau¬ 
tiful statue, while the stewardess bathed the tem¬ 
ples with cologne, and chafed the slender, white 
hands. 

“ She*s coming to, sir. See, there’s a streak of 
red on her cheek, and the eyelids are trembling.” 

44 Here, take the smelling-bottle, and keep on 
with your cologne. She’ll be startled, maybe, 
at seeing me.” 

And the captain hastily rose from his kneeling 
posture, and stood looking on, while his passen¬ 
ger slowly returned to consciousness, and, at 
last, opening a pair of soft, gray eyes, fixed them 
languidly upon him, while Bhe whispered. 

“ I am sorry to be so troublesome, captain.” 

Of course, the answer was a cordial one; and, 
presently, the captain planted himself upon a 
camp-stool beside the mattress, and began to en¬ 
tertain his passenger with such little items of 
news as became matters of large importance at 
sea. 

Mrs. Gray listened, smiling now and then, and 
sometimes whispering a word or two; but evi¬ 
dently too weak and languid for conversation; 
and, after all, it was a relief to both parties, 
when the captain wa8 called away upon business 
of the ship. 

Presently, the stewardess also was summoned ; 
but, before she went, she said to the man at the 
wheel, 

“ Swedish Ned, you just keep half an eye on 
this lady, and, if she wants anything before I 
come up, you sing out to one of the boys to pass 
the word for me, will you?” 

44 All right, stewardess,” replied Swedish Ned, 
briefly ; and Mrs. Gray, who had heard the brief 
conversation, cast a glance of languid curiosity 
upon her new guardian. 

44 A real son of the Vi-kings,” was the thought 
that crossed her mind, as she marked the straight, 
stalwart form, the frank look of the brightest 
blue eyes, the man of tawny hair, nnd the fair 
skin asserting itself in spite of the bronze and 
burn of exposure. With a vanity, oddly enough 
contrasting with the rugged strength of his ap¬ 
pearance, the Swede hod suffered his beard and 
mustache to grow to their full extent, and kept 
them with the nicest care, so that the mass of 
rippling, gold-brown hair fell upon hi9 coarse, 
blue Guernsey, or floated out upon the fresh 
breeze, in a most striking and effective manner. 
Altogether, Swedish Nod was a picturesque point 
in the view, and Mrs. Gray suffered her eyes to 
rest upon him with the same quiet satisfaction 
with which she regarded the sparkling sea be- 
hind her, or the distant sail glittering upon the 


horizon. Suddenly Bhe was reminded that the 
handsome steersman was not a mean point in the 
view, by noticing that a still deeper red was 
creeping over his sunburned face, and that a 
frown was gathering above the sea-blue eyes. 

44 1 have stared the poor fellow out of counte¬ 
nance,” thought the lady, and looked away. 
Presently, however, she became aware that she 
in turn was the object of scrutiny, and, turning 
her head, she met the full gaze of the eyes she 
had admired. Smiling a little, she broke the 
awkward silenee, by saying, pleasantly, 

‘ 44 We are having fine weather, so far. Which 
way is the wind V 9 

44 Nor-west and by nothe, ma'am,” replied 
Swedish Ned, smiling enough to show a set of 
splendid teeth under the blonde mustache. 

44 And is that a fair wind?” pursued the pas¬ 
senger. 

44 As good as any, ma’am. There’s a whnle.” 

He pointed as he spoke, and Mrs. Gray raised 
herself upon her elbow, far enough to see the 
glittering arch of water just falling bock into the 
sea, as the leviathan pursued his distant path. 

It is against sea-law, as every one knows, to 
44 talk to the man at the wheelbut Mrs. Gray 
either did not know, or did not heed the rule; 
and Swedish Ned was too civil a young fellow to 
mortify a lady by reminding her of such a thing, 
so that, starting from the whale, the two fell into 
a conversation ranging over a number of mari¬ 
time topics, and lasting until, at eight bells, 
Swedish Ned was relieved at the wheel by a 
stupid-looking fellow, and the stewardess ap¬ 
peared with Mrs. Gray’s mid-day biscuit and 
lemonade. 

A few days later, the mattress was dispensed 
with, or only used os a luxurious lounge; and tho 
lady-passenger, in answer to Capt. Singleton’s 
constant inquiries, declared herself better in 
.health than she had been for months, and only 
anxious that the voyage should not prove too 
short an one, as she was enjoying it extremely. 
This declaration seemed to afford the captain an 
immense amount of satisfaction, and was, per¬ 
haps, the cause of liis redoubled efforts to please 
his passenger; efforts so successful, that more 
than one oracle of the forecastle gave it as his 
opinion that 44 the old man is sweet on that young 
’oman, the worst kind, and if so be she’s of his 
mind, and all’s straight for ’em, this ’er aint 
their last v’yge in company.” 

But though cordial and interested in Cftpt. 
Singleton’s conversation, Mrs. Gray by no means 
confined herself to his society, and delighted in 
visits to the forward part of the barque, whero 
she talked stammering Italian to the dark-eyed 
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exiles collected there, or listened to their still 
more broken English with amusement and in¬ 
terest. Sometimes, also, she stopped for a few 
words with the underofficers, or even the sail¬ 
ors, as she passed them at their work; and more 
than a few times she oame to lean over the taff- 
rail, or seat herself near the wheel, when Swed¬ 
ish Ned was on duty. At these times, she did 
her best to draw him into conversation, ren¬ 
dered very amusing to her by the naive simpli¬ 
city of the sailor's ideas upon land matters, and 
his shrewd reflections and varied experience 
upon all topics connected with the sea. Nor is 
it possible to deny, that the unspoken admira¬ 
tion in the young Swede’s honest eyes was per- 
feeJy legible to those of the lady, well skilled as 
she was in reading such hieroglyphics ; and no 
less agreeable than intelligible; for Margaret 
Gray was one of the women we all have known, 
women whose breath of life is the homage of 
every creature who approaches them, and to 
whom kind nature, in giving the need, has also 
given the means of supplying it. We do not 
speak of coquettes, of vulgar syrens, whose noisy 
songs attract only the most ignoble game, and 
whose lives are one laborious effort for notoriety 
and attention. No I Women of the Margaret 
Gray order never need to strive for homage, for 
no man withholds it from them; they merely fol¬ 
low the law of their creation, and move through 
the world as fair planets, whose attendant sate- 
lites ask no nobler destiny than to revolve 
forever within the orbit of their light and 
warmth. 

So, it in no whit surprised Mra. Gray, as she 
chose te call herself (though how one so young 
conld be a widow seemed inexplicable almost) 
to find that Capt. Philip Singleton, and Swedish 
Ned, the foremost hand, both worshiped her, 
and that neither of them dared to hint at his 
worship, and she* smiling sweetly all the while, 
strengthened the ice-wall which she knew they 
would not dare to pus. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ta* Knkeu sailed, as we have said, in June, 
and the weather, for the first ten days, had been 
like that of Paradise before the Fall, its only 
defect being the lightness and softness of the 
wit-d, which merely fanned the barque along, 
without once allowing the captain to display his 
seamanship before the eyes of his solitary pas- 
»«nger. 

“ A regular ladies’-breeze,” was his somewhat 
discontented remark, day after day, until Mrs. 
Gray was mored to inquire, •< if he pined for a 


breeze that should drive ladies below, and out of 
sight ?” 

At last came a change; first, a sharp east-and- 
by-south gale, then a deluge of rain, and then 
baffling puffs of air, from every quarter in suc¬ 
cession, until the captain and mates had roared 
themselves hoarse in rapid orders, often counter¬ 
manding those of a few moment previous; and 
Mrs. Gray, snugly ensconced in furs and shawls 
in het chosen nook beneath the bulwark, had 
more than enough to do in watching the man¬ 
oeuvres of the well-trained crew, and learning, 
by silent observation, the meaning of the terms 
and phrases so strange to a landsman’s ear. Nor 
could she fail to notice that in every little knot 
of men summoned, for “ a small pull on the main 
t’r’yal sheets,” or to «• haul down on that mizzen 
stay-sail,” or to “haul tight and belay,” it was 
always Swedish Ned who was foremost of all, 
always he who seized upon any duty requiring 
especial activity or daring ; he who encouragedi 
the rest by word and example; he who in every 
moment of emergency or surprise, showed a cool 
courage and oapacity that, as she often thought, 
would have better befitted a leader than a sub^ 
ordinate, and pleasing her as much in the purely 
artistic view from which she regsrded the man, 
as his handsome face and figure had already 
done. 

14 We have rough weather now, almost all the 
time, it seems to me,” said she to him, one day, 
as he came close to wbero she nestled among her 
cushions, and busied himself in replacing a chaf¬ 
ing mat, disordered by the working of tho rig¬ 
ging in the lost gale. 

“ Yes ’ replied the Swede, briefly, nnd 

thon, pausing in his work, to cast an eye aroond 
the horizon, he added, “ and maybe we’ll have 
worse before long." 

‘•What do you mean ? Why should you think 
so?” asked Mrs. Gray, anxiously. 

“ There’s signs of it, ma’am,” returned the 
sailor, in the same cautious manner, and, nfter 
a moment, added, “but she’s a good ship, and 
we’ve a good captain, so that there’s no call for 
fear—yet." 

“I am not afraid; I never am,” replied the 
lady, quietly. 

Swedish Ned stole a keen look at her pale, 
serene face, and uplifted eyes, before he an- 
swered. 

“ I don t thiak you've any need to be, ma’am 
Did you know that we’re off our course, ma’am ?” 

44 No. How much?" 

44 1 don’t know; but the mate dropped a few 
words, this morning, that showed me how it was. 

^ e’ve got to the nor’ard more than a hit, and it 
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may be we’ll run afoul of an iceberg yet. There’s 
stories of ships that went down with all hands, 
and never time for a prayer, through running 
afoul of them icebergs; and we’re getting to the 
nor’ard every day.” 

“Why do yon want to frighten me, Ned?” 
asked Mrs. Gray, fixing her wonderful eyes 
steadily upon the face of tho Swede, and grow¬ 
ing yet a shade paler than her wont. 

“ I said just now, ma'am, that you have no 
• need to be afraid,” replied he, shooting one 
swift glance at the steady eyes. “ Whatever 
happens, you’ll be saved; for I never set. myself 
to a thing yet that I didn’t do it; and I never 
tried yet, as I would try to save you.” 

And with that, Swedish Ned, gathering up his 
tools, slowly walkod forward, leaving Mrs. Gray 
hardly surprised, hardly flattered by what he 
had said. She had known it before he spoke. 

But, perhaps, because of the mention of ice¬ 
bergs, Mrs. Gray soon perceived a heavy chili in 
the wind, which now blew steadily from the 
north, with enough east in it to baffle tho Kraken, 
whichever way she tried to lay her easterly 
course. Shivering, and drawing her shawls 
about her, Mrs. Gray smiled upon tho captain as 
he approached, driving away a frown as he came. 

“ How cold it is,” murmured tho lady, in an 
appealing sort of way, which made Capt. Single- 
ton long to take her in his arms, and shelter her 
from every chill and harm. But he only seated 
himself beside her and said, 

“ Yes; we are getting a little breeze out of 
the north.” 

“ Do you think we shall meet an iceberg?” 

“ Possibly. But what made you think of such 
a thing?” 

“ Oil ! it is not wonderful that I should, is it? 
One often reads of them; aud in this weather I 
feel quite like an Arctic explorer.” 

“ Let me send for another shawl, or at least 
wrap you better in this one.” 

“ Thank you ! That will do perfectly without 
another. But if we meet the icebergs, will there 
be danger?” 

“The icebergs haunt you. Why should there 
be danger from them?” 

“You turn the question very neatly, but please 
to answer it.” 

“Well, then, there might be danger, if the 
icebergs bore down upon us, and the wind failed 
before we could get out of the way; but that is 
very unlikely, to say the least.” 

“ It has happened.” 

“Certainly. But I have never, in my ten 
years' experience, been in the slightest danger, 
from icebers, or oven known a man that was.” 


“ The men who are overtaken by such a fate, 
do not often come back to tell the story.” 

“ Pardon me, Mrs. Gray; but has any one 
been frightening you ?” asked the captaiu, after 
a little pause. 

Mrs.- Gray flashed a laughing glance into his 
eyes, and only said, such as she had said to 
Swedish Ned, 

“ I am not frightened. I never am.” 

And he, unconscious that ho was but echoing 
poor, unlearned Ned, replied, much os Ned had 
done, 

“ You are the last one aboard this barque who 
need to fear, Mrs. Gray, for not a man of us but 
would risk his life to save yours. I wish that I 
had a dozcu, that I might offer them all.” 

He choked a little over the earnestness of 
those last words, and Mrs. Gray raised her 
dove-like eyes to his, with a grateful smile. She 
liked that sort of man, and she was quite in 
earnest, when she said, 

“ I know it; but I hope the occasion will not 
arise, for your life is worth a great deal moro 
than mine. Will you please send for the stew¬ 
ardess to bring my chocolate?” 

A little disappointed at this end of the inter 
view, tho captain strode away, and Mrs. Gray, 
nestling deeper among the cushions, slept, or at 
least dreamed, until dinner-timo. 

The next morning she was awoke by the stew¬ 
ardess—a mulatto, by the way—who rushed into 
the state-room, with her yellow face faded to a 
dirty cream-color, exclaiming, 

“Oh, ma’am, do got up and come on deck! 
There’s an iceberg a coming, suro enough. Lordy 
only knows whether it ain’t a going to gobble us, 
’fore we get shet of it!” 

“It has come, has it?” remarked Mrs. Gray, 
blithely, and springing from her berth, she 
dressed herself, with the help of the chattering 
woman, as quickly and as warmly as possible, 
and followed her on deck. 

The captain met her at the companion-way, 
looking pale and anxious, but still mustering a 
re-assuring smile for her benefit. 

“ Here are our bergs, to bo sure,” said ho, 
offering his arm. 11 1 thought you would like to 
see them before we get past. So I sent the wo- 
man down for you.” 

“ Yes, I should like to see them—before wo 
get past,” re-echoed Mrs. Gray, with a queer 
little smile; and following the captain’s silent 
gesture, she looked over the starboard quarter, 
and saw two great phantoms, more like solid 
snow-clouds than anything substantial, looming 
upon the horizon in awful beauty. 

“They are very grand,” said she, bremth- 
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^tssly, and then, shivering a little, she leaned 
closer upon the captain’s arm and looked un¬ 
easily about her. 

Swedish Ned was at the wheat, and his eyes 
were fixed meaningly upon her. 

“ Good-morning!” said Mrs. Gray, gently, 
looking at him; but the brave smile upon her 
Ups mbant more than good-morning, and the 
young Swede read in it. “ Yes, I see ; but I am 
not afraid, and I do not forget that your life is 
pledged for mine/’ 

The sun rose, and the pale phantoms, touched 
by his first rays, grew to marvelous beauty, now 
gUtterihg like ice-palaces, now showing Alpine 
heights and deep crevasses, now robed in rain¬ 
bows, whioh gleamed and disappeared at every 
moment as the spray, driven before the bergs, 
leaped high, broke, and feU book, then rose 
again. The loud dash of the waves, breaking 
» against them, as on a rock-bound shore, was 
already audible, and at intervals were heard re¬ 
ports, as of distant cannonading, succeeded some¬ 
times by a grinding, crashing sound, as pieces 
of the berg split off and fell down the sides of 
the mountainous mass. 

** A wonderful sight !** murmured Mrs. Gray, 
pallid with awe and admiration. 

But the captain, for onoe, did not heed her, 
his frowning eyes were fixed upon the clouds. 

“Hard a-port, there 1 Hard down, I say I” 
growled he; and the helmsjnan answered in the 
same low tone, 

“ Hard down it Is, sir I” ' 

“ The wind is failing us,” muttered the cap¬ 
tain ; And his chief mate, standing tfose behind, 
replied, gloomily, 

“ The bergs hold it; they’ve got enough.’ 

“ The wind is bringing them down Upon us, 
isn’t it?” asked M*s. Gray, quietly. 

Capt. Singleton cast an angry glance at the 
mate, and answered briefly, 

“ Just now it is so, to be sure.” 

“ And at the same time, they out off the wind, 
so that we don’t get any,” pursued the lady, in 
the same quiet tone. 

Capt. Singleton glanced at her with the pitying 
surprise one yields to a child’s bold speculations 
upon life and death, and soothingly replied, 

“They are not going to harm us; don’t be 
afTaid.” 

“ Oh, no! I am not. But I should think tkere 
is great danger of their drifting ddwn upon us; 
and in that case, if we are becalmed, and cannot 
got out of the way, we shall be crushed—shall 
we not?” 

“ Good heavens, Mrs. Gray! Do you realize 
the meaning of your own words?” exclaimei 

Vol. LXIIl.— 3 


the hardy sailor, taming ashen pale, os he gazed 
upon her steady face. 

“ Yes; I think so. If the bergs come down 
upon us, we die, here and now; but you know 
death is not a matter thnt, by any ohanee, is to 
be escaped finally. Why not os well meet it 
here and now, as anywhere and anyhow?” 

“ I wish to God we men were as brave as you,” 
muttered Capt. Singleton, grasping her hand. 
Then, leading her to the chair she usually occu* 
pied, he seated her, bade her good-by with a 
look, and gave himself entirely to the manage* 
ment of his vessel. 

But, after all, of what avail is the wisest 
management, or the highest cotirage, when op¬ 
posed to those gigantic forces of nature* espet 
cially if nature herself refuses to aid us? There 
lay the Kraken, a puny toy upon the surface of 
the ocean, her sails idly shivering in the last 
breath of the dying wind, her rudder almost ube» 
less, all her cunning appliances for speed and 
safety suddenly become of no avail, all the wife* 
dom, experience, and courage of her commander 
and crew dwindled to a baby’s effort to escape 
an avalanche; and yonder rose the two great 
ico-mountains, looming momentarily larger and 
closer, the slow momentum of their own wrigh^ 
bringing them steadily on, and the mutual attrac¬ 
tion of all large bodies in motion, drawing them 
always toward each other, and toward the quiver* 
ing Kraken, as she drifted feebly before them. 

The captain’s brief, sharp orders had forsOme 
moments ceased, and the men stood in pallid 
groups at their various stations, Swedish Ned 
still at the wheel, whioh no longer controlled the 
becalmed vessel. 

All eyes were fixed upon the icebergs, except 
when, now and then, they glanced at the cap4 
tain, as if expecting a final and desperate order* 
At last it came. 

“ Mr. Barlow, see the boats victualled* find 
make ready to lower away,” he said 


CHAPTER III. 

At Ground of that order, a sort of shuddor ran 
through the ship’s company, from Barlow, the 
mate, to ourly-headed Joe, the cabin-boy; for 
every man there knew that such a commander os 
their?8 would never desert his ship; except in 
the direst necessity; and to more than one among 
them death itself may have appeared less cruel 
than the prospect of drifting for days and weeks 
npon the surface of mid-ocean, starving, mad¬ 
dening, and enduring all the agonies, without 
the blessed release of sudden death. 

And Low were seventy-six human beings to be 
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crowded into four boats, none of them extra¬ 
ordinarily large ? 

With grave, white faces, the seamen wrought 
at their task. The orders of the mates were 
given in voioes strangely subdued and hurried. 
Capt. Singleton, pacing his quarter-deck, looked 
now at the idle sails, now at the looming ice- j 
bergs-, now at the hurrying, silent men, and 
finally at her, the pale-faced, quiet woman sit¬ 
ting there, her brave eyes watching all, her soft, 
sweet mouth curved sadly, solemnly, indeed, 
and her hands folded tightly upon her knee. 
She was not yet afraid, ho saw that; but she 
looked like one, who, standing face to face with 
death, confessed his power, and bowed herself 
humbly before, it. 

He came and bent low over her. 

M We must take to the boats, I fear, in a flew 
moments. Will you go and collect what you 
value most from yonr state-room ; and. above all, 
dress yourself very warmly ? I shall have some 
blankets put in the boat for you, and some food, 
such as you can eat. I am so sorry, dear." 

The last words burst in a hoarse whisper from 
bis lips, almost in his own despite; and her sad 
smile did not reprove the fondness, as she re¬ 
plied. 

44 1 aril more sorry for you, and the Krnken, 
and all these brave sailors, and poor, frightened ; 
people, than I am for myself. Yes, I will go and ; 
make up a parcel, although it hardly seems of 
much use, and I do not like losing sight of the 
icebeTgs. Aren't they magnificent?" 

She rose and turned toward them, now not a 
quarter of a mile distant, and already bo near to 
each other as to leave only a river-like channel 
between. The broad sunlight, flashing from a 
hundred surfaces, and touching every spire and 
pinnacle with flame, clothed thorn in almost in¬ 
tolerable glory, and seemed to wish to veil the 
teal terror of their presence under its gorgeous 
blazonry; the flitting rainbows still played amid 
the spray; but beneath them wore now to be ■ 
seen the eager, angry billows, dashing them- ’> 
selves against the walls of ice, arid seeming to 
burry them forward to their fearful work. 'The 
sharp reports and crashing fall of the masses 
continually split from tho parent berg, became 
at every moment more audible, and reminded 
one of the sounds drifted from a bat tle-field down 
upon the devoted town doomed to the horrors.of 
of sack and pillage. 

** Magnificent ?" groaned Captain Singleton, 
echoing his passenger's exclamation. 44 Horri¬ 
ble ! awful! I should rather say. But hasten 
with your preparations, dear madam, onr mi¬ 
nutes on board the Kraken are numbered." 


Without reply Mrs. Gray turned to obey, but 
in so doing, her earnest eyes sought those of 
Swedish Ned, as he stood, with the idle wheel 
still grasped in one hand. He was looking 
neither at her, nor at the icebergs; however his 
face was turned seaward, and upon it was a 
strange, eager, doubting look. 

14 What does be see ?" exclaimed the lady; but 
no one heeded her, fbr in tho same moment a 
strange, gasping cry burst from the sailor’s lips. 

“ A breeze, sir! Look !" 

And with his left hand he pointed far over 
the shining water, to the spot where a dark, 
ruffled patoh, rapidly drawing near, told that 
the fickle wind was coming out of a new quarter, 
in the light puff called by sailors, “ a cat’s paw.” 

44 Thank God l" .cried the captain. But Im¬ 
mediately, with a groan, ho exclaimed, 44 But 
it’s too late—too late, I’m afraid !" and hemear 
sured with his eye, the distance between the 
Kraken and the icebergs, and then the space 
yet to be traversed by the little breeze. 

44 You can’t weather them, Ned, with this 
puff,” continued he, in the Bame low tone, for 
even in that moment, balanced between life and 
death, the etiquette of the quarter-deck pre¬ 
vailed, and tho captain would not be overheard 
taking counsel with a common sailor, although 
both men knew, that, without that sailor at the 
wheel, Capt. Singleton would hardly have dream¬ 
ed of saying his ship. 

44 No, sir, wo can’t run by before wo moot her,” 
replied Swedish Ned, already handling the wheel 
as the jockey feels the mouth of his horso, while 
waiting for the starting word. 

“ No, we can’t do it," groaned the captain, 
still eyeing the great, white wall, stretching far 
across his course. 

44 But if this oat’s paw holds, I can pat her 
between the bergs." 

44 Good God, man ! They’re closing upon each 
other at every moment! If the breeze fails us, 
under their lee, we shall be crushed between 
them, like an egg-shell!’’ 

44 Aye, sir, and if we try to run by them, we 
shall be drove under, like a shore-boat under a 
steamer. The r’yals draw, sir. Will you give 
the order ?** 

Thus recalfod to his position. Capt. Singleton 
turned toward the waist of Ihe vessel, where stood 
the eager knots of sailors, every eye fixed upon 
him, while a buzz of joyous excitement told that 
they, too, felt the promise of the coining breeze, 
and were but waiting for orders to st rain every 
muscle and every nerve to its utmost. 

Beyond them the groups of stperage passen¬ 
gers, dimly comscions of a new hope, although 
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they knew not what, buzzed and swarmed, like 
angry beea, ready to attack the first object offered 
to their blind rag® <«\d terror. 

“ No getting those fellows into the boats with¬ 
out mutiny and murder,” was the thought which 
rushed through Philip Singleton's mind, as his 
eyes swept the forward deck; but it served to 
steady and to nerve him; and as his orders rung 
out full and clear, every man who heard him felt 
a new confidence replacing the chili of inaction 
and hopelessness. 

Mrs. Gray did not go below. If she was to die, 
she preferred doing so with her eyes open, and 
did not think it important that her dead hands 
should grasp a few trinkets, a purse, a packet of 
purple and fine linen. She preferred standing 
there on deck, white and quiet, now gazing at 
the great bergs frowning closo above her, now 
listening to the captain’s rapid orders, And watch¬ 
ing their swift fulfillment, and now glancing at 
the pale, set face, gleaming eyes, and nervous, 
stalwart figure of the . helmsman, who never 
looked at her, but, with his stern gaze bent upon 
the fast-closing passage, toward whichhe steered, 
seemed ready to dispute hjs course, even with 
the impressive monsters who opposed it, and to 
have more than a fair chance of success. . 

The breeze proved fitful and uncertain, now 
filling the sails to their utmost, and sending the 
Kraken flying through the water, now sighing 
away almost into calm, never strong enough, or 
steady enough to have made it possible for her to 
have stood outside the icebergs, upon whose im¬ 
mense bulk the fitful young wind had as yet no 
effect, even to check the onward course caused by 
their own momentum. Thus it was, with the ir¬ 
regular and jerking motion of an ill-broken 
steed, that the Kraken held her course; and still 
with the calm eye and hand of him who feels 
himself master of the steed's wildest struggles, 
Swedish Ned held the wheel, and guided the 
quivering vessel straight in between the jaws of 
death, already closing upon her. 

“If the wind fails us now, wo are lost,” mur¬ 
mured Margaret Gray, and a tingling thrill ran 
through her young veins, and the blood ebbed 
from her finger-tips, leaving them as cold as 
death. And yet she was not afraid. 

High upon either hand rose the greaty ^rhite 
walls, the chill of their icy breath seeming like 
the visible presonoe of death ; far away in the 
distance, gleamed the sunny, qpen sea, like the 
unattainable fields of Pars4ise; and behind 
them the outer spurs of the ice-mountains seemed 
already dosing together. 

“ If the wind fails now !” The words seemed 
to set themselves to the dreary beat of the waves 


upon the base of the icebergs* and to ring through 
and through the woman’s excited brain, until 
she could hardly refrain from- shrieking them 
aloud. But she neither shrieked, nor ivppt; she 
only cluugyet more tightjy to the bulwark against 
which she leaned, and with her bloodless face 
and bright eyes turned toward the helmsman’s 
strong,,br^ve presence, she waited for what 
should come, trusting in God and hinj f 

The wind did not foil; but, on the contrary, 
confined between the icebergs, as in a tunnel, it 
gathered new force and a steadier direction, and 
filled the sails; and urged the flying vessel pn, 
until when, with a great crash, the two bergs 
smote together, and closed the channel behind 
her, and so put off the wind, as if avast door had 
shut upon it, the Kraken already lay beyond the 
farthest boundary of the passage, with the open 
sea before her* and the soft, June sky smiling 
above, as gently as if no thought of death aud 
terror had ever marred its peace. 

“We are safe! saved almost by a miracle!”, 
said Capt. Singleton, coming up to his passenger, 
and offering his hand in congratulation. 

She placed her own ip it, and returned its 
pressure, but tremblingly said, 

“ Not by a miracle, although God’s hand was 
over us; It was wrought through brave and skill¬ 
ful men. Thank you. Capt. Singleton, and-” 

She crossed thq deqk as she spoke r and extended 
her hand to Swedish Ned. “ And thank you, 
too, for even Capt. Singleton copld not have 
Baved his ship without you.”. 

As Swedish Ned heard these words, and looked 
at her who uttered them, his pale face flushed 
deeply, and the hand he extended in answer to 
hers, trembled visibly, while* he snid, 

“ I hope we all did our best, ma’am. Nobody 
was cooler than you, and that helped as much as 
anything.” 

Capt. Singleton listened to this brief converse- 
tion with a disapproving face. As a captain, he' 
did not like to see a passenger shaking hands 
with, and complimenting, one of his foremast 
hands; and, as Philip Singleton, he was annoyed 
that the woman he had grown to love, should 
thus speak to another man. And yet he i?os too 
brave not to acknowledge (he truth of wjiat she 
had said, and the thrpe feclings* working to¬ 
gether, made him thrust his hanfi in toll is pocket 
and say, 

ft Yesj Ned, you did your part very well, and 
here’s a dollar for you to drink the lady’s health, 
when we get ashore.” 

It was Mrs. Gray who flushed now, and, with 
a look of shame, she half raiped her hand, ns f 
to draw bock that of the captain; but with a 
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quick glance toward her, the Swede was already 
aaying, 

“ Thank you, sir; but I don’t think tho lady 
would wish it.” 

“ Not wish you to take the dollar, or not wish 
you to drink her health, man V ' asked the cap¬ 
tain, with good-humored contempt. 

“ Neither one, sir. Bight bells.” And Swed¬ 
ish Ned turned to strike them, then nodded to 
the sailor whose turn to relieve him at the wheel 
was thus announced, and, with a half bow to the 
captain and lady, he walked slowly forward. 

“ A splendid fellow that, Capt. Singleton,” 
said she. 

u IFm ! A good seaman; but absurdly set up 
in his ideas,” replied the captain, shortly. “ But 
here it is twelve o'clock, and you've had no 
breakfast. Steward!” 

11 Or you either,” suggested Mrs. Gray, gently. 

“Only my six o’clock coffee and biscuit. I 
will take a lunch with you now, if you please. 
Will you go down?” 

“ One more look at the icebergs first, please ;” 
and, leaning upon the captain's arm, Mrs. Gray 
looked long and earnestly at tho great, white 
dangers floating so calmly astern, as if they were 
only points of interest and beauty in the view, 
with no possibility of harm in all their magnifi¬ 
cent bulk. 

“ There 1 Now I will go down. How cold it 
has grown. I hope there are no more icebergs 
coming,” said Bhe, and the captain, looking 
keenly around the horizon, replied, 

“ I hope not, but who knows!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Th* chill in the air, of which Mrs. Gray had 
complained, rather increased than diminishd, 
and wise old salts, shaking their heads over their 
splicing and knotting, their tar-buckets and 
marling-spikes, muttered that the Kraken wasn’t 
out of her troubles yet, and that the nexj. ice¬ 
berg mightn't be so easy to get clear of. 

Whether the captain shared their opinion 
or not, no man was qualified to say, but al¬ 
though his own was not given, what it was 
might be guessed from his orders that the stores 
hastily placed in the boats should be more 
snugly arranged and covered with tarpaulins, 
and that the boats themselves should be so dis¬ 
posed at their davits that the falls could be let 
go or cut at a moment’s warning. Tho two deck- 
boats were righted, oars and provisions placed in 
them, and they wore covered with old sails, so 
that if the Kraken should sink beneath them, 
they were all ready to float above her a wreck. 


A lookout was stationed at the bows, with order 8 
to watch especially for icebergs, and all the men 
were pithily enjoined by Barlow, the chief mate, 
to “ keep their eyes skinned, or there would be 
worse squalls inboard than Outboard.” 

The day passed, somewhat drearily, and Mrs. 
Gray was glad to retiro to her state-room, at nil 
earlier hour than usual. Some vague feeling of 
coming emergency, she hardly knew what, 
prompted her, before she lay down, to secure 
her money, jowelry, and a water-proof lefN^ 
case, about her person, and to lie down fully 
and warmly dressed. Then she said her prayers, 
simply a 3 a child, and closed her eyes. Th© last 
sound in her ears, as she dropped asleep, was 
the cheery voice of Swedish Ned, hauling down 
upon tho sheets, close beside her state-room win¬ 
dow. 

As the night deepened it came on to blow, and 
with the wind came a small, stinging rain, pene¬ 
trating to the skin of thoso not incased in oil¬ 
skin garments, and blinding the eyes that sought 
to pierce it. The mi Inight watch was set, and 
tho men relieved weut stamping along the deck 
toward the forecastle, shaking themselves like 
water-dogs, and grumbling, as sailors always do 
grumble, even while holding themselves ready 
for twice the hardship they have just endured. 

“A dog’s life it is, and maybe a dog’s death 
a-coming, unless we get clear of these cursed 
bergs,” growled one, shouldering along the nar¬ 
row gangway; but a great wet hand, half play¬ 
fully, slapped upon his mouth, cut short whatever 
was coming next, and a voice out of the darkness 
muttered, 

“ Avast with your growling, Bill; the lady's 
state-room is just alongside, don’t you see? 
What's the good of waking her with croaking 
about icebergs, eh ?” 

“ Avast yourself, Ned; did the lady ever trou¬ 
ble herself to talk to me half an hour at a time ?” 

So much of the conversation came sifting in 
with the keen night-wind, through the ill-fitting 
window of Margaret Gray’s state-room; and in 
the darkness Bhe blushed, and smiled at the last 
taunt of ugly old Bill, whom, to be sure, she had 
never found time to address. 

“ I will talk to him, to-morrow. I don’t be¬ 
lieve he will ever be careless about waking me 
again,” thought she, composing herself to sleep 
with the pretty smile not yet faded from her lips. 

High rose the wind, more wildly flew the 
sleety mist and spray; on drove the Kraken, 
like a frightened creature, flying from the death 
wlrch followed c’oso and fhrious behind. The 
cabin clock had just struck two, and the man at 
the wheel had answered it with four blows upon 
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the bell, and sweeping the baok of his great, 
hair/ hand aeross his eyes, turned again toward 
the binnacle, when he was startled by an awful 
cry from the lookout, who, truth to tell, had 
been sheltering himself for a few moments be¬ 
hind the bulwarks, and in returning to his post, 
had found the breakers dashing into his very 
face. But his shriek of terror and surprise was 
also his death-cry, for in the same instant the 
Krakon struck with a crash that shattered her 
bows like the frailest porcelain, knocking the 
masts out of her as one might prostrate the 
straws that a child sticks into a shaving for his 
puny boat. The next instant rose the shrieks of 
fifty drowning wretches, already struggling with 
the waves that poured in to their crowded den, 
and mercifully smothered them there before they 
could reach the awful scene above, where, amid 
the noise of crashing spars and splintering masts, 
the deafening reports of the sails snapping and 
cracking in the wind like musketry, the rattle 
and All of heavy blocks, and the sweep of the 
great waves as they broke all over the wreck, 
were to be distinguished the cries of human 
agony in its extremity; the shrieks extorted 
from strong men as the life is torn from them. 

Thrown from her berth by the first crash, 
Mrs. Gray staggered toward the compauion-way, 
but as she reached the deck, a new explosion 
beneath her very feet threw her into the heap of 
sails and rigging tangled round the stump of the 
mizzenmast. The main deck had burst, from the 
pressure of air as the sea drove in beneath it, 
and now the wreck was breaking up so rapidly 
that the survivors only hoped to reach the bqats. 
and get them afloat before all went down 
together. 

Capt. Singleton struggled to reduce the flight 
to something like a retreat, and to sustain himself 
in the position of a commander; but iu such 
moments as these, men become wild beasts; and 
Mrs. Gray saw him, as he was hastening to her 
assistance, knocked senseless by one of his mu¬ 
tinous crew. 


| And now rose a terrible wailing cry from the 

> other side of the vessel; the boat there had been 
|-out away, and, before it touched the water, was 
) swamped by a huge wave, which swept away four 
; men with it; the deck-boats were already washed 

away, stove, or sunk, no one stopped to see 
; which, so that the starboard cutter, now tossing 
beside the wreck, was the last hope, and into it 
the remnant of the crew were tumbling, one over 
the other. 

44 Push off! push off 1 She's settling I She’s 
going down!” roared some; and others cried, 
> 44 Where's the old man, and thp woman? We 
j; ain’t going to leave them!” 

44 Why don’t they tumble in ? 'tfhere are they ? 

; We can’t wait! Hallo, captain, where be you?” 
14 Gone under. Push off——” 

44 Hanged if I will—here goes I” 

And Billiugs, the second mote, leaped aboard. 

; The next moment, he appeared af the side of the 
; vessel, dragging something after him. 

44 Hold on, boys! Here’s the old man, hit on 
; the head, and oan’t speak, but alive. We ain't 
: going to leave him behind. How’d we ever look 

> folks in the face if we got home?*’ 

44 Don’t you see the woman, nowhere? 1 ’ asked 
;! one, pausing on his oar. 

44 No ; gone to glory, I reckon, and it’s the best 

> that oould happen to her,” replied Billiugs, se- 

> paring the lifeless figure of the captain to liis 
\ own, with half a dozen turns of rope. Then, 

I raising it in his arms, he boldly leaped into the 
boiling sea, sank, rose, struggled wildly for a 
moment, and was sinking again when his com¬ 
rades reached him with on oar, and, after a ter¬ 
rible effort, dragged him, with his helpless bur- 
\ den, into the boat. 

| 44 Now for it! The chanoe is pretty nigh 

| gone, at any rate,” growled pld Bill, and, drag- 
j ging.at their oars with the defperate strength 

I of men whose death stares them in the face, 
five of the survivors of the Kraken rowed away,, 

i leaving her to sink how and when she would. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Wa walk of gray noon* by the old canal 
Where rain-drop* patter on th’ autumnal leaves; 
Now watching from tome ivied orchard wall. 

In slopes of stubble, figures pile the sheaves; 

Or, under hanks in shadow of their grass, 

Bine waterflies, by starts, jettingly pass 
Mid large leaves level on the glassy cool; 


Or noiseless dizry midpres winking round 
The se'relng sallow^ of the meadow pool! 

While Into ckmdy stillness sinks each sound. 

And sifts the moulting sunlight, wartf mid mellow. 
O’er sandy beach remote, or elumb’rous flood. 

Or mossy red brick mansion by the wood, 

Among its rooks, and hayricks burned and yellow!. 
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Theue was a mystery about her fVom the first. 
No one kn^w where She cainfe frthn; or how she 
had come exactly. It seemed useless to discuss 
probabilities, and wonder how it was that tlio 
two, prim, little principals of the seminary, could 
make up thcif minds to tolerate a person, who 
must have appeared so very questionable in their 
eyes. Even the most inquisitive of the older 
girls, who tried to sift the matter to the bottom, 
arrived at nothing definite, and were baffled; and 
so there it rested. But it was very queer, We oil 
decided; perhaps because we could work our 
way to no other conclusion. By 44 we” I mean 
the young ladies of the Misses Tripp's Seminary 
and myself. I am the English teacher of the 
younger classes, and have been ever since dear 
little Miss Eloisa Tripp called mo into the parlor, 
three years ago, and told me that my education 
was finished, and henceforth they would regard 
me as being in their employ. They had befen 
very good to me; indeed they were good to every¬ 
body ; and there was not a girt in tho school who 
did not love the two quaint little creatures en¬ 
thusiastically, often as they laughed at their prim¬ 
ness and fad fed-out romance; and, as for me, I 
must have been dreadfully hard-hearted and 
wicked, if 1 had not been grateful for the gene¬ 
rosity which had cared for me, a desolate child, 
with tteithfer home, nor friends, and, certainly, 
with no claim upon the two old ladies, who had 
only been our neighbors a few months, when my 
mother died, and left me quite alone. I had 
been with 1 them ever since then, ever since the 
day of the flmeral, when Miss Rosabella carried 
me away ftrom my mother's coffin, and took mo 
home, and comforted me with apricot preserves, 
in their prim, little green-papered parlor; and, 
though I am telling another's story, instead of my 
own, I am sure there can be no harm in saying, 
that, from that day to this, their whimsical, 
warm-hearted gentleness to me has never failed ; 
and I hope I shall never live long enough to for¬ 
get it. So it is not to be wondered at, that, 
when Dolores came, I was quito willing to love, 
and respect her mystery. It was quite enough 
for me', if 1 was a girl and curious, that Miss 
Eloisa and Miss Rosabella sanctioned her pre¬ 
sence, were kind to her in their staid, little, af¬ 
fectionately-patronizing way. But, though I 
never mentioned it to the other girls, she was 
60 


| more a mystery to ine thkn to the rest Cf them, 

[ for I had accidentally heard and seen something 
they had not, and this was how it happened, 

The night before she was first introduced to 
us, in the school-room, was a vefy wet and 
stormy one, and the little ones having gone to 
bed, the older girls Were sitting Found the fire, 
in the library, reading and talking, when all flt 
onco I heard Miss Eloisa call to me from the 
parlor below, where they .usually spent their 
evenings. 

44 Toodie, my deal*," she said. 44 1 want you." 

Now my real name was Gertrude. But Toodie 
was the old baby name I gave myself, before my 
mother died, and she had liked it so, and laughed 
at it so often, in a happy way, that Miss Eloisa 
and Miss Rosabella never would call mo anything 
else. 

I jumped up at once, and went to the top of 
the stairs, and, looking dodrn; was quite startled 
to see how pale and excited Miss Eloisa looked. 
She was even trembling a little, and l saw there 
were tears in her eyes, as she spoke to me. 

44 Come into the parlor, Toodie, my dear," she 
said, in a hushed voice, ns if she did not want 
anybody to hear. 44 Sister Rosabella had some¬ 
thing for you to do." 

I ran down as quickly and lightly as possible; 
but when I pushed the door of the little, green- 
papered parlor open, and went in, I found my¬ 
self starting again. 

Before the fire knelt Miss Rosabella, and tapon 
the hearth-rug, at her feet, lay a girl, in a wet, 
draggled dress, face downward, and with tangled 
masses of black hair, hanging dank and heavy 
about her figure. A girl about eighteen or nine¬ 
teen years of age, and in a dead faint. Miss Rosd- 
belia was rubbing her hands, and Miss Eloisa, 
who had hurried in before me, was trying to 
take the stopper out of a bottle of smelling-salts, 
and, as I came in, both looked up at me, as if 
they were frightened. 

4 * Shut the door, Toodie," said Miss Rosabella, 
44 and then get out some brandy. We sent for 
you, because we would rather trust you than the 
servants. Poor young creature. Sister Eloisa! 
Poor thing! Dear! dear! Poor thing!" 

I did as I was told, without asking any ques¬ 
tions, and then knelt dowu too, and bogan to try 
to help them. But for some time it really seemed 
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•s if the would never open her eyes again, the 
was so at ill and deathly; and, when she did open 
* t^em, I was quite* lightened. They were such 
* great eyes; such great, somtoe, sad eyes, and 
contrasted so fearfully in their dead blackness, 
with her thin, white face. She wds «very thin 
and worn, so thin and wori^fndeed, that I fan¬ 
cied she mast just have recoV#ed from a long 
illness. Bat this was not all. The moment sho 
returned to consciousness, it seemed os if a des¬ 
perate terror seized upon her. She raised her- 
self from the floor a little, and looked at us all, 
one after the other; at Miss Eloisa first, then at 
me, and then at dear, little Miss Rosabella, Whose 
dear, wrinkled. Old free was all wet with terfrs. 
I think these tears must have given tUe poor* 
creature some hope, or, at least, must have meant 
a great deal to her, for. the hext instant, she 
flung herself down upon the hearth-fug again, 
clasping her arms about Miss Rosabella’s feet, 
and laying her deathly face upon them ! 

“ For God's sake,” she cried out, * for—For 

God’s sake-” and then stopped, choked with 

her sobs and struggling for breath. 

“Sister Eloisa,” said Miss Rosabella. 

“Sister Rosabella,” said Miss Eloisa, and 
each looked at the other, with the tears running 
down their faces. 

41 Don’t send me away,” gasped the girl, 4 ‘ out 
—into the—dark—for—for God’s sake. You 
don’t know—what lies—waiting fbr me—there— 
or you would never send a womah out—because 
you are women. 

“Toodie, my dear,” said Miss Rosabella, with 
a gentle, little, frightened look at me, “ I think 
you had better go up stairs.” 

And so, of course, I went, and heard no more; 
and this is why I say Dolores was more a mys¬ 
tery to me than she was to any of the other 
girls. 

The next morning, when -wp were all busy at 
work, Miss Rosabella brought Dolores into the 
school-room, and introduced her to the pupils. 
She was to teach French and mnsic, Miss Rosa¬ 
bella said, and she hoped the young ladies would 
he very ftmd of her, and would try to save her 
all unnecessary trouble, for she was not very 
strong. But though she spoke so cheerftilly and 
hnmbly, I, who had known her all my life, could 
see that she was half afraid of her own daring, 
and would make herself secretly miserable over 
her bold venture, until she had found that time 
proved it a success. 

As I was going to bed that night, I met her on 
the stairs, and when I lifted up my face to kiss 
her, as usual, she took it in both her hands, and 
looked deep down into my eyes, as if she was 


thinking about me, and asking herself a question 
both at the same time. 

M We have a little secret to keep together, now, 
Toodie, my dear,” she said, at last. 

M Yes, ma’am,” I answered* “ if yon wish.” 

“ Yes, my love, I do wish,” she said. “ It is 
a secret it would bo very cruel to tell, Toodie, 
even ever so innocently, to any one. It might 
drivd a broken-hearted creature to despair; so 
wo won’t say a word about it, will we?” 

“No, Mies Rosabella,” I said, “not a word; * 

though I don’t quite understand.” And I'did 
not understand then/ either, though the time 
came when ! did. 

She bent down and kissed me, and the tears 
Were in her eyes again: “This has been an 
anxious day to me, Toodie,” she said. « 4 I have 
had a great responsibility resting on my shoul¬ 
ders, and I am afraid it will weigh heavy on me 
for many a day: but better that it should bo so, 
than that I should wrong one of God’s creatures. 
Good-night, my dear.” 

I watched her go down the stairs, an odd, 
prim, little figure, with an odd, prim, littlo head¬ 
dress set on the top of the stiff, brown curls of 
her false-front; and somehow the mere sight of 
her sent a rush of love to my heart. It was 
strange enough that I had never thought before 
of what my life might have been, if Miss Rosa¬ 
bella had not carried me from my mother’s coffin, 
that day, into the small, green-papered parlor; 
but the wonder had never presented itself to my 
mind before, and it came up6n me, just that 
minute, with a force that frightened me. I 
turned round and went up to my little bedroom, 
with an awed feeling; and when I had shut the 
door, the first thing I did was to kneel down by 
my warm, white, bed, and pray, scarcely know¬ 
ing why. I felt io grateful, almost, 1 think, as 
if I had been saved from a great danger. 

And so, after this, Dolores became an accepted 
fact, and in the course of time we began to be* 
very fond of her. I am almost sure, too, that 
the older girls liked her all the better for the 
sake of the unexplained mystery; and I know 
the more imaginative ones made quite a heroine 
of her. And, indeed, it was scarcely to be won* 
dered at. She was so young, and so pretty, and 
so sad; always so sad. She was always gentle 
and faithful in the performance of her duties, 
but she never brightened, as it seemed natural 
that she should have brightened, considering 
that she was only a mere girl. When she moved 
about the school-room, her manner was strangely 
subdued, and when she spoke her voice had no 
girlish ring. It seemed strange, too, that though 
we were all so fond of her, she appeared to 
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shrink a little from us, eren while it was so plain 
that she was grateful. When we gathered around 
t)*e fire, chatting in our school-girl fashion, she 
rarely joined us; and eren if she was with us I, 
for one, could not help feeling sadly that she was 
not of us; her beautiful, youthful face had so 
terrible a Bhadow upon it, and her great, dark 
eyed were so full of the unrest of pain. That 
she liked me, in her silent, sorrowful w^r, I was 
sure—at least, I began to be sure, when she had 
been with us some little time. At first, I had 
been afraid that she would feel some embarrass¬ 
ment and distrust of me, if she remembered that 
I had seen her that first night, so I tried very 
hard to be cheerful and straightforward, and 
affcotionate toward her always; and I really 
think she understood me, for before she had 
been in the house long, I found out that she 
often came to me for little things, and let me 
help her in little ways, as if she felt sure that I 
was to be relied upon. Still she never kissed 
me, as the other girls did, and once, when she 
\fits lying upon the sofa, suffering from headache, 
and I bent over and kissed her, she turned quite 
pale, and instead of kissing me again, drooped 
against the pillow, trembling, and white, and 
downcast, as if she was ashamed, or frightened. 
But we were very good friends for all that, in a 
quiet way, and if I had ever had any secrets, I 
am sure I could have trusted Dolores with them, 
jiiBt as I would have trusted Miss Rosabella, or 
Miss Eloisa. After a while, too, wfien another 
pupil came, and my bed was needed, I was sent 
to Bhare Dolores’ room; and so we were thrown 
more together; and the more I saw her, the 
more 1 loved her and pitied her. I used to 
waken at night, sometimes, long after every one 
else was asleep, and found, when I opened my 
eyes, that she was crouching upon the floor, in 
her black dress, (she always wore black,) with 
her pale, sad, young face drooping against the 
wiudow-p&ne, just as she had a habit of sitting 
for long hours, when sho was in her saddest and 
most silent moods. 

“ Dolores !” I would say, “ Dolores! are you 
awake?” And then, perhaps, she would start a 
little, and turn round to answer me. and if it 
teas light enough, I always saw a strange, heavy 
shadow in her eyes, at such times. 

“ I am not tired,” she would reply, u I would 
rather sit here than go to bed. I cannot sleep.” 

It wan about this time that the girls began to 
tiotice, that she was in the habit of going out for 
a few hours, on a certain day of each month. 
She was never absent for more than a few hours; 
W, whether the day was pleasant or unpleasant, 
she was always missing from the school-room 


when it came round. She evidently went with 
Mias Eloisa 1 s consent, and with Miss Rosabella’s 
also; but we never heard them make eten the 
most trifling comment upon her absence, which 
3ould suggest what its object might be. It was 
always on her return from these mysterious 
visits that she was most silept and sorrowful, and 
it was always at times that she sat latest at 
the window of our bedroom before attempting to 
indress. 

On the Christmas-eve of the third year after 
she had come to us, a strange thing happened, so 
strange a thing, indeed, that it created quite a 
sensation in our littlo world. 

We were all busy making our little prepara¬ 
tions, during the afternoon, all of us, I mean, 
who did not spend the holidays at home,—and 
there were several pupils who did not,—and as 
our time was our own at Christmas, we generally 
spent the greater part of it in making pretty tri¬ 
fles for Christmas gifts. So we were all sitting 
together round our favorite library fire, working 
and chatting, when suddenly Cecil Desmond, a 
pretty Irish girl, whose father was an officer in 
the India service, spoke up, all at once, changing 
the subject of conversation suddenly. 

“Girls,” she said, “Dolores has gone out 
again, on one of her mysterious visits.” 

“It is very queer,” said one of the others. 
“ I do wonder where she goes to. It is as good 
as a novel. Toodie, are you sure you never hear 
Miss Eloisa, or Miss Rosabella say anything 
about it ?” 

I bent a little closer over my work, for my face 
was always a dreadful tell-tale, and I was afraid 
that if I appeared confased they might begin to 
wonder still more among themselves, and in the 
end say and feel the very things about Dolores 
Miss Rosabella had wished to guard her from, 
when she spoke to me about the little secret we 
had in common. 

“ Why don’t you ask ?” said Cecil Desmond. 

“ I think,” I answered as quietly as possible, 
“ that if either Miss Rosabella or Miss Eloisa had 
intended that we should know anything about it, 
they would have told us without being asked, 
and if they don’t tell us, it must be because it is 
better that we should not exactly understand.” 

“Well, of course, that is quite right,” said 
Cecil. “ But it puzzles me, I can tell you; They 
sat up talking together in the parlor, lost night, 
all three of them, until after twelve o’cloek; 
and to-day both Miss Eloisa and Miss Rosabella 
look actually pale, and nervous, and anxious; 
and I am sure Dolores’ face, as she passed me in 
the hall before going out, was absolutely deathly; 
and, directly she saw I was looking at her, she 
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polled her veil down, as if she wauled to hide 

it.” 

I had fancied myself that both my old friends 
appeared anxious during the day; but, of course, 
I had said nothing about it, and 1 knew that 
what Cecil said about Dolore's deathly pallor was 
quite true, for 1 had met her, too, as she was 
going out, and had almost been startled by her 
heavy-eyed, colorless face. 

When she returned, we were having tea, so we 
did not see her at once, and, when we did see 
her, we met with an additional surprise. 

This surprise came first to me. Tea being over, 
l found that I needed something from the parlor, 
and so went downstairs to get it. When I opened 
the room-door, the first object that caught my 
eye was the figure of Dolores, standing in the 
dim light, before the window, a tall, slender, 
dark-robed figure, holding by the hand a little 
child. 

I started back. I scarcely knew why, unless 
it was that the strange, lonely sadness of her at¬ 
titude made me feel as if it would be better to 
leave her; but, Miss Rosabella spoke. 

44 Come in, Toodie, dear,” she said. ** I have 
something to show you.” 

And then, when 1 came in, she went to Do¬ 
lores, who still stood motionless, and, bending 
down, took the little child's hand from her clasp. 

44 Toodie, my dear," she said, and her sweet, 
old voice shook strangely, though I had never 
heard it so loving and tender in my life. 44 Too¬ 
die, my dear, here is a littlo child, who has been 
sent to us to be taken oare of, almost as you 
were sent to us, my dear, and we want you to 
help us to care for it." 

For one minute I did not speak. Jt was the 
something in her voice, I think, and the help¬ 
less sadness, expressing itself in Dolore s silent 
figure, that filled my heart so fall; but I knelt 
down upon the carpet, and kissed the little child, 
again and again, though when I answered it was 
only in three half-whispered words. 

44 Yes, Miss Rosabella," I said. 

Then Miss Rosabella, standing up, spoke to me 
again. 

44 Then, my dear," she said, 41 you shall begin 
to help us now. You shall take him into the 
school-room, and show him to the girls, and you 
shall say to them what I have said to you now, 
that he is a lonely little child, sent to ns to be 
taken care of, and they most try to love him. It 
will be better, Toodie, that you should do this, than 
that we should, Eloisa, or myself, or Dolores." 

So I took the little one in my arms, and car¬ 
ried him up stairs, and setting him in the mulst 
of the group about the fire, told them, as briefly 


as I could, and ns steadily,, what Miss Rosabella 
had said. If they had been older, it is probable 
that they would have asked more questions about 
the matter ; but, as it was, they were too much 
delighted, in their school-girl way, and too happy 
in the possession of suoh a novelty, to be very 
ourious. The child was very pretty, a fair.little 
fellow, with a round, baby face; blonde, baby 
curls, and great, round, dark, haxel eyes; so ho 
ruled Supreme at onoe. No school-girl is proof 
against a baby, and these girls were no exception 
to the rule. They fell down, and worshiped 
immediately, and contended among themselves 
for baby favors. 

Standing opart, I watched them all silently. 
The minute that 1 took this little child into my 
arms, my heart had grown all full of warmth and 
love for it. They were going to care for it, ns 
they had oared for me, and 1 wanted to help 
them; 1 wanted to share the work with them, 
because I had no other way of showing how 
thankful I was. 

So 1 made up my mind to do my very best to 
care for it, in the wisest and most faithful wfty. 
I attended to its wants, and endeavored to be 
thoughtful always, where it was conoerned. I 
do not think I was ever tired of it, and I know 
there were often times when it mode mo very 
happy indeed. 

It began to love me too, and, in the end, the 
girls began, by one consent, to consider it as my 
special oharge, though they Were all very fond 
of it, from Miss Rosabella to the youngest pupil 
in the school. And Dolores cared for it with the 
rest of us; but her love was of a different kind. 
It was a silent, shrinking, timid love, a love that 
made her watoh it hour by hour, and day by day, 
and yet never seem to grow light-hearted, or girl¬ 
ish over it, as the others did. She never played 
with it, or laughed at its pretty ways; though, 
when other people were tired, or when it was 
fretfal or ill, she would hold it in her arms for 
hours, and watch over it with a depth of yearn¬ 
ing in her eyes, that was terrible to see. 

It was quite natural, perhaps, that the little 
creature should care more for the brightest and 
most playful of its friends; but I could never 
help wishing that it would care more for Dolores; 
and I tried very hard to cause it to be fonder 
of her. But, whether her sad, young face seemed 
unattractive to it, or whether her black dresses 
frightened it, I cannot Say. I only know that it 
never clung to her, as it clung to the others, and 
it was always ready to leave her. 

44 It does not care for me," she said to me 
once, when it was trying to get away from her. 
14 It will not love me! See!" And her voice 
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broke into a sound like a cry* “ I cannot make 
it lore me.” 

If she had been sad before, she was for, for 
sadder in those days. She grew worn and hol¬ 
low-eyed again, just as she had been when first 
we knew her; and sometimes it made my heart 
ache to look at her. If she had been a, middle- 
aged woman, it would have seemed more natu¬ 
ral; but her slight, black-robed figure was so 
youthful, and her pale face so nearly a child’s, 
it was almost impossible to believe that she was 
twenty-two year’s old. 

The little boy had been with us nearly a year, 
and we had learned to lore him him dearly, 
when, all at once, without any warning os it 
were, a great trouble come upon us. Feror broke 
out among the pupils, and one after another was 
taken ill, until only a few were unstricken, and 
these few were obliged to be sent;to their homes. 
It was a terrible time for us. Our two dear old 
friends wero too for advanced in years to be very 
strong; indeed, for some time, all the principal 
duties had devolved upon Dolores and myself, 
since it was decided that, in after years, wo wero 
to carry on the sohool together. When the epi¬ 
demic appeared, we hod our bands full indeed. 
The servants were frightened, and would not 
stay with us, and there were no new onoa who 
were willing to face the disease. So Dolores and I 
worked night and day, doing our best, and trying 
to save our friends any heavy labor. But it was 
a difficult task, and wo both of us felt the strain 
upon our strength fearfully, though neither of 
us broke down until the worst was over. This 
worst lasted two months, in which thchouso was 
like a hospital, and three poor girls died, and 
were carried to their homes to be buried. In 
the meantime, little Theo (that was the little 
boy’s name,) ran about the house, looking as 
bright and strong as ever. He hod never been 
as pretty and loving as he was through those 
dreadful days; and somehow or other he began 
to seem to care more for Dolores. lie would 
come to her, when she was unoccupied for a mo¬ 
ment, and when she lifted him in hor arms, 
would lay his round cheek upon her neck, and 
look up at her with his questioning, baby eyes. 
More than once, I went into one of the rooms, 
and found her standing holding him in this way, 
as if she had forgotten all else >otL earth. 

But at last, when this worst of which I have 
spoken of was ovdr, and the convalescent had 
gone home to recruit, I was awakened, one night, 
by a little moan, and when I started up, under¬ 
standing and dreading the sound, I fouud that it 
came from the child, who slept at my side, as he 
always had done from the first. I was out of 


bed and standing on the floor in an instant, and 
when I brought the light and bent over him, I. 
saw that my foart were not groundless ones. The 
dreadful scarlet flush was on his little face, and, 
the next moment, he moaned again. 

“Dolores!” I cried out; “Dolores! get up, 
and come here.” . She rose at once, weak with 
long watching, and almost helpless from exhaus¬ 
tion. When she reached my side, and saw what 
I had seen, she foil upon her knees by the bed¬ 
side, with a cry. 

“ He will die 1” she wailed out; “ he will die! 

I knew it would be so; I felt it from the first.'* 

And so R was. When the doctor came, he 

only lifted the little hand, held it for a moment, 
and then laid it down again upon the baby 
breast. Then he turned and looked at Dolores, 
who still knelt, with her face in the pillow. 

“Is this the mother?’’ he asked, with evident 
hesitation in his wonder at her youth. 

Miss Rosabella stepped forward. 

“This is a dear youug friend,” she said. 
“ The child is on adopted one.” 

Dolores did not move. Until he was gone, she 
knelt by tho pillow, with hidden face, without 
even stirring. Even for a few minutes after the 
door hod closed upon him, she did not alter her 
position. She was so motionless, indeed, that I 
spoke to her, at last, feeling a little frightened. 

“ Dolores 1” I said, kindly. 

Then she slowly lifted her head, and looked 
up at me, her poor, young foce all white and 
woe-begone, her groat dark eyes heavy and wan¬ 
dering, os if she had just woke from a dream. 

What she would have said, or done, I do not 
know, for just at that moment Miss Rosabella 
touched me gently on my arm. 

“ Toodie, my dear,” she said, “ come away.” 

I could not understand exactly what the ten- 
dor tremor, in both voice and touch meant; but 

I I knew it had some deeper significance than I 
could comprehend, so I followed her out of the 
room, wondering and weeping. 

When we reached the little, green-papered 
parlor, I threw myself into toy old friend's arms 
and cried aloud, 

“Oh! Miss Rosabella!” I sobbed, “our poor 
little baby-^our poor, pretty little boy!—Just 
when he whs growing so loving and bright!” 

“My dear,” she said, in a broken, lialf-whis- 
per, patting me on the shoulder as she spoke, 
“ it must be for the best; and we roust try and 
think it is.” And then Bhe broke down and 
cried too. 

Oh, what a terrible trial the next few days 
were to us! Our poor little pet fought against 
his fate so hard, and it was so fearful a thing to 
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wUeh him. It Beemed almost as if he could not 
die; and yet death was so near. My heart was 
almost broken, and there we^et when I 

could not bear to stand by, helplessly, and watch 
his pitiful pain. But Dolores never left him for 
an instant. She would hold him in her patient 
arms for hottrs, when he ,oould npt rest upon his 
pillows; and I fancied, more than once, that she 
did not want any of ,us to touch him. And when 
he died, he died in her arms. 

I shall neve* forget how the end came. He had 
been very restless for a long time, one evening, 
and she had been holding him as usual. At 
lost, he had fallen into a strange,' fitful slumber. 
But, as it grew darker, he became quieter, and 
lay upon the pillow, on her knee r breathing more 
calmly, and Dolores noticed it. 

“ I think he is a little better,” she paid, lifting 
her sad, appealing eyes to .me. 

But just at that moment—it was very sorrow¬ 
ful that it should happen so, just os this first 
gleam of hope had come to her—just at that mo¬ 
ment, the poor, little thing stirred and awakened. 
His eyes were as clear and bright as stars, and 
he raised them to Dolores. He did not peem to 
see me, he only saw Dolores, It was such a 
pretty look he gave her—such a pretty, inno¬ 
cent look! and then—it was not like dying at 
all, it only seemed as if he was well all at oncq, 
and the act was one of his pretty baby ways— 
he turned on the pillow, pad laid his tiny hand 
npon her breast, and was dead. I could not be¬ 
lieve it, at first—I would not believe it; but 
when ho did not move again, or brqathe, I threw 
myself down upon my knees beside him, crying 
out to Dolores to look at him, to apeak to him, to 
speak to me. But she would not move, and sat 
there with her dreadful eyes wide open, as if she 
was stunned, his little, dead hand still upon her 
breast. And then our two friends came in, and 
saw what bad happened, and, being so weak 
with long anxiety and excitement, could not | 
control myself, and sqarcoly knew anything but 
that Miss Rosabella led me out as she had done 
beforo, and that I wrung my hands, and cried 
alou I, half through ray own great grief for the 
dead baby, and half because of the strange, < 


deathly look I had seen on Dolores’ face, os they 
closed the door. 

“ Jbei me go back L” I cried out. “ Let me go 
back to iier. Oh f why is it that it seems as if 
phe wilLdie, too?” 

And then, in a moment more, I knew; for 
Miss Rosabella, looking pale enough herself, and 
weeping gently as she held me in her arms, told 
me the truth. 

“ My dear,” she Baid, 11 it is her own little 
child—she is its mother.” 

She told me the whole story afterward; but 
I have thought it best that it should remain our 
secret still. Suffice it to say, that it was a his¬ 
tory sad enough and cruel enough; more cruel, 
even, than usual; for polores, an orphan and 
friendless, had been betrayed by a mock mar¬ 
riage, which she did not find out for months. 
When she did, she left her traitorous lover with¬ 
out a word, and, half-crazed, half broken-hearted, 
fled, with her baby. 

The night Dolores had como to us was the night 
she had carried her little child to the door of the 
foundling-hospital, and left it there; and the 
days on which she had been absent had been the 
days on which she had gone to stand among the 
crowd of visitors, only to see it; and knowing 
this, our two dear, old friends had formed the 
plan of taking it into their home. If, before 
hearing this truth, I bad loved Dolores, then I 
loved her far, far better; if, beforo hearing it I 
bad pitied her, then I pitied her far, far more. 

To the pupils (who are ours now, since our 
friends have given up their labors,) she seems, 
in these days, a beautiful, sad creature, whose 
gentleness makes her beloved by them all, for, 
indeed, they all love her dearly. 

Her watchful tenderness toward Misp Rosa¬ 
bella, and her sister is so beautiful, apd full of 
grateful humility, that it sometimes brings the 
tears into my eyes. It seems as if she devotes 
her whole existence to them, in a silent, faithful 
way, and though she so rarely speaks of the past, 
I, knowing all, can understand, and see more 
clearly, day by. day, how every act of her life 
tends to the one object of her labor of love. 


ON AN OLD FRENCH AIR. 


BY A . L A N O . 


Tana Is an air for which I would disown 
Mookrt’*, Bosiooi'a, Wafer's melodies— 

A sweat, sad air, that languishes and sighs, 
And keeps its secret charm for me alone. 

Whene'er I hear that music vague and old, 
Two hundred years are mist that rolls away 


The Thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 
A green land golden In the dying day. 

An old rod cpstle, strong with atony towers, 
The windows gay with many-colored gloss; 
Wide plains, and rivers flowing among flowera, 
That bathe the castle basement as they pass. 
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Tbs, the question was settled at last. No more 
plucking of daisy petals; no more fervent wishes 
breathed over lucky four-leaved clovers; no 
more of that innocent necromancy to test the 
future. 

My future was assured, that is, so far as it 
was in my power to assure it. Was it not star¬ 
ing me in the face? Looking at me through 
three flashing eyes? A very agreeable medium 
through which to view it, I thought, those three 
flashing diamonds, set in my betrothal-ring. 

Yes, that ring was the pledge of my engage¬ 
ment to Wilton Reynolds. It promised to be 
a very quiet engagement, not full of any rap- 
turOus joy, perhaps ; not many blushes; few, if 
any, tremors and wild heart-beats ; but, in ex¬ 
change for these doubtful joys, the satisfaction 
of knowing that I had made my choice pru¬ 
dently, sensibly. Every one spoke well of Wilton 
Reynolds. There was but one voice in regard 
to his eminently sensible, sterling qualities, 
which were the things a woman should stay her 
heart upon, the things to make a woman’s home- 
life happy. 

Mr. Reynolds, besides, was not poor. He 
had money enough to take good care of me, to 
make thoroughly comfortable my somewhat fas¬ 
tidious self. 

My grandmother and aunt Esther had told me 
over and over again, impressed it upon me line 
tipoti line, that nothing so muoh conduces to do¬ 
mestic harmony, domestic happiness, as a reason¬ 
able amount of money. 

" If,’* my grandmother used to say, “ if a man 
has good temper, a kind heart, and the will and 
the means to do everything he can for her com¬ 
fort, a woman cannot fail to live happily with 
him; and you will be a great fool, Laura, if you 
throw away such a chance.’ 1 

“But falling in love, grandmama? Don’t 
you think one should do that first?” I ventured 
to add, on one occasion. 

My grandmother stopped to fold her spec¬ 
tacles, and then replied, with a slightly satirical 
smile on her clear-cut face. 

“ That is an innocent exercise of the imagina¬ 
tion that no one surely would be hard-hearted 
enough to And fault with, but when you come to 
making it a prelude to marriage, that is quite a 
different matter.'* 
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“ What! You would not exclude love from 
marriage!” I cried. 

“ By no means,” said my grandmother, calmly. 
“ If a woman marries a man whom she hAS 
reason to respect, and who is kind and good to 
her, she cannot fail to love him.” 

44 Surely something more is necessary. Must 
there not be something about the man’s charac¬ 
ter that is congenial and agreeable ? Some unison 
of tastes, grandmama?” 

A streak of angry red flushed my grand¬ 
mother’s brow. 

“ They are merely the product of the imagina¬ 
tion. Fancy is soon wearied, and the awakening 
to realities is attended by unavailing regrets.” 

“ But, grandmama, don’t you believe in love- 
matches ?” 

“ Laura, I have known many of those so- 
called love-matches, in my life, and every one 
shows the same picture of bitter disappointment 
and delusion.” 

Seeing the practical sense of my grandmother’s 
decisions in other respects, it was not surprising 
that these dispassionately delivered opinions 
should have had their Weight in influencing my 
own views of the question of marriage. 

Wilton loved me desperately, had loved me so 
for years. I like homag;e. Wilton liked to 
render it. Doubtless, we Would be contented 
in our married life. It was a satisfaction to 
think that every one approved. 

I slipped my ring on and off my finger; ad¬ 
mired the effect of the diamonds to my heart’s 
content. They were set just as I liked them, 
three large, clear stones in a row. They looked 
well when I played the piano—Wilton had just 
sent me a roll of music—1 would try it that very 
moment. I could not help smiling a little dis¬ 
dainfully at Wilton’s selection of music—waltiea, 
and arrangements of opera airs. The 14 Con- 
Sortien,” however, was not be despised. I was 
trying it when Wilton was announced. His eyes 
sparkled, when he saw that I was playing his 
music. 

“ Oh, 4 The Consorts I’ ” he said, looking over 
my shoulder. 44 It’s a pretty WAltz—don’t you 
think so ?” 

44 Why don't you say 4 Consortien,’ Wilton?'* 
said I. 44 It sounds so much better than turn¬ 
ing it into English.” 
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“Oh, I don't pretend to pronounce foreign 
languages/' he said, laughing. 

“Why don’t you?” said I, seriously. “You 
ought to study them." 

44 You can do all that for me." 

44 But you ought to do it for yourself," I per¬ 
sisted. 

“ What’s the use? Try those selections from 
Traviata, Laura." 

But I preferred to strum at the waits. 

“ How beautifully you read music, Laura." 

“ Oh, no, I do not," said I, carelessly. 44 It's 
nothing to read a waits." 

I left the piano, and walked to the window. 
Hoses climbed the casement outside, and thrust 
in their blooming sprays. I remember one long 
spray of noisettes that tossed and wared. Near 
the window was a small soft*. Wilton seated 
himself on it, and taking my hand, drew me to 
a seat beside him. 

I hardly knew why it was. Perhaps there was 
something of assured possession in Wilton's air 
and action; but I did not rest fire minutes satis¬ 
fied in this lover-like arrangement. I jumped 
up, and drew an arm-chair before him, and 
threw myself into that. 

41 1 can't stand having my eyes turned from 
the window," I eried. 

41 Then I will turn the reft around," said 
Wilton. 

“ Oh, no! please do not! Just let things stay 
as they are. Now you don’t care about looking 
aft trees, and grass, and all that, and I do; and 
now, I tan look through the window and see the 
delicious green lawn, and the waving branches 
of the trees, and that trailing noisettes, that 
looks as though it sadly needed a support. Oh! 
you don't know how muoh nicer I will be now!" 

“I don’t know anything about that; but I 
know one thing, Laura!" 

44 What is that?" 

14 That you always seem studious to avoid any 
demonstration of affection. I know you love me, 
Laura, and I suppose that is only your way; bnt 
I must say, I think you carry it too far, some¬ 
times." 

I colored deeply. “You are very right," I 
said. 41 1 do not like demonstration at all in 
the leaet degree. You must remember how I have 
been brought up; you know what grandmama 
and aunt Esther are in that respect.” 

Wilton leant over and took my hand. 

44 But you might show a poor fellow some 
kindness once in a while?" 

With a faint impulse of remorsefhl tenderness, 

I bent forward. Just then a shadow fell athwart 
the window-sill. I looked up. 


A pair of shoulders, and a head, obstructed 
my cherished view of waving green boughs and 
noisette roses. Surely I knew that handsome 
head, though four years had passed since I had 
seen it. 

44 Murray! That can be no one but you I" 

44 Murray it is, beyond a doubt," said he, 
laughing at our somewhat startled faees. 44 But 
is that the reason I should be forever excluded 
from the house? Don't you let travelers i , 
Laura?" 

44 Certainly I What was the matter at the 
frontdoor?" 

44 1 can’t tell jrou, except that I rang and 
knocked, then rang and pounded, ineffectually; 
then I heard voices, and wandered here." 

44 Grandmama and aunt Esther are out, and 
the servants must have taken themselves off, too. 
I am so much mortified," I said, apologetically. 

44 Oh ! I am perfectly satisfied out here, since 
I have found some one to talk to," said Murray, 
folding his arms on the window-sill. But I sud¬ 
denly remembered my duties, and ran to open 
the door myself. 

Then I introduced the two gentlemen, 44 My 
cousin, Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. Reynolds," etc. 
They shook hands with each other, in orthodox 
fashion. Wilton, I could see, was annoyed at 
this interruption. As for Murray, it was nothing 
to him if he found me engaged in a suspicious 
tete-a-tete with one man or a doxen. 

He was a cousin, barely near enough to be 
called a cousin ; but our families had always been 
intimate. My grandmother was especially fond 
of him. It was in response to one of her oft- 
repeated invitations that he had come down to 
spend at “Brawteigh" the short summer vaca¬ 
tion he allowed himself. 

Murray was no 44 match." Though clever and 
able, he was only one of that determined brother¬ 
hood' who are toiling, and struggling, and fight¬ 
ing their way, inch by inch, to gain the sweet 
bread of independence, in a city where the con¬ 
testants are hungry and clamorous. No, no 
44 match" was poor Murray, in my grandmother’s 
eyes; 44 a poor lawyer, and a perfectly safe com¬ 
panion for her well-brought-up Laura." 

I was relieved that Wilton chose to take his 
departure early that evening. Of course, I cared 
not at all for Murray’s possible suspicions. I 
was ready to stand by the fret of my engage¬ 
ment before all the world, if it was necessary; 
but Wilton never would talk in general conver¬ 
sation. He had a way of trying to say loving 
little asides to me, that was not pleasant. 

I could not see why a man, were he ever so 
much in love, couli not drop the subject, for 
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Once, and join xn a rational, agreeable conver- 
teation; especially where the new comer hod so 
much to say that was interesting. Once I felt 
really angry, when, whUe Murray was half 
through a sentence, addressing us all, Wilton 
rose abruptly, and went to the window; and 
ealled to ask me to look at something ho saw.. 

I could see how surprised Murray looked, at 
tenth a piece of ill-breeding. 

, After Wilton left, I could talk and listen at 
ease. 

' The conversation was ostensibly general; but 
Murry and I had it all to ourselves. 

There was something strangely pleasant about 
it My spirits rose. 

I felt the keenness and force of Murray’s 
tnind. But I felt, at the same time, a certain 
eonfidonce in myself. I knew that 1 was capable 
of entertaining, of interesting him. 

Murray asked me to Bing. I did not feel like 
selecting one of my wild or pathetic German 
songs, still less like singing an English ballad. 
Irresistibly my voice glided into a dreamy melody, 
that rippled caressingly, ever restrained to the 
regular rock of the bass accompaniment. 

It was Aide’s 11 Danube River.” A trifling 
song enough, considered musically, but strangely 
captivating to some ears. i 

Murray stood by the piano, and watched me 
intently. I knew that I was singing unusually 
well; that I was giving the song a power not its 
own; indeed, there was a certain inflection in my 
voice, that Was new even to me. 

“It is beoause.I am excited,” I thought to 
myself. “ I always sing better when I am under 
the influence of excitement ” 

I thought it over, that night, when I was alone 
in my own room. I leaned out of the window, 
and looked at the resplendent stars; and the per¬ 
fume of the heliotrope and damask-roses, that 
were growing under fny window, rose up in a 
perpetual incense. I did not feel sleepy—only 
very bright, very happy. 

“How pleasant it is,” I thought, “to moot 
with clever, cultivated, brilliant people. If 1 had 
my way, they should be always about me, not 
for friends especially, not to many, of oourse, 
because they are never good fbr domestic life; 
but for society, for exhilarating companionship. 
Murray needs all his keen wits. Howglad I am 
not to be a lawyer in a great city. One has to be 
so clever! What power there is in & certain sort 
of gray eye ! 1 wonder if Murray’s eyes ever 
look soft 1 

While thus thinking, I had been, according to 
custom, slipping my ring on and off. Suddenly 
it slipped from my Angers, as rings will slip, 


bounded over the window-sill, and fell into the 
shrubbery below. 

What oould I do? My first thought was to 
light a candle, and go down for it. But then it 
was very late. I had been a long time sitting 
at therwindow, Every one was asleep. To reach 
the hall-door, at the other end of the house, I 
would have to go by-a long, circuitous route. I 
was absurdly timid about some things. I really 
felt no inclination to tr&verqp the lower rooms 
alone. Besides, some one would gprely hear me 
unbolting and unlocking the hall-door; and then 
there would be such a commotion^so many ques¬ 
tions. “No! Rather than all that,” I said, 
“ lot the ring repose among the flower-beds until 
morning.” 

The next m^rniqg I was dressed and down at 
an early hour. But, early as it was, I found 
Murray sitting on the lowest step of the stone 
portico, playing with my black-and-tan. 

“ Why, Murray I” I said. “ What brought 
you out so early ?” 

“ I could not sleep. I suppose it was the,un¬ 
usual stillness that waked me so soon. You have 
no idea how impressive, to a city man, is this 
delicious hush, and fragrance, and greenness of 
tho country* It is especially sq at this hour.” 

“ Yes, I think so. This early morning is onp 
of my favorite times.” 

“ I have heard many young ladies express 
themselves enthusiastically^ before; but I have 
rarely met one who was sufficiently active to in¬ 
dulge her taste,” said Murray. 

“Oh, I don’t at all deserve to be enrolled 
among those latter specimens,” said I, laughing. 
“ It is an exceptional duty that brings me out 
this morning. I was careless enough to drop a 
ring from my window, last night, and I must 
look for it.” 

Murray aided me in the search. I thought I 
knew just where the ring had fallen; but it was 
not until after some search, that Murray dis¬ 
cerned it,,glittering like its oompanion dew-drop, 
under a fallen rhododendron leaf. 

Murray examined tho ring leisurely, not no¬ 
ticing my repressed impatience, as I held out my 
hand. 

“Those are fine stones, Lanra. They look 
like family jewels reset. Were they your mo¬ 
ther’s?” 

“ No,” I said. “ Give it to me, Murray. Tho 
breakfast-bell will ring directly, and 1 must go 
into the house.” 

“If it were not that I knew certainly to the 
contrary,” pursued Murray, turning the ring in 
the sunlight, as if fascinated by its sparkle, “ I 
should any that its expression was certainly that 
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of an engagement-ring. It has a steady, watch- 
fill look, as if perpetually on the alert to detect, 
if possible, faithlessness on the part of its wearer. 
But observe the pliancy of imagination 1 Now 
that I know it to be nothing of the kind, 1 see, 
in lien of the watchful eye, only a haughty, self- 
satisfied brilliancy, that, having shone on the fair 
fingers of successive generations of maidens, it 
was quite sure of the oontinuanoe of so exalted 
a fete.'* 

“ Now yon have speculated long enough, Mur¬ 
ray,” said L “Give me the ring, and lei me 

__ »» 

go. 

“ Let me put it on,’* said he. 

Without any thought of what Wilton, probably, 
would have thought of such a proceeding, I held 
out my hand. Murray slipped the ring on. Si¬ 
lently we walked into the house. 

“ Laura,” said my grandmother, at the break- 
fast-table, “ what were you and Murray looking 
for, under the rhododendron bush?” 

“ Something 1 dropped out of the window, last 
night, ma’am.** 

“ Was it your earring?’* 

44 No, ma’am.** 

44 Your breast-pin ?*' 

“No, ma’am, it was neither. Aunt Esther, I 
will set out those rose-slips for you, after break¬ 
fast.” 

“What did you drop, Laura?” persisted my 
grandmother. 

“ My ring, ma’am.” 

“ Your ring!” cried aunt Esther. 

“ Your ring I” said my grandmother. “ Well, 
I must say, you took it coolly, letting it lie on 
the lawn all night. Why didn’t you go down 
and get it?” 

“ For a good many reasons,” I answered, care¬ 
lessly. “ It did very well where it was.” 

“ Young people, now, are curious beings,” said 
aunt Esther. “ Imagine a girl thinking that 
her engagement-ring 4 did very well where it 
was,' out under the trees, all night, when two 
steps would have put it on her finger again! 
What would Wilton say to such nonchalauce, 
Miss Laura?” 

“Engagement-ring,” said Murray, surprised. 
*• Wilton.” It was out, now. 

I would not raise my eyes to encounter Mur¬ 
ray’s, which I felt were fixed on me. Why did 
I feel so provoked and vexed? After all, what 
difference did it make? Murray might as well 
know of my engagement as every one else. But 
ought I not to hAve acknowledged it when he 
spoke about my ring ? Why should I ? I was 
oertainly under no obligation to announce the 
State of my private affairs to Murray. 


Notwithstanding these reasonings, I felt very 
foolishly unoomfortable, and inclined to run after 
Murray, and explain. Explain what? Truly 
there was nothing to explain. 

Wilton oame, as usual, that morning. But it 
Was to announce, reluctantly, that business called 
him away for a week or two, to a distant oity. 
I never saw Wilton appear so sad, so depressed. 
When we parted, he took my two hands into his, 
and looked at me fixedly. His eyes were filled 
with tears; end must I admit that this annoyed 
me ? 

“ Laura,” he said. “ Love me, and be faith¬ 
ful to me. Laura, does it distress you to part 
from me?” 

“ Yon will coon return, Wilton.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Thank heaven, I will. I 
will hurry through my business, as fast as I can, 

knowing that my own Laura is watching for 

_ _ »» 

me. 

He let fell my hands, and the moment after 
was gone. 

I thought to myself how sorry I was that Wil¬ 
ton would not oome as usual, and went about the 
house that day thinking with satisfaction of how 
much Wilton loved me, and how precious a thing 
was the possession of a great, warm heart—a 
thousand, a thousand times worth cold intellect, 
and heartless eharm of manner. Murray I did 
not see from breakfast time until evening. He 
stayed in his room, looking over papers, he said, 
and I busied myself with a thousand things. 

When we met again, there was, at first, a slight 
stiffness in our manner to each other, but thftt 
soon evaporated. Grandmama and aunt Esther 
had nothing particular to say when Murray’s 
family news was exhausted, eo his entertain¬ 
ment was left in my hands. 

Murray knew that I was engaged, and was, 
therefore, perfectly unconstrained in his man¬ 
ner to me ; and 1 knew that however congenial 
Murray wpa to my mind, Wilton assuredly had 
my heart. 

So, as Murray had nothing to do, having come 
expressly to enjoy a holiday, he shared all my 
occupations and amusements. When I put on 
my gauntlet-gloves and sundown hat, and went 
to work my garden beds, and set out flowers, 
Murray went too, and we tried to do as people 
do in books. He would bring a volume of poems 
or essays, and read aloud while I troweled and 
planted. But we always found oar own conver¬ 
sation more interesting than the book, and Schil¬ 
ler, Charles Lamb, and Mrs. Browning would lie 
neglected, after awhile, on their backs. 

How incessantly we talked 1 From morning 
until night, conversation never flagged. Murray 
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had so much to say; I had bo much to say. We 
differed, it is true, upon every topic, and then 
there were endless explanations and misunder¬ 
standings, to end in the discovery that we both 
thought precisely the same thing after all. 

How could I fail to find out, day by day, how 
noble were Murray’s aims, and how disinter¬ 
ested his nature. 

“ But it is all the same. I am unchanged,” I 
would answer firmly to something within me, 
that, from time to time, uttered a faint sugges¬ 
tion, “this companionship is pleasant; Wilton 
has my heart.” “ It is all the same,” I repeated, 
hastily, as every day showed me more of his 
truth, and the tenderness which lay deep in his 
heart. “The same, the same!” I would mur¬ 
mur, through my closed teeth, and my face buried 
in my hands, as I sat in starlight, before my 
window, that overlooked the roses and rhodo¬ 
dendrons. There was no need to start up and 
listen, with fast-beating heart, to Murray’s ring¬ 
ing footsteps, as he passed down the distant hall 
to his room. 

Thus flew the time away. 1 had received two 
or three letters from Wilton, and had answered 
the first, but not the last ones. What was the 
sense of writing so often? Wilton would soon 
be b«»ck. 

One afternoon Murray proposed that, instead 
of playing chess under the trees on the lawn, we 
should take the table to a more distant point 
that commanded a fine prospect. I assented. 
Murrny marched away with the table on his 
head, and carried the men, and we were soon es¬ 
tablished under a mountain-ash, playing chess 
with all our hearts. 

A ray of sunlight struck across the board, and 
touched my diamonds, lighting them up so bril¬ 
liantly, that I exclaimed, and called Murray’s 
attention. u Oh, how they glitter! Don’t they 
look beautiful, Murray?” 

“No!” said he, vehemently, in a low voice, 
and through his set teeth. 

I was Btartled at this sudden violence from the 
calm Murray. 

“ Don’t you admire diamonds, Murray?” 

“No!” said he. “ I have leaned to hate them. 
Perhaps,” he added, bitter* “ it is because i* 
would be utterly out of my ^ yer to offer dia¬ 
monds to the woman I loved.” 

“ But you would offer her what would make 
diamonds os dust, Murray,” said I, involun¬ 
tarily, by one of those quick impulses that bring 
the truth sometimes to our lips. 

Murray looked up at me. For one moment 
his dark, gray eyes grew unspeakably soft and 
luminous. For only one moment; iu the next, 


the white queen planted herself firmly in the 
midst of my defences, and he was saying, 

“ Checkmate, Laura!” 

♦•Well, I have learned to take defeat com¬ 
posedly. You always get the better of me, Mur¬ 
ray,” said I. 

Murray smiled, and, leaning his elbow on the 
table, and his head on his hand, he regarded me 
thoughtfully. 

All was still around ns. There was no sound 
bat the rustle of leaves, and, from time to time, 
the cawing of a flight of crows. The glowing 
air was stirred constantly by a light wind. Far 
down below us into the valley stretched the for¬ 
est ; the tree-tops restlessly tossed and waved; 
the silver-lined poplar leaves shivered, and their 
branches swayed unceasingly. The clouds cast 
transient shadows on the nearer mountain sides; 
far away rose deep blue summits. 

I felt oppressed; there was an nndefinable feel¬ 
ing of pain in my heart. 

The wind was rising. The waving tree-tops 
seemed to be sighing, and sobbing, and moan¬ 
ing. I found myself repeating to myself, over 
and over again, the words in Shubert’s “ Auf- 
enthalt,” 

“ As with the breeze*, the tree-tops sway, 

Unceasing thus throbs my heart night and day.* 

and fainter, and farther off, the wind seemed to 
take up in echo,- 

“ Unceasing thns, throbs my heart night and day. 
Unceasing thus—unceasing time—” 

tl Come, Laura,” said Murray, suddenly. ** I 
see you are shivering. This breeze is too much 
for you.” 

Just then something fell from a tree a few feet 
behind Murray. It was a little bird, that the 
wind had blown from its nest. Murray left his 
seat to pick it up. At the same moment, I heard 
a footstep. I turned. It was Wilton. He came 
with hands extended, and beaming face. 

“ Thank heaven! my dearest Laura, that I find 
you alone. I was afraid that self-sufficient cousin 
would be around !” 

Before I could speak he had caught my hands 

his, and kissed me. 

fhe blood rushed in a burning torrent over 
jq face and throat. 

u Oh, no, Wilton!” I stammered, almost push¬ 
ing him away. “ You—I-” 

As I spoke he perceived Murray. He could 
not but see Murray's face at that moment. It 
was literally transformed. There was a still 
passion in its white expression that frightened 
me. But it was gone quickly. Murray mur¬ 
mured a few hasty words, and disappeared. 

To make up for his enforced absence, Wiltoa 
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now spent ntftrij his whole time At Brawleigh. 
In piece of Murrey's society, 1 now had the con¬ 
versation of Wilton, my affianced; l had an 
abundant supply of it . I oould drink long 
draughts of happiness from my lover's presence, 
as they say in romances. 

Wilton was the fondest of lovers. He idolised 
me; bore patiently with my slightest whim— 
how many there were tp boar with! I had 
grown so irritable, I Was vexed with everything 
Wilton said or did. If he was submissive, I was 
impatient; if he found fault with me, and ven¬ 
tured to read me a lecture on my imperiousness, 
I grew disdainful-nothing suited me. 

Of Murray, I new saw almost nothing. In 
long walks over the mountain, and perpetual 
writingin his room, he seemed to spend his time; 
going at these things as if his life depended upon 
their fulfillment. Whoa we did meet, we inter¬ 
changed but few words, scarcely ever a glance. 

It required an effort of the imagination to be¬ 
lieve that we had once ohatted and laughed to¬ 
gether, through the live-long day. Murray 
seemed to have forgotten it utterly. But could 
I not understand that in those timed I was merely 
his cousin, a good companion, with whom to 
beguile the long summer hours? Now, I was the 
same; but the owner of his oousin’s time, the lover, 
had now come to enjoy his own again, and Mur¬ 
ray must step back and find his amusement else¬ 
where. No ; I oould hot understand this, and 
would not. Bnt it was a lesson that must be 
learned. 

Murray did not miss his talks with me. Mur¬ 
ray did not hunger and thirst for one word with 
me. But what was that in Murray's eyes, when 
they met mine; be it over the breakfast-table, be 
it over the most commonplace refereuoe to com¬ 
monplace things, that made me, for a moment, 
forget time, plaoe, even my own words! How 
oould I read the thoughts that rose to Murray’s 
eyes, if they were not the reflection of thought* 
that rose to mine. * 

But this was only momentary; only the flash 
of a hidden light. For one seoond I folt a thrill 
of pure joy; the next moment, perhaps, would 
hear the slam of Murray’s door, and Kate’s voice, 
“ Mr. Reynold's is in the parlor. Miss Laura.” 
Oh, did he think of me>! “ I do not lqse him,” 
I would say to myself, weeping bitter teafe. “ I 
do not want anything like that from Murray; 
but only I want to see him as mueh as I did. I 
want to have one long satisfactory talk with him 
Again; lobe like intimate friends; to ask him 
why he will not stay with me, sometimes, and 
talk aa we used to—” 

But this was not to be. In the parlor must I 
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sit with Wilton. Sometimes I would be sifting 
listless, half-thinking my own thoughts, half- 
listening to Wilton's, when, suddenly, every 
nerve would awake. I heard it; Murray's step 
through the upper hall; neater and nearer, down 
the stairs, and then— He had gone by, never 
looking into the room as he passed! 

“ Your cousin goes in and out a doxen times in 
an hour, I should say, Laura,” said Wilton, one 
day, laughing. “ He seems a moody sort of fol¬ 
low. Don’t be turning your dark eyes so often 
toward the door, Laura, or I will be jealous.” 

“ I did not know your feelings ever took that 
turn, Wilton,” said L “You have a sublime 
confidence in your own power that is rare to 
see.” 

“No, it is not that,” said Wilton, gravely. 
“ But I have perfect confidence in you. I trust 
you, Laura,” 

“ Come,” I said, rising abrnptly. “ Let us go 
out of doors. This air is stifling. How I hate 
this hot glare I The sun under clouds; no dear 
sunlight and shadow!” 

“ Give me one of these Ophir rosebuds, Laum,” 
said Wilton, when we passed the flower-beds, 
“ and then I must go. I don’t like those black 
clouds rolling up from the west.” 

I broke off the rose, and held it out to him. 

“ Let me, in return, put one in your hair; this 
coppery gold color was just made for you,” said 
he, attempting to fasten the rose in my brown 
plaits. 

I shook off his hand and the rose with an Im¬ 
patient gesture. 

“ Don’t, please. I don’t want a flower in my 
hair.” 

“ Why, I have often heard yon say that you 
liked nothing better.” 

“ Pray don’t be perpetually reminding me of 
what I have said and done, Wilton!” 

Wilton sighed, then he bade me adieu, and 
mounted his horse, and rode awiay. I wandered 
through the shrubbery, down the hill, and on 
through the pine wood that succeeded it, so ab¬ 
sorbed in my thoughts that I never noticed the 
thiok gathering clouds, and the settling gloom. 
My attention was first aroused by the rumbling 
of thunder. Looking np, I found myself much 
farther from the house than I had imagined, I 
turned to make my way home as soon as pos¬ 
sible, but had gone but a little dietanoe, beffire 
the increased loudness of the thunder, and re¬ 
peated flashes of lightning assured me that I 
must seek some nearer shelter. 

Not very far from the house, In a grove of 
evergreen shrubbery, was a rustic summer-house. 
The “ hut” I called it, dedicated to my use. To*- 
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ward this I ran, and reached it juat as the first 
heavy diops of rain struck my cheek. 

Quite tired from my run, I dropped into the 
nearest chair. 

44 An exhausted refugee I'* said Murray’s voice, 

“ How you startled me, Murray 1 Yes; I was 
about to ask you the same question; but I see 
you are quite domesticated with your books and 
papers.” 

44 It is my haunt,” said Murray. 44 This rustic 
work is prettily arranged, and compactly, as we 
have reason to tejoioe in, when we hear that 
heavy rain. Then I like the evergreens around 
me; the odor of these young pines is particu¬ 
larly agreeable.” 

14 Yes, I like the evergreens,” I said. 

I had wished for a 44 long, satisfactory talk” 
with Murray. Here was just the opportunity I 
needed; the thunder and lightning were not vio¬ 
lent ; but they came as if they meant to keep it 
up, and the rain, too, promised a steady effort. 
Here, then, was the chanoe 1 craved. Admirable 
opportunity! but, when it came, I had nothing 
to say. All the reproachful speeches; all the 
eager questions ; where were they ? In Murray’s 
actual cool presence, they shrunk out of sight. 
To every subject of conversation that suggested 
itself, there was an objection to its discussion. 

Murray seemed to have a like difficulty, or 
else was silent, because he chose to be. He put 
his hands in his pockets, and looked out at the 
window, whilst I contemplated the sky from the 
door. 

" No chanoe of its stopping,” I said, at last. 

44 Not the slightest. All the better, perhaps, 
for my journey to-morrow.” 

*+ Journey to-morrow 1 To-morrow ! Was he 
going away so soon ?” My heart beat violently; 
but I spoke quite calmly. 

44 Are you going to-morrow? Must you go so 
soon, Murray?” 

44 Yes,” he said, turning and seating himself by 
a tiny table. 44 1 must go, as you say, so soon.” 

44 1 am sorry,” I said, 44 that you will leave us. 
I fear you have had but a dull visit.” 

Ah, if he could have known what a throb my 
heart gave, at each commonplace word. 

Murray got up, and walked to the window, 
then seated himself again; then, bending over 
the table, he said, gently, 

44 Are you sorry, Laura ?” 

Tears rushed to my eyes, but I kept them back 
by a strong effort, and my voioe, when it came, 
Bounded natural, and only too careless. 

14 Sorry 1 Of course* I regret that you should. 
What an absurd question to ask me, Murray!” 

44 Pshaw 1” he said, throwing himself back into 


his chair. 44 An absurd question, indeed 1 What 
difference can my going make to you, so long as 
you are left behind with your lover? Sorrow I 
What can you know of sorrow, of feeling, of » 
wretched, despairing heart, writhing under it* 
separation from its idol—the thing it loves beat 
in the wide world ? You, who have your heart’s 
chosen, what can yon know of my bitter pain in 
thus parting?” 

Everything seemed to glide away from me. 

44 Murray 1” 1 cried, faintly. 

44 Oh, forgive me! forgive me!” he cried, com¬ 
ing around to my side, and grasping my hands 
in his. 44 Pardon me, Laura! I did not think 
what I was Baying. I forgot myself, in my angry 
jealousy, at the thought of your love for him 1 
Those wild words should never have escaped me! 
Forget,” he said, more calmly. 44 Forget that 1 
have been mod enough to love you, from the first 
moment that we met.” 

Oh, how the voices clamored then in my soul! 
Oh, how I longed to throw aside fidelity, truth, 
everything that forbade me to put out my hand 
to grasp what I was starving for. Only to speak 
one word, and Murray’8 love was mine ; only to 
give one long look in Murray's eager eyes, and 
he would know that mine was his. 

Oh, no, no! That word must never be spoken; 
that look could never be given. Alas, my 
plighted faith 1 

In the tumult of mind and heart-, poor Wil¬ 
ton’s words, “I trust you, Laura,” repeated 
themselves over and over. 

44 You cannot imagine the torture I have un¬ 
dergone, every day, of late,” pursued Murray, 
in a low voice, 44 and yet I could not endure to 
leave you. Oh, Laura! if your heart had not 
been already given; if I had been before him, 

could you have, perhaps- Let me think— 

what am I saying?” he cried, turning to the win¬ 
dow once more. 14 You Will look upon me as a 
madman. Forgive me 1 forgive me!” 

Alas, I could forgive too’easily! I felt my 
resolution failing me r I could not listen longer 
without betraying myself. My only safety was 
escape. His back was toward me. Before he 
turned again, I was half way to the house, ut¬ 
terly heedless of the pelting rain. 

Murray went the next morning. Calmly we 
shook hands, and bade each other farewell, when 
he came to me in turn ; but, haggard as Murray 
looked, my face was ns colorless. 

44 You must come again, next summer, Mur¬ 
ray,” said my grandmother, smilingly, 44 and 
then, perhaps, Laura will have another home te 
welcome you to than old 4 Brawleigh.* Don't givo 
me such a look, child; Murray is no stranger.” 
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Marray murmured something, which conveyed 
to grandmama's mind, I suppose, that he would 
be very happy to visit Laura under those im¬ 
proved circumstances. 

I was sitting alone, the next morning, when 
Wilton entered the room. It was a terrible effort 
to meet him again. I felt as if that one night 
had placed leagues between our spirits. As he 
entered, heaven forgive me ! I felt as if I abso¬ 
lutely abhorred him. 

He had a newspaper in his hand. “ Laura,' 1 
he said, sinking his voice, “I have some bad 
news for you, ray dear girl; but it will be a shock 
to your grandmother; you must break it to her!” 

A sudden, awfal fright came over me. 

“ Oh, what is it ? Do be quick, Wilton P* 

“ Why, there was a terrible accident on the 
train to New York, yesterday. Many killed, 
outright. Among them, they Say, your cousin. 
Why, Laura ! Laura ! Stop I stop! Do calm 
yourself! For heaven's sake, don't rush in that 
headlong way to your grandmother I' 1 


“ Let me go ! let me go!" I cried, pushing him 
off violently. 41 1 hate you 1 I hate you ! I 
loved him! I love him! Oh, Murray 1 Mur¬ 
ray !'’ and all was darkness before me. 

Murray was not killed. For awhile he car¬ 
ried his left arm in a sling;*but only awhile. 
Only awhile, too, did I suffer the penalty of my 
rash engagement. Instead of the life-long pain 
that my own act might have awarded to me, 
came a happiness as undeserved as it was pre¬ 
cious. 

My dear, skeptical grandmother lived to see 
that whatever trials fell upon Murray and me, 
in the years of our married life, they were met 
by two hearts that beat together' in undimin¬ 
ished love and trust; two hearts that beat bravely, 
each one brave for the others sake. 

But Wilton, whom I had so cruelly wounded, 
in my folly? Generously he forgave the wrong 
I had done him. But years passed before lie 
could pass from under the shadow thrown over 
his life from My Prudent Choice. 


WIND AND RAIN. 

BT MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Bkatuio Oil the hoose-top, 

Dropping on the roof; 
'Wreathing leaves and branches 
In a tangled woof. 

Dashing up the hill-side, 
Sweeping off again; 

Thus you see the wild work 
Of the wind and rain. 

Tearing willow branches, 

In their leafy sheen; 

Shooting diamond rain-drops 
Along the golden green. 
Beating down the dasies, 

Clouding up the sun ; 

Sweeping through the clover-tope, 
Laughing at the fun. 


8igbtug through the vloUts, 
Thrilling them with lean; 

Stealing purple kisses, 

Giving gentle tears. 

Dashing o’er the roses, 
Laughing off in glee; 

Filling golden buttercups 
That tremble on the lea. 

Crowning all the mountains, 
With a sliver cloud; 

Wrapping all the meadows, 

In a misty shroud. 

Dashing through the hollows, 
With aloud refrain; 

Thus yon have the wild work, 
Of the wind and rain. 


THE KINGDOM ; 0 F BLISS. 


B X MRS. BELE.N A. H«KULLI. 


Out to the hanks of die beautiful shojre, . 

Where the angels and seraphim be; 

On to the streets of the sweet Evermore, 

My darting has Jonnieyed 'from me. 

Bm journeyed away to the glerious day, 

Where the punshlne falls softly forever; 

To the throne all of white, that out-dazzlee the light, 
In the kingdom of bliss o’er the river. 


He has quaffed a full draught from the Fountain t»f Life, 
And none Is more happy than lie! 

For pain never comes, nor anger, nor strife. 

In that land o’er the sapphire s<*e. 

He has found his release, in that city of peace, 

Where sufTring is banished forever. » 


Dear love of my h* art, oh, how happy thsu art! 
In the kingdom of bliss o’er the river. 
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BT BELEM 

“ Hallo, Barton I I hear you are going to be 
married. Accept my felicitations, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“Thanks I” drawled Barton, slowly removing 
the segar from his mouth. “ But there is some 
mistake. I am not going to be married.” 

“Why, I was told the knot was soon to be 
tied; that the girl was awfully pretty, and aw¬ 
fully rich. I have been envying you, and curs¬ 
ing my luck, ever since I heard it.” 

“ No cause, Hexter, l give you my word,” said 
Barton, continuing his promenade on the deck 
of the Newport boat. 

“ I see how it is, old fellow 1 She jilted you,” 
replied his friend. 

“Whojilted me?” 

“ Miss Bradfute.” 

“ I have not the honor of Miss Bradfiite's ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

Hexter Stared. 

“Come, that’s good I Not knows girl who 
has been living in your mother’s house for the 
last six months ?” 

“ And where have I been for the last six 
months, if you please ?” 

“ In Paris, amusing yourself, you lucky dog I” 

“Exactly. I have been in Paris. I return 
home in August. My mother and her guest, 
Miss Bradfute, are in Virginia, at the White Sul¬ 
phur Springs. My mother writes, and asks me 
to join them there. I don’t like sulphur water, 
so I don’t go. I have never seen Miss Bradfiite, 
and I am not going to marry her.” 

“ How do you suppose the report of your en¬ 
gagement got afloat?” 

“ Can’t say,” said Barton, with a shrug. “ You 
will oblige me by contradicting it, however.” 

“ Certainly, my dear boy. I’ll say its a con¬ 
founded lie!” 

“ Not necessary. Be kind enough to simply 
state ’tis a great honor to me, but no such mar¬ 
riage is in contemplation, and that Miss Brad¬ 
fiite and I have never met.” 

“All right!” said Hexter. “I wish she'd 
have me, though. She is rolling in money, and 
deuced pretty! Speak a good word for me when 
you do meet. I say, let us go below, and see 
wbat we can get for supper. I am as hungry as 
a hunter.” 

They supped, and smoked, and lounged up and 
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down the deck, listening to the band which 
crashed out an innumerable quantity of galop.8 
and waltzes. They discussed many mutual ac¬ 
quaintances ; but there was no further allusion 
made to Miss Bradfute. But Barton thought 
much about her, nevertheless, and was extreroly 
amazed to find that he was reported as engaged 
to her. Just before leaving Paris he had re¬ 
ceived a letter from his mother, hinting at her 
earnest wish that he should marry her young 
gnest, Miss Nora Bradfute. This young lady 
was the only child, of a widowed father. Gen. 
Bradfute was a man of fabulous wealth; but he 
was of a roving disposition, and . led a life of 
wanderings. Nora had spent her days in travel¬ 
ing from country to country, from town to town; 
and now, at nineteen or twenty, she hod found 
a temporary home with her mother’s .old friend, 
Mrs. Barton. 

Of course, good Mrs. Barton had at once set 
her br4in to work to make a match between her 
son Philip, who was then abroad, and Nora. 
She talked of Philip, and Philip’s wonderful 
cleverness, and Philip’s good heart, and Philip’s 
talents, till poor little Nora felt that, if there was 
a person on earth who was destined to love her 
to death, that person was Philip Barton. 

They were at the Whit© Sulphur, more for the 
benefit of the mountain air, than for any gayety. 
But Nora was a bright, amusing, easily-amused 
little thing, and she soon had lots of new friends 
about her. Her pretty foreign manner, and rich 
dress were enough to attract attention anywhere; 
but, at the Whit* Sulphur, she entirely capti¬ 
vated the hearts of the susceptible Southern men; 
and, before she had been there a week, she had 
many devoted admirers. 

Poor Mrs. Barton was now seriously alarmed, 
for fear that Nora should form some attachment, 
and Philip lose his chance. She was really fond 
of the girl, and desired to have her for a daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, as much for the sake of her cheerful 
company and sweet disposition, as for her wealth. 
She knew that Gen. Bradfiite would refiise his 
daughter nothing, and would sanction any mar¬ 
riage she might choose to make. So Mrs. Bar¬ 
ton again wrote to Philip, who, she supposed, by 
that time, would have landed in New York; to 
hasten down to the White Sulphur Springs, ana 
secure the little heiress. In reply, she reoeived 
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the following curt letter from liar nndutiflil 
son, 

“ Dkai Moth kb. —I am sorry I cannot oblige 
you by marrying Miss Bradfute. The idea is 
extremely distasteful to me; and, as sulphur- 
water and mountain air don't agree with me, I 
shall not joii^ you in Virginia, but dispose of my¬ 
self otherwise, for the rest of the summer. Ad¬ 
dress me at the club. 

“ Your affectionate son, 

« Philip.” 

Meantime Nora had been flirting in her inno¬ 
cent way, dancing innumerable German cotil¬ 
lions, taking innumerable romantio walks, break¬ 
ing Innumerable Southern hearts! She had 
quite put the unpleasant thought of Philip Bar¬ 
ton and his probable advent out of her mind, 
when one day Mrs. Barton recalled him to her 
memory, ia anything but a way which was ac¬ 
ceptable to the young lady. 

“ My dear," said her old friend, following her 
into the long drawing-room, where she was going 
with a lot of young people for an impromptu 
dance. “ My dear Nora, I have something of 
real importance to say to you. Would you mind 
coming with me to my room?" 

11 Is anything the matter with papa?" asked 
Nora, in sudden fright. 

“ No, dear child. It is about yourself." 

“ What have I done now ?" pouted Nora, ra¬ 
ther pettishly. 

“ You have done notning as,yet; but I must 
warn you against the attentions of these strange 
men." She had drawn Nora away from her 
companions, and they were now walking on the 
gallery. 

“ I know them all very well; they are not 
strange," said the little cosmopolite 

“ But, Nora, Mr. De la Roche P^s you en¬ 
tirely too much attention; people will begin to 
say that you are engaged to him.” 

“Oh, nonsense!" cried Nora. 

“It is not nonsense! my dear. And I do 
wish you would be more careftil. Philip will 
soon be here.” 

“ Well, and what then ?" said Nora, saucily. 

“ 1 had hoped that you would feel some rtiore 
particular interest in my son, Nora. I have 
written to him that it would be a great pleasure 
to me to have you for my own daughter, and 
Philip is coming on at once to see you." 

“To see mt! and to marry me, I suppose?" 
exclaimed Nora, in great scorn. 

“ If he finds you all I have described you to 
him, dear child; but, if you persist in allowing 
Mr. De U Roche-" 


Mrs. Barton did not have a chance to finish 
her sentenoe. Nora broke away from her, and 
: ran into the house, and up to her room, as fast 
; as her little feet could carry her. And when 
: Mrs. Barton followed her, iu all haste, Nora re¬ 
fused to hear anything she had to say; but de¬ 
clared, in the most vehement and positive man¬ 
ner, that she would leave the White Sulphur the 
: next morning. 

j “ I will not stay here to be looked at by Mr. 
Philip Barton. Nothing in the world would in- 
duoe me to marry him! And I am going to join 
my friend, Mrs. Preston, at Newport. You have 
been very kind to me, ma’am, and I am very 
sensible of your goodness; but I think you have 
taken a very great liberty in offering me to your 
son. Mr. and Mrs. Thornton are going away fYom 
here to-morrow, and 1 shall ask them to permit 
me to go under their care.” • 

And nothing poor Mrs. Barton oould urge 
would make Nora change this plan. She left in 
the morning with the Thorntons; And the next 
mail brought Philip's note to bis mother. Al¬ 
together, it was rather hard lines for the poor 
old lady. 

“ I'll never attempt match-making again !" she 
said, solemnly, to herself. A resolution which, 
let me advise every old lady to make and keep. 

Philip Barton was leaning over the piazza rail¬ 
ing of the Ocean House, in Newport. He was 
watching, with apparently much interest and sa¬ 
tisfaction, the nondescript lot of women and 
children who were climbing into the omnibus 
bound for the beach. It was about eleven o’clock 
of a pleasant August morning* The band was 
playing an overture; the piazzas were thronged 
with a gay crowd of people; mammas crotched 
and gossiped, in little sociable knots of tbeiroiWn; 
papas read the New York papers, tipped back 
their chairs, fanned, and wished themselves in 
Wall Btreet. Pretty girls, dreased in the ex- 
; treme of the fashion, sauntered up and down in 
: groups, that looked as bright as a bouquet, depth 
and shade being imparted to the general color¬ 
ing by the occasional glimmer of a dark coat, a 
gray hat, with a blue veil, a thin pair of legs, 
and an incipient mustache. 

“ Do you bathe this morning. Barton?” oalled 
Hexter, from the carriage drive, shouting to 
make himself heard above the music of the band. 

“ I ll drive down with you, if you like," said 
Barton, indolently moving from his place, and 
descending the steps. “ But 1 don’t bathe, thunk 
you.” 

“ Why not? Afraid it will take your hair out 
of ourl t For my part, I am good for nothing 
till I have my dip." 
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“ And not good for much afterward." 

“ Don’t be severe, Phil. Get in, and I’ll show 
jou how well my mare can use her legs." 

The tide was low, but then* was a good surf, and 
many bathers were disporting themselves therein, 
when the two young men reached the beach. 

“ I promised to join a party. Barton, so you’ll 
excuse me, of course?" said Ilexter, putting the 
reins into his friend’s hands, and springing from 
the trap. “ Wait for me or not, as you like." j 

Philip kept close to the water, letting the in¬ 
coming waves wet the mare’s feet. He looked 
with but small interest at the gay orowd, and 
took off his hat to an oocasional fair acquaint¬ 
ance with quiet unconcern. 

Two or three pretty faces brightened into 
smiles, as they recognized him; and one little 
blonde reined in her bay ponies, and made a 
slight gesture with her hand, inviting him to a 
seat at her side. But Philip apparently was un¬ 
aware of the honor intended him, for he merely 
bowed and drove on. The little blonde opene 1 
her blue eyes in blank astonishment, and then 
struck the ponies such a sharp, quick lash as to 
almost make the natty little “ tiger" in the rum¬ 
ble lose his well-preserved balance. 

Philip drove up to the very end of the beech, 
turned, drove back a short distance, and stopped 
suddenly. For, odming toward him with great 
swiftness, was a little phaeton, drawn by a stout, 
wicked, vicious pony. The reins were in the hands j 
of a very distressed-looking little damsel, who did j 
not appear to know at all how to manage them. I 
As the phaeton shot past, a little, piteous voice 
gasped out, “Oh, please I make him stop. I’m 
so frightened 1" 

Before the words were said, indeed, in answer 
to the first look from the brown eyes, Philip had 
thrown the reins to the groom, and was out of 
the dog-cart, and at the pony’s head. That 
sagacious little beast became very docile, and 
looked very innocent, os soon as he felt the 
strong hand on his bit. Ho stopped at once, and 
the distressed fair one got out. 

“Thank you so very, very much I" she said, 
in a soft, trembling voice. “ I think—I am sure— 
you have saved my life !’* 

“ I wish I might have been so fortunate," said 
Philip; “but I am afraid my services were of 
less importance. I am very glad, though, to havo 
been of any use. Will you permit me to see you 
safely to your friends?" 

“ I won’t trouble you any more, thank you. 
If you will let your groom drive the pony to the 
other end of the beach, I will walk. It is Mrs. 
Preston’s pony; I was to drive, while she went in 
bathing; but I had no idea he was so obstinate 


and naughty, or I never should have ventured. 
1 am such a coward !" 

She spoke with perfect ingenuousness, and 
with none of the reluctance an ordinary Ameri¬ 
can girl would have felt in speaking to a stranger. 
The color was returning to her face, and Philip 
thought he had never seen so bright and radiant 
a little creature. i 

“ Of course, I atn not going to permit you to 
witfk on this wet beach," he said, with great de¬ 
cision. “ You must let me have the honor ot 
driving you until Mrs. Preston can be found." 

“I don’t like to trouble you; but since you 
are so kind as to offer, perhaps it would be best. 
I am npt very well shod for walking," and she 
put out a tiny foot dresfed in scarlet hose, and 
low, black satin shoes. There was nothing co¬ 
quettish in the action; it was done unconsciously, 
and the brown eyes looked anxiously from the 
thin shoe to the wet sand. 

So the young lady again stepped into the phae¬ 
ton, and Philip seated himself at her side, much 
amused to find himself there, and much amazed 
to find that he liked it. 

The pony behaved in the most exemplary man¬ 
ner, and pulled steadily through the crowd, with¬ 
out a symptom of rebellion. 

“ Philip Barton driving with Nora Bradfuto, I 
declare!" thought the little blonde before men¬ 
tioned, as she drove past them with a smiling 
nod. “ I heard they were engaged. That ac¬ 
counts for his not being more civil to me 1" 

As they neared the bathing houses, Barton de¬ 
scried Ilexter standing talking with a stylish, 
rather faded womiui, whom he appeared to know 
very well. 

“ There is Mrs. Preston!” exclaimed Nora. 
“ You must let her thank you for me." 

“ Which is Mrs. Preston?" askod Philip. 

“ Standing with that tall, ugly man, with the 
yellow mustache." 

At this moment the tall, ugly man, with the 
yellow mustache, called out, 

“ Hollo, Phil l I have been wondering where 
you had got to 1" 

“Why, Nora!" exclaimed Mrs. Preston, with 
gentle, well-bred surprise, as the phseton drew 
up before her. 

“The pony ran away with me, Grace. This 
gentleman saved my life!" cried Nora, in her 
soft, eager voice. “ He has been so kind. I said 
you would thank him for me.’* 

“ I am indeed very grateful for the assistance 
you have rendered my little friend," said Mrs. 
Preston, with great courtesy; but looking doubt¬ 
fully at the pony, who had never before been 
known to do anything so desperate. 
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44 Let me present my friend Mr. Philip Barton 
to yon, Mrs. Preston," said Hexter, interrupting 
Philip’s disclaimer as to haring done anything 
which called for thanks. 

44 Philip Barton!" said Nora, aloud, and looking 
oddly at her preserver. 

Mrs. Preston said a few civil things to Philip, 
and then turned to Nora. 

44 1 think you hardly need an introduction to 
Miss Bradfute, Mr. Barton." 

44 Miss Bradfute 1" exclaimed Philip. 

Their mutual surprise and embarrassment was 
so evident that Mrs. Preston laughingly asked 
if there was any mystery, and, if so, if she might 
not be let into the secret. 

44 There is no mystery, Grace," said Nora, with 
ashy little laugh; 44 but I have been staying 
with Mrs. Barton for some time; don’t you re¬ 
member? And it happens that I have never 
before met Mr. Philip Barton." 

44 1 hope we shall see a great deal of you now?" 
said Mrs. Preston, giving her hand to Philip. 

• 4 I shall only be too glad," said Philip. 44 Of 
course, you will shake hands with me?" he said, 
ia a low voice to Nora, going round to the side 
of the phaeton where she Bat. 44 We ought to be 
very good friends, you know. If I had been at 
home for the past six months, we should have 
been, of course." 

44 1 don’t know," said Nora, gazing thought¬ 
fully over the sea. 44 At any rate, we will be 
now," she added, looking brightly up into his 
face. 44 You know you saved my life!" 

Philip thought it was just as well that she 
should remain under this delusion, as it was a 
very fortunate one for him. He hated himself 
for having written such a letter as he had done 
to his mother. Fancy his saying that the idea 
of marrying Miss Bradfute was distasteful to 
him! Somehow he had imagined her a tall, an¬ 
gular girl, with pale eyes and white eyelashes. 
And, on the contrary, she was a little thing, 
with chestnut hair, and deep brown eyes, with 
smiling, vermilion lips, and white, even teeth. 
The dearest, sweetest little bit of life he had ever 


met I He determined to write to his mother, at 
once, and tell her to burn to ashes his last letter. 

He was so engrossed with his own thoughts, as 
not to hear all that Hexter was saying. It ended 
with, 44 Deuce take my luck! It ought to have 
been I that stopped that confounded pony. She 
thinks you saved her life, and will fall in love 
with you of course. I say, Barton, it is hardly 
worth while to deny the engagement, ia it?" 

44 No," said Philip, coolly. 

44 You are in love with her already, by Jove 1" 

The end of the story is too apparent for it to 
be necessary to tell it in detail. A few visits at 
Mrs. Preston’8 pretty cottage, where Barton was 
received quite as one of themselves, and allowed 
to hang over the piano, when Nora played, or to 
smoke his segar in the conservatory, while Nora 
ciit flowers for the drawing-room: a few meet¬ 
ings at morning conoerts and evening parties, 
and the thing was done. Nora said 44 yes," and 
called him her preserver! He accepted the title, 
and put his arm around her. 

44 Precious little thing!" he said, kissing her 
lovely mouth. 44 To think that 1 should have run 
away from you ! n 

44 And, oh, Philip! to think that I should have 
run away from you! And that I was oored 
when your mother told me of your perfections I 
And, after all, you are a thousand times more per¬ 
fect than she said." 

That night Philip wrote the following note to 
his mother at the White Sulphur Springs:— 

44 Dear Mother —I am going to marry Nora 
Bradfute. She is the most bewitching, lovely— 
But, of course, you know how charming she is, 
and how exactly she suits me. Suppose you join 
me here. Nora is very anxious to have you say 
you forgive her for running away from me. She 
bids me send yon her love and a kiss. 

14 Yqpr affectionate son, 

44 Philip." 

44 P. S.—Did you bum my last letter, as re¬ 
quested? If not, pray do so at once!” 


THE WINTER RAIN. 

BT ESTHER NELSON. 


Drearily, drop by drop, to-night, 
Against the window-pane. 

And on the sparkling ice-treoe bright, 
Falleth the Winter rain. 

Anon It stngeth so merrily; 

And then a aad refrain. 


It tells of friends long gone, that we 
Hay never meet again i 

And ever and ever Its tale it tells. 
With many a aad refrain. 

As we sit to-night and listen, still, 
To the felling Winter rain I 
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CHAPTER I. 

For hours that old man had boon hanging 
about the market; sometimes he would pause 
before a stall, and look with wistful longing on 
the heaps of food piled up there; still he never 
offered to purchase anything, but tore his hungry 
eyes away from the food when too curiously ob¬ 
served, and moved on, heaving a deep, long 
sigh, which sometimes broke into a moan so faint 
that the noises of the place drowned it os it rose. 

More than one kind-hearted huckster-woman 
followed his tall, gaunt figure with her eyes as 
it moved along with the ever-flowing stream of 
people that swept through the market; for there 
was something about the man to arrest attention 
even in that sweeping crowd—a look of want in 
the haggard face, hold in abeyance by some 
struggle of gentlemanly pride, which those wo¬ 
men could feel without comprehending. 

As the old man came slowly down the market, 
veiling the hunger of his glancea as they roved 
from stall to stall, two of these women, who had 
no customers just then, drew together and laugh¬ 
ed, not ill-naturedly, while one of them said, in 
a half whisper, 

“ Here comes our steady customer again.’ 

The other woman cast a bright glance on the 
old man, without really seeing how thin and 
famished he was, and answered, 

“ Oh, yes 1 we shall get rich as Jews if he keeps 
on giving us his custom !” 

“ Hush! Do hush!” answered the first 
speaker, with a thrill of pity in her voice. 
11 See how white and hollow-eyed he has grown— 
how feebly he walks?” 

“ True enough, poor old fellow 1 One would 
like to do something if there wasn’t so many 
of’em.” 

As she spoke the woman stripped some of the 
coarse outer-leaves from a pile of cabbage-heads 
on her stall, and flung them down with emphasis, 
as if some such action was necessary to enforce 
her resolution to be hard-hearted. She was 
doing this when the old man oame up. 

Seeing the little heap of leaves the woman had 
cast to her feet* he paused* hesitated a moment, 
half stooped, as if to gather them up, but checked 
t>8 


the impulse, and turned his eyes wistfully on 
the owner. 

“ Are they of any use?” 

“No! take them, and welcome!” answered 
the woman, pushing the leaves toward him with 
her foot. 

While he was picking them up, the other wo¬ 
men, who dealt in fruit* hastily selected some 
apples from a heap of golden and crimson fruit 
that formed pyramids on her table, and held 
them toward him. 

The blood rushed into that thin, old face for 
a moment, his eyes shone with a fierce joy, then . 
he turned away, shaking his head, and muttered 
something. 

“What did he say?” questioned the woman 
of her companion. “ What did he say ?” 

“ That he couldn’t pay for them.” 

“ But I meant to give them to him, in course.” 

“ Tea, I know, but he didn’t. The poor old 
fellow must be awfully bad off. Did you stv 
how greedily he rolled up the cabbage-leaves, 
and tucked them under his clonk?” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Mason, I saw it plain enough, and 
| a mighty thin old cloak it was. I wish he had 
; took the apples, anyhow.” 

The object of this conversation was also think¬ 
ing of the apples with a great longing, that made 
him walk on with more speed than his strength 
permitted. The temptation to go back and seize 
upon them was almost so irresistible, that he 
turned once, and walked back a yard or two, 
hunger was so much more clamorous than pride 
within him. 

But the old man had been accustomed to sub¬ 
due himself, and this keen animal want gnawing 
him so fearfully, did not quite subdue the iuborn 
pride of his nature. But another feeling, stronger 
than want, and more noble than pride, almost 
I drew him back—almost, but not qnite. The old 
man could not bring himself to accept alms, even 
when he thought of that suffering woman at % 
home—the woman who had for more than half a 
century been young and beautiful to him. No, 
he could not beg, even for her. A moment’s 
hesitation held him motionless, but the lofty na¬ 
ture of the man conquered. He turned his back 
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upon the woman who tempted him, for she held 
the apples in her hand while she talked with 
her oompanion, and watched him with kind, 
smiling ejes. Tes, he turned away resolutely, 
and there, directly before him, was a slender 
woman, toiling under a heavy market-basket, 
which bent her frail form as saplings yield 
themselves to the wind. 

The old man looked at the basket and the wo¬ 
man. There was pity and oraving in his deep, 
gray eyes. 

44 Shall I—may I carry it for you ?” he said. 

She set down the basket, panting for breath. 

44 Yes, it is too heavy for me.” 

It was too heavy for him, certainly; but hope 
gave the old man momentary strength. He lifted 
the heavy load, and looked to the woman for 
direction. 

“ This way,” she said; “ to the nearest street 
car.” 

She moved forward as she spoke, and he fol¬ 
lowed, tottering under his burden, but still hold¬ 
ing on to it bravely. The woman looked around 
after a little, saw how feebly he toiled on, and 
took hold of the basket, thus sharing its weight. 
He answered this kindness with a dim, pitiful 
smile, still doing his best to save her from the toil 
that threatened to break him down at every step. 

They reached the street-car at length, and this 
woman, who was compelled to count every cent 
in order to keep the wolf from worrying her out 
of the kitchen of the boarding-house she kept, 
blushed as she gave him ten cents, and said, 
with truth, that it was all she had left, after 
paying for her marketing. 

It was pitiful to see the flash of joy that came 
into that old man’s eyes as the bit of paper was 
pressed into his hand. He trembled all over, 
and watched the oar move off with a look of 
yearning gratitude far more pathetio than tears 
could have been. I 

Bat he went into the market, grasping the 
filmy bit of paper in his hand. What should he 
buy with it? How far would it go toward feed¬ 
ing three famished human beings ? Meat of some 
kind. Yes, she should have that. He went to a 
butcher’s stall, and loOkod around on the joints— 
hanging over it, gorgeous with paper flowers— 
on the piles of snow-white pork, and ruddy ehops, 
all of which were far above his means. 

44 What is the price of this?” he questioned, 
in a voice that was almost inaudible, touching a 
pile of broken liver with his finger. 

41 What, the liver? Not much; say eight oents 
a pound.” 

44 Weigh me out a pound.” 

The old man's toicc trembled ; he was so eager 


to get the food and be off! that he shook all over 
over. 

The butcher glanced at his customer’s pinched 
features, as he took up the liver, and threw in 
half a pound without speaking. 

“ Nevei mind the change,” he said, rolling up 
the liver in a half sheet of paper, 44 we some¬ 
times give scraps like this away to such of our 
customers as like to feed their cats well. It 
don’t amount to much.” 

But the old man would pay for the food that 
was so precious to him; so the butcher gave him 
two oents in change, turned to another customer, 
and forgot the whole matter. 

In passing out of the market, this old gentle¬ 
man, for he was a gentleman, every inch of him, 
passed the fruit-stall, and bowed gently to the 
woman behind it, while a faint smile quivered 
over his lips, which seemed almost to claim her 
congratulations. 

41 There he goes again,” she said, loaning to¬ 
ward her neighbor. 44 I'd give something to 
know who he is, and all about him. 1’vo seen 
lots of men in their carriages that didn’t look 
half so much like gentlemen, though his coat is 
buttoned up to the chin, and you can’t see a 
bit of collar or wristbands.” 

41 That’s one of the things I can’t help yon 
out in, Mrs. Mason,” answered the huckster- 
woman. 4 4 But one thing you may make sure of, 
that man has seen better days ; and his children, 
if they’re not all dead, will see them after him, 
or that port of Scripture which talks about the 
seed of the righteous never going about begging 
for a loaf of bread, isn’t worth nothing. That 
old man'll starve before he’ll beg, take my word 
for it.” 

44 Do you know, I think he is just starving now.” 

14 Shouldn’t wonder, Mrs. Mason. That look 
in his eyes seems like it, and it’s kept getting 
sharper and sharper all the time, for he’s been 
hmiging about here, off and on, for more than 
three weeks.” 

44 1 wonder where he lives,” said Mrs. Mason, 
thoughtfully. 44 One might send him stray apples 
and things, when they begin to be touched, with¬ 
out feeling it, or hurting his feelings, if one only 
knew.” 

The good woman waited for no reply to this 
kindly speech, for that moment a lady came up 
and asked the price of some grapes, that lay a 
heap of purple clusters on her stall. 

CHAPTER II. 

44 GnA!n>rATH*B, have you got anything?” 

The old man, who was toiling up the last flight 
of stairs in an old tenement-house, looked up 
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with a wan smile quivering over his face, and 
saw a young girl clinging to the rickety banister, 
and bending half over, in her keen anxiety for 
his answer. 

“Yes, Maud, something; but yoor grand¬ 
mother—how is she?” 

The girl left her hold on the banister, and 
sprung down stairs. 

“ Where is it ? What is it? Oh, grandfather, 
tell me quick, quick!” 

“ See here, and here 1” 

The old man opened his soant and threadbare 
oloak, and exhibited the cabbage-leaves and liver 
which he had brought from the market. 

“Oh, grandfather, how delightful!” cried the 
girl, clasping her hands. “How did you get 
them ?” 

The old man smiled; the joy of that young 
creature fell upon his heart like sunshine. 

“ I have been about the market three days, 
hoping that some one might want a little help ; 
but nothing came of it till this morning. Then 
I got a basket to carry.” 

“ Poor old grandfather. It is hard !” said the 
girl. “ I didn’t mean to let you go out to-day; 
but when you stole off, how could I help it?” 

“ Have you managed to get anything for her?” 
asked the old man, turning his face, pinched and 
gray with famine, on the girl, whose eyes filled 
with tears as she answered. 

“ No, grandfather. I would have tried ; but, 
somehow, it didn’t seem safe to leave her 
alone.” 

A faint moan broke from the old man. He 
hurried the cabbage leaves and the liver into the 
girl'8 hands, and, turning his back upon her, 
was going down stairs again. 

“ Grandfather!” 

The old man paused, drew one hand across his 
eyes, and answered, without looking up. 

“Well, child?” 

“ If—iff it’s fire you are going about, don’t 
mind.” 

“ Not mind!” answered the old man, almost 
sharply, for pkin made him impatient. “She 
isn’t a wild animal, to eat them as they are, 
though I dare say she is hungry enough for that, 
poor girl!” 

It was pitiful to hear this old, old man speAk 
of his mate of fifty-five years as a girl; but to 
him she was something far more tender and 
sacred than that; the mother of children, now 
in their graves; the more than mother to that 
half-famished young creature, who stood at. the 
top of the stairs, looking down upon him through 
the great tears that swelled into her eyes. 

“ Don’t go, grandfather. I can cook the liver 


in Mrs. Thorp's room. She has got a good fire, 
and won’t mind the trouble.” 

The old man came back, hesitating at every 
step. 

“I was thinking, perhaps, the woman over 
the way might let us have a spoon fill of tea for 
this. It’s so long since she has tasted a drop,” 
he said. “But, perhaps, she wouldn’t do it. 
I’m almost sure she wouldn’t give out so little.” 

“ I —I’m not sure of that, grandfather; but we 
mustn't be extravagant, so long as we’ve got all 
this.” 

All this ? A few cabbage-leaves, and a morsel 
of liver! Yet the girl looked thankfiil, and her 
eyes brightened over the coarse food, as if it 
had been a marvelous God-send; and so it was, 
for there had been no food in that poor tenement- 
room for nearly three days. 

The old man, who Btill grasped the two cents, 
he had received in change, in his hand, looked 
at them wistfiilly. 

“ They will bring a little bread,” he muttered, 
half addressing the girl. “But we could do 
without that, if a morsel of tea could be got for 
them. Let me try, Maud; let me try !” 

“ Not you, grandfather. I won’t hear of it. 
Give the money to me. I’ll manage it beauti¬ 
fully. Now just go in and tell her what a fa¬ 
mous meAl is coming.” 

“ Yes, I’ll go in now. It doesn’t seem so hard, 
when there is food in prospect. Only bo as quick 
as you can, dear.” 

“ Trust me for that,” answered the girl, cheer¬ 
fully. “ No one ever tasted such a meal at Del- 
monico’s, as I will bring you. There, now, go 
in.” 

Maud opened the door of a little room under 
the roof, and, leaning forward, called out, 

“Grandmother, he has come, and I’m off to 
coek supper for us all.” 

A faint noise came from within, half a cry, 
half a moan, which made the old man’s heart 
quiver as he entered the room, which was fUll of 
dull, gray light, and scarcely anything else; for 
every movable thing that possessed the value of 
a loaf of bread had been swept from it in the 
great destitution that had fallen on the family. 

All the light went out from that old man’s face 
as he entered this dreary room. His first glance 
was at a large arm-chair, from which the vel¬ 
vet seat had been worn long ago, and replaced 
by a basket-work of coarse list, that contrasted 
squalidly with the rare oarving by which the 
old English oak was made a marvel of art. 

The old man had expected to see his wife in 
this seat; but it stood empty before a poor, tire¬ 
less stove, which would have been eaten through 
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with rust, bul for the care that had been given 
it. Then his eyes wandered to a corner of the 
room, where a tick, made of coffee-bags, and 
stuffed with straw, formed a bed; and there, 
covered by a clean, coarse blanket, lay the wo¬ 
man he sought, watching him through the slow, 
painful tears that had struggled to her eyes, 
when a hope of food had so suddenly been given 
to her. 

“ Alioe, are you so ill?” he said, going up to 
the bed, sinking to his knees beside it, and 
smoothing the gray locks back from a forehead 
which would always be fair to him. 

44 Not ill. That is, not much: but so tired of 
waiting.” 

The poor woman shivered a little, and half 
rose up, resting her head on her husband’s 
shoulder. 

“ I have brought you food, darling. Not much, 
or very dainty, but-” 

The old woman interrupted him, with a sob 
that broke into a laugh. 

“ Dainty ! Oh, I do not ask that. Anything 
—anything I Oh, Ingorsoll! Ingersoll! I have 
suffered so much, and you, more than I have, be¬ 
cause of your pity for me.” 

He smoothed the white hair on both sides of 
her temples, with his hand, as if she had been 
a child. 

44 We need not think of that now, my girl; be¬ 
cause there is a good, warm supper before us.” 

14 Are you sure, Ingersoll, quite sure?” she 
questioned, turning her eyes on the black stove. 
• 4 Surely nothing that is warm can come here.” 

“There! there! Don’t be so desponding. 
Maud is getting it ready in Mrs. Thorp’s room. 
She’ll lose no time, be sure.” 

The old woman broke into a soft laugh, which, 
brought tears into her husband’s eyes, it was so 
like a half-starved child’s that sees it’s mother 
coming. 

44 I'll get np,” she said, pinning a white ker¬ 
chief across her bosom. 44 There is the table to 
set. One mustn’t lie here, you know, when one 
has something to do?” 

44 Shall 1 help, Alice?” questioned the old 
man. rising with difficulty from his knees, and 
standing upright in the room, which seemed to 
have gained something of dignity since he en¬ 
tered it. 

44 Yon ? Oh, no! There is not so much work 
here that Maud and I cannot do it Still, if you 
are so anxious, help me draw out the table.” 

The old man drew the little pine table from its 
place against the wall, and left it where a gleam 
of sunshine shot through th* only window in the 
room. 


44 Now for the table-cloth,” exclaimed the good 
wife, going to a deal cupboard, in which a few 
cracked dishes were hoarded: and from it she 
brought forth a damask cloth, fine, and white as 
snow, of a pattern well known in wealthy houses 
fifty years back; but so disguised and broken, 
with fine darning, that a second design seemed 
running over the first, confusing and almost en¬ 
riching it, for the needlework was fine as lace. 

Deftly the old lady smoothed this cloth over 
the table, with her little wrinkled hands, while 
her husband sat down in the arm-chair, and 
looked on, almost happy to see her moving about 
again, as if a dawn of hope had fallen upon her. 

44 1 scarcely expected to take them out again,” 
she said, wiping a plate of China, twice broken, 
and deftly mended, on which flowers glowed like 
roses in the sunshine, fairly brightening that 
corner of the room. 44 You see, dear, the pawn¬ 
brokers have left us something. They would 
not take these, because of the cracks; so we can 
set a table yet. There, now, when Maud is 
ready, we are. This is for you, Ingersoll.” 

The brightest and best-mended plate in the 
cupboard, the old lady placed at the head of that 
little pine table, and, with a pathetic effort at 
playfulness, ordered him up, that she might 
drag that oak chair to the place of honor which 
ho was to occupy. But the old chair was pon¬ 
derous, and she had hardly the strength to move 
it; so he drew the chair forward himself. 

There was a few minutes of silence now ; noth¬ 
ing more was wanted, and these two, half-starved 
old people had only to wait for the food that was 
coming. Oh, how the moments dragged ! IIow 
the hungry fiend tore at them, at every noise 
outside! Then bright, wild eyes turned upon 
the door, and when it did not open, looked aside, 
each ashamed that the other should see all the 
animal greed that burned there. 


CHAPTER III. 

Whili these old people waited, Maud was 
busy in an apartment below, preparing the coarse 
food that her grandfather had provided. An ac¬ 
tive little woman, with fiery red hair, and green¬ 
ish gray eyes, was bustling about a rather untidy 
room, in which three or four children were at 
play, now running under the feet of the little 
red-headed mother, then gathering in a group 
to see what their pretty visitor was about, and 
making themselves the principal figures every¬ 
where, as the homely scene changed. 

44 Tea!” said the little woman, taking down 
a battered oannister from a shelf, and shaking 
out a liberal drawing into the round top. 44 Of 
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coarse, there’ll be a cap of tea wanted, and a 
drop of vinegar for the cabbage; just take some 
from yon black bottle, with the neck broke off, 
and a taste of sugar from the box there. I wish 
it was lumpy, and white, for his sake. Here, 
Maggie, run across the street and bring in the 
milk. We shan’t miss what she will want for 
her tea, because I shall just make it up with pure 
water, you know, which is as wholesome as milk, 
any day.” 

While she was talking, the little woman was 
actively pouring a stream of hot water into a 
shining black tea-pot, which sent a fragrant 
odor through the room; and Maud was busy as 
a bee, turning slices of liver in the short-handled 
frying-pan, and peeping now and then into a 
covered pipkin, in which the oabbage was boiling. 

By the time all was ready, little Maggie came 
in with the milk, and all three went up stairs in 
procession, one bearing the dishes, another the 
steaming tea, and the little one taking charge of 
a tiny milk-cup, which she carried proudly, as 
if it was of superior weight and importance. 

Somehow, Maud’s request to cook her dinner 
at Mrs. Thorp’s fire, had been an event in the 
family, and every member of it was warmed into 
obliging hospitality. Still, with a certain deli¬ 
cate reserve, which these old people had in¬ 
spired through the house, Mrs. Thorp paused at 
the door, and hushed the child with a look while 
Maud went in, placed her dishes on the table, 
and returned again. 

“ How good you are,” she said, in a low voice. 
“ I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“Never mind,” whispered Mrs. Thorp, sur¬ 
rendering the tea-pot, while Maggie gave up her 
tiny pitcher of milk; “ only this, never trouble 
to build a fire when you want anything on a 
sudden, because you know my stove is always a 
going, on account of the children, and the wash¬ 
ing I take in—so mind what I tell you.” 

“ I shall alwayB remember how kind you are,” 
said Maud; and her sweet voice trembled with 
the thankfulness she felt. 

“ And I,” put tn little Maggie, “ I’ll go for 
milk, or anything—I will.” 

Maud stooped down and kissed the child, who 
went off proudly, following her mother down 
stairs. 

“ Now for a splendid feast,” said the girl, 
bringing some odd cups and saucers from the 
cupboard, pouring out the amber- hued tea with 
a graceful dash—milk, sugar, and all. “ Here, 
grandmother-’ ’ 

The old lady took the little china cup, and set 
it down by her plate. She was too hungry for 
any thought of drinking it just then, but would 


| sip it luxuriously when the craving of her appe- 
! tite was appeased. 

Maud half satisfied her hunger by happy 
glances at the old people. She declared that 
cooking food was almost as good as eating it, 
and refused to touch anything but the cabbage, 
which she protested was delicious. 

After the meal had progressed awhile, and the 
old lady was sipping her tea with gentle sighs 
of satisfaction, Maud broke into a subject that 
had been heavy on her mind for some time. 

“Grandfather,” she said, faltering a little, 
“ now that we are comfortable once more, I want 
to ask a question. Why is it that you will not 
let me do something to earn money?” 

“ Earn money ? What can you do, Maud ?” 

“Anything that will keep you and grand¬ 
mother from suffering as you have done.” 

“Anything is a vague word,” answered the 
old man, shaking his head. 

“ I can sew.” ' 

“ But who will give you work?” 

“ It is to be got. Others find it.” 

The old woman looked up anxiously. The fact 
before her was wonderfully bright and beau¬ 
tiful, though, want had swept all the roses from 
it. A stray sunbeam fell through the solitary 
window that moment, and lost itself completely 
in her thick, chestnut hair. She was smiling wiili 
a new-born hope, and the very expression of 
her pure, sweet mouth, was like a promise that 
her wishes would find a fulfillment. 

“Grandmother! Grandfather! I must do 
something. I to young and strong—that is, I 
shall be-” 

“ And beautiful,” said the old woman. “ Ah, 
me ! how beautiful!” 

The girl blushed crimson, then her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ I cannot help it, grandmother. It isn’t my 
fault—is it?” 

She was in earnest; this beauty of hers seemed 
like a sin and a shackle in that place. 

The old man lifted his eyes, with yearning 
fondness, as the girl pleaded this excuse for her 
own loveliness. 

“ Wait awhile before you try that, child,” he 
said. “We could not see you go out into the 
world without dread and terror.” 

“ Oh, grandfather! where is the power of the 
God we worship, if He cannot protect the crea¬ 
tures He has made from one another?” 

Maud asked this earnestly, and with a power 
of faith that bent the old man’s head down upon 
his breast. 

“ Were I a cripple,” the girl continued to say, 
“ and saw you sinking from want, as I have but 
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now, nothing would prevent me taking up staff 
or crutch, and searching for some means of help¬ 
ing you, who are far too old and feeble for work.” 

“ Oh, Maud ! do not say that,” interposed 
the old lady, wounded in her love, which never 
would admit that real old age was upon her hus¬ 
band, but only a thing to come by-and-by. Of 
course, he would live to that. Heaven forbid 
that it should be otherwise I But not yet. In the 
ignorance of her extreme youth, Maud had mis¬ 
taken the ravages of want for the helplessness 
of old age; but once comfortable again, and she 
would understand the difference. 

“Yes, I am an old man; but not altogether 
worn out,” said the grandfather, gently, but 
with sadness. “ My memory is good, and I have 
learned much that younger men are glad to 
know; but who, seeing me thus, would be¬ 
lieve it?” 

Here the old man glanced down at his poor, 
threadbare garments, and sighed heAvily. 

“ Every one who sees you, grandfather. All 
the shabby clothes in the world could not 

hide-” 

He interrupted her. 

“ Hush 1 Hush, child! Look around, and see 
what it has all come to.” 

“ But this is not the end. There is yet a place 
in the world for us, and we shall find it,” cried 
Maud, fully aroused, and speaking with a con¬ 
fidence she had never exhibited before. 

The old man smiled—very sadly—still he 
smiled. 

“ First,” he said, “let us thank God for this 
day's food. The sun is going down, and soon 
it will be so dark that we cannot read.” 

Maud arose from the table, and brought forth, 
from an inner closet, where she slept, a great 


Bible, with ponderous silver olasps, and a bind¬ 
ing that had once been magnificent—one of those 
old volumes that men prize like pictures, or rare 
intaglios dug up from graves and ruins. While 
he unclasped the book, and glanced over it lov¬ 
ingly, she brought warm water, and carefully 
washed the frail chinA, putting it heedfully 
away in the cupboard—for the grandmother 
prized that almost as much as her husband did 
the old Bible, and for the same reason. 

When the table was deared, and the damask 
cloth neatly folded, they all drew close together 
near the window, and, in the dying light, the 
old man read to them out of the old, black-letter 
book, with silver clasps—read only as a man of 
great erudition, and a finely cultivated voice 
could read—the grand poetry of the Bible. 

It chanced that Maud had left the door (gar 
when she relumed from Mrs. Thorp’s room, 
where she had been with the teA-pot and milk- 
cup, after clearing the table. It also chanced 
that a young man, who was going into an oppo¬ 
site room, on some object of business or mercy, 
heard the voice of the reader, and paused in the 
passage, listening, as persons who love music 
with a passion will stand in the street, hours, 
drinking in the melody of some voice cast, like 
the waters of a fountain, loose upon the air. 
This man had no thought of intrusion, but the 
grand poetry which fell from that old man’s lips 
thrilled him to the heart, and he was stricken 
with wonder that such sounds should issue from 
that poverty-stricken room. 

Maud saw that her grandfather shivered, and 
arose, softly, to shut the door. She did not see 
this stranger in the entry, but, as she bent for¬ 
ward, he oaught a glimpse of her free. 

(to bi contutoid.) 


TWILIGHT. 


BY MBS* 1LLIN M. MITOHBLL. 


The day is dead, the light has fled. 

The dark-browed night, with stealthy tread, 
Approaches near. 


All discords cease, we rest in pesos, 
From toll enjoy a brief release, 

With conscience dear. 

Sweet visions rise before onr eyes, 
Dear feces that beyond the skies 
Angelic glow; 

The loved who sleep in silence deem 
Above whoa* graves we can but w e e p 
Wo ratal Una sol 


Bat twilight gray* With gentle sway, 
Becalls to ns each vanished day 
They lingered here; 

Thdr voices sweet spin we meet— 

Our hearts with rapture Joyful beat, 
And life is dear. 

The shadows fell along the wall, 

And darkness slowly wraps her pall 
Bonnd Nature’s fees. 

But still we dream, and catch the gleam 
Of angel forms, and eyes that beam 
With heavenly grace. 
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MAY GLENDENNING'S BEAUTY 


r BT EMMA F. M. 

¥■ ~ 

It was the old story of Mary and her lamb over j 
again; only it wasn’t a lamb, it was a dog—a j 
black dog, too; and sweet May Glendenning, 
though innocent and young, was not the simple 
child of the story; perhaps, after all, the simi¬ 
litude lay merely in May’s pet following her 
everywhere. Everybody said he was the most 
absurd-looking pet any one ever had; he was 
exactly like an animated ball of dirty wool; but 
May delighted in him. 

Many were the troubles that dog led her into; 
but the greatest one, in fact the most severe trial j 
of her life, came one bright Sunday morning. As j 
she lifted her devout little head from prayer, and j 
looked up at the young minister, who was to 
preach his first sermon in Bloomingdale that day, j 
what should she see but Beauty, as her pet was ] 
most inappropriately christened, snuffing at the j 
pulpit-stairs. She could soarcely credit it; she j 
looked down at her Hymn-Book, though she had 
lost the place, then glanced up again; Beauty 
was slowly ascending the stairs; in a moment 
he was out of sight, behind the desk. During 
that moment May suffered something of the sen¬ 
sation drowning persons are said to have; she 
hod not dreamed that so much could be crowded 
into a moment. Presently he oame in sight again, 
wagging his tail complacently, then, after walk¬ 
ing around the minister, he disappeared in the 
vestry. Two or three of the small boys who 
occupy a corner of the gallery, in every country 
church, and who Are as assiduous in their attend¬ 
ance as the deacons or elders, tittered out loud 
at this; and the minister, who had seemed to be 
very much annoyed, quietly closed the door. 
Compared with what she now felt, May’s suffer¬ 
ings before were as nothing; her face seemed on 
fire; her heart kept trying to get above her 
collar, as she listened to the scratching and snuff¬ 
ing at the vestry-door; then she heard a low 
whine, and momentarily expected to hear Beau¬ 
ty’s shrill bark. It seemed as if the service 
would never end ; when it did, May didn’t stay 
to be introduced to the minister; her Sab¬ 
bath-school children wondered what had become 
of her; and her young brother understood, by 
the expression of her face, that he might as well 
prepare to “ catch it,” when May told his father 
that he let Beauty out after she went to church. 

The next week the minister called at the Glen- 
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WHITCOMB. 

dennings’. May was sitting by the parlor-win¬ 
dow, and saw him coming. She noticed now, 
what had escaped her observation before, that 
he was very handsome; then, too, with what 
good taste he was dressed, so simple, yet elegant. 
She wished her father would wear a Panama 
hat, like his. Her mother was out, so she knew 
she must entertain him; and though some peo¬ 
ple—principally old maids, or mothers of several 
particularly homely daughters—hinted that May 
Glendenning was somewhat of a flirt, she dread¬ 
ed meeting him. But if wasn't nearly so bad as 
she feared ; and before he had put his hat down 
on the hall-table, and came into the parlor, she 
felt quite at home with him. An hour passed 
away rapidly. He gave May a laughable account 
of his annoyance the Sabbath before, and said, 

44 I wonder whose dog it is; the poorest specimen 
of a canine I ever saw.” May kept a silence ; 
she felt herself guilty, both as regarded Beauty 
and the minister, and she was quite relieved 
when he bade her good-afternoon, and turned 
to take his hat. But his hat was not there! 
lie looked under the table, and behind the door— 
no hat was to be seen. 

44 Tom could not have hid it,” said May, indig¬ 
nantly. “ But, no ; he isn’t to blame this time— 
he has gone fishing.” 

Then she called the servant-girls; but they 
had not been into the hall thAt afternoon. What 
was to be done ? It wasn’t clerical, to say the 
least, for him to go home bareheaded. May sug¬ 
gested that he wear one of her father’s hats, 
which hung on the rack—and it did seem to be 
the only thing that could be done ; so he walked 
off with the pleasant consciousness that May 
; stood behind the curtains of the parlor-window, 
laughing at him; and he did expect every mo-„ 
ment that the hat would slip over his ears and 
rest on his shoulders. 

He didn’t make any more calls that afternoon, 
but shut himself in his study, and, I am afraid, 
he meditated more upon the 44 slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune,” than upon the text he 
had chosen for his next sermon—“ Let patience 
have her perfect work.” Alas, for the blind¬ 
ness of the human ! He had thought, when he 
decided on that text, that he could draw one or 
two illustrations from his own life; now he 
was not worthy to speak of it to others. 
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The next morning he received a note of apology 
from Mr. Glendenning, accompanying the gift 
of a new hat. 

When Tom came home from his fishing-excur¬ 
sion, he found Beauty in the back yard playing 
with something that looked like a hat. He stop¬ 
ped to examine it, and found it was part of a 
handsome Panama hat. 

May was in the dining-room when he came in, 
and he told her-what he had seen. 

44 Oh, Tom,” she cried, 44 I’ll do anything for 
you, if you won’t tell a soul that Beauty did it. 
Please promise me.” 

Tom was of a practical turn of mind, and in¬ 
clined to be mercenary. He couldn’t see why 
May didn’t want it told. I don’t think May, 
herself, knew exactly why; but Tom saw he had 
her somewhat in his power; so he deliberated 
over the matter a few minutes, then said, 44 If 
yon’ll give me that little knife on your watch- 
chain, and if you won’t tell mother I took her 
mosquito-net to fish with, Til be mum.” 

May promised the knife at once, and, after 
a little consideration, agreed to both condi¬ 
tions. 

Tom kepi his part of the compact faithfully, 
only I must say that he indulged in a great many 
mysterious winks, and nods, and occasionally, 
when Mr. Morwood sat in the parlor with his 
mother and May, he would practice gymnastics 
of a peculiar kind, where no one but May could 
see him. 

When Paul Morwood rose to read the first 
hymn, on that eventful Sabbath, a feeling of 
human loneliness fell upon him, though God was 
with him, that gave him great peace; but there 
were no eyes looking up at him through the rose- 
hued glasses of hopefhl affection; no heart would 
quicken its beating because he was speaking; 
and in the days that oame after, he felt more 
deeply the unhappiness of being surrounded by 
strangers; but gradually he began to find at the 
Glendennings’ an atmosphere of home. Mrs. 
Glendenning had that delightful motherliness 
which includes all the young in its watchful 
affection. Mr. Glendenning was a sympathetic 
friend, and a man of wide culture. Tom, with 
his boyish pfenks, supplied another element; 
and May— He had not yet acknowledged 
how much of the attraction lay In her presence. 
Strange as it may seem, it Is nevertheless true, 
that frequent as were his calls, there was one 
member of the family he had never seen—Beauty 
either stayed, or was kept out of sight; and May 
seemed to have taken a dislike to the once-be- 
loved pet. 

One morning, Mr. Morwood called in haste to 


ask May if she had seen a handkerchief he drop¬ 
ped there the evening before ; he said it was one 
he valued, because his sister had embroidered 
his initials on it, and 41 it was the last thing she 
ever did for me,” he added. May had noticed 
the crape on his hat; she searched everywhere 
for the handkerchief, but in vain. 14 You seem 
destined to lose something almost every time you 
come here,” said May. And he smiled to him¬ 
self as he answered, 44 Yes.” 

Not long after Tom came running into the 
parlor, with the remnants of a fine, oambrio 
handkerchief, on one corner of which Mr. Mor¬ 
wood’ s initials were embroidered. 

44 1 found this in the kennel,” he cried. 
44 Beauty was tearing it into strips.” 

44 Beauty?” said Mr. Morwood. 

44 Yes,” replied Tom. 44 May’s pet dog; the cur 
you know that you shut up in the vestry. I tell 
you though, wasn’t May tcaart! She told my father 
if he didn’t give it to me for letting Beaut’out, that 
she would. But May couldn’t kill a fly. You 
ought to see her take ’em out of the milk, and 
let ’em dry on her finger;” and then Tom’s 
44 moral sense” being remarkably undeveloped, 
he added, 44 I’ve lost the knife you gave me, 
May, and mother knows all about the net—so I 
will tell. He tore up your hat, Mr. Morwood. 
I saw him, but didn’t know what it was till too 
late; and May, she hired me not to tell.” 

May had stood perfectly quiet, looking im¬ 
ploringly at Tom, while that young savage told 
the story through. Then she ran out of the 
room, and did not stop until, out of breath, she 
reached her own apartment, and sat down for a 
44 good cry.” 

Her mother, she knew, would make apologies 
enough. She did not cere what was said, only 
she never wished to see Paul Morwood again. 
What must he think of her, and her silly, child¬ 
ish performances? 

44 Qh 1 I wish you were some one else.” she 
said to herself, 44 so I could shut you up.” 

When May came down to tea that night, there 
were suspicious indications around her eyes, and 
her little nose was red. Happily, Tom had taken 
his supper in his hand, and gone to watch for a 
cat, that was supposed to kilt their chickens, 
as they had been disappearing, one by one, for 
several weeks past, so no remaaks were made. 

Days went on, and May kept her resolve not 
to meet the minister. When she saw him com¬ 
ing up the walk, she vanished. She hurried 
out of church before he had an opportunity to 
speak to her. Then he began to realize how 
interested he had beoorae in her; how he had 
delighted to watch her kindling face; how he 
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had come to look to her for an inspiration that 
only her presence gave; and he knew that in 
losing the hope of winning her, he lost that 
which had added to his life, for months past, a 
brightness, a sweetness k had never known. 

He had spent a year only at Bloomingdale 
when he received and accepted a call to a church 
in a distant city. Every one could see that a 
change was good for him, so thin he had become. 

It happened, somehow, that when he went over 
to the Glendennings' to bid them good-by, May 
sat alone by the same window in the parlor where 
he saw her for the first time. She was very much 
embarrassed as she rose to meet him. 

“I came to say good-by to your mother. I 
did not hope to meet you, Miss Glondenning,” 
he said. 

May blushed, and stammered something, they 
both knew to be untrue, about not having met 
him more frequently, and regretting that her 
mother was not at home. 

“Why do you leave Bloomingdale?” asked 
May, trying to say something commonplace. 

“I think I may tell you the whole reason,” 
he Bald* with a look of entreaty. “My ill- 
health is, of course, part of it ; but my life here 
has been a continued disappointment to me;” 
and then, looking at the sweet face opposite him, 


he said, “ Oh, Miss Glendenning 1 May! Why 
have you been so unkind to me ? I used to think 
you were my friend.” 

“ Oh 11 am 1 1 am!” said May. 

He went on without noticing her little excla¬ 
mation. “ I used to fancy that in time you might 
learn to care for me.” 

“I do I I do I” cried poor May, forgetting 
everything at that moment except him; her 
love for him; her wish that he should not go 
away till he knew that she loved him. 

He looked at her a moment, and read the 
whole story in her glowing face; and an hour 
later, when Tom came into the hall, followed by 
Beauty, and saw a tableau in the parlor, he said 
sagely to himself, “ Hat, handkerchief, and 
heart;” for Tom is deep in the study of English 
literature, And his conversation is embellished 
with quotations from Spenser, and alliteration, 
especially takes his fancy. 

Three months later, at the wedding-breakfast, 
Tom asked his sister if she had seen Beauty 
within a week, “because, if you ha.tr’t, you 
never will;” and to her look of astonishment he 
added, “ I didn’t give up about the old cat that 
caught the chickens; I watched for her, saw 
her come stealing out, and took aim, fired, and 
shot—Beauty I” 


AN AUTUMN IDYL. 


BY CARRIE r. WHEELER. 


Ltino ’mid the grass and clover, 

In the meadows sweet and low, 

Where the robins sing and hover, 

And the shade and son fly over. 

As the dreamy clouds are floating 
In the bine, like drifting snow. 

I can smell the roses, dying; 

See, o’er uplands ikr away, 

Spirit-dike, the white down flying 
Out across the purple bay, 

Where one sail, adrift, Is lying, 

Like a bird with white wings folded, 

All the still and sunny day. 

Summer birds their flight are taking 
Past where sea and skyland meet; 
Crickets ceaselessly are making 
Weird and melancholy music, 

Tender mem’ry softly waking 
Thoughts of days gone by forever— 

Oh, so sad 1 and, oh, so sweet 1 
But those thoughts no more can thrill m6 
With wild, passionate regret, 

Now that death’s soft shadows chill me— 
Oh, how soon I shall forget 1 
Like the lotus-eaten drifting 
Down a slumb’rous, dreamful river, 
Where Hope's star shall never set 


Gone forover all repining, 

Now that on my soul Is shining. 

Glory from my heavenly home; 

Through the golden mists of Autumn, 
Long hushed voices, unforgotten. 

Ever gently bid me come. 

Summer's dying, but what splendor 
In the echoing woodland glows; 
Lovely flowers their souls surrender, 
Fall of balm the south wind blows. 
Shines the beech a cloud of amber, 
Woodbine’s scarlet tendrils clamber 
'Mid the wild vine’s scented snows; 

Cloud* of starry, silver blossoms, 
Clematis, in graceful wreathing. 

O’er the burning sumach throws. 

8lgh, sweet wind, for Summer going, 
When you come next year, 

JTou will find the long grass growing 
O’er one lover of your music-. 

Sleeping sweetly—sleeping deeply— 
Who your whispers will not hear. 

Bob of rain, or rushing, blowing, , 

In the winter, when *tis snowing, 

Or the blue tide's ebbing, flowing 
On the white beach, for and near. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC 


IT EMILY H. MAY. 


It is our object, in this department, to give 
illustrations and descriptions of dresses for 
every-day wear, children’s dresses, and other 
garments, etc., etc., which can be made at home. 
In our colored steel-plates we give the more ele¬ 
gant dresses: in the front of the number those 
not quite so expensive; and here the more eco¬ 
nomical ones still. It is our boast, however, 
that, even these oheaper ones are stylish, which 
eannot be said of those of this kind published 
in other magazines. There is no reason, why 
a delaine, calico, or common water-prCof dress 
should be less elegant or less fashionable in cut, 
than a silk dress, or a velvet one. 

We begin this number, with a very charming 
water-proof cloak, of which we give two engrav¬ 
ings, one the front, and the other the back. This 
is an article which every woman should have for 
winter wear. Generally, water-proof cloAks are 
hideously ugly; but this one is, as will be seen 



positively beautiful. The material is navy blue 
tweed, or water-proof cloth. The cloak is trim- 
Vol. LXIII_6 


mod with black braid. The cape is scolloped 
out at the edge, and bound with block galoon. 
Above the scallops there is a row of wide braid, 
and a scroll of narrower braid above. The cape 
is opened up the center of the back, and is orna¬ 
mented with cords and tassels. The ordinary 
black and white mixed tweed, if you choose that 
for this costume, will cost about one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a yard. The fancy colors cost 
from two dollars and a half to three dollars a 
yard. 



We give, next, a dress for little girl of six to 
eight years. The dress is made of woolen serge 
or merino, of one color, and has simply one 
skirt, ornamented at the bottom with a side 
plaiting of the same. This plaiting is put on 
with a heading, separated by a narrow band of 
velvet ribbon of the same color, and is eight 
inches deep. The waist is plaited from a yoke 
into the belt, to match the skirt. Small coat- 
sleeves, with a plaited cuff. The over-sncque 
may be either of the same material as the dress, 
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thus making a complete costume, or it may be of 
any light-colored cloth. It is ornamented with 
three rows of narrow braid, put on in scallops, a 



black one in the center, with a white one on 
both sides. The coat is a simple sacqtie, coming 
just below the waist, and fastened in front with 
buttons and loops. Small open sleeve. Four 
yards of material, double width, or eight yards, 
single width, will be required. 

We giro, next, a house and street-dress, com¬ 
bined, for a little girl of eight or ten years. This 
dress is of dark-blue poplin, and is made with 
two skirts, the under-one entirely plain. The 
tunic is trimmed with bullion-fringe, two inches 
deep, to match; the front of the tunic is cut 
apron-shape. The waist is of the basque form, 
open in the back, and the skirt of it slashed in 
front, at the sides, and open at the back to the 
waist; these slashed pieces being all trimmed 
with fringe, the same as the skirt, only narrower. 
SmaM coat-sleeve. The over-basque, for the 
street, seen in our design, is to be made either 
of white merino, corduroy, or white cloth. It is 
cut with side-bodies, and a postillion at the back, 
slightly pointed in front. The trimming is one 
row of black velvet ribbon, one inch wide, headed 
by a narrow black silk embroidery braid, put on 
in the simple loop design seen in the cut. Black 
velvet buttons close the basque entirely to the 
throat, where the trimming is continued around 
;the neck to simulate a collar. Small open sleeves 


are here designed, but we would suggest coat- 
sleeves for this climate. Six yards of poplin for 
the dress, and one and a quarter to one and a 
half yards of material for the ovei-basque, if 
double fold; as much again if single. Poplins 
cost from seventy-five cents to two dollars per 
yard. 


Next, wo .give a snit for a boy six years old ; 
but we make a slight variation in the cut of the 
upper part of boys’ suits. The pants are the 
old Knickerbocker patterns, always popular. 
The jacket and skirt, as may be seen, are all cut 
in one. The fronts are double-breasted, with 
two rows of buttons all the way down the skirt, 
with a rolling collar, showing the plaited skirt 
underneath. The back is cut a loose fit to the 
waist, where the fullness of the skirt is disposed 
in two large box-plaits. Coat-sleeves, with a 
pointed cuff ot black velvet, ornamented with 
white silk braid. The collar, the band down the 
outside of the pants, and also half the belt at the 
back, are to be ornamented in the same style. 
These suits are prettiest made in navy blue cloth. 
Two and a hnlf yards for the complete suit. 

We give, now, an over-ooat for a little boy. 
This over-coat is intended to be worn with the 
suit lost described. It is made of the same ma¬ 
terial, say navy blue cloth, and should be lined 
with twilled red flannel. The cut is a loose, 
double-breasted sacque, collar sod cuffs of blaok 
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loop pattern, 


One and a 
merino, one 

piece of embroidery braid, and fire yards of vel¬ 
vet ribbon will be required. lane, either with 
white flannel, or silk, as the merino is scarcely 
warm enough for a winter wrap, even for the 
house. 


velvet, ornamented in the same way os the cos* 
tame just described. 

We finish with a white cashmere hoose-sacque 
for a yonng lady. This saoque is out in, to fit 
the figure at the back, and is loose in front 
Open pagoda sleeves. The trimming is one row 
of black velvet ribbon, one inch wide, headed by 
a narrow black silk embroidery braid, pnt on in 










Crochet work is always useful. It can be made, 
too, so easily. The work, moreover, can be 
carried about when visiting. We give, accord- 
ingly, a new design for insertion. 

Make a chain of thirteen stitehee, join with 
one single to the first, thirteen chain, repeat, 
joining to the same stitch as before. 

Work under each of these loops five double, 
two chain, five double, two chain, five double, 
two chain, five double, six chain; repeat three 
times more from the beginning, and fasten off. 

In the second and following rows the upper 
chain stitches are joined to those of the pre¬ 
vious row. 

For tlie edges, work six chain, one doable 
under each of the side loops. For the outer 
rows, one double into each stitch of the chain of 
previous row. 


We give, here, an engraving of a new and 
stylish oasaque, called ‘The Louise Casaque.” 


No other article of wearing apparel for ladies 
is so fashionable this winter. It consists of 











HANDKERCHIEF SaCHET 

BY MBS. JA5X W BA TIB. 



This sachet measures twelve inches in width, 
an l twenty-four in length, which allows four and 
a half inches for the flap, cut to the shape shown 
aWe. It is oi white honeycomb canvas, worked 
with red uud black Berlin wool, the design for 


which is given in the full size below. The sachet 
is finished at the edge with a narrow tfaved 
braid, and fastened with elastic loops and pearl 
buttons.' It would make a very pretty Christ¬ 
mas, New Year's, or Birth-Day gift. 
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PATTERN IN PATCH-WORK. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, a pretty pattern in patch-work. ^ maker. This would be a pood pattern for any 

The three colors may be chosen to please the £ small article, of, enlarged, for a bed- quilt. 
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WORK-BAG. 


BT MRS JAKE WZAVBB. 



TMs bag- is made in two parte, th« 



the lower put of the front. Whoa jou eat the 


heck you make at the same time the flop for the 
front. The height of the back without the flap 
is five and a half inches. The piece to form the 
bag in front is three and a half inches high; the 
full width of the bag is three inches. The flap 
must be cut to correspond; it is worked on open 
net as canras, in stripes of green silk, like the 
detail given in the opposte column. Bands of 
narrow green velvet dirkl© the stripes; a band 
of satin or velvet, about an inch wide, is put 
round the bottom of the bag, and the whole is 
bound over. Tassels of chenille cord are added. 
The bog must, of course, be lined. 







An embroidered DtntMk for Tea-table Set. 
This embroidery is done on damask, with red 
ingrain cotton, in chain and satin-stitch. The 
Greek borders are done in chain-stitch. The 
pattern between the borders is chain-stitched on 
the black lines, and the inside is tilled in with 
white cotton, in satin-stitch. The same is to be 


observed for the lnrge dots occupying the center 
of the cloth. Also the upper part of the border 
is to be filled in with the white cotton. These 
embroidered cloths arc very pretty, both for 
luncheon and tea-table. The edges are to be 
fringed oat four inches all* round, or scalloped 
in bntton-hole stitch, as may be preferred. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 5 

“Peterson" for 1873.— We call attention to our Proa- j 
pectus for 1873, to be found on the third page of the oover. j 
We claim there that this Magazine is better and cheaper than j 
any periodical of Its kind. Our enormous edition, exceeding ) 
rfra* of any lady's book in the world, enables us to offer \ 
“ Peterson” at those unprecedentedly low rates; for we find j 
by experience that a small profit on a large circulation is ; 
more remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

The original stories and novelets in “ Petersou” have long 
been acknowledged to be tho best in any lady's book. We 
pay more for literary matter than all the other* co.nbined. For 
1873 our stories will be better than evor. The novelets alone 
will be worth the subscription price. In the fashion de¬ 
partment, “ Peterson,” in many respects, has no rival. Not 
only are expensive dresses given, but also those for every¬ 
day use, and these lattes, while economical, are stylish, which 
cannot be said of tho cheap patterns given in other maga^ 
lines. As to our mammoth, colored, steel-platos, it L* con¬ 
ceded, everywhere, that they are tho most beautiful, tastoful, 
and reliable issued in tho United States. 

We have throe classes of clubs for 1873, and the price* 
are reduced to meet the timea. For one class tho premium 
is our new and costly mezzotint For another it is an extra 
copy of the Magazine foT 1873. For a third class both 
an extra oopy and the new mezzotint. In all theso clubs, 
the price to tho subscriber decreases in proportion to the 
number in tho club, an inducement wo hold out in ordor 
to stimulate the getting up of large clubs. 

Mow it the time to gel up dubs ! Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented. Tho best 
way to present these merits is to exhibit a number. We in¬ 
vite comparison, lie the first in the field. A specimen will be 
sent, gratis, if writteu for. 

A Five Dollar Engraving, as will be seeu by our adver¬ 
tisement, will be given to any subscriber to “Peterson,” 
whether singly or in clubs, who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and lienee the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is to subscribers to “Poterson.” Thus, for 
82.50, any person can get either of onr five dollar premiums 
—os well as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1873; or, In a club, for 
even less. This is a dollar* cheaper than any other peri¬ 
odical offers. Whatever othere do “ Peterson'’ always docs 
bettor. 

Nothino Beautifies the Household so much as a good 
magazine. Its stories to refresh the mind and heart, often 
tired out with household cares; its steel engravings; its 
colored and other pictures* of new fashions; its patterns for 
the work-table ; its music; its receipts for cookery, etc., etc.; 
all assist to give innocent pleasure, or to refine the mind, or 
to aid economy in housekeeping. “ Whenever I see a maga¬ 
zine like yours, on the center-table,” writes a clergymau to 
us, “ I know, at once, that the fiunily is intelligent and cul¬ 
tivated.” 

“The Gems of Art.” —We have often been asked to pub¬ 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“ Peterson.” We have done so accordingly this year, and will 
send it, as a premium to persons getting up cjhtjbs, if they prefer 
it, instead of tho large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” .The book has been called “ Tho Gems of 
Art,” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates. 
By getting up enough dubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, but Also the premium picture and the "Gems.” 
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Engaging Manners.— There are a thousand engaging 
ways, which every person may put on, without runuiug the 
risk of beiug deemed either affected or foppish. The sweet 
smile; tjfio quiet, cordial bow; the earnest movement in ad¬ 
dressing a friend, or, more especially a stranger, who may 
be recommended to us; the graceful attention, which is so 
captivating, whou united with self-possession, these will iu- 
Bure us the good regards of all. There is a certain softness 
of wauner which should bo cultivated, and which, in either 
man or woman, adds a charm that is even more irresistible 
than beauty. 

Bo )xs of Music.—Oliver Ditson St Co., No. 277 Washington 
street, Boston, have just issued a very excellent collection 
of sacred and secular music for choirs, conventions, singing- 
schools, etc., called “ The Standard,” price 81.50. They also 
publish “Tho Gems of Strauss,” prico $2.50. The latter 
volumo contains more than eighty waltzes, polkas, quad¬ 
rilles, polka mazurkas, galops, etc., etc. Among them are 
those exquisite gems, “ The Boautiful Blue Danube,” “ One 
Thousand and Ono Nights," and “ Wine, Women and Song.” 

To Clean Old Silk. —A subscriber asks us if we can tell 
her how to clean old silk. 1 he beat way is to take the dress 
to pieces, theu brush it well with a velvet brush on a dry 
towel, grate two large potatoes Into a quart of water, strain 
off, and sponge the dress; iron each breadth or piece as it Is 
sponged on tho wrong side. Always, however, iron black 
silk on ail old piece of tho same, as the side not ironed is to 
be tho right side. You must guard against lint from tho 
irouiug-cloth. 

“Cherry Ripe.” —This charming illustration is from an 
original picture, pAintcd by the famous Freuch artist, Bou- 
gueru&u, and owned by W. B. Bouient, Esq., of this city, to 
whom wc are under obligations for permission to oopy it 
Mr. Bcment is one of those gentlemen of taste and fortune 
of whom, fortunately, Philadelphia has many, who dignify 
wealth by their liberal and judicious patronago of art 

Having Something to Do is a blessing, and not, ns is sup- 
j posed by many, the reverse. Idle people, os a class, are the 
most unliuppy in the world. Health, good-spirits, and con- 
• tentment follow work. We do not speak of excessive labor; 
that injures os much as idleness; but of the work that is 
enough to occupy mind aud body without wearing it out, or 
uuduly fatiguing it 

Our Colored Pattern, for this month, excels, we think, 
even the one in the December number. Such a pattern 
would sell, at a retail Btoro, for fifty cents, or more. In order 
to produce it, each color has to be printed separately, and as 
there are aomo fifteen colors In It, our subscribers may im¬ 
agine what it costs. No other magazine gives these patterns. 

If Those Getting Up Clubs prefer any other of our en¬ 
gravings to “ Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” they have 
only to say so, when they remit, and we will send the one 
they wish. Bee the list in onr advertisement 

Less Trouble Each Tear.—A lady sends us a club, and 
writes:—“ Each year I find Ices trouble In getting subscriber* 
I got up my club, this year, without going out of the bouse.” 

Let the New Year bring renewed reeolutions to do right, 
whatever may come of it This is the best and surest way to 
secure happiness, and to rise to a higher spiritual level / 
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00* N*w Prsxtux Mxuotutt foe 1873, proves, as we 
pndicted, ono of the most popular we have ever had . The 
•object is “Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” after a very 
celebrated picture, by Sir Charles Bastlake, late President 
of the Royal Academy. We are rapidly introducing this 
beautiftd engraving into tens of thousands of households. 
When framed and hung up, it is cm ornament to any parlor. 
A little exertion in getting subscribers for “ Peterson” will 
entitle any person to a copy of this valuable engraving 
gratis. See our unprecedented offers in the Prospectus for 
1873, on the third page of the cover. 


BiviSW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Outcast, and other Poems. -By James Watson. 1 wot., 12 mo. 
PhOada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— This is one of the most 
beautiful volumes, considered typographically, that the 
American press has produced. Nor aro the contents with¬ 
out merit. The author claims to be the writer of that popu¬ 
lar poem, “Beautiful Snow,” and no one who reads “The 
Outcast” can deny that he has the ability to have written it. 
For ourselves, we have long considered Mr. Watson’s claim 
to be indisputable, and only wonder how any well-informed 
person can have arrived at a different conclusion. One of 
the great merits of Mr. Watson Is that he touches the heart. 
His verses are not merely word-gymnastics, If we may coin 
an expression, like so much that is called poetry now-a-days; 
but something higher and bettor, because tnio and emotional. 
We predict for this volume a success inferior only to “ Beau¬ 
tiful Snow” itself. 

A Mammal of American Literature: a Text-Book for Schools 
and College*. By John S. Hart, LL.D. 1 to/., 12t no. PhOada: 
Eldriiige 4 Brother.— Whatever Professor Hart does he dore 
thoroughly and well. His “ English Literature” was a work 
that exactly supplied an acknowledged want: and the pre¬ 
sent manual, In its way, is not less perfect The work is not 
a mere compilation, but is original In conception, form, and 
structure. Quito one-third of the matter has been collected 
by the author himself. The book, apart from all its other 
merits, is a thorough catalogue of overy American writer, 
who has distinguished himself, or herself; even in the 
slightest degree. 

Hold's Architecture. By Isaac H. Hobbs A Sou, Architect*. 

1 to/., 8 vo. PhOada: J. B. Lippincoti A Co.— This work con¬ 
tains a very large number of designs and ground-plans for 
Villas, Cottages, and other Edifices, both Suburban and 
Rural, adapted to Hie United States, and is illustrated with 
upward of one hundred engravings. Of late years the taste 
io domestic architecture has greatly improved, in tbo United 
States, and we attribute it, in a very large degree, to the 
influence of books like this. 

Johnson'$ Natural Philosophy, and Key to Philosophical Charts. 
For the use of Schools and FbmiHe*. By Frank 0. Johnson , 
A. 3T, Jf. D. 1 to/., 8 to. New York: J. W. Shermcrhom A 
Co.—A large, royal octavo volume, illustrated with five hun¬ 
dred engravings, some of them colored. These engravings 
are reduced photographic copies of all the diagrams con¬ 
tained in Mr. Johnson’s well-known Philosophical series of 
Indestructible School Charts. The book Is neatly printed. 

The Athensntm. Arranged and written by U. C. Bitmap and 
Dr. W. J. Wetmore. 1 vol., 8 to. New York: J. W. Schermer- 
hom A Co .—This is a collection of part-songs for Indies’ voices. 
The music is of a superior order, and would be useful for 
concert purposes. Altogether, like “The Polytechnic,” a 
work published by the same enterprising firm, it Is a compi¬ 
lation very much above the average. 

The IhjU- World Series. By Mr*. Robert O'Reilly. 3 to/s., 

16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers—Three pretty little vol¬ 
umes, beautifully illustratoi and bound. Their titles are, 
“Doll World,” “Daisy’s Companions,” and “Deborah’s 
Drawer.” Thgy would make a aloe Christmas gift. 


The Toilet in Aneimt and Modern 21 mm. By Arnold J. 
Oooley. 1 1 »/., 12 mo. PhOada: J. B. Lippincoti A Co.— Just 
the book for a lady’s boudoir or center-table, for it not only 
gives a history of the toilet, and of matters connected there¬ 
with, but it also contains a perfect store-house of copious 
information respecting the toilet, social, hygienic, and medi¬ 
cal. The volume la charmingly printed and bound. 

Off the Skelliga. A Novel. By Jane Ing low. 1 to/., 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.— The many admirers of Jane Inge- 
low s-poetry will be curious to know how she succeeds as a 
novel-writer. This is her first attempt in that direction. 

We shall not forestall the Interest of the pubi:c by any 
lengthy criticism, but simply say that the work has been 
issuod, in advance, from early English sheets. 

A Prognostics Grammar of the English Tongue. By Professor 
William SwmUm, A. M. I vol, 12 mo. New York: Harper A 
Brothers.—In this work Orthography and Prosody havo been 
discarded, ss not belonging to English grammar, and only 
Etymology and Syntax retained; but to three have been 
added Analysis and Construction, and English Composition. 

The Rye-House Plot By G. W. Reynolds. 1 ro/., 8 to. r 
PhOada : T. B. Peterson A Brothers.—The scene of this his¬ 
torical romance Is laid in England, during tho reign of 
Charles the Second, and the author follows, with great 
fidelity, tho main incidents of that famous conspiracy. As 
a mere story it is intensely interesting. 

Wonders of the Yellowstone. Edited by James Richardson. 

1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong A Co .—Another 
volume of that excolient scries, the “ Illustrated Library of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure.” Tho volume t uvy 
numerous engravings and a map. 

Wonders qf the Moon. From the French by A. GuVlemin. 

1 to/., 12 mo. Neat York: Scribner, Armstrong A Co. —A now 
volume of that popular and useful scries, the “ Marvels of 
Nature, Science, and Art.” Tho volumo is illustrated by not 
less than forty-throo engravings. 

Ths Polytechnic. Compiled and written by U. C. Bitmap, end 
Dr. W.J. Wetmore. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: J. W. Shermerhom 
A Co.—This is a collection of music for schools, classes etc. 

It is a royal octavo of two huudrnl pages, ami is divided into 
throe parts, viz.: school songs, college songs, and hymns. 

A Lonely Life. By J. A. Si John Blythe. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is a now novel, by 
an English writer, who has already won distinction in his 
art, by his “ Wiso as a Serpent ” We cordially recommend 
it. Its moral is especially good. 

Doctor Norman , Rector. By Mary A. Denison. 1 vol., 12 too. 
Philada : J. B. Lippincoti A Co. —A charming little story, by 
a writer well-known to our readers, and who passes from 
pathos to humor with infiulte ease and naturalness. 

David Oopperfeld. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 to. New 
York: Harper A. Brothers. —Another volume of tho beautiful 
“ Household Edition” of tho works of Dickens. These voL 
umes are in royal octavo, double column, illustrated. 

A Sumner's Romance. By Mary Uetdy. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—This writer has already achieved considerable suc¬ 
cess, in England, and now, returning to her native country, 

Seeks to win a new reputation here. 

Hand-Book of Perfumes and Cosmetics. By Arnold J. Cooley. 

1 roZ., 12 mo. PMada : J. B. Lippincoti A Co. —This is a se¬ 
quel to tho “ Toilet In Ancient and Modern Times,” and is 
full of receipts, to preserve, or increase beauty. 

A GirVs Romance, and other Tales. By Frederick W. Robin¬ 
son. 1 to/., 8 TO. New York: Harper A Brothers .—A collec¬ 
tion of tales by the author of “For Her Sake,” etc., etc., the 
longest being that from which the volume takes its title. 

Isolina; or, the Actor's Daughter, 1 rot, 12 mo. Philada : 

J. B. Lippincoti A Cb.—A love-story, pure and aimplo, frill of, 
incident, and quite romantic in character. 
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OUR AEM-CHAIE 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tn Best or Its Class.— The Manchester (Iowa) Press 
■ays:—We coll the attention of our readers, and especially 
those ladies who want a Fashion Magazine, to the adver¬ 
tisement of JVtsrwm's Magazine, which we print this week. 
It is, in our Judgment, the best of this class of monthlies. It 
Is profusely illustrated. In Its fashion department it exoels 
all rivals. And the quality of its reading matter is better 
than that of any other similar periodical with which we are 
acquainted. Its tales are never silly and lackadaisical. 
Peterson has published, heretofore, some of the best stories 
ever given in an American magazine. We believe this 
monthly to be the best of its kind.** 

Social Games and Home Amtjsxmemts.— Milton Bradley 
A Co., of Springfield, Mass., are the makers and publishers 
of various games for the amusement of the family circle, 
among them a vory entertaining new game called “ Oarso- 
mettc,” which is played on a prepared board, with a cne, six 
wooden pins and five balls. Some of the other games 
are the “ Pamraena,” u Japanese Backgammon,** and “ Krias 
Kinglo’s Christmas Tableaux.** Mr. Bradley A Co. also 
manufacture the “ Kindergarten Alphabet and Building 
Blocks,” “ The Yacht Puzzle,” u American Squalls,” etc., etc. 
Ail the gnmos, published by this firm, are innocent as well 
as amusing. 

Tnx Reputation of the Improved Wilson Sewing-Machine 
is so thoroughly established that no word in its commenda¬ 
tion is necessary. The plan adopted by the manufacturers 
of this famous machine of placing their price* so low as to 
come within the reach of the poorer classes, certainly entitles 
them to the gratitude of those who are really most in need 
of such an article. Salesroom at 1300 Chestnut Street, Phila¬ 
delphia, I*#., and all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns. 

Auvxrtiskmkxts Inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. u Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circnlation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address PsTxasoiv's Maoaiwe, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Example von the Ladies. —Mattie E. Duncan, Shelby- 
ville. Mo., has in 11 years, made with her Wheeler A Wilson 
Machine about 2500 heavy dresses, coats, overcoats, shirts, 
and juntaloons, and paid nothing for repairs. The machine 
is still in perfect order, and she has half of the original 
dozen of needles. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Paulo a Yuras. —The first thing to be considered in the 
culture of any plant is Its soil. Bulbs require light and 
very loose soil. Short, fibrous roots need a firm, fine soil. 
Long and spreading roots, a heavier and coarser soil than 
Others. For most plants, good garden loam—loosened when 
n e c e ssary by mixing it with street sand or gravel—enriched 
by the application of a liquid stimulant, answers very well. 
To make this stimulant, mix half a peck of stable or street 
sweepings with a quart of pulverized charcoal, in a three- 
gallon vessel, and fill np the vessel with soft water. After 
It has stood a week, the liquid will be ready for use. It 
should bo doer, and about the color of green tea. Water 
plants with this three days, consecutively, once in three 
weeks, daring their earliest growth and blooming. It should 
be perfectly odorless; if tt is not, add mors charcoal. As 
tbs liquid is exhausted, fill In more water. This quantity 
of fertilizing material will supply stimulant for two dozen 
large plants during rix months. 
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If you can obtain leaf-mould—the fine, dark soil from the 
woods—or have any means of making it, by collecting all 
sorts of decaying vegetable matter, and allowing it to be¬ 
come completely decomposed, take this for a third ingre¬ 
dient of your soil; it will serve the same purpose as the 
stimulating fluid. All fertilizing liquids must be applied 
directly to the soil; but when water only is used, the whole 
plant should be showered with it, if possible. 

A judicious management of the air and the water, given 
to house-plants, has much to do with their health. Never 
give them an excess of either; it is much safer to keep a 
plant a little dry than too motet, and with never a whiff of 
free air than too gw \ a draught A room, a|ry enough and 
warm enough for oti <rn comfort, will suit nearly all plants. 
A little experience wi. soon show what species need greater 
heat, and it can be ec.ily supplied them by allowing them 
more sunshine, pledcf them nearer the ceiling, or setting 
their pots on a slab c i heated soap-stone. But there most 
be no sudden changes from heat to cold; or vioe verso. 

Plants flourish Ins in pots that will allow a free passage 
to all superfluous moisture, such as the common unglazed 
flower-pots of baked Olay; the material being porous enough 
to admit air to the roots, and the hole in the bottom of the 
pot serving as an outlet for the water to the saucer below. 
If wooden pots or boxes are need, they must have several 
small outlets for superfluous moisture. Glass, metal, crock¬ 
ery, or glased earthen pots, should serve only as receptacles 
for the common clay pots. Plante, requiring loose soil, should 
aive a layer of pebbles, a pieoe of broken crockery, or some¬ 
thing similar, in the bottom of the pot, to give them proper 
drainage, without waste of the soil. Bits of charcoal, or of 
old iron, should fill this place for those plants whose blos¬ 
soms would be Improved by a darkening of their hues. 
These few general hints must suffloe for the present; others 
will be given from time to time. 

Vines, while they are the most graceful of plants, are the 
most cosily cultivated; hence they should be our first choice 
for in-door growth. And, chief of all, should stand the 
kedera oanarinuU, the Irish, or German ivy, as it Is popularly 
called; for, no matter how low, or shady, or ckee, a room 
may be, it is sure to flourish. It receives Its name from the 
Celtic Aedra, a cord, in allusion to its long cord-like branches, 
that twine and cling abont everything that comes in their 
way, and from its native place, the Cknary Isles. It is pro¬ 
pagated by a slip or cutting. Take a young, teuder branch- 
let, about three inches in length, and insert half an inch of 
its stem in wet sand, or wet sandy soil, under a bell gloss or 
a tumbler. Be sure that the sand is never dry, but keep it 
in the sunshine, or where it will be warm, for a week. Then 
loosen the sand, withdraw the stem, and. If rootlets have 
started, set it Immediately into a pot of good garden earth, 
mixed wjth one-third its quantity of gravel or coarse sand. 
Press the soil lightly yet firmly about this young plant, to 
the some height os the sand hoe covered it; ooverit with the 
bell-glass again, and keep it in the shade a week, watering 
it meanwhile sparingly; then set the glow aside, and accus¬ 
tom it gradually to the sunshine. 

Too great exposure to the sun causes the leaves of this 
species of Ivy to turn purple, and to ripen too quickly; yet 
it will seldom blossom without sunshine. The flower, how¬ 
ever, (of a pale yellow,) is rather ordinary; the elegant, 
light-green foliage which its luxuriant shoots throw out it 
much more desirable. It must be frequently watered, but 
Dot liberally, just enough to keep it from wilting. Suspend 
the pot from the ceiling, in front of a window where there 
is tittle sun, or set it upon the mantel or a bracket, where 
there is plenty of light, and let the branches droop or climb 
as they will; or gather them with slender cords into foe* 
toons about the window and walls; the plant is much hand, 
eomer thus than If trained to a frame Early in Jnne, trim 
off the longest blanches, or give them some slight support 
and set it with the garden shrubs, (having filled the hole to 
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PARLOR DECORATION. — OUR NSW COOK-BOOK 
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th* bottom of tho pot with a cork, ao that no worms can 
enter.) In September, take it with new soil to a larger pot; 
keep it In a cool and very shady room for a month, and then 
gradually give it light, and water, and heat Be sore that 
the soil is never dry, but do not over-water it; especially, 
never allow water to stand in its saucer. 

(to be comclued.) 


PARLOR DECORATION. 

AsmaroKMEKT or Cut Flowers. —Of ail the errors made 
by persons in arranging flowers, the commonest is that of 
putting too many into a vase; the next to that, is the mistake 
of putting too great a variety of colors into one bouquet. 
Every flower in a group should be dearly distinguishable 
and determinable without pulling the nosegay to pieces; 
the calyx of a clove pink should never be hid by being 
plunged into the head of white phlox, however well the 
colon may look. Sweet peas never look ao well in tho hands 
as they do on the boughs over which they climb, because they 
cannot be carried without crowding them; but put them 
lightly into a vase with m equal number of mignonette; or, 
rather, ornament a vase half full of mignonette, with a few 
blooms of sweet peas, and you get a charming effect, be¬ 
cause you follow the natural arrangement by avoiding 
crowding of blooms, and putting them with the green 
foliage which they want to aet them off. Few people are I 
aware until they try it, how easy it is to spoil such a pleas-1 
Ing combination as this; a piece of calceolaria, scarlet gera¬ 
niums, or blue salvia, would ruin it effectually. Such de¬ 
cided colon as those require to be grouped in another vase, 
and should not even be platM on the tame table with sweet 
peas. They also require a much larger preponderance of 
foliage than is wanted by flowers of more delicate colon. It 
is unquestionably difficult to resist the temptation of “Just 
patting In” this or that flower, because “ it is such a beauty 
a beauty it may be—and so may be an aprioot—but it would 
be out of place in a basin of green pea soup! There Is nt 
least one propor place for overy flower; then let evory flower 
be in its proper place. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49“ Be* rj receipt in tkk Cook-Book ha* been teeted by a prac¬ 
tical honecheeper. 

SOUP*. 

Good Che a p Sottp. —Maccaroni, simmered slowly for three 
hours in a good gravy, makes a good soup for luncheon. 
The gravy can be made of the lean trimmings of meat, the 
uncooked shanks of a leg and shoulder of mutton, cooked 
meat, poultry and game bones (hare boo as are excellent,) and 
the uncooked gizzards of fowls cut up. The shank bones of 
lag and dbookler of mutton should never be roasted with the 
meat, but cut up for stock gravy. In a large fondly where 
then is modi consumption of meat, an ox heel added to the 
above improves the quality of the stook for gravy. Season 
with pepper, salt, and allspice. In a small fondly a calf’s 
foot would do. 

Ohtetp WMLeBovp *.—Out up two rabbits, and put than Into 
a dew-pen, with three quarts of water, several onions, some 
celery, and lettuce. Stew three hour*. Thicken with flour, 
•ddtng pepper and salt to taste. Stew three-quarters of an 
hour longer, and then strain through a stove. Add to the 
strained liquor a pint of cream or new milk, and boil all up 
together. Jerusalem artichokes added to the onions and 
celery, are vary good; and the same stock will make a good 
o y s t er suu ft by adding oysters at the same time as the cream 
or milk. 


Stock far Soup. —Take a pot of any sort which will hold 
about five quarts of water; put in three pounds of beef (the 
round is best) with the water, salt to taste, put it on the lire, 
let it boil, and take off the fot as soon as it comes to the top; 
this must be done several times, till it is quite free from 
grease; then put in a few carrots, one or two turnips, and 
the heart of a cabbage. In Franco caramel is always added 
,to color it. Some burnt sugar or burnt onion does as wolL 
Then put it on a very slow Are for several hours to simmer. 

Lenten fib* p.—One pound of potatoes, and one pound of 
onions, peeled and boiled gently together for an hour in two 
quarts of water, seasoned with popper and salt, and two 
ounces of butter stirred into it just before it is served, makes 
a very savory dish. 

MEATS. 

Boiled Fowl and Rice.— One fowl, mutton broth, two onions, 
two small blades of pounded mace, pepper and salt to taste, 
ono quarter of a pound of rice, parsley, and butter. Truss 
tho fowl, as for boiling, and put it into a stew-pan, with suf¬ 
ficient clear, woll-skimmod mutton-broth to cover it; add the 
onion, mace, and a seasoning of popper and salt; stew very 
• gently for about an hoar, should tho fowl bo large; and 
! about half an >»our before it is ready, put in the 4co, which 
| should bo well-washed and soaked. When the latter Is ten- 
[ dor, strain it from the liquor, and put it in a sieve, reversed, 

| to dry before the Are, and in the meantime, keep the fowl 
! hot Dish it, put the rice round ao a border, pour a little 
paisley and butter over the fowl, and the remainder send to 
: table in a tureen. 

Meatar Stowage RofL .—Make one pound of puff paste; roll 
it out to the thickness of about half an inch, or rather les^ 
and divide it into eight, ten, or twelve squares, according to 
the size the rolls are intended to be. Place some sausage- 
meat on one half of each square, wet the edges of the paste, 
and fold it over tho meat; slightly press the edges together 
and trim them neatly with a knife. Brush the rolls over 
with the yolk of an egg, and bfcke them In a well-heated 
oven for about half an hour, or longer, should they be very 
large. The remains of oold chicken and ham, minced and 
seasoned, as also cold veal or boef, make very good rolls. 

Rich OytUr Pit.— Strain off the liquor from the oysters, and 
put it on to boil, with some butter, mace, nutmeg, pepper, 
and salt Just as it bolls, stir in a thickening of milk and 
flour, put In tho oysters, and stir until they are sufficiently 
stewed, then take them off, and put in the yolks of two eggs, 
well beaten (do not pot this In while it is boiling, or it will 
curdle.) Line a dish, not very deep, with puff paste; fill ft 
with white unglazed paper, to koep the top paste from foil¬ 
ing in; put on top paste and bake. "When done, remove the 
top crust carefrilly, and take out tho paper, and pour in the 
oyBters. Send it hot to table. 

Rieedet of Cold Meat.— To one pound of cold meat allow 
three-quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs, salt, and pepper, 
a tablespoonful of minced parsley, a little finely-chopped 
lemon-peel, and two eggs. Mince the meat very fine: mix 
all together. Divide into balls or cones nicely shaped. Put 
them into a pan of boiling lard; there must be enough la yd 
to cover them. Fry tho rissoles till they are a nice light 
brown. Serve with parsley for a garnish, or, If preferred, 
with gravy poured over them. Chicken or rabbit makes 
very delicious rissoles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Spiced Sevang*. —Bub well into a pleoe of pofk some salt¬ 
petre, allspice, and black pepper; let it lie several days, rub¬ 
bing it each day; then chop it small, and add to It two sha- 
lots, chopped fine; have ready an ox-gut, fill It with this meat 
quite tight; tie both ends firm; let tt be smoked as ham; wrap 
it In a thin doth, then let It be well-dried. Tou may tie it 
into what lengths you please before smoking. This will eat 
hot or cold. 
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Soum. —Take pigs' ears and feet, dean them thoroughly,» 
then soak them in salt and water for several days. Boil j 
them tender, and split them; they are then good fried. If J 
you wish to Bomw them when cold, turn boiling vinegar on j 
them, splco with peppercorns and mace. Cloves Improve the j 
taste, but turn them -a dark color. Add a little salt They j 
will keep good pickled five or six weeks. Fry them in lard, j 
WcMpkalia Loaves —Mince ono quarter of a pound of loan j 
ham, with ono pound of flowery, mashed potatoes, a little \ 
butter and salt, and two eggs beaten; make them up Into j 
little rolls, or any shape preferred, and fry them. Servo with > 
gravy. j 

OmdeL —Make batter as for a pancake, chop a little pars* * 
ley and green onions, and popper and salt; stir in, and fry s 
in plenty of lard. It may be served either dry or with j 
gravy. j 

Ham Toad .—Chop some lean ham fine, put it In a pan, 
with a little pepper, a lump of butter, and two eggs beaten ; 
when well warmed, spread on hot-butte rod toast, and serve, j 



FASHIQNS FOB JANUARY. 

Fio. r.— Walking-Dress or Plum-Colored Brook, —The 
skirt has two docp, full-plaited flounces: the bottom one 
headed by a quilling of the serge. The uppor-skirt and 
basque are cut in scallops, and bound; the skirt is a good 
deal looped-up at the back. Tight ooabeleeves, trimmed 
with scalloped cuffs. 

Fio. n.— Evenu»o-Dr»m or White Tarletan.— The un¬ 
der-skirt is trimmed with seven puffs of tarlotan; the upper- 
skirt has on apron-front, trimmed with lengthwise rows of \ 
bluo ribbon, edged, top and bottom, with a narrow ruffle of j 
the tarlatan: the back of tho skirt is very much puffed, j 
caught up with roeettos of blue ribbon, and has a sash of 
bluo ribbon tied low on the right side. The waist and sleeves j 
are trimmed like the apron-front, the trimming coming } 
down below the waist in front, like a rest Gilt band and 
bluo flowers in the hair. 

Fio. xu.—C arriage or House-Dress or Pomeoranate- 
Oolored Silk. —The rather long lower-skirt is trimmed 
with two bands of black velvet, the upper one having points 
which turn upward. The upper-skirt is composed of a num¬ 
ber of pointed pieces, those at the sides being the deepest, 
these are trimmed with black velvet, and black tassols, which f 
hang at each point. Around the waist is a llonry IL frill, { 
lined with black velvet; a broad, black velvet bolt is above 
this. Pointed collar, trimmed with black velvet and tassels. 
Wide sleeves; black velrot hat, and white plume. 

Fio. it.— White Nansook Dress, tied with blue ribbons, 
for a little child. 

Fio. v.—E venino-Dress or Black Silk.— Tho lower-skirt 
has a doep plaited flounce, hooded by a puffing of black 
tulle, above wh'ch fan-shaped plaiting* of black silk stand 
up at intervals. The upper-skirt has a short apron-front, 
trftnraed by a Mack lace flounce, headed by a quilling of 
silk. The back of this skirt is rather short and untrim- 
mod, and caught at the sides by large, fan-shaped nma- > 
ments in silk. The low waist and sleeves are trimmed with \ 
black lace. Black lace and yellow roses in the hair. ' 

Fio. ti.—Evenino-Dress or Light-Green Silk, Trimmed j 
down the Fr<Jnt With Wiiitb Lack. —Opera cloak of white \ 
cashmere, embroidered in gold and crimson. White laoe 1 
hood, tied tn front with a bow of poppy-colored ribbon. 5 
Poppies and a white aigrette In the hair. \ 

Fio. nr.— Carriage-Dress.— Tho petticoat is of black j 
velvet, and has no trimming. The npper skirt Is of moke- j 
gray silk, trimmed with a ruffle of the same. The dolman is j 
of black velvet, trimmed with silver-fox fur. i 


Fio. viii.—Walking-Dress, os Traveling-Dress. —The 
under-skirt is of myrtle-green silk, with one wide-plaited 
flounce. The over-dress is a myrtle-green doth Polonaise, 
slightly 100pod up in the back, and trimmed with a heavy 
gimp. A small cape has three rows of this gimp. 

General Remarks.—As the weather has become colder, 
cloth walking-dresses have become more popular. These 
are worn over silk or velveteen petticoats of the color of the 
doth, or black; there is bnt little drapery in these Polo¬ 
naise. They are usually quite plain in front, and but slightly 
looped up in the back; somo are untrimmed; some trim¬ 
med with rich gimp or bands of fur. The heavily-trimmed 
dresses are still jn tho ascendant; bnt there seems to be a 
reaction setting in, in some places, and plain, slightly looped 
dresses are considered very distinguished looking. 

Dresses are now worn exceedingly flat in front, so much so 
that no starch is used in the petticoat itself; only the flounce 
that borders it is starched. At the back a dress improver is 
worn, with whalebone or steel in it, or else made entirely of 
horsehair; but the size of this tournure is decidedly less ex¬ 
aggerated than last year. 

La roe Square Pockets and Vests; the latter often com¬ 
ing low down on the skirt of the dresB, are very generally 
worn. Lace, gimp, fringe, quillings of silk and embroidery, 
are all much used as trimmings. 

Those ladies who have put away in former seasons a vel¬ 
vet mantelet can now bring it to light again, for it will be 
fashionable. The alterations it will require will be to cut 
tho ends square if they are long, and to add a small lace 
hood at the back, and a bow of faille ribbon arranged in fal¬ 
ling loops with four ends; two of the ends fall at the back, 
and two are tied in front of the mantelet. Sometimes the 
hood is varied by arranging a ladder of loops and rich ap¬ 
pliques of gimp; the edge terminates with a row of lace 
(not too doep,) and a row of fringe above the lace. Occ»> 
sionally there it a feather border Above the fringe. 

The Feather Trimmings are Again exceedingly popular. 
In frits, that called In Paris the skunk, and the silver-fox, 
are as yet the most fashionably worn. Poplin Polonaises, 
trimmed with silver fox are exceedingly lady-like; bnt the 
cloth Polonaise is considered more suitable for walking wear. 

Bonnets and Hats are not worn so high as in the fall. 
In the front of the number we give engravings of the newer 
fashions, which we think very much the prettier. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. 1.—Little Giel*s Drew or Blue and Gray-StripKe 
De Lainr—T he lower-ekirt Is quite plain; tho upper-skirt is 
of blue de laine, having an apron front, and a plain, square 
skirt at the back, and is trimmed with a band of gray vel¬ 
vet ; the waist has a deep-pointed basque in front, close ooa^ 
sleeves, and is trimmed with gray velvet. Gray felt hat 
with blue ribbon, and feather trimming. 

Fio. n.— Youno Girl's Dress or Chestnut-Colored Me¬ 
rino, with a Band or Dark-Brown Velvet.— Cloth cloak 
of a darker shade of brown .than the dress, made Uke a 
double cape, and trimmed with dark-brown velvet. Hat of 
dark-brown velvet, trimmed with brown, and chestnnt- 
colored feathers. 

Fto. hi.— Bov’s Suit or Claret-Colored Kemetwbm.— 
The trousers are half-long and loose, the Jacket rounding. 

Fio. iv.—Polonaise or Wine-Colored Poplin, buttoning 
down the Front.—T he ooat sleeves have a deep cuff trim¬ 
med with black velvet; black velvet sleeveless mantelet^ 
with long square ends in front and back, and trimmed with 
cords and fringe. Black velvet hat 

Fio. v.—Bov’s Suit or Bottle-Green Cloth.— Green foil 
hat with a cock’s plume. 

Fio. vl— Suit or Blue Poplin for a Little Bot, trim- 
med with velvet of a darker shade of Mo* 
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the dear little shamrock. 
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That dear little plant still grows in our land, 

Fresh and fair as the daughters of Erin; 

Whose smiles can bewitch and whose eyes can command, 

In each climate they ever appear in. 

For they shine thro’ the bog, thro’ brake, and the mireland, 
Just like their own dear little Shamrock of Ireland, 

The dear little Shamrock, the sweet little Shamrock, * 

The dear little, sweet little Shamrock of Ireland. 


That dear little plant that springs from our soil, 

When its three little leaves are extended; 

Denotes from the stalk we together should toil, 

And ourselves by ourselves be befriended. 

And still thro’ the bog, thro’ the. brake, and the mireland, 
From one root should branch like the Shamrock of Ireland, 
The dear little Shamrock, the sweet little Shamrock, 

The dear little, sweet little Shamrock of Ireland. 
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FOUND IN THE SNOW. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS,” “UOW KATE WAS DARED,” ETC. 


“Hillo! This won't do. Move on.” 

The speaker was a gigantic policeman. The 
object of his wrath was a boy, who sat on a 
low stoop, with his face buried in his hands as 
if crying. 

It was night, and snowing fast. A bitter, 
bitter night, in which one would not wish even 
one's enemy to be homeless and shelterless. 

The boy did not stir. 

“ Hillo, I say,” cried the policeman, angrily 
advancing nearer. “ No shamming, young ’un. 
Get up and move on.” 

But aa the lad, even yet, did not rise, the 
policeman stooped down, and shook him. As 
he did this, the boy fell over, senseless, in the 
snow. 

“Great God!” cried the policeman.’ “He’s 
dead. Frozen to death, too: perhaps starved. 
Poor little fellow! An orphan, no doubt. Well, 
I must take him to the station, I suppose.” 

But as he lifted the body, which ho did ten- 
dcrly, for he had children of his own at home, 
the seemingly inanimate form stirred, 

“Fainted,” said the officer, “but not dead 
yet. If the station-houso only wasn’t so far off. 
Ah! maybe they’ll take him in here.” 

As he spoke, a close carriage had dashed up 
to the next house, a footman sprang from the box, 
the coach-door was flung open, and an old man, 
wrapped in a fur* cloak, stepped out, and took 
the servant’s arm, to be helped up the high stoop. 
Seeing the policeman, however, with the boy in 
his arms, he stopped abruptly. 

“What! What!” he cried. “ A young tramp. 
A beggar. Not dead-” 

“ No, not dead yet, Mr. Ascot,” said the police¬ 
man, respectfully, as he recognized the speaker, 
well known as the wealthiest and most influential 
householder on hi3 beat, “ but I’m afraid will be, 
before I reach the station. And he doesn’t seem 
to be a common sort of beggar boy-” 

“Not the common sort, eh? Neither is he,” 

You. LXIIT.—7 


said Mr. Ascot, ns he looked at the boy's clothes. 
“ Have him in here. Have him in here. John, 
ring the bell—why the deuce do you stand there 
gaping—don't you see the boy’s dying from cold 
and hunger? I can walk up the steps well 
enough alone.” 

A moment more, and Mr. Ascot himself led 
the way into a warm, spacious drawing-room. 

“There’s a roaring fire roady,” he said. “ I 
always have ono waiting for me, when I come 
home from dining out. Where’s the house¬ 
keeper? Didn’t I tell John to bring her at once ? 
Ah ! here Mrs. Somers comes. Something to re¬ 
vive him, quick. Gracious heavens! if he should 
die nfter all.” 

“ Poor little dear 1” said Mrs. Somers, as she 
poured a restorative down his throat. “There, 
Jane, give me the blankets, while I wrap him up. 
Ah ! he’s coming to.” 

The boy opened his eyes, looked in a far-off 
way at Mrs. Somers, and then glanced, dreamily, 
about the room. Evidently his senses had not 
yet quite come back. 

“Mother, mother,” ho murmured. “I can’t 
find grandfather—and it’s so cold. I’m so-” 

His head dropped on her shoulder, and his 
eyes closed again. Ono of his hands, which, up 
to this moment, had been tightly shut, opened 
weakly, and a note fell to the floor. 

Mrs. Somers did not see the note. Something 
in the boy’s look had startled her: she gave a 
quick glance up at her master; then she began 
to tremble all over. 

Mr. Ascot, who had beoh stanningby her, full 
of interested anxiety, did not observe this look, 
for his attention had been attracted by the note, 
which he now stooped to pick up. Then ho pro¬ 
ceeded to tako out his glasses, in order to read 
the superscription. 

“ Perhaps this may throw some light on the 
matter,” he sai l. “The poor lad has been sent 
out on an errand, and has fainted from cold 
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and perhaps hunger. What! What! Good 
God!” his hands were shaking like a leaf in 
an autumn wind. In the deep stillness the paper 
rattled with a startling noise. “It can’t be—it 
can’t be! Mrs. Somers, your eyes are younger 
than mine—read, read—is that address—is it— 
mine—Thornton Ascot?” 

As he spoke, in choked, convulsive gasps, Mrs. 
Somers leaned forward to read. Tho motion 
roused the boy again, and he opened his eyes: 
this time with more of consciousness in them ; 
and he fixed a long, questioning, puzzled look 
on Mr. Ascot. 

“ Merciful heaven!” the latter said, stagger¬ 
ing like one struck with sudden palsy, “it is 
her eyes—her eyes-” 

With these words, he fell back senseless, the 
half-open letter fluttering from his fingers to the 
floor. Fortuuotely the policeman was in time 
to catch him, and lay him on the sofa. 

For a moment the boy was forgotten, every 
one pressing around the master of the house. 

“Is it a stroko?” asked the policeman, anx¬ 
iously. “ What does it mean ?” 

At any other time, Mrs. Somers would have 
been reticent about family affairs; but she was 
too flurried to think clearly. Surprised out of 
herself, she took her audience, unconsciously, 
into her confidence. 

“No, it’s not a stroke,” she answered, with 
tho experience o* long years of nursing. “ His 
face isn’t awry, you see; and he’s only limp, 
not paralyzed. There, I’ve opened his cravat, 
and now, Jane, bring some water. It's but a 
fainting fit: he often has ’em when he’s worried ; 
often, I mean, since his daughter went away. 
She r;in off, you know, ’most ten years ago. He’s 
never forgotten her. Or rather she’s never, 
leastways of late years, asked to be forgiven. 
Tiie last time was when she came herself, just 
after she was married,” all this while, Mrs. 
Sorners was busy in trying to revive her master, 
chn5ng his hands, holding smelling-salts to him, 
even ordering the window opened, “ on a night j 
as bad as this. He turned her from his doors, 
in a perfect rage: I never seed him so angry, 
afore or since. But he’s been sorry for it, many 
an l many a time, I know. I’ve heard him sigh 
so ! lie was a-thinking of her. He’d have for¬ 
given all, years ago, if she would only have come 
again. But she was as proud as him: I don’t 
know which was the prouder. She weftt to 
f >rrin parts, with her husband—he’d been her 
music-teacher, you see: that’s what made Mr. 
Ascot so angry; and she has not been heard of 
for these years and years. There—he’s coming 
to ; what a sigh ! Stand aside, Mr. Policeman, 


please, and give him some air. Poor man! But 
he’s nobody to blame but himself, after all. I 
don’t uphold disobedience in children, of course ; 
but a dearer, sweeter girl than his daughter, 
Margaret was her name, never was. Many and 
many’s the time I’ve carried her in my arms, 
when she was a baby, and her mother was alive. 
How are you feeling now, sir?” 

This last sentence was addressed to her 
master, who, with a deep-drawn sigh, opened 
his eyes. 

“ What, what is the matter?” he said, looking 
vacantly from one to the other. “Yes! I re¬ 
member.” Putting his hand to his brow. “ Mar¬ 
garet-” 

His eye, wandering about, fell on the boy, who, 
during this episode, had entirely recovered con- 
| sciousness, and was now looking up, with a 
I strange sort of'wonder, at Mr. Ascot. 

| “ Please, sir,” said the lad, seeing he had at- 

; tracted the old man’s eye, “ Please, sir, can you 
; tell me where Mr. Ascot lives? I was to go to 
him—only I lost my way—mother’s very sick— 
and she’s had nothing to eat to-day-” 

With these words he broke down, with a 
great sob, the tears streaming along his thin, 
wan cheeks. 

“ Where’s the note—the note ? Order tho 
carriage,” said Mr. Ascot, incoherently, rising 
to his feet. “ Is it from Margaret ? Did some¬ 
body say she was starving?” His poor, weak, 
shaking hands vainly tried again to unfold the 
paper, which the policeman handed to him. 
“ I—I—am not as strong ns I used to be. I 
think I am getting old,” and he looked, pite¬ 
ously, at Mrs. Somers, and sank again on the 
sofa. 

“ Drink this, sir,” said the housekeeper, hand¬ 
ing him a restorative. 

He drank it, and rallied. “ Ah ! it is her— 
her writing,” speaking to himself. “ She is a 
widow. Her only child is named—after—after 
me-” 

He stopped reading, and turned to look at 
the boy. 

“Are you grandfather?” said the latter, 
timidly. “ I think you must be, for mother has 
a picture she looks at, and cries over, and it’s 
like you.” 

Tho letter fell again to the floor. But this 
time it was because he opened his arms, and the 
boy, catching his meaning, came to him. 

“You won’t let her die, will you?” said the 
boy, looking piteously into his face. 

“Die, die!” cried the old man, rising up; 
and his voice and air were that of youth. “ She 
shall not die. Where is the oarriage ? 1 will so 
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at once She shall come home to-night. The 
carriage, I say,’ he cried, almost angrily, and 
he turned toward the door, where the footman 
new appeared 

“ The carriage waits, sir,” said the aerrant, 
obsequiously. 

41 Get your cloak and bonnet, Mrs. Somers. 
A few blankets—a bit of food—there’s not a 
minute to lose. Good God 1 Margaret dying, and 
we wasting our time here. No, my brave little 
fellow,” he said, “ your mother shall not die.” 

In a few minutes, during whioh the thoughtful 
Mrs. Somers had provided a biscuit and some 
hot tea for the boy, the little party set forth. 
While the carriage is rolling over the Bnow, its 
destination being one of the most distant and 
obscure streets of the great metropolis, let us 
say a few words about the daughter. 

Margaret Ascot had been one of those sweet- 
tempered, sympathetic natures, that everybody 
loved. Beautiful, accomplished, wealthy, and 
well-born, she had crowds of suitors: but at 
nineteen she turned from them all, and gave her 
heart to a penniless lover. This was not because 
she was foolishly romantic, like so many others ; 
but because her suitor was worthy of her in every 
way, except in riches. He was only a poor 
music-teacher, an Italian exile, for this was in 
days, now, fortunately, long ago, before Italy 
was free, and when to be an Italian patriot meant 
banishment, or life-long imprisonment, or even 
death. Andrea Fillippo had, when hardly more 
than a boy, joined in the insurrection of ’48, 
and had been compelled, after its failure, to fly 
the country. He had come to America, and being 
penniless, bad been compelled to take up the 
first pursuit that offered itself. In his own land, 
nearly everybody has some knowle lgo of music ; 
but Andrea was an amateur of more than ordi¬ 
nary merit; and he naturally became a teacher 
of singing. Margaret Ascot was his favorite 
pupil. He saw in her everything that youthful 
manhood, in its highest type, admires : she saw 
in him a hero and a martyr. Compared with 
the prosaic young men of business, or the cold, 
calculating lawyers, or the idle men of fashion, 
• who constituted the bulk of her admirers, be 
was a prince in disguise, a young god 1 Parents 
do not sufficiently make allowances for the 
imaginative element in their daughters. They 
fency, that, at nineteen, girls can feel as their 
mothers do at forty; that the dry husks of a 
matter-of-fact Ufa are sufficient for them. It is 
not so, and Mr. Ascot, though a sensible man in 
other respects, could not understand why his 
daughter was cold to her wealthy lovers, and had 
given her heart to the exile. 


When Margaret, hopeless of altering his opin- 
ion, finally eloped with her lover, his wrath knew 
no bounds. He refused to answer her letter an¬ 
nouncing the marriage, and when, a few weeks 
later, she came in person, he had her literally 
thrust from the door. 

After vainly trying to get some other employ¬ 
ment, for Mr. Ascot’s influence deprived Andrea 
of all his pupils, the young couple went abroad. 
For awhile they lived in London, hut after Ma¬ 
genta, Andrea returned to Italy, and there strug¬ 
gled on until he died. He left his widow penni¬ 
less. She had only money enough to pay her 
passage to America, whither she had resolved to 
come, in hopes, by a last appeal, to soften her 
father’s heart. It was a winter voyage, and 
Margaret caught a violent cold, which threatened 
an inflammation of the lungs. She could only 
crawl feebly to the nearest lodging, on the night 
she landed, a miserable attic. The next day she 
wrote a note to her father, trusting to her hoy 
to deliver it, as she was too ill to go herself. 
Knowing that Mr. Ascot would be out during the 
day, she had deferred sendiug the lad until to¬ 
ward nightfall; but hardly had he left, before 
she began to think of the perils he ran, alone in 
that great oity. Perhaps, she said to herself, 
he had fallen down some open area. Perhaps 
he had sank, chilled and insensible, in some 
bank of snow. When eight o’clock struck, from 
a neighboring steeple, and still her boy did not 
return, she became almost wild with fright. 
Ten o’clock came, but still no son. She listened 
intensely for the sound of his feet. But she heard 
nothing but the roar*of the Btorm. At last her 
anxiety and fear rose to phrensy. She was sure 
now her boy was dead. Eleven o’clock struck. 
Her candle had burned down into the socket, 
and was almost on the point of expiring. Sud¬ 
denly the sound of oarriage-wheels, muffled by 
the snow, was heard. The carriage stopped. 
Surely that was the opening of the street-door ; 
there were steps ascending the stairs; yes! she 
oould not be mistaken, they were the steps of 
her boy. The door of her room flew open, and 
her son rushed in. 

“ Mother, mother,” be cried, flinging his arms 
eagerly around her, “ I came as soon as I 
could. And, oh! mother, I have brought grand¬ 
father. See I” 

She looked past her son, scarcely believing her 
eyes. There, just behind her boy, stood her 
father. She rose up in bed; she held out her arms. 

“ Father!” she sobbed. 

44 Margaret I My child!” And then they 
were locked in each other’s arms, and both were 
in tears. 
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“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN/' 


“ I can die in peace, now,” she murmured, 
after awhile, as she clung to her father s breast, 
“since you have forgiven me. You will pro¬ 
mise to take care of Thornton !” 

“ Die,” cried the father, rising bolt upright, 
and fairly lifting her from bed, all the strength of 
his youth coming back in that supreme moment. 
“ You shall not die. You are coming home with 
us. We have brought blankets, food, every¬ 
thing; the risk is not so great as remaining an¬ 
other night here; physicians, the best, shall be 
called in. No l you shall not die. You have not 
come home to die.” 

Nor did sho die. Onr simple tale has already 
been too long in the telling, or we might narrate 
how the sense of rest and peace that grew up in 
her now, the skillful care of the best physioians, 
and the knowledge that her boy’s future wns as¬ 
sured, all combined to work acure, that, otherwise, 


might have been regarded as almost mira* 
culous. 

To-day there is no more beautiful woman of 
.her years, in that great city, than Margaret. 
She lives only for her father and her boy r they 
come, at least, before everything else. Bat afe® 
does not seclude herself entirely from society. 
To the select and cultivated circle of which she 
is the center and chief ornament, sho gives 
freely of her varied accomplishments and of her 
exquisite charm of manner. 

But the memory of her dead husband is still 
green in her heart, and ever will be; and though 
men of high station and even world-wide cele¬ 
brity would woo her, if she wbuld, to bo the 
light of their home, they know, one and all, that 
her first and last love lies buried, in that lonely 
grave, on the blue shores of the Riviera, to which, 
every year or two, she makes a pilgrimage. 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEE N.” 


BY ANXIK E. DOTY. 


Suns baTe risen,'vans havo sot’ 

Since thnt day when we two mot, 
Margaret, Margaret! 

Didst thou think I oould forget ? 

Nay, my love, I soe it yot— 

That day, Margaret! 

Ilcaring thy unconscious sigh. 

As thy color mouuted high, 

Margaret, Margaret! 

Looking in tby downcast sye. 

There I saw, but passed them by, A , ( 
Live lights, Margaret 1 

In my hands a gift there lay, 

But I put it far away— 

Thy love, Margaret! 

Now I wait, but life to gmy, 

And I know I’ve had my day. 

And lost it, Marguret! 

Now I meet thee, and thine eyes 
Look in miuo with mute surprise. 

My fair Margaret I 


Look in mine and see what lies 
In my heart that madly flies 
To meet thee, Margaret 1 

Lips that mine may never press. 
Would, oh, would I loved them lees— 
Margaret, Margaret! 

"Would T had but one caress. 

Of the many that do bless 
Thy lord, Margaret! 

Art tlion happy ? Is it best 
Thou ehouldst pillow on thy bretft, 
Margaret, Margaret, 

The gmy head that there doth rest, 

To thy heart so closely pressed— 
Margaret, Margaret? 

In my hands a gift once lay, 

Bat I put it fbr away, 

Thy love, Margaret I 
Now I wait, but life is gray, 

And I know I’ve hnd my day, 

And lost it, Margaret f * 


THE DYING AUTUMN. 

BY D. > I » 8 L E Y. 


The Autumn flowers are fading- fust. 
The Antutnn days are dying; 

And scattered o'er the garden bed; 
The fallen leaves are lying. 

The rose has yielded up its breath, 
The goldeu ro 1 is dying; 


The latest birds, wftli plumage gray, 

To son them homes ars hieingi 

Tho Autumn’s fhiits have ripened long 
And Autumn tints ars dying ; 

And in the grand, old sombre woods 
The Autumn broezo is sighing. 
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THE SUFFERINGS OF ASPIRE DINGMAN. 

BT MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


Charley Brewxell was proud. So, when ho 
lost his property, by the failure of the great 
banking-house in which his money was placed, 
he would not marry a rich wife to retrieve his 
losses. He gave me back my freedom in a let¬ 
ter, written on the eve of his departure for 
California. He gave me my freedom; but as¬ 
sured me that he should be “ forever faithful to 
his love for me, and, if fortune favored him, he 
should come back to me/’ 1 read, half-broken 
hearted, the brave, loving words, and spent half 
the night in forming impossible plans fo» shar¬ 
ing my wealth with him. But, in the morning, 
I was as poor as himself, for the Western House, 
in which my money was placed, fell too, in the 
shock of the great financial ruin. And so ended 
my dreams. 1 could only accept my freedom 
silently. For, although poverty had no terrors 
for me, if shared with him, 1 could not tell him 
so. 

“For gentle souls mast keep their bounds, 

Nor rudely snatch ut bliss.” 

I am afraid I was as proud as Charley, for, 
although a home was offered me by some of my 
relatives, I refused to accept it. I found a situ¬ 
ation, as governess, in a wealthy family, and a 
pleasant homo, until changes rendered a gover¬ 
ness unnecessary. We were at their country- 
seat, when a pleasure-trip to California was de¬ 
cided on, for the elders of the family, and a 
boarding-school for the younger members. In 
the autumn they desired my servioes again. And 
the alternatives were before me, to pass the in¬ 
terim at my rich uncle’s, or obtain some employ¬ 
ment for the summer. I chose the latter. 

In my drives about the oountry with my pu¬ 
pils, I had often noticed a little, white school- 
house, nestlmg in rural quiet, amidst its ever¬ 
greens. Acoident discovered to me the present 
need of a teacher there. I applied for the situ- 
0 'ation, and obtained it. 

I found a homo in the family of the trustee, 
Mr. Cork. His family consisted of himself, wife, 
little boy, and hired man, Aspire Dingman. The 
little boy'8 name was put down in the family 
Bible, William Honey Harrison; but his father 
always called him Tippeoanoe, the rest of the 
family Tip. 

Tip, aged abowt six, or six and a half, was in 
a state of ohronie disaffection with the world. 


Where he imbibed such gloomy views of life I 
know not, for his father was one of the happiest, 
as well as the best of men ; and his mother was 
altogether too energetio and hard-working, to 
find any time to be gloomy. But Tip was misan¬ 
thropic. His food never suited him, nor his ap¬ 
parel ; and, above all his other clothing, he had 
a fur cap, that filled him with the most morbid 
and unhealthy emotions. The Wearing of this 
cap was a constant source of disagreement be¬ 
tween him aud his mother. He would, iu hopes 
of its annihilation, leave it exposed to all-sorts of 
dangers, from which his mother would always 
appear to rescue it. lie would misuse it when 
out of her sight; but not fatally, owing to ap¬ 
prehensions of the rod. But it seemed gifted with 
perpetual youth, or rather perpetual middle age, 
for it had passed its first bloom when it fell to 
him from a richer relative with a larger head. 

His mother had contracted it, in seme myster¬ 
ious way, so it fitted him tolerably well, if he 
would wear it properly. But though his mother 
was triumphant iu making him wear it, in one 
thing he was firm to the last, let her put it on 
ever so good, he would never let it remain os she 
placed it; but he would take it off, and drag it 
firmly and defiantly on to the backside of his 
head, so it would cover the most of his neck at 
(he back, and in front leave about an inch of his 
pure white hair out in sight, like the frill of an 
old woman’s cap. 

Aspire Dingman, the hired man, was tall, and 
exceedingly loose-jointed, and he bent slightly 
forward in walking. His hair and complexion 
were what is called sandy, and his large, watery- 
looking blue eyes stood out from his face, os if 
in search of something. He was always dressed 
in a suifc^of light-brown tweed, and I should 
judge that he had.grown rapidly, for his panta¬ 
loons were too short for him, even his best 
ones, which he only wore Sundays, and which 
were a large plaid, blue and green. His big lea¬ 
ther shoes were separated even from these by a 
wide strip of blue stocking, like two desert 
islands divided from the main-land by a strip of 
the deep blue sea. And his Urge, red hands 
were so far from the bottom of his coat-sleeves 
that they looked lonely, and utterly hopeless of 
ever getting into any situation, where they could 
eqjoy repose. He was exceedingly faithful in 
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his work; but I had been there three weeks, 
before I discovered that he was a poet. Several 
times, during that period, I heard Mrs. Cork 
speak in terms of withering contempt, of “ lit¬ 
tery peopleand she said it so directly at As¬ 
pire, that I could not help being aware that she 
meant him. But I thought, perhaps, he whit¬ 
tled too much on the floor, and by that she meant 
“ littery.” But one morning, during the third 
week of my stay there, Mrs. Cork remarked, at 
the breakfast-table, that “if there was any class 
of people she couldn’t abear, it was littery folksl” 
with a glance of such unutterable contempt at 
Aspire, that it made his mouth open, and his 
eyes stare out further than ever with terror and 
deprecation. 

I went to my room after breakfast, and was 
writing, whon Tip appeared at the door, with 
his gloomy brow, lit up with a gleam of exulta¬ 
tion, as he asked me, in mysterious tones, to 
“Come down stairs a minute.” He seemed so 
urgent about it, that I put away my pen at onoe, 
and followed him down i&to the sitting-room, 
and out into tho pinxza. There had been a heavy 
fall of rain during the night, and Tip pointed 
silently to« small, dark object, lying soaked and 
battered in the grass. It was the cap. 

“I guess it is done for now,” he cried, ex¬ 
citingly. But, at this unlucky moment, his mo¬ 
ther appeared, and, taking Tip and the cap into 
the kitchfen, she subjected them both to a warm¬ 
ing and purifying process, which, whatever it 
did to Tip, made the cap look better, and more 
^durable than ever. I had just turned to go in 
myself, when Aspire Dingman appeared sud¬ 
denly at my side, and asked me “ If I thought 
there was any harm in folks’s writin’ poetry for* 
their own devotion ?” 

I thought he meant psalms, and hymns, and 
Ipiritual songs; but lie added, immediately, 
pointing over his shoulder, in tho direction of 
the kitchen, where we could hear Mrs. Cork’s 
voice, as she corrected Tip, and-'idBO Tip’s 
howls. s 

“ She is awful sot aginst writin’ poetry; but I 
oan’t see what hurt there is in it, if you don’t 
print any of it; but do it just for your own de¬ 
votion.” 

I told him I could see no possible harm in any 
one’s diverting themselves in any innocent man¬ 
ner. lie looked so depressed and unhappy, that 
I could not help giving him this slight consola¬ 
tion. And, as I said it, his faoe lighted up 
with satisfaction, and, from that hour, he com¬ 
menced giving me, in the most secret and mys¬ 
terious manner, little slips of paper, covered with 
what he called poetry. They were usually writ¬ 


ten on square pieces of paper, bordered round 
the edge with a running vine, made by pen with 
great labor, in imitation, I suppose, of funeral 
odes, which I have seen printed at the expense 
of surviving relatives, and at their pecuniary 
disadvantage. There was one “ Owed to Sbaks- 
peare,” so long that you might imagine that be 
had had a long account running with the noble 
tragedian, and had come out largely in his dbbt. 
Then there were “ Owe’ds to Spring, to Summer, 
to Hope, Memory, Liberty,” and other single 
females, supposed to be free to receive the ad¬ 
dresses of manly poets. As he delivered them to 
me, he would Bhut the door and stare, with his 
back against it, and with a look on his face as if 
Mrs. Cork was liable to become, at any moment, 
an incorporeal spirit , and ooxe into our presence 
through the keyhole; and, accompanying each 
poem, was a request, either verbal or written, 

“ To burn it in the candle as Boon as road.” 

I have often read of the sufferings poets have 
endured from an unsympathixing world; but I 
can truly say, that the sufferings of Aspire, over 
tho unap)>reoiation of Mrs. Cork, exceeded any¬ 
thing I had supposed possible. And I must have 
shbwn my pity in my countenance, for he seemed 
deeply affeoted by it; and I thought them, and I 
think still, that it was only gratitude'that caused 
that stricken young man to think of me more 
highly than I deserved, or desired. For, onq 
eveping, (l had been there then about six ^eek#,') * 

as he liandod me an “ Owed to Saffo,” with a 
secrecy he could not have exceeded had it been 
a deadly poison designed for the destruction of 
Mrs. Gqjrk, ha said to me, with a face that shamed 
his Woolen shirt, and that was colored with 
madder, 

“ Pally Ann Hawkins hain’t nowhere.” 

I might have thought that this unfortunate 
girl had been suddenly annihilated, had he not 
immediately added, 

“ Before you came, I thought she was pretty 
neat; but, by Vam, she cun’t hold a candle to 
you.” ' 

One pleasant day in July, I gave my pupils a 
half-holiday, which they much desired, and had 
earned by their diligence and good behavior. And* H 
I left the school-room at noon, amid acclamations 
of joy And loyalty many a monarch might envy. 

After dinner Mrs. Cork asked me if I didn’t 
want to go down into the wood-pasture with her 
to pick some berries, or to see her pick. She 
said they were all going—Mr. Cork, Tip, and As¬ 
pire ; and she thought maybe I would be lone¬ 
some at the house alone. I told her T should be 
very glad to go. The wood-pasture was more 
than a mile away, and tho way to it was full of 
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summer delights. The berry lot was on the edge 
of tho woodland, and, arrived there, I found so 
many beauties of ferns and mosses, and I loi¬ 
tered so dreamily over them, that, when Mrs. 
Cork appeared before me, with her large pail 
full, I had not gotten my little two-quart dinner- 
pail a quarter full. As I looked at her brim-* 
miug five-quart pail, and her honest face drip¬ 
ping with perspiration, the noble ambition seized 
me ou the spot, to fill my little pail, or perish in 
the attempt. So I told Mrs. Cork, who seemed 
anxious to go to the house, as it was nearly sup¬ 
per-lime, that they might all leave me, and, after 
I tilled my pail, I would follow them. But, after 
they all went away, the coolness and stillness 
was so delightful, and the gofden sunlight glint¬ 
ing through the tree-tops was so delicious, that 
• I sat down on a fallen tree for awhile to enjoy 
it; but the approaching sunset warned me that if < 
1 mastered my ambition I must be alert.' I found 
a clump of bushes bending down witji fhe lus¬ 
cious fruit, and had gotten my pail nearly full, 
anl was reaching, unjftr the cluster of larger 
ones, that I thought would look so well on the 
top as I carried it in, when I was startled by a 
voice close by my side. 

“ Miss Eveleen, I have come a purpose.” 

I turned round, almost spilling my berries in 
my fright. 

» spire Dingraan ! how you frightened me! 
Ivor brought you down here 
was arrayed iu his very best.cloth®, the 
blue and green pantaloons, the tweed oo&t, thA 
flaming, red neck-tie. The haste to get through! 
with his chores, and return in time, which seamed^ 
to me an incredible feat, or some emotiojz 
was struggling in his breast, rendered his*£^«i 
a scarlet hue, while his eyes had a sort oM^pd 
look; and never did his hands seem so home¬ 
less, look so much like two red wand£ers, who 
would never be at rest, as they did, wmls he said 
again, in answer to my question. 

“ I have come a purpose!” 
lie seemed to have a difficulty iu gettin Jpfy 
farther, and I said to him, 

what purpose?” 

clear down here, Miss Eveleen, 
a purpINBfe Again his courage, or his breath, 
** failed him, and again I inquired, encouragingly, 
“ On purpose for what ?” 

“ A purpose to walk up to the house with you.” 

I diligently suppressed any outward manifes¬ 
tation of annoyance, and answered pleasantly, 
“It was entirely unnecessary for you to take 
so much trouble; I should not have been a bit 
afraid, although I suppose you thought I would. 

I think I won’t wait to finish filling my pail, it 


is so nearly full; but we will return to the house 
at once.” 

I picked up my hat, which I had thrown on 
the grass, and, tying it on, I took up tfiy pail, 
and was just turning toward the house, when, 
glancing at Aspire, I saw his eyes were bent 
upon me with an agonized, imploring expression, 
impossible to describe or imagine. 1 didn’t know 
but he was taken suddenly ill, and 1 was about 
to ask him if such was the case, when he broke 
out in a tone that' was a fit companion to his 
look. 

“ Won't you, Miss Eveleen, a-goin’ up to the 
house, lock arms with me ?” 

“ Don’t let me hear any more Buch absurd 
nonsense, Aspire,” said I, with all the dignity I 
could command. * 

“Won’t you lock arms with me, part of the 
way?” he entreated. 

about opening my lips to rebuke him 
into* something like common sense, if possible, 
when a glance at his woe-begone, despairing 
countenance, softened JJF tone. 

“ You go on ahead, if you please; you know 
the way so much better than I do; and I will 
follow. I know you can find out a better path 
than I can.” 

He started immediately; but every few steps 

he.would look back over his shoulder at me, with 

/* 

a glance indescribabSHn its minglipg of longing, 
agony, and suspense. Finally, he^qpped short, 
and turned round, and faced rpeJl; 

\ “ Won't you lock prms with tneff-goin’ through 
foe stqnny pasture ; • it is awful ^ard goin’ there 
tara^foe stuns. Say, won't you lock arms with 
^ne there?” 

“Mr. Dingman!” I ’oomtasaced, in dignified 
tones- 

“ Won’t you look arms with me a rod or so?” 

“ Mr. Dingman, if you don’t go on and lead 
the way, I shall certainly go on first myself; qnd 
if yon don’t want to seriously displease me, you * 
will cdfc^tolking so absurdly.” 

H*eJKntly discovered that I was in earnest, 

! and he strode silently on, his long, lanky figure 
| bending slightly forward ; but, ever and anon, 

; during our entire walk, he would look over his 
j shoulder at me, with a longing, unsatisfied look 
| in his blue, watery eyes, as if, although he sup- 
| pressed any active outward tokens of it, the de- 
[ sire was still rampant in his heart to “ lock arms” 

| with me. 

As we reached the door, lie hastily thrust a 
paper in my hand, and disappeared, like a gnyly- 
I attired phantom, in the direction of the barn. I 
opened the paper on the piazza. It was an 
[ “ Owed to Miss Eveleen,” and the fourteen 
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verses were worthy companions of the first, in 
merit and sentiment. 

I cannot toll thoo what I knew 

To mo such beauty lies 

In your dark hair, I call it a auburn hew 

Tour forward aud your eyes 

And when you raiae them laet named on me 

I feel perfectly lost and dull 

The admiration I foci for thee 

la so completely inexpressible 

Below was a written request that I would 
‘‘burn them in a candle.” I complied with the 
spirit of the request by putting them in the stove. 
On the occasion of Aspire’s handing me his next 
poem, which was addressed to “ Miss Eveleen,” 
and outdid the former in sentiment, I considered 
it to be my duty to talk to him kindly, but firmly. 
He disappeared so suddenly, like a tweed phan¬ 
tom, while I was yet speaking to him, tha» I could 
not tell how he was affected; but, as I still held 
it in my hand, he appeared again at my side, and 
asked me, in an agitated tone, “ If I would burn 
it in a candle?” adding, in a despondent way, 
“ as a friend?” “ Will you burn it as a/mnd?” 

And from this time be never failed to add this 
to his requests. And once, on a cool lay, he 
brought some wood into the sitting-room, where 
I was sewing, and asked me “ If he should build 
up a fire for me, as a friend?" 

One pleasant morning, it was the morning of 
my last day at school, Aspire, who had been to 
the village very early in the morning, brought 
me a letter. lie handed it to me, saying, “ Here 
is another California letter for you, Miss Eve- 
leen.” 

I reached out for it, thinking, of course, it was 
from my friends, and would tell me the day “of 
their return. But one glance at the superscript 
tion, and I seized it, and rushed away to my 
room. It was not from my kind friends. But 
it told of a return—the return of one, who, it 
seems, had never forgotten me. He had but 
just hoard of my loss of fortune. He had been 
successful. He was coming to see if my heart 
was the same as of old. He should follow the 
letter so immediately, that I might lodffof him 
as soon as I received it. 

As I went down stairs, ready for school, Mrs. 
Cork observed that “ She guessed l was glad it 
was ray last day, for she hadn’t seen me look so 
bright, since I had been there.” 

As we drew near the school-house, Tip, who 
was in his most dejected mood, took hold of my 
arm, and shook it slightly, complaining that he 
couldn’t get my attention. Said he, 

“ I have asked you a question more’n twenty 
times, and you haint never answered me, nor 
nothin’. I never seen you act so kinder curious.” 

I am afraid I blushed, even before little Tip. 


| I know I hastened to give him due attention, and 
asked him at once to repeat the question. 

“ Wall,” said he. “ Do you think I shall out- 
t live mother?” 

I said something about the uncertainty of life. 

“ Wall, suppose I live to be eighty or so ?” 

I told him' his mother couldn’t be expeoted to 
live to see him eighty. 

' As I said this, he set his cap firmly on to the 
bock of his head, and said, in a satisfied tone, 

“There is one thing certain, I shall have to 
have a now hat then, for there can’t be a mourn- 
| ing weed fixed on to this cap, no how.” 

Tip went home for his dinner, and did not 
appear in the afternoon. And when I went 
home at night, I found Mrs. Cork in a state of 
deep anxiety. Tip had not been Been since noon, 
and his mother, with a weakness I would have ♦ 
believed impossible to her sensible nature, was 
treasuring up, to her grief, words Tip had uttered 
on his return homo. Some boy had reviled the 
hated cap more than common, and life was a 
burden, he said. “ He shouldn’t stand it so 
long; she’d find out that he wouldn’t,” he de¬ 
clared. “ She’d be sorry when it was too late 
that she made him wear it.” 

There were real tears in Mrs. Cork’s eyes, as 
she related these melancholy remarks. And 
when Aspire came in to supper, and said that he 
saw Tip, about noon, going toward the creek, ^ 
her agony was intense. Mr. Cork made th&eo^ 
sible and practical suggestion that “ he hadgono 
a fishing.” 

“Nol Something had happened to William 
Henry. She felt it in her bones.” 

The fact of her calling him William Henry im¬ 
pressed me too with a sense of his danger, for it 
wasjhe first time I had ever heard him called 
by that name. 

Aspir^always fidelity and goodness personi¬ 
fied, tooV his hat silently from the nail, and 
started in the direction of the creek. In a few 
miaHes he was seen coming through the orchard 
vr^rtip in his arms. We all rushed out on the 
porch to greet them. Mr. Cork was right. Tip 
had been fishing; but just as Aspire reached tlp v 
stream, a treacherous log gave way/and the boy ^ 
fell into the water. No worse consequences 
would have befallen him, probably, had ho been 
alone, than a fright; but Mrs. Cork looked upon 
him as one rescued from the jaws of death. As 
she grasped Aspire by the hand, which she 
thought had saved her boy from death, and which 
she knew bad written such an amount of poetry 
under disadvantageous circumstances, she said. 

“There needn’t anybody tell me that littery 
folks haint good for nothin’.” 
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And while Aspire stood before her lrke a statue 
of bashful innocence, in damp tweed, she looked 
about her with an air, as if she bad always been 
convinced of the fact herself; but had now got 
incont no vert able evidence to prove it in the eyes 
of a gainsaying world. 

“ I'd like to have anybody tell me now that 
littery folks haint good as anybody. I’d like to 
see anybody, while you are in my house, hinder 
you from bein’ littery.’* 

I was truly glad to know that Aspire’B lot was 
to be pleasanter in the future than it had been 
in the past. And as he had returned to his de¬ 
votion to Polly Ann Hawkins, which was warmly 
returned, life seemed to stretch before him in a 
pleasant valley. His Parnassus, at first so pre- 
♦ cipitous and rocky, had dwindled to a flowery 
hillock that he could climb with ease. 

In a few minutes Tip sat before the kitchen 
Are, swathed in blankets, looking like a mummy 
who had died in despair. But once his face 
lighted up with joy and triumph. It was when 
Aspire, in relating, for the third time, at the re¬ 
quest of the mother, his simple story of the res. 
cue, mentioned, incidentally, that, as he lifted 
Tip from the water, the cap fell off, and went 
down stream, and was lost. 

We were married in the little village church 
Charley and I. We were to start for our West¬ 
ern home immediately after the ceremony, and 
it seems to me like a dream now as I look back 
upon it. The quiet little church, with the morn¬ 
ing sunlight streaming through the chancel win¬ 
dow , the flower-wreaths and bouquets my 
scholars had woven for me; the white-robed rec¬ 
tor; the villagers, in their holiday attire; and 
myself, a trembling little figure, clinging to 
Charley’s strong arm. But two memories stand 
out vividly from that background of shadowy re¬ 


membrances. One is, the face of Tip, looking 
out upon me from beneath one oi the tallest and 
most imposing-looking beaver hats I ever saw on 
a child of his years. I remember, for they stood 
near me, that he insisted on wearing it through 
the services, and that his mother, after several 
ineffectual efforts, finally succeeded in removing 
it from his head. The other memory is of As¬ 
pire. Charley had put me in the carriage that 
was to take us to the station, and was following 
himself, when, at the opposite window, Aspire 
appeared. The expression of his face was in¬ 
describable. He seemed to think that the occa¬ 
sion demanded an expression of extreme joy and 
hilarity, and yet he appeared to be painfully con¬ 
scious that the sentiments he had avowed for me 
so recently, called for a certain broken-hearted 
look. And by his endeavoring, as I think he 
did, with his customary fidelity, to do honor to 
both tbeso expressions, it resulted in a look, as I 
have said, entirely indescribable. He thrust a 
paper in my hand, adjured me, hastily, to “ Read 
it, as a friend” and disappeared. 

Charley’s brown eyes, overflowing with mis¬ 
chief, caught sight of it. I endeavored to hide 
it from him, but in vain. In all the dignity of 
a husband of ten minutes, he asserted his rights, 
and insisted on looking over my shoulder, as I 
read it. It was entitled “ Owed on a Wedding 
Day,” and was very long. But one verse, the 
last, will suffice my readers, I am sure, 

I wish the© joy oh Mrs. Evaleen 
Although I feel Awful cast down and moan. 

To think of whAt couldn't never be 

B^autifulest of winiming—which is tlioe I 

But if such thing could ere be did 

I’ll keep all former affections and admiration* hid, 

And like a iron anchor stand 
By *be whose name is Polly Ann, 

And now most loveliest mortal dame, 

With mournful joy I sign my name, 

Till I expire, 

Your friend Aspire, 

(Dingman) 


HEART THROBS. 

BT HART GILMER FOOTE. 


Twigs the flowers have bloomed In pride; 
Twice have drooped their heads and (Led, 
Meek and haughty, side by side, 


As it slowly sink* to rest, 

In the golden glowing weet, 
On the calm Pacific’s breast I 


S nee was made a little grave, 

Near the restless ocean wave. 

Where the hoarse winds fret and rave. 


Just before I touch the reef. 

In the sea of unbelief. 

Ebbs despair and graceless grief I 


Still I sit and wring my hands, 
Where the weeping willow stands, 
sting shadow* on the sands; 


And I stifle stormy sighs, 
Knowing that my babe shall rise, 
Like the sun in softer skies; 


Mourning there the blessed dead, 
Till the clouds are flecked with red, 
By the ran'* refillgence shed; 


And that we again shall meet, 
At the dear Redeemer's feet. 
And onr joy shall be completo I 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


The train stopped with the usual whiz and 
bang, and a vindictive shriek from the engine, 
as if the monster regretted the necessity of dis¬ 
gorging ^ny portion of its prey unharmed. 

Paul Sartain got out upon the platform, and 
glanced about to see if there were any of his old 
neighbors, or acquaintances, in sight. But there 
chanced to be nobody to welcome him, on this 
return, after a year's absence. Even the station- 
master was a new man, and answered one or two 
questions which Paul addressed to him, with a 
gruffness, that, ten to one, he would remember 
and regret, when he learned later that he had 
snubbed a magnate of the neighborhood. So 
Sartain had nothing to do but make'arrange¬ 
ments, with the proprietor of a baggage-wagon, 
to send his luggage on to his house, and set out 
to walk himself, by a path which led up over the 
Hill, without passing through the village. 

The sun had set, and he sauntered on, smok¬ 
ing his segar, and thinking idly of the quiet 
beauties of the scene, which looked so familiar, 
that he nlmost felt that the varied events and 
rapid journeyings of the past twelve months 
must be a dream. Everybody, now-a-days—1 
mean everybody with a vagrant, wandering dis¬ 
position—feels it his duty to make the voyage 
round the world, and Paul had been doing it, 
Japan and all. He had just crossed over from 
England now, and his return had been the ca¬ 
price of a moment, so that, when he landed in 
New York, none of his friends were expecting 
him. As it was early in September, and the 
weather still very warm, not a soul of his ac¬ 
quaintance did he find in town; so, after boring 
himself a few hours, he decided to start for his 
country-place, situated away up in the neighbor¬ 
hood of beautiful Champlain. 

He felt rather solitary, accustomed as he was 
to a bachelor life, and smiled to discover that 
he was thinking it would be pleasant to find 
some one at home, to give him a warmer greeting 
than he would receive from the old woman, and 
the lame gardener, who always had charge of the 
house in his absence. 

The gray of twilight was gathering around, as 
he came out on the high road, and found him- 
sclt near the entrance of his own grounds, ne 
could see the roofs and tower among the encircl¬ 
ing trees; and, once more, pretty and pictur- 
1U 


esque as everything appeared, he could not help 
thinking that it was rather sad to come back 
thus to an empty house, and almost wished that 
he had gone to Newport, or descended upon some 
of his friends, who had places nearer town. 
Even his sister and her family were *not. at the 
dwelling they owned near his. Usually they 
spent the summer there: but he knew, by his 
lost letters, that the demon of change had seized 
upon them too, and they were all off to see what 
the Rocky Mountains looked like, and meant, 
perhaps, to have a peep at California before they 
drifted homeward. 

On, up the winding carriage-road, Paul passed, 
and halted before the broad veranda. The scent 
of his beloved roses reached him from the flower- 
garden ; a belated robin chirped querulously in 
the top of the great elm where he lived ; the breeze 
sighed softly past; everything looked as peace¬ 
ful and pretty as possible; though again it oc¬ 
curred to Paul that it was a very solitary old 
place, and he rather regretted having come back 
to it, without at least first hunting up a knot of 
friends to accompany him. 

The entrance-doors stood ajar. The windows in 
the apartment where he usually spent the morn¬ 
ings, when staying in the house, were open, and 
the muslin curtains floated to and fro, as if offer¬ 
ing a sort of ghostly welcome to the wanderer. 

He passed into the hall, and entered this room, 
meaning to surprise the old housekeeper, by ring¬ 
ing the bell. The room was rather dark, and he 
stumbled over a footstool near the door, and 
banged himself against an easy-chair. that stood 
maliciously in the way, and made quite a fracas. 

“ Dear me !” said Paul, half aloud. “ Here’s 
a nice welcome home, after a year’s absence; 
the very furniture rises in rebellion.” 

He went over to one of the windows, and sat 
down to finish his segar, before summoning Mrs. 
Andrus. He was in a mood to feel doleful, and 
might as well have it out, instead of ordering 
lights, and listening to the old housekeeper’s 
wonderment. 

“ Why,” quoth Paul, after some moments of 
giving way to his misanthropic sensations. «• It 
would be a sort of consolation, if I was a man 
with a history, and a mystery, and a secret crime 
hanging over my head; at least, then there’d be 
a ghost here to greet me on the threshold 1” 
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A step sounded from the inner room. He 
caught the flutter of white draperies, in the door¬ 
way, and rose, rather suddenly, giving his chair 
an involuntary push against the wood-work of 
the casemenjt. Then a girlish voice called, 

“Good gracious, Minnie! how you startled 
me!” 

Sartain stood still, and stared straight before 
him, dumbfounded. Certainly, it could not be a 
ghost that spoke, for it was against all rules laid 
down in veracious histories, that one of the tribe 
should claim recognition in that easy, mundane 
manner. Or, if it were a ghost, there was more 
than one. It certainly would be a new expe¬ 
rience, to find his quiet dwelling taken possession 
of by a whole family from the other side of the 
invisible gates. 

“Minnie!” repeated the voice. “ Please do 
speak! I have been out in the garden, and the 
house seems like a tomb.” 

The speaker was approaching. In another in¬ 
stant she would see him, and be dreadfully 
frightened. Paul felt very guilty, though he was 
in his own house, and this young person the in¬ 
truder. He sat down in his chair again, and 
waited, because he did not know what on earth 
else to do. She came on, saw a man’s figure 
there, uttered a little cry, checked it, and de¬ 
manded, with tolerable firmness, 

“What do you want? How dare you oome 
here ?” 

“I beg ten thousand pardons,” Paul began. 
Then the idea of apologizing for having entered 
his own house struck him as so supremely ludi¬ 
crous, that he laughed outright. 

She was very near him now. A tall, slender 
girl, with a profusion of soft, waving hair, and 
a face that was very pretty, though with a de¬ 
gree of firmness and determination not usual in 
a countenance so youthful. The young lady saw 
him plainly, too, and saw that he was an entire 
stranger. He did not look like her idea of a 
housebreaker. So, naturally, what, with his ab¬ 
surd fit of laughter and all, Bhe concluded that 
he was an escaped lunath. 

“What do you wish?” she asked, rather 
tremulously, though standing her ground with a 
good deal of courage. 

Paul checked his laughter, and began again. 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons. I have only 
just got back. I expected to find my house 
empty-” 

He was interrupted by voices from the hall. 
Ia came Mrs. Andrus, carrying a lighted lamp, 
and a lady following her. 

“ Lord a massy on us!” cried the old woman, 
•taring with all her might at her master. 


“ Well, Jane, don’t you know me?” he asked. * 
“ I am sorry to cause such confusion, by my un¬ 
expected return,” he added, addressing the two 
strangers. N 

The new comer had stopped by the door, and 
seemed inclined to run away. She looked pale 
and frightened. 

“Why, Mr. Paul!” exclaimed Jane, setting 
the lamp down, and rushing forward to shake 
his hand. “ If it ain’t Mr. Sartain, Mrs. Erfort 
—why, I never did !” 

The younger lady had retreated too. The pair 
stood side by side, exchanged glanoes of aston¬ 
ishment, then looked back at him. Apparently, 
he was expected to explain his appearance in his 
own house, though it struck him that an unpre¬ 
judiced person might think him the one to whom 
an explanation was due. 

“When did you come?” added Mrs. Andrus. 

“ Ben way round the world, Mr. Gorham told 
me. Dear me, wall I never did ! It’s only yes¬ 
terday, Miss Margaret, we was a talking about 
it?” 


The elder lady, who looked perhaps thirty, 
came forward, laughing a little, after Miss Mar¬ 
garet had whispered to her. 


“ You must excuse our apparent inhospitality, 
Mr. Sartain,” she said. “We had no idea of 
seeing you, as you may imagine. I suppose you 
found your sister gone, and so strayed on to see 
how your old house looked. We have taken 
good caro of it. What a lovely place it is.” 

“ I believe I was as much taken by surprise 
as you,” he said. “ I supposed I should find 
the old den shut up-” 

“Why, its mine for three months yet,” in¬ 
terrupted she. 

“ I beg your pardon,” was all Paul could say, 
at hearing another person put in so cool a claim 
to his dwelling. 

“ Why, I never did !” repeated old Jane, going 
book to her shibboleth. “ Ban right straight 
round the world, and never stopped. You must 
be hungry-” 

Paul was staring. The elder lady began to 
look confused. At this Margaret Erfort came 
forward, and said, quietly, 

“ Minnie, Mr. Sartain, perhaps, does not know 
that his agent, Mr. Gorham, has rented the 
house for six months.” 

“ Indeed I did not,” Paul said, growing very 
warm. “ How stupid of me to come in like this!” 

But Mrs. Erfort began to laugh, and could not 
stop, though Margaret looked reproachfully at 
her. Paul caught the infoction, and laughed too. 
and old Jane joined them, cackling shrilly, and 
exclaiming, at intervals, 
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* 14 Why, I never did I Straight round the 

world. Land’s sake!” 

Presently explanations were made. Miss Mar¬ 
garet’s stateliness helped Paul back to his senses. 
On leaving America he had yielded to Mr. Gor¬ 
ham’s idea that it would be better to let the 
house to some quiet family than to leave it empty. 
But, on thinking the matter over, Sartain did not 
like the idea of having his household gods dese¬ 
crated by the presence of strangers, however 
well ordered. He wrote to his agent, and for¬ 
bade his leasing the place. The letter failed to 
reach him, and, three months before, Mr. Gor¬ 
ham, in the innocence of his heart, had allowed 
Mrs. Erfort and her daughter to take possession 
of it. 

When matters were made clear, and Sartain 
found himself an intruder, he offered his excuses, 
and prepared to withdraw; but Mrs. Erfort 
would not hear of it. 

44 We will give you some supper, and you must 
stay all night,” she said. 44 You must remem¬ 
ber, that, between your sister—we like her im¬ 
mensely—and Mrs. Andrus here, we feel as if 
we know you already. I’m sorry about the 
blunder; don’t hate us for having the house; 
to-morrow we’ll see what can be done.” 

He did stay to supper, and spent the night. 
The evening proved a charming one. Even Mar¬ 
garet thawed, and talked agreeably; and, after 
he went to his room, he thought he had never 
seen a creature with a smile so beautiful. It 
seemed absurd to think of Mrs. Erfort being her 
own mother, she looked so young; but old Jane, 
who came up to his room to be sure that he was 
comfortable, told him that it was the case; Mar¬ 
garet was nineteen, and her mother thirty-six. 

In many ways, she seemed the younger of the 
two. One of those pretty, little childish crea¬ 
tures, who would always stay young; while Mar¬ 
garet was os dignified and self-contained as if 
she had been a youthful princess, with the weight 
of a whole empire resting upon her fair shoul¬ 
ders. 

The next morning, before the ladies descended 
to breakfast, Sartain had been over to his sis¬ 
ter’s place, which adjoined his own, with only a 
strip of pleasant woodland for the boundary line 
on either side, and, finding an old body in charge, 
who could cook him a dinner, and make him 
sufficiently comfortable, he determined to take 
possession of the dwelling. 

SoiAehow he could not decide to leave the 
neighborhood. It had never looked so pretty to 
him in his life, as it did now. 

So he returned, and found Miss Erfort seated 
at the breakfast-table, looking very handsome, 


and rather unapproachable; but she thawed gra 
dually, and, after a little, the mother came in, 
with a bunch of flowers in one hand, and a pet 
kitten in the other, and was so full of fun and 
nonsense, that even Margaret’s dignity could not 
withstand them. 

•‘I am so unhappy, Mr. Sartain,” said Mrs. 
Erfort, during the meal, “I don’t know what 
to do. The idea of keeping you out of your house 
all the autumn-” 

“ I beg you will not think of it,” he replied, 
as she hesitated. “ It was my own fault that 
the place was rented. I shall like it all the 
better when I do again get possession.” 

Mrs. Erfort laughed in her girlish way; but 
Margaret looked as if she thought the little at¬ 
tempt at a compliment rather foolish. 

14 1 told Margaret it seemed really cruel to 
send you off,” continued Mrs. Erfort; “but she 
is so wise and prudent, that she convinced me 
it would not be proper—propriety is so awful.” 

14 Now, Minnie,” said her daughter, coloring 
and smiling. 44 Do leave the subject; you are 
in one of your heedless moods this morning.” 

They all laughed. It amused Sartain to see 
how the natural positions were reversed, and 
though Margaret treated her mother a good deal 
as if she were a child, her manner-was very af¬ 
fectionate aud charging. 

44 1 am going to be your neighbor for awhile,” 
Sartain said, and explained to them that he had 
taken possession of his sister ’b house. 

Mrs. Erfort clapped her hands in delight, and 
tried to make Margaret own that it was charm¬ 
ing; but Margaret was dreadfully sedate and 
matter-of-fact; and it seemed to Sartain that she 
seemed by no means altogether pleased. 

Sartain did not dislike the young lady for her 
coldness; in fact, it rather piqued him to try 
and thaw the ice. ne spent a very pleasant 
morning, and would have gladly stayed longer, 
only Margaret reminded Minnid; as she always 
called her mother, of several important duties 
that must be attended to. But he was invited 
back for the evening, and so took himself off to 
hunt up some of his old neighbors, and pass the 
day as agreeably os he might. 

It required very few days to make Sartain feel 
that he had known Mrs. Erfort a long time ; but 
his acquaintance with Margaret was of slower 
growth ; perhaps all the more interesting on that 
account. She seemed much older than her age. 
As the weeks went on, and he learned to know 
her moods, as we do those of the people with 
whom we are thrown into daily intercourse, he 
saw that she was like a woman, who had borne 
some anxious care, or wearisome burden, which 
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had taken a good deal of the brightness and zest 
out of her life. He wondered about it, but 
eould arrive at no satisfactory conclusion. Cer¬ 
tainly it was not money troubles, for Mr. Gor¬ 
ham, who came into the neighborhood for a short 
time, and stayed with Sartain at hiB Bister's house, 
told him that they were well off. He knew all 
about the family, though, since Mr. Erfort’s death, 
he had scarcely seen the mother and daughter, 
as they had lived a great deal with some rela¬ 
tives in a south-western city. All the details in 
regard to them were perfectly satisfactory. Mrs. 
Erfurt’s own family were Albany people, and 
well known to Sartain by name. 

More than six weeks passed, and they had 
been very pleasant ones to Paul. He had glided 
into familiar intercourse with his two neighbors, 
and spent more time in their society than he did 
elsewhere, and had quite relinquished his idea 
of setting out again to travel in some direction 
during the autumn. 

Mrs. J£rfort was fond of little gayeties. She 
had become a great favorite with the small knot 
of people, who had country places within visit¬ 
ing distance, and managed usually to have Borne 
slight excitement to interest and amuse her. 

Sartain had rather forgotten his first impres¬ 
sion in regard to Margaret, she grew so calm and 
tranquil in the repose of her present life, when 
a curious incident recalled them, and taught 
him, at the same time, that deeper feelings than 
friendship had stolen into his heart. 

It was almost dusk one evening; he had been 
out through the wood back of the house. On his 
way home, he took a path which would lead him 
to his house, meaning, as usual, to pass an hour 
or so in the society of Margaret and her mother. 

He was strolling idly along, thinking of a hun¬ 
dred pleasant things, but not asking himself the 
cause of the cheerful fancies which had of late 
made his solitary mixsings so different from the 
rather gloomy ones, to which his somewhat mor¬ 
bid tendencies had formerly lefthim liable. 

He stopped, roused by the sound of voices. 
In the stillness, the words were distinctly audible, 

44 It is all I can promise you now. I will not 
even give you that while you stay here.” 

44 1 should say it was for mo to make terms, 
not you. If I had chosen, I might have gone 
straight to the house, and presented myself to 
your mother.” 

For an instant Sartain stood thunderstruck. 
The first voice was Margaret Erfort’a; the second 
that of some man, whose tones he did not recog¬ 
nize. Sartain stepped forward to the edge of the 
hill, and saw them, plainly standing, not far off, 
among the trees. He could see the roan’s face, 
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a man betweeu thirty and forty, wonderfully 
handsome in spite of the signs of dissipation 
which disfigured his features. Sartain’s first 
impulse was to start forward. Then he remem¬ 
bered, and a strange pang shot through his heart 
as he did so, that he had no right to interfere. 
He had unwittingly intruded upon some secret 
of Margaret Erfurt’s. There was nothing for 
him to do but go his way. 

The two walked slowly on. He stood and 
watched ; lost sight of them presently ; and when 
he came out of the wood, he perceived Margaret 
alone. She was far in advance, and just enter¬ 
ing the gate which gave admittance to the 
grounds of his house. 

At first fie turned to go back to his solitary 
rooms; but some impulse, stronger than he could 
resist, led him on toward the house. When he 
reached the veranda, Mrs. Erfort was sitting 
there, gayly converging with two or three per¬ 
sons, who had strolled up from the inn in the 
village; friends of Sartains, who were in the 
habit of coming thither in the autumn. 

He ascended the steps ; was received with joy¬ 
ful acclamations, and, while he was making his 
greetings, Margaret Erfort came out of the house, 
and joined the group. 

44 How is your head, Daisy?” Mrs. Erfort 
asked. 

44 Better^thanks,” she replied, quiotly. 

44 She has been shut up in her room all the 
afternoon,” pursued Mrs. Erfort, while Mar¬ 
garet was speaking to each of the guests in turn. 
44 She locked the door, and wouldn’t let me in. 
I nearly died of the horrors.” 

She was in gay spirits to-night, and made 
them all laugh by her ludicrous description of 
her loneliness. Sartain watched Margaret. She 
was perfectly composed, a little pale; but then 
she always looked that, in contrast to her pretty 
mother’s brilliant coloring. 

44 You ought to have gone out for a walk,” he 
said to her, as she chanced to be standing near 
him. • 

“Bed was the best place for me,’ she an¬ 
swered, coolly. 

He was feeling increased bitterness toward 
her, on account of the implied untruth, when she 
added, 

44 1 did go out, though, after sunset.” 

44 You bad thing!” cried her mother. 44 You 
might have asked me to go with you.” 

Sartain saw the smile. It was such an odd, 
dreary smile, that a sentiment of pity shot up, 
over his anger. 

41 You will catch cold, Minnie,” she said. 44 The 
evening is too cool for muslin.” 
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She brought a shawl, and put over her mo¬ 
ther’s shoulders a bright, searlet bit of drapery, 
which made the little woman 1 look so handsome 
and picturesque, so youtlifal, too, that even one 
of her own sex could not have believed her past 
twenty-five. 

Alone in his room, that night, Paul Sartain 
was obliged to confess a truth to his own soul. 
Fie had learned to love this girl, brief as had 
beefn the season of their acquaintance, and the 
knowledge had oomojustas he had discovered 
thatsomo secret disturbed Margaret Erfort’s life. 
He, the strictest and most suspicious of men, had 
let his heart go out toward a woman, who, by 
some means, had placed herself in an equivocal 
position, who was guilty of holding a clandestine 
interview with a man, who had dared threaten 
her with the betrayal of his presenoe to her mo¬ 
ther. 

Truly, Paul told himself, he had garnered his 
affectious to a grand purpose, at last to have 
bestowed them upon a girl, who was capable of 
such conduct; and he battled stoutly through 
the long night against his consummate folly. 
But argue and reason as he would, the horrible 
pain remained, and the newly recognized love 
fought for supremacy over all his doubts. 

The next two or three days passed so quietly 
that Sartain could almost have persuaded him¬ 
self that the scene he had witnessed in the wood, 
was some delusion of his own brain. It was all 
so out of keeping with his opinion of Margaret; 
so at variance with the right creeds he had so 
often heard her express, with her devotional 
aspect of a Sunday in the little village church I 
Oh! there must be some explanation possible; ; 
the matter would be cleared up; even in his own 
thoughts he would do her no wrong. He knew 
that this line of argument only came from his 
weakness; he told himself that in reality he was 
a stranger to her, and her past; but iu spite of 
everything, ho held fast to his faith, and tried to 
put the mystery from his mind. 

Then, by accident, he l&irned something of 
this stranger, and his whereabouts. Some five 
miles off, there was an hotel of not over good re¬ 
pute, where wild young fellows from the Eastern 
cities came up on fishing excursions. There was 
a party there now. He chanced, in one of his 
ri les, to stop at the inn to Water his horse, and, 
seeing this man seated on the piazza, asked some 
questions of the garrulous hostler, formerly iu 
hfo own employment. 

“There's a fast set on 'em here," the man 
said. “ A couple of young chaps with pots o’ 
money; and it’s plain to me that this chap yon¬ 
der, and one other, arc just picking them two 


boys like a pair of pigeons. They gamble all 
night, and drink like fish ; but you can’t shake 
this fellow’s head. It’s my belief that if ho was 
to driuk the lake full, he'd hold his cards just 
as steady;’’ 

It was the afternoon of the some day. Sar¬ 
tain had gone over to his house, and found Mar¬ 
garet alone. Mrs. Erfbrt had driven into the 
village, to get some express packages, that she 
expected by the train, and Margaret sat in the 
pretty morning room, surrounded by her books, 
and dainty feminine employments, looking so 
pure and fair, that it seemed sacrilege, in any 
way, to connect her with the man, a leaf from 
whose vicious life hod just been spread before him. 

If he might claim her confidence; if at least 
in some manner he could aid her; that was the 
thought in his mind, for, quiet a^she sat, plea¬ 
santly as she greeted him, he had learned to know 
her faoe well enough to read the Signs of oare 
and anxiety under its forced composure. 

Straight into the midst of their quiet walked 
this stranger, and before Sartain, sitting with his 
back to the door, was aware of his presence, ha 
m w Margaret rise to her feet, white as death. 

“ I thought it was you I saw drive past, so I 
: came to see the mother. You haven’t kept your 
I promise." 

Sartain turned and confronted the man who 
; was speaking these words with a composed inso¬ 
lence. 

“ I am sorry to nave interrupted a tete-a-tete," 
he added, with a sneering laugh. “ Pray intro¬ 
duce me to Mr. Sartain; we've not mado ac¬ 
quaintance yet." 

Margaret’8 great eyes, block with mingled 
anger and fear, were fixed fall upon his face. 
He laughed still, but there was something in the 
glance which cheoked some further words he was 
about to speak. 

“Before Miss Erfort presents you to me, I 
wish to hear you apologize for your rudeness in 
entering in this fashion," cried Sartain,' beside 
himself with a suddon fury that seized him. 

He made a step forward; but Margaret’s hand 
was laid firmly on his arm, and held him fast. 
The stranger sat down in an easy-chair, and only 
laughed by way of answor. 

“ Please to go away, Mr. SsVtain," Margaret 
said, speaking calmly, though her face was liter¬ 
ally lined and seamed with suffering. “ I beg 
you to go at once." 

“ After I havo relieved you of this man’s pre¬ 
sence—" 

“ Go; do go !" she broke in. “ You can do 
me one favor. Walk on and meet Minnie. Keep 
her from coming homo at present.” 
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“I might go and meet her myself for that 
natter,” said tho stranger. 

“Will you be quiet, Bdmund Bunt?" ex¬ 
claimed Margaret, sharply. “ You will gain 
nothing by such oonduct1" 

“ You see it’s a pity to hare a gentlemanly fel¬ 
low like Sartain think me rude/’ he continued^ 
“ Now, I eon show him in three words that, 
to far from that, I am the most forbearing 
man—” 

Sartain fairly pushed Margaret aside, and 
sprang toward him; but as the other arose, the 
girl darted between them,'and held Sartain back. 

“If you hare any mercy, any pity, go, gol” 
•he said. 

He let her draw him toward the fartfier end 
of tho room, so touched by the anguish in her 
• fiict that he eould not refuse her plea. 

“Oh, Margardtl” he exclaimed, “let me help | 
yon. I can't leave you here like this." | 

“ I am in no danger," she Teplied. •• You 
can do me but one kindness—to go." 

“ And afterward, you will explain; you will 
tell me; you will let me aid you?" 

“I can tell you nothing," she answered, in a 
dull, dead tone. “I cannot even set myself 
right in your opinion. I knew you saw me in 
the wood that night-" 

She stopped suddenly, and he, carried away 
by the sight of her misery, forgetful that his 
words might be overheard, groaned aloud, 

“ And I loved you so 1 Oh, Margaret, I loved 
you P’ 

She wavered to and fro, supported herself 
against the doorway, and answered in tho etfme 
dull, dead voice, 

“I tell you that I cannot explain^perhaps 
never. Don’t speak to me. Don't look at me— 
only go!” 

Sartain glanced back at Hunt, Who Srea sitting 
quietly in tho easy-ohair, and had taken up Mar¬ 
garet's scissors, and was cutting a card into tiny 
bits, looking down toward them with a half Ouri- 
ous, half disdain fill smile. 

“ So sorry she will drive you out^ Mr. Sar¬ 
tain," he drawled. “NowI Could just as Well 
go and meet her mother." 

Margaret's two hands clenched again over Sar- 
tain’s arm. i f 

“ Have a little mercy on me," she whispered. 
“If you ever fancied that you cared for me, I 
conjure you by that—the foeliwg must bo dead 
and gone now—but, but, for the sake of these 
pleasant days—go, do go !" 

He walked out of the house without another 
word ; walked blindly on down the avenue, fool¬ 
ing as if a flash of lightning had stricken him, 


leaving nothing of vitality except the power to 
hurry on. 

Ho was at the gate, when he remembered Mar¬ 
garet's wish, that he would detain her mother. 
At least he Could do so mdoh-^-aH that he could 
ever do for her; she had said sel He turned 
into the road to the village, and sat down upon 
the bank. It was more than half an hear before 
he saw Hunt leave the house r and lake the path 
that led toward the inn where he lodged. Twenty 
minutes later, he stw Mrs. Brfdrt’eMttle carriage 
driving up the hill, tewat4 him. It was sail 
now for her to return. Thero was nothing for 
him to do; he had served Margaret to tho frill 
extent of his ability. 

He rose, got over the fonoe, and struck into 
the wood, to escape Mrs. Brfoit’e observation. 
When the twilight eatne, he was still lying, full 
length, upon the grass, where he had thrown 
himself. Still he lay there, staring up at the 
pitiless blue sky, wondering why some kindly 
fate had not ended his mortal career during that 
long year’a journey, instead of luring him on to 
a crisis like this, from whence he mast go for¬ 
ward, with no possibility of love to brighten the 
darkness, no gleam of faith even loft in his kind. 

If he could even have hated the girl! But he 
could only love and pity her. He understood, 
dearly enough, tho foots of the case. His reason 
would not let him doubt. He had been treated 
to a glimpse of one of the disgraceful tragedies, 
which every now and then horrify us in the 
public prints, one of the dark histories which 
romancers are fond of wearing into their pages, 
and which we try to believe ore far fetched 
and unnatural. 

But he pitied her—poor Mdrgaret 1 He caught 
himself saying the words over and oter, and other 
words come, too—the wild plea with which he 
had shaken her desperate firmness, “ I loVed 
you so I I loved you so l" 

It was dll over; she had told him that! No ex¬ 
planation would over be possible; consequently, 
sho was bound—held fast. He could do nothing 
bnt go ftway; not' even the hope of aiding her 
was grhnted him. 

He had that thought In his mind, all nigbt 
long $ it rose with him, when he rose from his 
bed, in the morning, The day went by, the even¬ 
ing ; another night came on. Ho hod not been 
hoar his hduse; no tidings from there had come 
to him. On the following morning, ho was going 
away; going without any farewell to Margaret. 
It was -useless to pain her by another sight of his 
face j he had no wish to Add to her humiliation. 
Yet, in spite of his resolution, when the moon 
appeared, he found himself threading the fh« 
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miliar path which led to her house. If he could 
have one more look at her: be sure that she was 
safe! 

So he found himself nlose to the house, look¬ 
ing through the open French windows, that gave 
upon the shrubberies, where he stood, lie saw 
Margaret supporting her mother in her arms, 
talking rapidly, uttering words of comfort, while 
the woman moaned and shrieked in hysterical 
spasms. 

Then the sound of horse’s feet reached him. 
He started: forward skid came out by the front ve¬ 
randa. Hunt was riding away down the avenue. 
The horse was obstinate, and he was beating him 
with a stout cane : and Sartain could hear his 
curses with each blow. 

There was a momentary struggle. The horse 
plunged forward, reared, rolled over, crushing 
his wretched rider under him in the, fall. There 
was a cry of mortal agony. Sartain hurried up. 
But by the time he reached the spot, the horse 
had got upon his feet, trampling the heart of 
the prostrate man as he rose, and had bounded 
away down the avenue. 

Hunt lay perfeotly still, a mass of gory wounds; 
but as he bent over him, Margaret Erfort and her 
mother rushed out of the house. Mrs. Erfort 
uttered one awful ehriek, and fell so close to the 
side of the dead man, that his blood stained her 
garments. 

Old Mrs, Andrus and the gardener were just 
coming up the avenue. Among them they got 
Mrs. Erfort. into the house, then Sartain and the 
gardener returned to the spot where the acci¬ 
dent had happened. The old man summoned 
the groom from the stables, and the three raised 
the body between them. Hunt was quite dead. 
Only the coroner was needed. HiB nook had 
been broken in the fall. 

“ We will take him down to your house, Jones,’* 
Sartain said to the lame gardener. 

Even in tho first shook and horror, he remem¬ 
bered Margaret, and desired to spare her as much 
as might be possible. 

He was busy a full hour. Assistance was sent 
for from the village, and he did not go back to 
the house, until he had made all necessary pre¬ 
parations, even sending word to the dead man*B 
friends at the inn. 

lie meant to go away without seeing Margaret 
that night He was so shaken and unnerved, 
that he could not bear the idea qf meeting her, 
while her anguish, or remorse, was at its height. 
But he could not do it. After passing through 
the garden, he turned back to the house. He 
persuaded himself that it would be unkind, and 
even brutal, to depart without learning how she 


was. Besides, she must be told that the man 
was dead. Perhaps he might be able to break 
the dreadful news more gently than the servants 
would do. 

He reached the porch, where he paused an 
instant, feeling that it woujd be easier to go in, 
if he knew that the girl lay there dead, than to 
witness her suffering, to know that some dread¬ 
ful secret must keep them worlds apart, that 
even the death of that bad man could change 
nothing. 

As lie 6tood there hesitating, Margaret Erfort 
came through tho hall and saw him. 

“ I was going to look for you,” she **id. 

She was deadly pale, but very calm. She 
could ftot know what the end had been, he 
thought; and he must tell her. While he re¬ 
mained silent, searching for some kindly words, 
in his profound pity, she added, quietly, 

“Jane told me. Please to come up stairs. 
Minnie wants to see you. Don’t let her talk 
any more than you can help; she is almost de¬ 
lirious with fright and suffering. 

He could only stare at her in stupefied wonder. 
She tamed back, making him an impatient ges¬ 
ture to follow. He walked on up the stairs after 
her, and entered Mrs. Erfort’s chamber. The 
poor creature was lying on the bed, moaning 
faintly, though the smell of laudanum and ether, 
which pervaded the room, proved that Margaret 
hod resorted to remedies strong enough some¬ 
what to dull her senses. 

She heard Margaret’s step, and raised her 
head. 

“ Is he here?” she called, wildly. 

“ Lie still, Minnie,” Margaret said gently, 
bending over her, and forcing her kindly down 
upon the pillows. 

“Wheroi8 he? I must see him—I must!” 
she gasped. 

“ Mr. Sartain has come in. Here he is close 
by the bed.” 

Mrs. Erfort uttered a shuddering cry, and hid 
her’face, sobbing. 

“ Oh, Margaret! Margaret!” 

“Don’t try to talk to-night, Minnie,” urged 
her daughter. “ Mr. Sartain wall come back in 
the morning.” 

“No, no! he is going away,” she moaned. 

“Jane told me. He mustn’t go till—till- 

Where is he? I’m half blind. Oh, Margaret! 
I’m dying: I won’t die till I’ve told him. I 
can’t!” 

The nervous spasms began with renewed force. 
Sartain.and Margaret were both beside her, hold¬ 
ing her hands, imploring her to be calm. 

“ I can’t! I must tell!” she shrieked. “ Oh, 
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it was my fault. I have ruined her life! Be¬ 
lieve me, Mr. Sartain; do believe me! She is 
so good—so good l She has kept my secret— 
protected me—done everything; even let you 
go-” 

“ Minnie, darling I” interrupted Margaret. 

But expostulations were useless, she was past 
listening. 

“ You only make her worse/* Sartain whis¬ 
pered. “Let her speak; Bhe will get quiet 
then.’* 

His voice shook, his whole frame trembled. 
He understood already that Margaret was what 
he had at first believed her, a noble, courageous 
woman, who, in some way, had been sacrificing 
herself for this weak creature. 

Presently Mrs. Erfort could speak again, and, 
broken as her story was by hysterioal Bobs, she 
managed to render it clear. 

She had met Hunt a few years before, in the 
south-west, and her natural ooquetry had led 
her into a desperate flirtation; for in those days 
he was still a very fascinating man, and managed 
to keep his vicious life within the limits of re¬ 
spectability. The foolish woman had written him 
letters, calling him by all sorts of tender epithets ; 
signing herself in one or two his wife; enough 


to establish a legal right in the State where they 
were living. 

She learned his real character in time to escape 
a marriage. But since then he had haunted and 
tortured the two, and wrung large sums of money 
from them, threatening to produce the letters, 
t and claim his wife if they refused to satisfy his 
importunities. Tills summer they sought that 
quiet retreat, hoping to escape his persecution. 
Margaret, long before, would have appealed to 
the law to protect them, but the weak little wo¬ 
man dreaded exposure more than anything else, 
and menaced Margaret with suicide if she did 
not swear a solemn secrecy. 

The whole miserable tale was told, then the 
poor creature sank back exhausted, and dropped 
into a deep sleep, holding Paul’s and Margaret’s 
hands fast in her own. 

An hour afterward, Margaret and Sartain still 
remained in the room, watching her, hand yet 
locked in hand. The moon shone softly in at 
the casement, whore they stood, and the breeze 
whispered happy omens of the future to their 
thankful hearts. 

A few hours previous, each had thought life 
at an end. But they knew, now, that it was 
only just rounding into fullness and perfection. 


STRIVING. 

BT MARIA S. LADD. 


*Twxs when the sun etole softly In 
And tipped the fleecy clouds with gloom, 
I sat me down, in pensive mood, 

Within the shadow of my room. 

And slowly, sadly, there recalled 
The wasted moments of my life, 

The slow defeats, the high resolves, 

The straggles in the weary strife; 

And then I planned to measure well 
My moments, and meet ont my time, 


That all the future might be spent 
In making life a thing sublime. 

Alesl so hackneyed we beoome, 

Onr judgments our best acts despise, 
And though we seek we cannot find 
Wherein their boasted virtue lies. 

But when to nobler stature grown. 

Our souls enlarged to fairer scope, 
Then, possible to us, may be 
The work with which we aimless cope. 


ONLY I N THEE. 


BT W. U. UBAUCHANP. 

» 


Oitlt In Thee, oh Lord, we trart, 

Only In Thee, while we have breath; 

In Thee when, -Lord, we join the dust— 

Only in Thee in life. In death; 

Only in Thee. 

Only in Thee we hope, when sin 
Tempts oar poor feet from Thee to stray; 
Only in Thee when ease would win 
Our hearts from Thy blest work away, 
Only in Thee. 


Only la Thee; what to our strength 
Unless Thy goodness makes us strong? 

A reed our passions snap at length; 

What strength have we to strive with wrong, 
Except from Thee? 

Only In Thee; onr very will 
Be as Thou will’st whose aid we seek; 

Oh, hcer our cry! oh, make ns still 
Strong with Thy strength—we else were weal:— 
Only in Thee, 
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CHAPTER V. 

But Margaret Ora/ T Was slie really, as the 
rough mate had said, “ gone to glory/' leaving 
her fair body to beat and toss among the cruel 
waves, until all its beauty and even its human 
shape w&s disfigured and destroyed. 

No, her time was not yet, or thus. Lying 
among the tangled cordage, at the foot of the 
mast, she had received the rebound of a blow, 
that, falling first upon Capt. Singleton’s head, as 
he bent over her, had stricken him senseless. 
Even so it had stunned her, and Swedish Ned, 
who, after working like a tiger to get the boat 
afloat, had rushed to fetch her, as its first and 
most precious freight, found her lying appar¬ 
ently dead, with the lifeless form of the captain 
beside her. Both faces were wet with blood, 
and he, not able in that dim light to perceivo 
that it all flowed from the captain’s wounds, con¬ 
cluded that both had been killed by the same 
blow. 

For a moment he stood aghast, he had so bent 
his mind upon saving this woman alive, no mat¬ 
ter by what exertion, or at what sacrifice of his 
own or others lives, and now death had snatched 
her from his grasp, without giving him even the 
chance for a struggle. Then he wished to take 
away her dead body, since that was all that re¬ 
mained, and raised it gently in his arms to carry 
it to the boat; but, before he had taken a step, 
he saw that this was worse than folly. What 
sailors would set forth upon a desperate chance 
like this, enpumbered with a dead body, and 
even if they would, how much harder it would 
be to cast her into the sea himself, and he must 
in a day or two at most, then to perish with her, 
now and here, before decay had touched her 
beauty, or her poor corpse ha<J been made the 
subject of an angry wrangle, perhaps struggle. 

* “No, my dear, for now you’re dead, you are 
my dear, and no man’s else,” said Swedish Ned, 
pressing his lips to the eold, white cheek upon 
his shoulder. “ I’ll not let them have the chance 
of refusing your company, dead or alive, and Ill 
not desert you crither. No, my pretty darling, 
you shan’t be left alone with all these broken, 
battered corpses, nor you shan’t lie near him. 
While we were all alive, I couldn’t come near 
you, and he could; but now we’re dead, I'm as 
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good as any captain of them all. Come, my dar¬ 
ling, my pretty one, we won’t stop here; but 
we’ll go off and have a grave to ourselves, away 
from him, and all the rest. My own 1” 

So muttering, the sailor busied himself with 
disentangling a great piece of the top-mast lying 
near, and in lashing the lifeless form of tne 
young woman upon it; then he heaved and 
pushed at it until it slid over the side from which 
the bulwark was torn away. Throwing himself 
after it, he made fast a turn or two of the rope 
about his own wrist, and, clasping Margaret in 
his arms, suffered the wild waves to carry them 
where they would. 

But Margaret Gray was not dead, or even 
severely stunned, and the shock of her plunge 
into the sea was the best means Nod could have 
devised for her recovery. A faint, gasping cry % 
was the first sign of life she gave, and the sailor, 
raising the white face from his shoulder, where 
he had laid it, gazed into it with the eRger joy 
one might feel, whose friend had returned from 
the grave to him. 1 

It was quite light now, and the storm had 
passed over, contented with its night’s work; 
nothing remained upon the scene to sadden the 
fresh young day; not even the wreck of the 
Kraken, for that had sunk fathoms deep; not 
even the boatful of buggered, despairing men, 
for that had disappeared ; nothing but these two 
figures, the half-dead woman, and the desperate 
man, whose only hope had been to die with her ; 
only them floating over the great ooean, with 
nothing but the horizon to limit their voyage or 
their sufferings. 

“ What is it? Am I alive yet?” murmured 
Margaret Gray, at last, and, opening her eyes, 
she found that pale, strong face bent close above 
her, and beyond that only the summer sky and 
the limitless sea. 

“Yes, you are alive; but wc are all alone 
here, and cannot last long. Oh, if I’d known 
you were alive, you’d have been in the boat this 
minute! What a fool, a stupid fool I was! I've 
killed you, and all I wanted was to dio with you, 
since I couldn’t die to Bave you. You know I 
promised I’d do that.” 

And the great, stout fellow leaned his forehead 
upon the spar, and sobbed like a baby. Well, 
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perhaps it saved his brain, which had been 
something shaken by finding her dead, when he 
had so counted upon her life. At any rate, he 
looked up in a moment, oalm and collected, os 
was his wont, and said, 

“You'll forgive me, can’t you? 1 oouldn’t 
guess that you were alive.” 

“Forgive you for what? Tell me the whole 
story, since we’ve nothing to do but amuse our¬ 
selves.” And she laughed wildly. 

The sailor looked at her, with a new terror in 
his eyes. It was nothing uncommon, as he knew, 
for shipwrecked folk to go mad in the agonies of 
thirst, hunger, and exposure; and she had been 
hurt upon her head. But even so, was it not 
better than to linger on, in full consciousness of 
all the suffering that could not be escaped? 
While he pondered, Margaret Gray, smiling into 
his face with all the subtle charm that so many 
men bad felt welling up in her soft eyes, said, 

“ Don’t pity me, and don’t blame yourself, 
Ned. I am not afraid to die, and I had rather 
die alone hero, with you, than among all those 
men who do not care for me. Tell me how it all 
happened ?” 

“The Kr&ken run afoul of field-ice in the 
morning watch. It wasn’t au iceberg, for I! 
looked for one as I jumped on deck .when we j 
struck; and in the middle of the Atlantic, where j 
we are, there are neither islands nor rocks; so ; 
it was field-ice floating under the surface, and j 
t he Kraken, running bofore a fresh breeze, drove ; 
on to it, and stove her bows, and filled, and went j 
down. That's her story. Ours is, that only one ! 
boat was left fit for use, and when I looked for | 
you to put you aboard of her, I found you lying ] 
dead, as I thought, and I didn’t want to leave | 
you, and* I knew they wouldn’t take you in the | 
boat, and so I lashed us both to this spar, and j 
here we are. I did the best I knew how, and if; 
it was wrong, I humbly beg God and you to for-; 
give my ignorance.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, Ned,” replied: 
Margaret, faintly, but very sweetly. “ It is a I 
peaceful, clean manner of death, and I hope it ] 
will not be very long in coming.” j 

“Shut your eyes, and rest here on my shoul- j 
der if you will. We shan’t suffer much with 
thirst here in the water, and it isn’t very hot 
weather yet.” 

He did not speak of the sharks, which were 
his great terror after all; but he felt for the 
knife which he wore at his belt, and was well 
contcot to find it safe. Then making his charge 
as comfortable ns might be, with her face hidden 
upon his shoulder,- he felt that nothing more I 
was left for either of them, but to wait for star- j 


ration, or drowning, or the deliverance which 
was no doubt possible, and yet so very improba¬ 
ble that he would neither suggest it to bis com¬ 
panion, nor think of it himself. 

The long day crawled on, so slowly, so slowly, 
each of its sixteen hours of sunlight lengthened 
to two or three. The fierce pangs of hunger 
began to tear at the strong man's vitals like a 
beast of prey. The feeble system of the woman, 
not offering such resistance, did not suffor so 
acutely; but her lips grew very white, and she 
no longer opened her eyes, or tried to speak. 
The night went by, and another day, and, as it 
drew to its close, the gaunt famished face of the 
man grew terrible to look upon. Once be drew 
his knife, meaning to cut the lashings, and suf¬ 
fer himself and her to sink, and end it at once; 
but as he moved liis arm, Margaret stirred and 
whispered, 

“ Foor Ned! It is very hard.” 

“Not while you live, dear lady,” muttered 
he, thrastiug the knife back into its sheath, end 
to himself he added, “I will wait till she needs, 
me no longer. I hare no right to drown her, 
aud I won’t leave her.” 

Al that very moment a little bird, a stormy 
petrel, dazed by the setting sun perhaps, or per¬ 
haps sent by the hand of Providence, careered 
past them, and became entanglod in the Coating 
meshes of rigging still clinging to the spar. 
With a fierce cry Swedish Ned grasped at it, 
caught it, nnd, in the first wild instinct of star¬ 
vation, carried it, nil alive os it was, to his 
mouth. Before it touched his lips, however, he 
withdrew it, twisted off the head, stripped off 
some feathers, and tearing away a morsel of the 
flesh, put it between Margaret’s lips. 

“ Oh!” sighed she, with the content of a baby 
at its mother’s breast, and, swallowing the mor¬ 
sel, she opened her lips for another. lie gave 
it her, and another, and another, until she had 
taken it all, every bit. Then she sank back 
upon his shoulder to sleep. 

Then, and not till then, he took his own share, 
the head, the feet, even the entrails; and when 
he had swallowed this refuse, he was sorry enough 
that he had done it, for it was just enough to re¬ 
awaken the fiercest pangs of his hunger, a little 
deadened before that by exhaustion. 

“ Oh, my God ! my God !” groaned the poor 
fellow. “ How can I bear it?” and, in his rage, 
he seized his own arm in his strong teeth, nnd 
bit it until the blood came. This gave him a 
new idea, and, drawing his knife, he made a 
gash to deepen the bite, and greedily drank the 
blood that followed the blade. 

“ It’s robbing Peter to pay Paul,” muttered 
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he, binding up the wound with hii neck-tye. 

“ For I feel weaker already, but that awful 
gnawing is stopped. I wonder if I could get her 
to take it to-morrow. The little bird will keep 
her for awhile, anyhow.’* 

And then the poor fellow's fancy trailed off 
into delirious visions of the abundance in his 
father's comfortablo farm-house, nestled at the 
foot of a Swedish mountaiu; and out of the mel¬ 
ancholy reaches of the great sea, came the re¬ 
sounding tones of the horn, that his mother used 
to blow to summon her boys home to the mid¬ 
day meal. The wash of a great wave, breaking 
over his head, recalled him to the terrible pre¬ 
sent, and extorted a faint groan from Margaret, 
as she clung closer to his neck. 

“ I—I was sleeping, wasn't I?” stammered 
the exhausted man, raising himself and her 
higher upon the spar, and grasping at his reel¬ 
ing senses, as he would have at a rope, thrown 
out to him from some rescuing ship. 

After that, through all the long night, he never 
•suffered himself to fall away from consciousness, 
even into sleep. Margaret was there, and needed ; 
him, for when his arm loosened its clasp of her, 
she moaned uneasily, and struggled faintly to 
cling to him. What if she should die while he 
slept, and he not bid her good-by I So the poor, 
reeling brain held itself steady by a grasp upon 
the old ways and old sights, and, watching the 
constellations rise, Swedish Ned struck the hours 
upon his imaginary bell, and set the watches, 
and steered the vessel, and paced in fancy, the 
quarter-deck, muttering, “ For I’m captain now— 
captain of all that’s left; and I’ve got as good a 
right to talk to her as anybody, and she’ll talk 
to me; only you fellow on the look-out, keep a 
sharp eye ahead for icebergs; no, not icebergs; 
it’s field-ice, you lubber; can’t you see? Field- 
ice? That’s what wrecked the City of Boston I 
Yes, and that other little craft, the M. Gray. 
No! no! the Krakcn ; yes, the Kraken, hailing 
from New York, and bound to Genoa, one lady 
passenger, and no more. Avast there with your 
jor, you lubber; it’s eight bells, and time to turn 
up the watch.” 

And so he rambled on, not quite delirious, and 
yet not sane; but always alive to the faintest 
movement of the senseless form, clasped so 
closely to his breast, the face hidden in his neck, 
and the wealth of gold-brown hair washing all 
over both of them. 

The night wore on, the stars paled and disap¬ 
peared, and a glorious, rosy light spread itself 
over sea and sky, tinting even the death-white 
&ce of the dying woman with a hue like that, of 
life. Swedish Ned, reviving somewhat, as all • 


creatures do in the light of a new day, raised the 
wan face, admired the change wrought upon it 
by the warm, soft light, and saw that his watch 
was not yet over, and Margaret Gray not dead. 
Then he raised himself as far upon the spar as 
he could, and looked all about him, with his keen 
sailor eyes. 

Just between him -and the golden spot where 
the sun would presently rise, he saw a black 
speck, nothing for a landsman to notice, but full 
of meaning to a seaman. 

“It’s something afloat; we might be near 
land, or a ship, or it may be our mates in their 
boat. At any rate it’s something, and we can’t 
be worse than we are.” 

So muttering, Swedish Ned began to make 
what effort he could to propel himself and his 
clumsy raft toward the floating speck, which he 
might never have seen had it not been between 
him and the sunshine. But so weak was he, 
and so heavy was the spar, that all his efforts 
would have been useless, had not the current 
helped him, and brought the object toward him 
faster than he could go to it. Thus it was not 
very long before he discovered that it was a boat, 
floating riglit side up, and apparently unoccu¬ 
pied. But as no figure appeared above the gun¬ 
wale, how many might be lying dead, perhaps 
already skeletons, in the bottom of her, could 
not yet be known. Until this doubt was solved, 
Ned would not arouse his charge with what 
might prove only a shock, and no help. Better 
to sink, os they were, to what she had called a 
clean and peaceful death, than to share with 
ghastly relics of mortality what could only be¬ 
come a floating grave. 

Hours passed, and the sun was overhead, 
when, at last, the drifting boat, swinging now 
this way, and now that, but always advancing a 
little, came within reach of the sailor’s eager 
grasp. Catching at the gunwale, he clung, for 
a few moments, collecting his strength; then, 
slowly and painfully, raised himself sufficiently 
to look over the side. The boat was empty, both 
of life and death, without oars or sails, and yet 
showing signs of occupancy in various packages 
secured beneath the thwarts and in the stern. 
Something familiar in her look made the sailor 
pass his hand across his blurred and swimming 
eyes, and then, looking again, exclaim, 

“ Yes, it is for certain! Well, if that ain’t 
right straight from God, nothing ever was! 
Here, my lady, my poor, tired darling, though 
it’s the last time 1 can Call you that, for we 
needn’t die now, Took up and see. Here’s life 
and hope come to us a-floating over the water in 
our sleep. Here’s one of the Kraken’s deck- 
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boats, all fitted for a cruise, and right side up, 
and only wanting a little bailing to be as good as 
when she slid off the deck, and started out by 
herself, all alone in the dark. Do you hear me, 
lady-bird ?” 

“ A boat? One of the Kraken’s boats? Will 
they give us some water?” whispered Margaret 
Gray. 

“ Water, and spirit! Hurrah! And biscuit, 
and meat. That’s what she's got for us ; and 
enough for six months. We’re saved now. for 
sure,” replied Swedish Ned. 


CHAPTER VI. 

It was not without great effort, and after a 
long time, that Swedish Ned succeeded in lifting 
the helpless form of his companion over the gun¬ 
wale, and gently loweriug her to the bottom of 
the boat, and then following her himself. His 
first care was to place her in a tolerably comfort¬ 
able position, in* the steru-sheets, and out of 
reach of the water, which half-filled the boat, 
and then he fiercely rushed to one of the breakers 
of fresh water which he had himself secured 
under the thwarts. A tin pannikin had been 
thrown in, and it was with a keen sense of de¬ 
light that the good fellow raised Margaret’s 
heavy head upon his arm, and held the life^ 
giving draught to her lips. The effect was im¬ 
mediate and striking, for she, who had hardly 
seemed to know what was passing about her 
since that last faint cry for water, now opened 
her eyes, smiled feebly, and laid, 

“ Oh, how good 1 Drink, yourself, quickly.” 

Ned was not slow in obeying, and then he tore 
open one of the bags of biscuit, found that the 
salt water had not spoiled above half their con¬ 
tents, and crumbling some in his horny palm, he 
placed the bits in Margaret’s month, coaxed her 
to try to swallow them, laughed with delight 
when she did so, and never remembered his own 
hunger until quite sure that she was satisfied. 
Then to be sure he took his turn. 

“Now I'll bail the boat,” he said, at last, 
“and then I’ll try to fix up some place for you 
to lie in, to-night, my lady; and after yonr 
clothes are dry you'll be tolerably comfortable, 
I hope.” 

“Thank you, Ned,” whispered Margaret, 
smiling faintly; and then she lay and watched 
him at his slow work of bailing, until she drop¬ 
ped off to sleep, and only woke far in the night, 
with the solemn stars shining down upon her. 
A faint groan, from the other end of the boat, 
roused her effectually, and, half rising, she 
called, 


“ Ned 1 Is anything the matter?” 

But no answer came. Rising and going for¬ 
ward, she found Ned, half delirious, tossing and 
groaning with fever. The strain on his nerves, 
added to the blood he had drank in his moment 
of insanity, had been too muoh for his stalwart 
frame. 

“ This is horrible 1 What can I do ?” cried 
Margaret . “ Alone, on the ocean, with no help— 
what if he should die!” 

She roused herself and tried to think. She 
had no medicines, but she had great faith in the 
healing effects of water, especially in fevers. She 
began bathing his head, and induced him to 
drink. 

To her inexpressible joy, the fever, after 
awhile, seemed to break. Swedish Ned had 
tried to rise, but she induced him to lie still, 
and arranged a place for him as comfortably as 
might be, talking to him all the while so cheer- 
ingly and firmly that her very voice was an 
elixir. 

Presently he said he felt as if he might sleep, 
and then she brought the wraps he had arranged 
for her, and piled them upon him, finishing by 
tugging a great piece of sailcloth over the whole, 
and burying him quite out of sight, lest he should 
get a chill. Ned would have remonstrated at 
this tendance, and especially at her robbing her¬ 
self for him, but Margaret was now the stronger 
of the two, and had her way. 

When all was arranged, she returned to her 
own place at the stern, wrapped herself as well 
as she could, and presently, overborne by fa¬ 
tigue, fell fast asleep, nor waked until the sun¬ 
light fell upon her face; then she started up 
with a vague sense of unfaithfulness, although, 
at the first, it was hard to remember where she 
was, and what was the duty neglected while she 
slept; but the glimpse she caught of Ned’s blonde 
head and wistful eyes peeping out at her from 
under the mound of covering, soon recalled her 
to the present, and she made her way to that 
end of the boat with a cheery good-morning, and 
inquiries after his health. She found him quite 
free from fever, but weak as a baby, and only 
able to whisper his request for “ a little water.” 

“ You’ve been wanting it some time, Ned, I 
am afraid,” said Margaret, holding the pannikin 
to his lips. 

“ Yes; but it was just as good to see you sleep¬ 
ing so sweet,” whispered the poor fellow, and 
then he dropped off to sleep again, exhausted. 

Margaret sat at his side, and looked down upon 
him with a strange mingling of tenderness and 
terror in her eyes, for, while every word and 
act, yes, every look of this man showed her the 
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rare delicacy and nobility of bis soul, and proved 
his chivalrous worship of herself, she felt with 
yearning keenness the desolation that would be¬ 
fall her if he should die, leaving her without one 
barrier between herself and the ugly shapes in 
whioh death and suffering haunted this wilder¬ 
ness of waters. She was not afraid to die, but 
the thought of drifting for days and nights, and 
weeks, perhaps, all alone in this boat, haunted 
by the memory of a dying and dead man, unable 
perhaps to rid herself of the visible presence of 
death. Oh! here was something worse, a thou¬ 
sand times worse than any death I And then, 
still shuddering beneath the horror of her own 
imaginings, she began to reproach herself with 
selfishness and ingratitude, and cowardice, and 
so scourged with the stinging whip of conscience, 
that Ned, awaking suddenly, found her sitting 
there all white and trembling, the piteous tears 
running down and dripping off her cheeks, and 
her great eyes full of anguish as they looked at 
him. Ho half guessed the cause of her emotion, 
and was too much a man to flatter himself that 
it arose from any tender interest in him. 

14 Don’t fret, my lady,” said he, tiying his 
very best to speak with some appearance of 
strength. 44 Don't think l’m'going to leave you, 
after promising to stand betwixt you and harm, 
so far as a poor fellow can. No, my lady, God 
loves you too well to let me die just now. Maybe, 
though, you’d better say a word or two, just to 
remind Him of your need; it might make you 
feel a bit better, anyway.” 

44 1 will pray for both of us, Ne l, although I 
am not so near to Him as you seem to think. 
God ought, in judging us two, to care far you far 
before me,” said Margaret, rather bitterly. 

The sailor looked troubled, and a little dis¬ 
appointed, but he only said, very humbly, 

44 It isn’t for a poor, ingnorant fellow like me 
to say what God ought to do; but it don’t seem 
likely that He could care much for me, except 
as I can bo useful to some one a heap better and 
more precious than myself.” 

Margaret said nothing more, but kneeling there 
beside him, she repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and 
added a few words of her own ; but those words 
related only to the man before her, and were 
expressed with more reverence and humility 
than love. It seemed as if some greAt fountain 
of bitterness, in her own heart-, had poisoned all 
her faith in the Father’s loving kindness toward 
her, and giving little, she expected nothing. 
Some consciousness of this feeling, although he 
could not hare expressed it even to himself, im¬ 
pressed itself upon the sailor’s mind, and deep¬ 
ened the look of pain upon his face; but he said 


nothing at all, except, 44 Thank you, my lady,” 
and closed his eyes, as if to sleep. 

4 * That is right, Ned,” said his nurse, speak¬ 
ing in her old tone of cheering commonplace. 

44 Try to take a little nap, and when you wake I 
will give you some panada, for that is the only 
invalid food to be come at here.” 

4 * And what is that, my lady?” 

44 Panada? Oh, I shall make it by soaking 
and beating bits of biscuit in water until it makes 
a sort of paste. It ought to be hot water, and 
there should be a little salt, and some sugar, and 
perhaps a few drops of wine—but all these we 
must do without.” 

44 1 think it would be good for you, too, my 
lady. The biscuit are over solid for you, though 
you don’t bolt them as I did, yesterday; but, to¬ 
day, you’ll soak it, won’t you?” 

44 Yes, if you like, Ned ; but now try to rest, 
and I will get my own breakfast before I make 
yours, if that will satisfy you.” 

44 Thank you, my lady, for all your kindness,” 
replied Ned, simply, and then he closed his eyes 
and pretended to sleep, but, in reality, wAtched 
the graceful figure of Margaret Gray, as she 
moved about her narrow domain, performing her 
little household cares as deftly and sereuely as 
if they had not been limited to such rude ma¬ 
terials and humble preparations. But when she 
proceeded to bathe her hauds and face over the 
side of the boat, and arrange her abundant hair, 
with only her fingers for a comb, he turned his 
head away, and closed his eyes. He would not 
intrude upon such mysteries as those, by so 
much as a look. 

All through thpt day and night, and the next 
day, and part of the third, Swedish Ned lay 
prostrate and helpless, his strength crushed and 
deadened by the terrible strain it had endured, 
both while he was in the water, and during his 
briefs sharp illness. Margaret, who had suffered 
less from the first cause, and nothing from the 
latter, and who, besides, possessed, in a large de¬ 
gree, the wonderful elasticity which, in women, 
serves instead of the stubborn strength of men, 
remained well enough to care for both him and 
herself, and to convince him by her cheerful 
looks, and eager appetite, that she really was 
but little the worse for the trial they had both 
undergone. Seeing this, the good fellow did his 
best to rally liis own strength, and, as we all 
know the influenoe of will upon matter in such 
oases, he succeeded so well that, in the After¬ 
noon of the fourth day, he was up, and moving, 
like a gaunt ghost, about the boat. 

And now this anxiety being removed, Mar¬ 
garet began to wonder, with an impatient curi- 
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oeity, what was to be the end of it ail, and the 
•ad of her. Were the/ to drift, in this fashion, 
before the soft, summer wind, until they had ex¬ 
hausted their provisions, and then die? Were 
they to be wrecked, in some sudden storm, or 
•mitten down by disease, or go mad, and leap 
overboard? Or was there, could there be the 
slightest chance of rescue ? 

Revolving these ideas, one lovely evening, 
while Ned stood motionless and silent in the 
bows of the boat, she was startled by a sudden 
movement, and a suppressed cry from him. 

“ What is it, Ned ? What has happened ?” 

“ Do you see that little blue cloud over there, 
as far as you can look; Just against the yellow 
sunset ?” 

“ Tss! Is it a ship ?” panted Margaret, half 
erased with hope. 

“ Better than that, my lady. That is land!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tan glory of the sunset faded with the rapi¬ 
dity peculiar to the lower latitudes, and with it 
the faint glimpse of that unknown land of pro¬ 
mise, which Margaret Cray already doubted of 
having seen at aR. 

“ it was only a cloud, I am sure, Ned,” said 
she, straining her eyes wearily across the waste 
of darkening waters; and he replied, as he had 
already done'a score of times at least, 

“ It was land, my lady. I am certain of that, 
and, by God’s help, will make it out clear and 
close in the morning, if this breeze holds.” 

“ And to think that for want of a sail, or even 
oars, we might miss H altogether,” repeated 
Margaret, impatiently. 

“ That's so, my lady; but the wind and the 
current is in our favor, and if they hold till 
morning—” 

“ 1 know 1 I know 1 but it’s so dreadful not to 
be able to do anything. I hate to drift along in 
this laiy, aimless fashion.” 

And then she would sit down and cover her 
face, and poor Ned would look at her with the 
pathetic, wordless sympathy of a little child, or 
an animal, and presently turn again toward the 
west, where, through the darkness, and the path- 
less vasts, lay that speck of hope to which he : 
cluugso steadfastly. At last, overcome with her I 
own emotions and fatigue, the lady sank into an i 
uneasy sleep; and Ned, softly laying the bit of] 
old sailcloth over her, heaved a sigh of relief; 
it was so muoh easier to watch, without feeling 
that she, too, was wearing and pining for the 
morning. All through the Summer night he 
waited, unable to do anything, exeept \fy means 


of one of the thwarts, which he had shaped into 
something like a rudder, to steer the boat due 
west, guiding himself by his old friends, the 
stars. 

At last, in the dead hour before dawn, that 
terrible hour in which, if ever, the world seems 
left to its own blind guidance, and hope, and 
faith, and light seem crushed out forever; that 
hour in which old nurses have noted that tired 
soul and sicjt body oftenest divide company, a 
great weariness fell upon the sailor’s exhausted 
frame, and ho sank down in a dead sleep, the 
first for near forty-eight hours. 

He was awakened by a great cry, and a fran¬ 
tic grasp upon his arm. 

“ Ned! Ned! Asleep, man, and the land be¬ 
fore our very eyes!” cried Margaret Gray, half 
mad with joy. 

He started up, and, before his very eyes, as 
she had said, he saw the breakers dashing upon 
a precipitous shore, with a high mountain rising 
behind it. 

41 One of the Western Isles, I should say,” 
muttered he, the instincts of a sailor awakening 
first in his tired brain. 

“ No matter what it is,” cried Margaret, im¬ 
patiently. 44 It is land. It is Bafety, and hope, 
and a future for both of us. How are we to reach 
it, through those breakers?” 

“ How are we to keep off it, I should say, my 
lady. The wind is driving us dead on, and this 
bit of board is.nothing of a rudder iu a sea like 
that. We’d better be where we were yesterday 
morning, to my mind.” 

“A sailor, and afraid of a rough seel” ex¬ 
claimed Margaret, impatiently; for, half wild 
as she was with mingled despair and hope, it 
was out of nature, or out of womanhood, that 
she should be just. But as she saw the great 
pain and shame her words had wakened flashing 
up into his face, and through his eyes, her own 
filled with penitent tears, and, snatching at his 
hand, she murmured, 

“ Forgive me. I do not deserve your care and 
pity, when I can repay it so basely.” 

“ It was not for myself that I was afraid, my 
lady, and it is not for you to ask forgiveness of 
me, no matter what you may choose to say,” re¬ 
plied Ned, patiently. But, although he turned 
away his head, Margaret saw well enough the 
pallor nod hardness that had settled down upon 
his face, and she cried bitterly. 

“Make no effort—let the boat drift as sbe 
will, and dash herself and us to pieces upon the 
rooks, if so it is to be. I do not eare to live; I 
am not fit; and you will never save yourself with¬ 
out me, 1 know well enough.” 
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lie turned and grasped her hand, while a 
light like that of morning broke all over his 
face, as he said, 

“ Thank you, my lady, for that word ! If you 
know me so well as to know that, you never can 
believe what you said before, and I shall forget 
you ever spoke those words. Now let us see 
what is to be done. There is no break in these 
rocks, until that little inlet away down there, 
and we have no way of making that without sail 
or oar. We’ve got no choice but to drive straight 
on, let the boat go to pieces under us, and trust 
to luck for the rest I am going to lash these 
two empty wlter-beakers to your shoulders, and 
I’ll make fast the other end of the line to my 
own body; then, when you find yourself in the 
water, all you have to do is to let yourself be 
flung ashore, and I shall be at hand to help you 
all that I can get the chance for. You ain’t 
afraid, are you, my lady?” 

“ No, Ned,” smiled she. “ I’m not afraid— 
with you.” 

There was no time for more; already the boat 
began to tremble, to rear, and (o plunge, and to 
fight'madly against the feeble rudder, by which 
Ned sought to control it, even while making the 
arrangements spoken of for Margaret’s safety. 

Suddenly the tiller snapped in his hand, and, 
flinging the useless thing aside, he turned to¬ 
ward his silent companion, saying, bitterly, 

“There 1 That’s gone, and now I’ve only to 
wait till the boat strikes, and then do what a j 
man can for you.” 

She did not reply*, except by laying her cold 
hand upon his arm, and glancing hurriedly into 
his free; then her eyes returned to the fierce 
conflict bf angry waters and sullen rocks, which 
filled the whole space between the boat and the 
base of the cliff, except where a strip of black 
sand gleamed and disappeared as the waves rose 
and foil across it. 

“ The tide’s falling. Thank God for that!” 
muttered Swedish Ned, intently watching this 
strip of sand, as the boat, advancing and reced¬ 
ing with the capricious action of the waves, 
seemed, on the whole, more likely to go ashore 
at this point than any other. 

But even as he spoke, a cry of dismay from 
Margaret drew his attention from the shore to 
the sea, where a monstrous wave was rolling in, 
with an omihous roar, its green and transparent 
crest edged with foam, already towering high 
above their heads. On it eame, swelling and 
whitening at every step, like some terrible wild 
beast, lashing himself into deadly fury as he 
springs upon his prey, nntil reaching the boat, 
ti broke, crushing the little craft, and all it con¬ 


tained, down, down, until, to theae two gasping 
terrified atoms, it seemed an if they were buried 
forever in the fathomless bosom of the sea. But, 
even theu, the sailor clung to the senseless form 
of his charge, and still dung, when the great 
wave, sweeping back, dragged them with it, and 
gave them over, a prey to its successor; and still, 
as they were swept backward and forward, now 
tossed against the rooks, now rolled.upon the 
sand, and anon snatched back into theifeam, still 
he dung to her, and clung to his irtn'ficVrmimrnn 
that he might be ready to serve her; until, ris¬ 
ing on the crest of a great wave, he saw that 
they were to be cast upon a large black rock, 
which once before he bad evaded, but now bad 
not the strength to escape. 

“It is the lost,” w$s the thought which swept 
through the brave fellow’s mind, and, by a rapid 
movement, he flung the lifeless form of Mar¬ 
garet Gray upon his back, and seized the rope 
connecting them in both his hands. 

The next moment -they were hurled upon the 
rock, he striking first, as he had intended, And 
with a force that knocked the breath, and all but 
the life out of him, and would certainly'have 
killed 4he feeble woman upon the spot, had she 
encountered it; but even in the moment of foi¬ 
ling, Ned, with one lost great effort, flung his 
rope well over the shore-ward point of the rock, 
which the action of the sea had here worn into 
a sharp horn, which caught and held the rope, 
as the sailor had foreseen, and thus, no doubt, 
saved what life was yet in the two poor, bruised 
bodies, made fast to the ends of it; for neither 
was able now to lift so much as a finger, if that 
finger hod meant lifo or death, and a very few 
moments more of submersion, or one more such 
blow os we have described, had been fatal. 

As it was, the rope held, and the tide fell, and 
Margaret Gray lay lifeless upon the face of the 
dripping, black rock; and 8wedish Ned hung 
between it and the sand, his powerftil limbs un¬ 
strung, his leonine'head drooped, his golden 
hair and beard dank and dark with salt water. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The day went on, and the sun was already 
high overhead, when the sharp report of a fowl¬ 
ing-piece, near the crest of the ciiffe, mss fol¬ 
lowed by the whirling fall of a couple of wild 
pigeons, who were flying homeward to their 
nests in the fece of the rock, after a breakfast m 
the green fields inland. 

" Credo ! They’ve tumbled over the cliff, like 
the last you shot, Scnbr Scbastiano,” exclaimed 
a coarse, good-humored voice; and the shock 
head of a young fellow, about eighteen years of 
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age. crowned with a funnel-shaped, red, woolen 
cap, was care frilly thrust forward to command a 
view of the base of the oliff. 

*' The worse lack for jou, Msnoel, since it is 
you who will hare to go down after them,” re¬ 
plied a nonchalant voiee, its somewhat languid 
and somewhat imperious tones harmonising well 
with the soft accents of the Portuguese, in which 
the conversation was carried on. 

" Well, what bre you staring at, down there?” 
continued the last speaker, as the boy, called 
Manoel, sinking upon his knees, and clinging to 
the stunted turf with both hands, stretched his 
neck still farther over the edge of the cliff, and 
opened his black eyes wider and wider. 

“ Credo t Mai tantusimat Do but look here, 
Qtnor Sebastiano t Or no, don’t come near it t it’s 
a trap of the Evil One; its bad luck; come along, 
tenor; come home as fast at you can go. Oh, 
Padre, Filho , Eeprito Santo , defend us——” 

“ Stop, you blockhead, or I’ll fire this charge 
of bird-shot into yoii I Stop, I say, and come 
back here 1” roared Senor Sebastiano, hastily 
capping his gun. and raising it to his shoulder, 
withdbt mentioning that he had omitted to load. 

The mere threat was, as he had foreseen, suf¬ 
ficient, and the ldcklest -Manoel, already half 
across the lupin-fidld, upon his way homeward, 
stopped, trembled, and came creeping back, his 
cap in his hand, and his rich, brown skin yellow 
with terror. 

“Now, Mafocco,” exclaimed his mhster, half 
laughing, and yet more than a little vexed, 
“ will you tell me what is the matter, and why 
you stt off in that fashion, as if all the witohes 
wire mounted on your shoulders-*’ 

“Oh, senor! Don’t mention feiteeairas here, 
and with that thing down there - ” 

•« What thing, idiot? There; you stand still 
exactly where you are, or I’ll give you something 
worse than feiUcmraj to think about. Mind you 
don’t stir now 1" 

Laying down his gtfft, ** he spoke; tho young 
man carefdlly approached Die* edge of the oliff, 
and looked over. 

“ Holy Mother! It is a drowned woman, and 
—is that thing a man ? Manoel, it’s two droWned 
people—couldn’t you see? What are we to do? 
How shall we get at them ?”. 

. To my mind, Senor Sebastiano, the less we 
hare to say to them, and the qoioksr we get 
away from here the better," replied Mauoel, 
shaking with terror, but never stirring from the 
spot where hie master had planted him; j 

Sebastiano, however, springing to his fret* op- ] 
preached him so hastily, that the poor fellow, j 
afraid to stay, afraid to ran, seebfed Hkdly to | 


sink down through the cliff at once, os the only 
way of escaping without disobedience. 

. “ Now look here; Manoel. Give over this 
nonsense at once, or 111 take my ramrod to your 
ba?k. There is nothing under the sun to be 
afraid of in those two bodies, and they may bo 
alive. Come to yOur senses this minute, and 
help tne to get down there to them. Do you hear ?’ ’ 

“Sim, senor; I’ll do what 1 can,” replied 
Manoel, meekly, and beginning to walk along 
the cliff, while he added, “ There’s a path down 
to the shore this way, senor." 

CHAPTER IX. 

Arrxvsd upon the narrow beach, at the foot 
of the cliff, the two men found themselves con¬ 
fronted by a new difficulty. The small bay, in 
which the boat of the Kraken had come ashore, 
was shut off from the rest of the besoh by two 
craggy promontories, so steep and knife-like in 
their formation as to render soaling them almost 
impossible, and projecting so far into the sea as 
never to become quite uncovered, even at the 
lowest ebb. 

Sebastiano noted these circumstances in silent 
dismay, then turned to Manoel. 

“ How are we to get- round this point, rqpozf” 

“ It is impossible, senor.” 

“ Nonsense I I shall scale the oliff, and you 
may go home. This is no work fbr oewards.” 

“ 'Spera, signor! If you will go, you can never 
climb that cliff. I can carry you round the point 
at low tide, I suppose.” 

“Ah, ha! You are coming to your senses. 
Have you ever been round yourself?” 

“ Not just here, senor; but jb is not so differ¬ 
ent from other points that I have been round. 
The tide will not be dead low fbr half an hour 
yet, and while the senor waits, I will roll down 
some stepping-stones.” 

Nodding his approval, Sebastiano seated him¬ 
self upon the beach, dnd watohed While Manoel, 
throwing aside the gay waistcoat, which he 
wore more as an ornament than dress, turned 
up his shirt-sleeves to his shoulders, and began 
rolling down into the sea home of the largest 
of the fragments of lava and volcanio rock, with 
which . the beach was strewn, and arranging 
them in such order as to form a rude cause¬ 
way, extending to the outer point of the cliff, 
which ended in a shelf, or step, easily soaled 
by an active man. Mounted upon this, Manoel 
succeeded in detaching and throwing down, 
upon the other side of the point, some frag¬ 
ments of the . brittle rock of the cliff itself, and 
then carefrilly lowering himself upon them, he 
soon laid them in something like order. 
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“There, Senor Ssbatiano,” exclaimed he, at 
length, re-appearing, hot and breathless, “ the 
road isreadj, and here am I.” 

“ Hold ! Look at that 1” 

And Sebastiano, with a face of horror, pointed 
up at two great hawks, which were slowly circl 
ing and stooping above their heads. 

“ They are after the poor creatures we hare 
oome to sare," said he, hastily fitting a bullet 
into his fowling-pieoe. 

“Then they can't be fetteiceirat. The hawks 
wouldn't be cheated so easily," exclaimed Man- 
oel, joyfully , and the cloud lifted at once from 
his simple face, while his master, taking a hur¬ 
ried aim, brought down the nearest hawk, who 
fell fluttering and screaming into the sea, while 
his mate hovered over and beside him with loud 
cries of rage and grief. 

Leaving them to their fate, the young Portu¬ 
guese sprang upon his servant's sturdy shoulders, 
and half laughing, clung there, while Manoel, 
with slow, sure steps, balancing himself with 
outspread arms, stepped along the rode cause¬ 
way, until reaching the end, he landed his pas¬ 
senger, climbed over the spur, and resumed his 
load upon the other side. 

“There, Senor Sebatiano,” said he, triumph¬ 
antly, as he landed him Anally in the little bay 
“ Not even the little boots of your excellency 
have been wet.” 

“ No. You are a capital donkey, Manoal; but 
now, let us see.” 

Hastening forward, in advanoe of hit attend¬ 
ant, Sebastiano stood presently beside the great 
rock, and with the natural impulse of a young 
man, first turned over the head of the woman to 
look at her face. 

“ Of Santot ! What a lovely creature !” mut¬ 
tered he, reverently putting aside the wet, cling¬ 
ing hair, and laying his hand upon the motion¬ 
less heart. 

“ I’m afraid there’s no hope. I cannot find 
the least flutter; but we Bholl get her home as 
fftst as possible, Manoel; mamai may know what 
to do for her.” 

“ Old Josefa can do more than the senora; but 
here is another, at the other side of the rock, a 
man; and I should say a sailor. You see, Senor 
Sebastiano, Borne vessel has got wrecked, and—” 

“ Yes, yes, you wise man; but the thing now 
is to get these poor creatures to Os Mysterios. 
How can we manage it?” 

“ Why I suppose they will have to ride the 
senor’s donkey, as he did in getting here,” re¬ 
plied Manoel, with a shrewd smile. 

But Sebastiano shook his head. 

“You can carry the man, Manoel; but the 


lady—she would not want to know, when she 
recovered, that she had ridden on the back of—” 

“ Hajo sande ! If the senora would rather stay 
here and be drowned, it’s all the same to the 
donkey," replied Manoel, with the shrug, the 
grimace, and the extended palms, more charac¬ 
teristic of the Portuguese than even the French. * 
" Not that either, my boy, for 1 will oarry her 
myself,” said Sebastiano, coolly. 

' * The senor will carry her And who will oarry 
the senor?” exclaimed Manoel, incredulously. 

“ His own feet," replied Sebastiano; and sit¬ 
ting down on the sand, he proceeded to take off 
bis boots and stockings, and turn up his trousers, 
with a very business-like air. 

“But, Senor Sebastiano, you will be wet to the 
middle; and you never earned anything in youg 

life; and what will senor pm my -" 

“ That’s enough l Now raise her up, very * 
gently, while I get her upon my shouldersu 
There, that will do, bravely. Now do you get 
the man upon your own back, and lead the way; 
and quick, Manoel; be quick as you can!” 

“ I thought it would be too much for the 
senor," said Manoel, triumphantly, but* at ill 
hastening to obey. 

Cutting the cord, whioh had tangled itself 
around the body of the half-drowned sailor, he 
raised the stalwart form in his arms, and after 
several struggles, succeeded in drawing it across 
his shoulders, and rising to his feet. 

“ Diabo ! I believe, after all, it is a fnteienro ; 
nothing human could be so heavy,” mumbled 
the poor fellow, staggering along the beach. 

Sebastiano, who, probably, felt his lighter bur¬ 
den even more than the stronger, and better- 
trained peasant, made no reply, except to point 
with his chin, after the Portuguese fashion, in 
the direction of the causeway. Manoel obeyed 
the silent order, and a few minutes later, master 
and man were struggling through the water, 
which, even now, at its lowest point, dashed 
above their knees *ith every wave. The sur¬ 
mounting the spur of the cliff was a much more 
difficult matter, than if the load upon Manoel’s 
shoulders hod been a living and active being, 
ready to leap off at the proper moment, and to 
| resume his seat when his bearer had passed the 
| point of difficulty, and it required all the 
strength and address of both Sebastiano and 
Manoel to pass the inert and weighty body of 
the sailor across the cliffs. That of tho woman 
woe, of course, lighter; but, from Sebastiano’s 
anxious care M it should suffer no bruise or 
indignity, £ure even aore trouble than tho other. 
The remaining passage to the shore was s&fely 
effected? and then the arduous climb up the pre- 
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eipitoas path to the brow of the cliff. Here, by 
tacit agreement, both bearers paused, and gently 
lowered their burdens to the ground. 

“God be praised!” panted M&noel, throwing 
hims elf down at a little distance from the bodies. 
“ We have got them upon level ground, and away 
from the sea-shore. They say the bad spirits 
hare more strength down there than Up here, 
where one can at least see the roof of the 
eh arch ” 

Bat at this point he was ruthlessly interrupted 
by his master. 

“The best course now, is fbr you to hurry on 
to Os Mysterios, and get the jhlanquin for the 
lady. Jose and Francisco will bring it, if you 
call them out of the field, and you eau tako a 
gate off its hinges, and fetch it along for the man. 
Bat, first of all, send Jose and Francisco with, 
the palanqnin. Run now, the faster the bolter !' ’ 

“ S’nor 1 Leave you alone with two dead 
bodies; if indeed-” 

“Molucca! If you don't set off this moment; 

rii-" 

But, without waiting for the termination of the 
sen&nce, Manoel was already speeding across 
the lupin-field, as if the demons ho dreaded were 
pursuing him. 

Sebastiano, with a smile of good-natured con¬ 
tempt, sank down again beside the lovely form he 
had rescued from the waves, and busied himself 
in gently wiping the face with his handkerchief, 
and laying the scattered hair in some sort of order. 

lie was still thus engaged, when the palan¬ 
quin, carried by two wild-looking, black-eyed, 
barefooted fellows, came up, and, refusing all 
jfld, Sebastiano himself raised the fair body, laid 
it upon the cushions, and arranged the curtain 
so as to shield the face from both sun, and cur¬ 
ious eyes. 

“ Shall we wait for Manoel, Senor Sebastiano ?” 
inquired Jose, casting a dubious eye upon the 
lifeless form of the sailor. 

“No! Yes! He can’t be left here alone,’ 1 
and Sebastiano glanced almost angrily at tho 
calm, white face, which seemed to reproach him 
for the indifference he had manifested toward 
the one sufferer, while so anxiously attending 
upon the other. i 

But his perplexity was relieved by Jose, who 
exclaimed, eagerly. 

“There he comes, senor, and Tomas with him; 
and they have the garden-door between them. 

“’5/a bon! Take up the poles, and be off as 
quickly as you can; but very carefully; mind 
that, boys; carry it as smoothly as ever you can.” 

"Sim tenor!” And the men moved off, at a 
rapid, yet cautious pace, their young master 


walking close beside the palanquin ; while Man¬ 
oel, with his assistant, proceeded to lay the body 
of Swedish Ned upon the light door they had 
taken off its hinges for the purpose, and then 
followed in the same direction with their fel¬ 
lows, but more slowly. 

In this manner the little procession wound 
along, through several fields, until, out of the 
last, it descended a flight of stone steps, passed 
; through a close gate in a high wall, and began 
to climb the steep and rocky road, closed in at 
: either side by wails twelve or fifteen feet in 
height, built of the black volcanic stone of the 
region, and giving, both by their height and 
their color, a gloomy and forbidding look to the 
locality. 

“ Do my father or mother know of this, Jose ?” 
asked Sebastiuo, as the men halted in front of 
a lofty, arched gate-way, closed to the very top 
by heavy doors, beside which hung a bell-rope, 
finished with an iron hand, its open palm seem¬ 
ing to invite the grasp of the visitor. 

“I don’t know, Senor Sebastiano,” drawled 
the man, lifting his red cap, partly in deference, 
partly for tiie purpose of scratching the black 
head beneath. 

“ Never mind ; come in at once,” replied Se¬ 
bastiano, impatiently, and, throwing open both 
leaves of the gate, he admitted the palanquin, 
with its bearers, to the broad graveled walk, 
leading between rows of nespra and incense- 
trees, to the front of a large house, built of stone, 
and, in the fashion of the country, colored white, 
with facings of dark brown. This house, also 
after the Portuguese fashion, was entered through 
a great, vault-like hall, called a sagao, paved and 
walled with stone, and giving entrance through 
low, arched passages, and heavy doors, to the 
above-ground cellars of the mansion: although 
one could much more easily have believed them 
to be the dungeons and torture-chambers of the 
Inquisition, from the whole look and feeling of 
the place. At one side of this dimly-lighted hall, 
a flight of broad and low stone steps led up to a 
wide landing, where a pair of heavy foldiug- 
doors showed the entrance to tho habitable part 
of the house. Up this stair-ease Sebastiano led 
liis attendants, and through the doors, into a 
wide, low corridor, running through the house, 
to a veranda at the back. 

“ Wait hero for a moment, Jose,” said he, in 
a low voice, and, hastily opening one and another 
door, be presently encountered a pale, dark-eyed, 
mournful-looking old lady, dressed in mourning, 
and wearing a closo cap, to whom he said, 

“ Mamai y here is a beautifhl drowned woman 
for you to take care of.” (to bk contixcxd.) 
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SUN OR SHADE? 


BT HRS. R. HARDING DAVIS, A 


Louise Elam woke, with a shiver, precisely at 
fire o’clock, as she had told herself to do last 
night. Even when asleep, her will ruled mind 
and body, absolutely. Not but what aching back 
and tired brain, and heavy eyes rebelod, as they 
were dragged out into the dark October morning. 
But what did that matter? 

She dressed with stiff fingers, for the fire in 
the heater was covered, and when sire had fin¬ 
ished, crept softly in to look at her husband, who 
was still asleep. Now nobody would have called 
P hilip Elam a subject especially suited for wor¬ 
ship. His eyes, which were frank and clear, 
being shut, the remainder of his face was like 
that of the dozens of tired, haggard-looking men, 
whom you meet in the street; besides that, it 
needed Bhaving badly. 

But Louise looked at it with a hungry, pas¬ 
sionate longing. If the eyes opened, she knew 
too well there would bo no bright, good morning 
J smile in them for her, as in the old times. What 
had she done to drive it away? 

God knew whether she had been a faithful or 
a loving wife? She knelt down, with this great 
loss of her life fairly before her, aud with the 
almost intolerable burden of work which was to 
be llflteiTbefore night. 

“ As my day is, so let my strength be.’* She 
could not say anything but that,’ The weig*ht 
was so heavy, and she so weak ! 

The practical remedy did not occur to her ? 
that by making the day shorter by an hour’s sleep, 
strength would have been greater. Faith is to 
some people so much easier to practice than rough 
common sense. 

She rose from her knees, not comforted, but 
more resolute in will, which was, perhaps, hardly 
necessary. She determined to begin afresh to 
fulfill every minutest duty, both to husband and 
. to children. 

^ “I will be faithfhl, and then, if they turn from 
me—God help me!” 

She glanced in at the boys and Jenny, where 
they lay asleep, and then went to the sitting-room, 
where the sewing-machine was, and began to 
• work at Tom’s trousers. It was near the last 
of the week: they must ho done before night, 
and Jenny’s basque finished, and the house 
swept from garret to cellar, ready for Sunday. 
\J Mrs. Elam was a model housekeeper, an l quite 
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as intolerant of short-comings in her servants as 
in herself. Consequently, half of her work was 
done by her own fingers! When Lncinda had the 
kitchen-fire lighted, she went down and cooked 
the breakfast, in order to suit Philip’s peculiar 
taste. Day had hardly broken, when she rang 
the bell, and seated herself, with the conscious¬ 
ness of duty done, at the head of the table. It 
is true the work on the machine, and the long 
fast had given her both head and back-ache, and 
set every nerve on edge; and stooping over the 
stove had burned her thin face scarlet. Bnt the 
breakfast was irreproachable, and so was her 
black gown and linen collar. 

The boys came in yawning and ill-tempered. 

44 Don’t slam the door,” she cried, with a 
nervous shudder. Too late. It resounded with 
a crash,- that shook her from head to foot. 

*• It’s too dark to know what one’s doing,” 
grumbled John. 44 What's the use of limiting 
us out of bed, anyhow, in the middle of the 
night? This is vacation.” 

“ It is hardly worth while to reason with you 
either on hygiene or respect for parents,” she 
said, irritably, as though the child had been her 
own age. 

Jenny fbllowed next, her pretty face pouting 
and sullen. 44 1 see you’ve been at work at my 
dress, mamma. I did so wish for that brnid 
trimming. I asked you, you know. All the 
girls are wearing it.” 

44 The dress is quite handsome enough with¬ 
out trimming,” said Mrs. Elam, calmly. 44 You 
shonid not attach so much importance to trifles.** 

Bnt the iron had entered Jenny’s soul, with the 
loss of the trimming. She tried to eat her break¬ 
fast, but the tears choked her, and pushing her 
chair away, she went out. 

“ Is the trimming expensive ?” said Mr. Elam, 
who had just come in. 

44 Not at all. But I forgot it, and she ought 
to be taught self-control about trifles,” repeated 
his wife, with a dogged sense of ill-usage. 

44 1 would have humored the child. The dress 
is to her only a necessity, but the trimming, the 
pleasure. God knows there are few enough 
pleasures for any of us. We need not begrudge 
them to children.” 

Mrs. Elam l anded him his coffee in silence, 
and then put her hands to her forehead. 
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“ Headache, Louise?” 

“ Yes.” 

Now, when first they were married, he would 
hare started to his feet at such a reply; but sym¬ 
pathy for a headache, which is renewed daily for 
ten years, grows lax. Mr. Elam composedly 
went on with his breakfast. 

“ Lucinda improves in her steaks,” he said, 
carelessly. 

“ I cooked it,” sighed Louise, out of the depths 
of her despair. 

“ Then I wish you would leave it to her,” an¬ 
grily glancing at her rasped red face. “ You 
annoy me. There is no necessity for you to be¬ 
come a kitchen drudge;” and taking his news¬ 
paper, he went up to the sitting-room. Mrs. 
Elam sat still at the table, pressing her hand 
over her eyes. 

Now all this was, no doubt, very commonplace 
^ and trivial, but it was precisely the tragedy, and 
the only one, which countless Amerioan women 
know just now, and which is wearing them into 
their graves. A fog obscures God’s sunshine 
with a deadlier chill than a tempest. 

Wherein had she failed ? Her heart was so 
hungry for love this morning, and she had re¬ 
ceived but cold looks and biting wprds from hus¬ 
band a children. It was the same every day ; 
yet she would give her life for them. 

Now, Mrs. Elam was a young woman who had 
not lost the passion and freshness of love, am¬ 
bition, or jealousy, in the colder blood of middle 
age. She was exceptionally fond of her husband. 
Yet, gradually, since they were married, the 
cloud between them had grown denser and colder, 
for no cause that, for years, she could define. 
She thought she could define it now. Even to 
herself, she would not say that Philip Elam loved 
another woman; yet there certainly was another 
woman that Louise looked upon with feelings she 
had never known toward any other human being. 
She had a kindly, gentle nature, and was a 
Christian. But I think, if she had seen pretty 
Grace Poulson lying in her cofpn, she would 
have thanked God for His mercies. She won¬ 
dered, sometimes, as she watched the chubby 
Widow go by, with such a sudden poignant sense 
of hate, if her mind was not giving way. Her 
malignant jealousy frightened her. She reasoned 
on the matter, took up the facts, one by one, and 
found that so scrutinized, they amounted to no¬ 
thing. But, after all argument, the sullen hate re¬ 
mained. She was, naturally, a downright out¬ 
spoken woman; but on this point she had been 
strangely silent. She guarded her secret even 
in looks. 

She was called upon to guard it now. When 
Yol. LXJIJ.—9 


she wont to the dull little room above, a curious 
change had passed over both Mr. Elam and the 
children. They were talking eagerly, laughing 
and excited. As usual, at sight of their mother, 
they became grave; but Philip, turning to her, 
with an open note in hi9 hand, said, 

“ What do you think of taking a holiday, mo¬ 
ther ? You are more tired than any of us. The 
air is like cordial, and the sun will be warm, 
until late in the afternoon. Suppose we pack up 
a lunch, and go to Balder’s Woods for the day ?” 

“ Oh, mother! it would be so jolly l” cried Tom. 

“ You never have oome with us, mamma,” 
pleaded Jenny, with her arm about her neck. 

Mrs. Elam did not hesitate for a minute. She 
knew her duty too well. What time had she for 
holidays and merry-makings ? To-day, of all ^ 
days, there was the sewing to be finished, and 
afterward, her own proper business to begin. 

For Louise had her “ vocatiou,” which was 
crayon-drawing, and through that she not only i 
hoped to find outlet for some dormant power 
within, but efficient help for her husband. 1 

She shook her head, taking her place at the 
machine. “ I have made my plan for the day,” 
she said, calmly. 

The children were silent. Mr. Elam paused 
a moment, and then said, cheerfully, “ Do you 
think it is always wisest to pursue a plan to the 
end ? Do you never change your mind ?” 

“ Never,” firmly. “ It is the only way to ac¬ 
complish duty.” 

His countenance changed. “ Louise, I parti¬ 
cularly wish you would go with us to-day.” She 
glanced up with keen suspicion. “ You need 
rest. The work you have planned is really not 
essential.” 

11 We can do without the clothes, mother!” 
cried Tom, swooping down on her basket to carry 
them off. 

“Put the sewing back, Thomas. When these 
are finished, I wish to give an hour or two of 
daylight to my drawing,” turning to her hus¬ 
band. 

“Why do you persist in that work? You* 
have neither strength nor leisure for it.” 

“ I will be able to help you, Philip, if I suc¬ 
ceed.” 

“ I need no help,” almost irritably. “ My. 
practice never was so lucrative as now, and it 
increases with every year. There is no ncoes- 
dtty for this stinting and drudgery at home.. It ^ 
makes life a burden.” 

“You are laying by nothing to give the boys- 
a start. I hope to be able to do that.” 

“ There are debts than money whioh wet 
owe to our children,” muttered Mr. Elam.. 
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But his wife did not hear him. She had the 
one unanswered suspicion to deafen and blind 
her to all else. 

“Who has proposed your wood’s party?” she 
said, turning to the children. 

“Oh, Milly Poulson’s mamma! Cousin Grace, 
we oall her. She’s always full of some such plan. 
They have charades and tableaux for the chil¬ 
dren, all the time over there, in winter, and in 
summer no end of fishing and nutting-parties, 
and picnics! Papa hod a note from her just 
now!” 

“ I wish,” resumed Mr. Elam, with a slight 
embara9sment, “ you would reconsider your de¬ 
cision, Louise. You havo never met Mrs. Poul- 
son. She complains that she has not even seen 
you.” 

“ Ah-h !” Louise drew in her breath over her 
dry lips. “ I have had no tame to show any cour¬ 
tesy to new comers within a year or two. But 
you must go,” with sudden animation. “ The 
children and you, Philip. You will have a long, 
happy day in the woods.” 

“Yes. And your day——” laying his hand 
gently on her head. 

She drew it quickly aside-, without speaking. 
Her husband fancied that her face was pinched 
and haggard, and that her forehead was strangely 
hot. But he was used to unpleasant symptoms 
about her, which amounted to nothing. 

He passed into the inner-room, and came out 
presently, arrayed in his “tramping clothes,” 
as Tom called them. In his hand was a clus¬ 
ter of jasmine buds. 

“ You never forget aunt Grace’s flower, papa,” 
said Jenny. 

As he passed the easel, he turned his wife’s 
last drawing from the wall, and looked at it. It 
was a head of Medusa. She listened, every 
nerve quickened, for his next word. 

“ Ugh!” he shivered. “ Your work smells 
of night and the grave, lately. Have you for¬ 
gotten that God made life and sunshine as well, 
^ my dear? Well, good-morning. Ready,boys?” 

And so they were gone. 

It was one of those clear, October days, when 
sun, and air, and sky grow urgent to win men 
out of their ill-smelling boxes, wherein they 
hide themselves all the year, for but a breath 
in their real home. Mrs. Elam was artist enough 
to feel the powerful, sweet influence, as she crept 
to the window, in every atom of her fevered 
body. She stretched out her hands, after her 
husband, as he went down the pasture, singing 
some catch, while the boys and Jenny joined in 
the chorus. It was not the same man who sat 
gloomy and morose in the corner, day after day. 


If it were possible for her to go with them ! If 
she could throw off, not only the work, but the 
£lans, the ambitions of these years sinoe her 
marriage! It was not so long ago since she was 
os young and light of heart as Jenny; now she 
was fettered by them as in some iron bands that ) 
cramped her every motion. 

For one instant, she paused, half irresolute. 
Her face lightened, then the weight fell on it 
again. 

It was the hope of meeting Mrs. Poulson that 
had changed her husband. She turned from the 
sun, and fresh wind, and the lessening figures 
across the field, into the dull room again. 

Lucinda, after a while, not hearing the grating 
of the machine, made her way up stairs, with 
some inquiry concerning tea and toast. For the 
first time in her life she found Mrs. Elam idle, 
her hands clasped oyer the wheel, and her head, 
dropped on them, staring along the road down 
which her husband had gone. 

“It was the first time, too,” Lucinda said, 
afterward, “ that she refused tea, when she had 
a headache.” 

Lucinda heard her step, soon afterward, pac¬ 
ing, not steadily, to and fro, as one would walk 
off a pain, but restless, uncertain, going all over 
the house, growing heavier, more eager with 
each turn. 

“ She be’nt at work! Lord’sakes!” was Lu¬ 
cinda’s only comment. 

Mrs. Elam saw neither work nor house. Her 
brain was hot; a strange sound was in her ears. 
What she did see, under the shade of some dusky 
tree, was Philip, looking up, with the loving eyes, 
she knew so well, into a treacherous woman’s 
fbce. Her husband ! The lover of her youth ! 

When she had elaborated this picture until 
she had made it real to herself, she strove to 
ohase it from her, crying out that it would drive 
her mad ; prayed to God to take it from her. 
But it did not go. Usually, when we amuse our¬ 
selves with making monsters out of our own pas¬ 
sions, we find them as inexorably real as Frank¬ 
enstein’s. 

Jealousy is at work, unseen, in many an out¬ 
wardly calm household : unseen, because it is not 
often it finds ftiel as ready for kindling as Louise 
Elam’s heart or temperament. There could be 
no long, slow smouldering here. 

Just before twilight the girl heard her mis¬ 
tress go out, and, looking through the open door 
of the kitchen, saw that she was wrapped in a 
waterproof cloak, and wore a hat, which she 
kept for traveling. Mrs. Elam had an invalid 
brother, in the neighboring city, to whom she 
was often suddenly summoned. 
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“She bent goin to Mr. Bichard’s without a 
word of warnin!” cried Lucinda, dropping her 
brush to run after her, and then halting on the 
door-step. 

Mrs. Elam*8 quick, unsteady walk and agitated 
manner heightened the presumption that she 
had received an alarming message. She took, 
too, the road to the depot. 

The girl could not see, that, at the next turn¬ 
ing, she struck into the path by the river, lead¬ 
ing to the woods, where her husband had gone 
with Grace Poulson. 

The woods were silent, in the melancholy twi¬ 
light , the river rolled darkly, without a sound. 
After all the mad fever of the day, here was the 
quiet and sleep of night- 

She woke, as from a dream, with the dash of 
the water about her knees, and two firm hands 
hatching her arms. 

“ No 1 no! We’ll have nothing of that !** said 
a quick, cheerfiil voice beside her; and she was 
laid back on the grass. 

She knew nothing more until she found her¬ 
self in a bed, with two women rubbing her. She 
tried to move or speak, but could not. Except 
for the sertse of hearing, she was powerless. Oh, 
God! what was this she had done? But for 
these women, she would be a senseless oorpse 
now in the room ! Where was her faith in God ? 
—her duty ? And yet she had been hardly used 1 
Life had surely been different to her from other 
women. She stood off from herself, After her 
habit, with a bitter pity. 

“ Who do you think she is ? Mill girl ?” said 
a sharp, incisive voice, close to her ear. 

The answering voice was the one she had heard 
by the river, clear, cheery, with curiously sweet 
inflections. 

“ No. 8he is an educated woman. Some poor 
creature, who has wandered up from the city, 
most likely. I’m glad nobody has seen her. 
Her friends will come in search of her to-morrow, 
no doubt, and we’ll keep the thing quiet for their 
sake.” 

The other lady gave an impatient “ Pshaw!” 
and added, presently, “There’s no end to the; 
women who are ready to curse God and die now- ; 
a-daysi for every little cross they have. I’m i 
tired of these Niobes run down s0 the heels!” 

“This woman appears neatly dressed, Char- \ 
lotte.” i 

“I don’t mean that. A woman cati grow 
slovenly in the face as in clothes. Do you suppose 
anything but indulgence of ill-humors would have 
given to any features such an expression as this?” 

“I think camphor would be more useful, just | 
now, than your theories,” dryly. j 


Charlotte knelt, good-humoredly, to chafe 
Louise's ankles with the camphor; but nothing 
ever stilled her tongue. “ Oh, she’ll do well 
enough ! Blood’s going all right. Only I don't 
want you to begin finding out her trouble, and 
correcting, and keeping it alive for her. No¬ 
thing the matter but exaggerated hysteria. Be¬ 
gan with dyspepsia, no doubt. See the color of 
her skin. What ought to be done with such peo¬ 
ple is to give them a good shake, and set them 
to face the world again.” 

Before she had ended, Louise fell into a 
stupor, which ohanged finally into a quiet, na.- 
tural sleep. She woke and dozed through the 
night, knowing dully that she was in a large, 
cheerful chamber, where a night-lamp burned, 
and that a woman lay watching on the sofa near. 
But Charlotte’s rough words rankled deeper 
than any reasoning would have dpne. 

“ Had indulged ill-humors made her face the 
soured, rigid mask which she knew it to be ? 
Had she only imagined Philip’s neglect, and all 
the disappointments of her life ? Could all her 
a gony, her fightings against fate, dwindle into 
exaggerated hysteria, which began with dys¬ 
pepsia ? These were the questions she put dully 
to herself. She remembered when she was first 
married she really had no cause for grief. But 
she certainly had attacks of indigestion. 

A hot flood of anger and shame dyed her thin 
face scarlet. She tossed uneasily on the bed. 
If daylight would come! It was nearly six; 
quite time for the household to be up, and foi 
her to be on her way home. She tried to rise, 
and sank back helpless. The over-worked and 
strained nerves had thrown off the hold of the 
iron will at last. 

There is nothing perhaps which more sud¬ 
denly sets us at enmity with the whole world, 
and God above us, than the first doubt of our¬ 
selves. There was not one kindly or devout 
thought in Lonise Elam’s soul, in that hour o( 
bitter self-suspicion. No wonder! The house 
which had been bnilt on the sand, and which 
was giving away beneath her, was her own life. 
The creed and rules out of which she had meant 
to work out her salvation ; that shaken, and the 
universe was going to wreck around her. 

Presently, the dawn lightened through the 
open window, and she saw the face of the sleep¬ 
ing woman. 

Grace Poulson! 

It scarcely shocked her. At the moment, she 
was glad of something to hate absolutely, nn l 
with malignance. She barely remembered that 
this woman had saved her life yesterday. She 
did remember, for one moment, how often she 
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had wished she could see her dead; and the 
next felt a fierce delight in finding that Mrs. 
Poulson was actually homely. Her hair was 
streaked with gray; her nose was thick and 
blunt; even in sleep she looked as if going out 
to take the world easily. 

Yet Louise was, by nature, neither murderous 
nor jealous. When she was married, she was a 
woman of hard, sound sense, softened by an ad¬ 
mirable charity and temper. But dyspepsia and 
overwork produce stranger changes than these. 
They fill, for instance, the women’s wards of in¬ 
sane asylums; they lead to many a premature 
death. 

One resolve, at least, it was not too late for 
her to make, with regard to this woman; she 
should not discover her to be the wife she had 
wronger. Until she could leave the house, she 
would feign stupor or sleep, anything to keep 
her secret. The next moment, the door opened, 
and Charlotte came in, with a clash and a bang. ] 
She was a sharp, angular woman of about forty- j 
five. 

“ Why, Grace, asleep yet! I ? ve been up with ; 
the lark!” 

Mrs. Poulson sat up, sleepily shrugging her ; 
chubby shoulders. The moment her eyes opened, ; 
Louise felt, with a pang, that she was a beauti¬ 
ful woman, in spite of gray hair and thick nose. 
The cheerful, cordial light of those eyes mado 
just the difference in her face, that the morning 
sunshine made in the landscape without. 

44 If the lark had reached my age, it would 
humor a tired back,” she said. “ Eight hours 
sleep means strength aud good-humor for the 
day; six, aching body, scolding, and misery.” 

“Nonsense! How is she?” for Mrs. Poulson 
had crossed the room softly to Louise’s bed¬ 
side. 

“Sleeping. I’ll not disturb her. It is what 
she most needs, poor thing. Stay with her, 
Charlotte, while I dress.” She disappeared in 
the adjoining bath-room, while Charlotte trotted 
up and down inspecting the different articles in 
the chamber, with many a sniff and muttered 
comment. Louise gathered that she had arrived 
but the day before, on a visit, and was either an 
old friend, or a kinswoman of Mrs. Poulson. 

44 Ah, Grace! As much a slave as ever to the 
pomps and vanities!” she said, when that lady 
came in dewy fresh from the bath, a knot of 
cherry-colored ribbon in her breast and hair. 

44 Yes. I am going to be ‘pretty mamma,’ 
always, in my hoys’ eyes, if to no one else,” with 
a change of voice, and a guilty blush, clearly un¬ 
derstood by Louise. 

It was understood as well by Charlotte ap¬ 


parently, for she stood gravely regarding Mrs. 
Poulson’8 bent face. 

44 Grace! You have not yet given up that— 
that insane fancy ?” 

44 1 will never give it up, while I have life,” 
vehemently. 

44 1 am sorry,” was her friend’s only comment. 

They were silent, alter that, busying them¬ 
selves about the room, and the patient, who lay 
with her eyes closed when they came near her. 
There was a tap at the door presently, and Mrs. 
Poulson hurried out. Then there came, from the 
hall, a hushed t umult of kisses, and 44 good-morn¬ 
ings,” and children’8 laughter. The voices had 
the sweet, happy ring, that was peculiar in their 
mother’s, in them. 

Mrs. Poulson came back te shade the light 
from the bed, and then they all went in to break¬ 
fast. Louise could look through the open doors, 
across the hall, into the room where they were 
gathered. The morning sunshine fell on the 
white table, the bunch of pink and violet morn¬ 
ing-glories at every plate, the vines creeping in 
at the window, the healthy, happy-looking chib 
dreo and their mother. It was no wonder, 
Louise Elam thought, in the bitterness of hei 
soul, that her husband was drawn from bis ows 
gloomy home to this. 

Mrs. Poulson sat down, at the open piano, and 
played softly, for a little while; then they sang 
a verse or two of a simple old hymn ; and after¬ 
ward, she read part of a chapter from St. John, 
the children asking questions as she read, with 
their ordinary cheerful manner, as if it had been 
in reality a letter with good tidings from a far 
country. It was, for some reason, the most 
solemn Act of worship which Louise Elam had 
ever witnessed. 

The woman was an admirable hypocrite, she 
said to herself, who, with a guilty love in her 
own breast, could thus show Christ’s faith, fair 
and winning, to her children! But she would 
not yet denounce her. God saw them both. Not 
yet! The time would come. 

“Shall I waken her?” said Mrs. Foulson, 
bending uneasily over her, when they came back 
from breakfast. 44 There is no rest in such sleep 
as this. Her face is colorless, and oovered with 
cold perspiration.” 

44 Don’t rouse her. She is better as she is, 
whatever ails her. Sit down; I’ve something to 
say to you.” 

Grace, after another anxious inspection of her 
patient, sat down, very much like a pupil before 
her mistress. 

44 1 see you have no carpet yet upon the floors ?” 

44 Well no l Really, Charlotte, after we .came 
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hero ,' *y the time Julius’ violin was paid for, and 
Mary’s drawing-lessons, and ponies hiried occa¬ 
sionally for the little ones, 1 had no money for 
things like carpets. We miss them very little, 
after all,” glAncing about, with a comfortable 
shrug. 

“ You miss nothing,” sharply. 44 You dis¬ 
regard appearances too much for the sake of 
eqjoyment. You sacrifice weighty matters, simply 
to mAke life cheerful to yourself and the chil¬ 
dren.” 

44 That seems to me an object which weighs 
weight.” 

44 Nobody would suppose,” without noticing 
the interruption, “that there was any serious 
thought in your head, or ache in your heart. I 
know that this man,” touching a small likeness, 
which lay on the table, 44 is more to you than 
ever, I believe, husband was to wife, and you 
are parted from him as if by death. Yet who 
would think you carried such pain as that about 
with you?” 

The smile was gone from Mrs. Poulson’s face 
at last. 

44 Because I have no such pain,” she said, 
steadily. 44 1 am not parted from him. He will 
be free to come to me some day. God joined us, 
and no law of man shall keep us apart.” 

44 Groce! I came to talk with you calmly on 
this wild infatuation. Be rational, and-” 

44 No! I will not hear you ! It maddens me to 
drag out reasons and logic in this thing. My 
own soul teaches me what is right to believe and 
to do.” 

Charlotte rose and walked in a heat to the win¬ 
dow. She turned presently and went to the door. 

44 Well, Grace,” pausing with the latch in her 
hand, “if you will not be advised, it is not my 
fault. I only wished to save you from fresh dis¬ 
appointment.” 

Mrs. Poulson did not reply, and Charlotte 
went out and closed the door. 

Louise raised herself upon her elbow, locking 
at the guilty woman, who sat half-crouching on 
the low sofa, her face covered by her hands. 

Mrs. Elam knew that there were advocates of 
women’s rights, who usel just suoh arguments 
to justify licentiousness and free-love. And it 
vas her husband—.John—upon whose breast she 
had lain so many years, that claimed to be 
“joined by God” to this poor wretch, and who 
was ready to defy all laws of man that would 
keep them apart. 

Mrs. Poulson put out her hand, after awhile, 
and drew the miniatpre toward her, holding it 
in a childish, passionate way, close to her lips 
and wet eyes. The next moment a rough hand 


seized her shoulder, and a pale face and glitter¬ 
ing eyes were thrust down to hers. 

44 You triumph too soon,” cried Louise, shrilly. 
44 You think he loves you, but God will not 
suffer it—not suffer it-” 

Mrs. Poulson caught her, os she was falling, 
and laid her down on the couch. 

44 There! thero!” she said, soothingly, with a 
good deal of natural fright in her face, reaching 
for the bell. 

44 No. I am not marl. There’s no cause to 
fear,** answered Louise, quietly, stopping her 
hand. 44 Shall 1 tell you who I am, Mrs. Poul¬ 
son? I am Louise Elam, whose husband you 
have stolen from her. You have made a wreck 
of my life. I was happy until you came. Last 
night you know from what you saved me. It 
was you who drove me to it—you ! There was 
no truer, no more loving husband, than Philip 
Elam, when we were first married ; now 4 God has 
joined him to you, and no law of man shall part 
you,’ you dare to say.” 

Mrs. Poulson had watched her steadily, with 
a perplexed indignation, until this point, when 
her face began to clear. 

44 If you are not mad you are not far from it,” 
she said, hotly. 41 1 have had nothing to do with 
yeur life, or with your husband. He lias come 
to ray house, as others came, because they found 
it cheerful, and if-” 

“Look there! there!” She pointed to the 
miniature. 44 Does innocent friendship treasure 
a face in that way ?” 

Mrs. Poulson’s anger was short-lived. She 
laughed the old, genial, cheerful laugh. 

44 My poor woman ! Jealousy has made you 
blind,” she said. 44 Is this Philip Elam?” As she 
spoke, she placed the likeness in the wife’s hands. 

Mrs. Elam held it for one moment—a moment 
of shame, perplexity, and astonishment. 

44 Who is it then?” she cried, blankly, drop¬ 
ping it on her lap. 

“ My husband,” taking it from her quietly. 

44 But you are a widow. I have been told so 
by Philip.” 

44 1 know. Everybody thinks that ho is 
dead ; but I—I know ho is alive, and will come 
back to me.” She stopped a moment to com¬ 
mand her voice. 44 My husband was surgeon on 
the man-of-war, Stamboul, that was burned r.t 
sea, five years ago. He was reported as having 
gone on the long-boat, which was lost. Bit 
some of the crew escaped to the coast, and were 
supposed to have been taken prisoners by tlie 
natives. Ho was among them, I have always be¬ 
lieved. Nothing can shake my faith in it. He 
will come bock.” 
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Louise* 8 eyes filled suddenly with tears. She 
put out her hand, and touched Grace's arm 
gently; but she did not say a word. 

The two woman looked into each other's faces. 

•• I think we shall be friends/’ said Groce, 
gravely. 

“Ifyou can forget-” 

Louise paused, looking keenly into the clear, 
blue eyes before her. “ If it is not you that has 
wrecked my life, who is it that has done it?” 
she cried, abruptly. 

“ Is it not yourself?” shrewdly. 

“ God knows.” 

We have to record no sudden conversion, such 
as occur in novels, and there only, whereby 
Louise Elam's life, and character, and home, 
altered, as by magic, in a day. The end of the 
story was commonplace enough. She was taken 
home, to sink into a low, nervous fever, which 
lasted for weeks. It’s one wholesome result was 
that she was forced, not only to think, but to 
rest. The wheel of the sewing-machine stopped ; 
o‘her servants were brought in ; the whole do¬ 
mestic economy relaxed into softer, more gene¬ 
rous limits. When Louise began to creep about 
agiiu, she sank gratefully into the easier life. 

“ It is so good to take time to be comfortable 
and happy,” she said, with bright eyes, stroking 
Philip's hand, as he sat beside her. She never 
In 1 noticed, in words, his incessant, watchful 
care of her; but she had learned a thousand 


little caressing, cheerful, silent ways, which love 
had never taught her before, 

“ My income is larger now, Lou,” he said. 
“ I have kept that as a pleasant surprise for you. 
But even if it were not, we are going to take 
time now to lay up some treasure of love and 
happiness during the rest of our liras; are we 
not, my darling?'’ looking anxiously into her face. 

“ Yes, Philip, if God helps me.” 

“ Here comes aunt Grace I” cried Jenny, 
bursting in. 

Mrs. Elam turned her pale face to the window 
quickly. 

“ Oh, that is good! I did not look for her 
until evening,” she said. 

“ Did you know there is a rumor that her hus¬ 
band is actually on his way home ? Picked up 
by a whaling vessel, the story goes, and carried 
off north.” 

“I always believed he,would come,” cried 
Louise, eagerly. “ That faith of hers was strong 
enough to bring him to life again, if he were 
dead.” 

“ How fond you are of Grace?” said Philip, 
looking curiously at his wife. 

“ I have reason to be. I owe my new life to 
her.” 

“ How, Louise? Am I not to know?” 

“Some day, but not now,” looking up, with 
an arch, tender smile, which mode her plain face 
very beautiful, at least in her husband's eyes. 


AFTER THE 

BY MBS. E. B. 


STORM. 

SMITH. 


As I, Into vigil kept, 

Last night, o’er one who slept, 
A sudden tempest swept 
Over the town l 
The vivid lightning flashed, 
And loud the thunder crashed; 
The wild rain madly dashed 
In torrents down. 

I heeded not the din, 

A fiercer storm had been 
Raging, my soul within. 

Since early dawn. 
With hope, and courage Jest, 

I drifted, tempest-tossed. 

Like ship, on stormy ep+st, 
With rudder gone. 

But with the breaking day. 
Broke the dark clouds away, 
And the sun’s earliest ray, 
Touching the bed 


Whereon my darling lies; 

Slowly the pale lids rise. 

From the still conscious eyes, 
Hope is not dead 1 • 

Now are the heavens fair, - 
And all the balmy air 
Filled with a fragrance rare, 
From buds that blow, 
Cleansed, with baptising rain, 
From many an old-tinre stain, 

The earth seems born again, 
After fierce throw. 

And as the glad tears start, 

I pray, with humbled heart, 

To Him, who yirned the dart 
Of deatli aside. 

Oh 1 give m<f faith to know 
Thy love (though tempests blow) 
Through height, owdepth of WOO, 
Doth still abide. 
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ooancoiuxo from wo* 73. 


CIIAPTER IV. 

Tn young man who had paused in the pas- 
sage of that teneitient-house, to hear old Mr. 
lngersoll read, and who caught a glimpse of 
Maud through the door that had been left ^)ar, 
looked around the dreary place in amazement. 
IIow came that highly-cultivated voice there; 
by what misfortune had a creature like that girl 
found a home amidst such squalid misery. As 
he stood in the dim light, asking these questions 
of himself, there was a movement in the room, 
which reminded him that he lingered near H as 
an intruder/and he hurried away toward a door 
farther down the narrow passage, at which he 
knocked. A faint voice bade him come in. 

It was that of a man, who lay on a long, low 
packing-box, such as large plates of gloss are 
sometimes transported in, which, being turned 
bottom upward, served him as a bedstead. Across 
the upper end of this rude couch was a log of 
wood, with the bark partly torn off, which an¬ 
swered for a pillow, upon which a human head, 
covered with a short growth of iron-gray hair, 
rested. The face of this man was suddenly raised, 
and two wild eyes, bright with want, or fever, 
cast eager glances toward the door from which a 
sound of hope had come. 

The door opined. That poor head fell back. 
A sob broke from the hot lips. The young man 
approached the bed quickly, for the sight of such 
distress moved his generous nature to pity. His 
life had not been altogether a dainty one; but 
destitution like this he had never witnessed be¬ 
fore. 4» old blanket, worn gray with A>ugh 
usage, barely covered the form upon the box. 
The free, so far as he could scan it, was utterly 
unknown to him. 

“ Am I in the wrong Yoom, or did you send 
for me?” questioned the young man, in accents 
Of tender compassion, such as he would have 
addressed to a woman in need of oomfort. 

The very sound of that voice brought a few 
great tears into those nild eyes, of which the 
man seemed ashamed, for he closed the lids, 
and when the painful drops forced their way 
through the lashes, turned himself on the box, 
and drew the blanket over his free. 



“At any rate,” persisted the youhg man, “ I 
may be able to do some good. Yoh seem to be 
qnite alone ?” 

“Alone and sick,” answered the man. “So 
sick that last night I thought that I was dying, 
and, by this time, would trouble no one.” 

The young man sat down on the edge of the 
packing-box, and took the thin, soiled hand, 
which fell upon the bare boards, in his own. 

“There is great trouble here,” he Baid, pres¬ 
sing his finger on the pulse. “ We mtist have a 
doctor.” 

A cold, hard smile crept ov& the sick man's 
mouth as he muttered, 

“ He wuuld give me medicine; bit I Want 
something to eat. The craving here is awftil.” 

“ Great Heavens ! Starving!” exclaimed the 
young man, drawing back, as the invalid laid 
the poor hand that was free on his chest. 

“That is it! Starving!” waathe low, hoarse 
answer. “ Sick and starving. Without a friend 
in the world !” 

“ Do not say that. In cases of great need all 
men are friends. You must have thought so 
when you sent for me.” 

“ I sent for you because- But no matter.” 

“ It was reason enough that you wanted 
help.” 

“ Because I once knew people that—that yon 
Hved with on the coast.” 

“ The Whites ? My grandfather ?” 

“I knew them all.” 

“And for that reason sent for me?” 

“Yes. I had outlived everything. One can¬ 
not go out of the world twenty years, and find a 
place when he comes back.” 

The young man looked with pitying interest 
into the foaturcs of the old man. 

“ Where have you been ? From what place do 
yon cbme!” 

“ I have been in State's Prison. I came from 
there three weeks ago.” 

The young man drew back a little uncon¬ 
sciously. 

“You start! Yon shrink! You will leave 
me to my fate !” 

“ No! no! God forbid that I should do that.” 

189 
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The man drew a deep breath, and his eyes 
kindled. 

“ You will give me something to eat?” 

“ At once. What am I doing ? Wait a minute.” 

The young man started up, and looked around 
the room. It was empty. An earthenware pitcher 
stood on the floor, near the box, half full of 
water; that was all—no chair, no table. The 
low window was darkened with cobwebs; these, 
with the old blanket, made the squalid drapery 
of the room. 

“ A minute t Oh, the minutes will be hours, 
now that I have hope. How can I wait?” 

The sick man stretched half over the box, and 
attempted to lift the pitcher between his trem¬ 
bling' hands. The very thought of food filled 
him with a fever of thirst. He literally could 
not wait. But his strength was gone; his hands 
dropped away from the pitcher, and he fell back 
moaning. 

“ Let me !” said a sweet, young voice; and into 
the room came a little girl, with a mass of golden 
hair tangled all over her lysad, and half-a-dozen 
tiny pink toes peeping through some break in 
her shoes at overy step she took. 

“ Let me. I’d a come before, only Mrs. In- 
dersoll had to have some milk, and I went after 
it; then mar wanted me to tend baby, and so I 
couldn’t.” 

Hero the little creature lifted up the pitcher 
between both her dirty hands, and held it to the 
famished man, while he drank. The water was 
fresh, and cooled his lips ; but he looked eagerly 
at the young man, who had paused near the 
door, astonished by the appearance of that little 
untidy apparition. His wild, yearning look sent 
the young gentleman forth at once. The child 
set down the pitcher, and followed him. 

“Be you the doctor?” she questioned, shak¬ 
ing back the hair from her eyes. 

“ Perhaps the best he can have just now,” was 
the smiling answer. 

“ 'Cause mar said it was a doctor he wanted, 
wjien l told her.” 

“ I think it is something to eat, he wants, little 
girl.” 

The child stooped eagerly, and began search¬ 
ing some mysterious pocket, in her shabby dress; ] 
but she drew her hand away, with a look of dis- 
appointment. 

“ Oh, dear, I eat it all up my own self. The 
cent has gone too, and he wants something so 
bad. What can I do?” 

“ Oo in and stay with him till I come book. 
That is the best thing,” answered the young 
man, patting her tangled hair. “ I’ll not be gone 
long.” 


j “ But you'll bring him something nice,” called 
| out the child, hesitating for a moment before she 
; retreated into the room. “ Mar will cook it for 
| you. She’s got the stove hot.” 
i “ Yes, yes! Now go in, and see to him,’* an- 
I swered the young man, as he hurried down 
! stairs. 

| Maggie stole bock into the room. She climbed 
• up the box, add huddled he*^elf down on one 
| corner against the wall, like a good little lamb as 
| she was. The man followed her movements with 
| hungry, distrustful eyes. It seemed to him that 
| the young man might abandon him. His crav- 
| ing for food was so great—that one want so ter¬ 
rible—that this possibility wrung groans of an¬ 
guish from him. 

Maggie, not knowing what else to do, straight¬ 
ened the blanket over his feet, and, unknotting 
a little shawl that crossed her bosom, and was 
tied behind her back, laid it on the log under 
the sick man's head. 

When the young man returned to the room, 
with a bottle in one hand, a paper-bag of bis¬ 
cuits in the other, and his pockets crowded full 
of small paokageB, he found the little girl curled 
up against the wall, with her plump neck mid 
arms bare to the waist of her red-flannel skirt, 
looking like an untidy cherub caught out in a 
storm, for the cotton shawl had done duty as a 
dress, and its disappearance left her scarcely 
more clothed, from the waist up, than some 
fashionable young lady at an evening party. 

But the young man had no time to remark 
what a picturesque little object she was. Again 
his fine eyes went round the apartment, search¬ 
ing for some cup or bowl, into which he might 
pour wine from the bottle in hisAand. 

“ Let me go,” said Maggie, dropping down 
from the box. “ I know who has got a glass.” 

The voice of the child was low and sweet, har¬ 
monizing with her quiet movements. 

“ That’s a good girl,” said the young man, 
watting her with kindly eyes, “ anti p. cork¬ 
screw, if they have such a thing.” 

Maggie glided down the passage, and knocked 
at Mr. Ingersoll’s door. Maud opened it. 

“ Ploaso lend me a glass,’* said the child* 

“A glass !” repeated Maud, in amazement. 

“ Yes. He wants something to pour medicine 
in, and we haven't got one left.” 

“ Medicine? Who is sick, Maggie?” 

“The poor old man in there,” answered the 
child, pointing to the rickety door, which shut 
in so much misery. 

“In there? I did not know. A sick man, 
did you say ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Maud. Sick and hungry too.” 
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** Hungry I Ah me I and we hare nothing 
left.” 

“Don’t mind that. Please don’t mind that; 
Vut bring out the glass, while I ask mar for a 
tork-screw,” said little Maggie; and she glided 
down stairs, while Maud was wondering what 
she could do in aid of the sick man. 

In fact, there was nothing that this sweet girl 
could do bnt get the one old wine-glass, which 
was, in fact, of rock crystal, and engraved with 
armorial bearings, so delicately done that no in¬ 
experienced eye could have detected their mean¬ 
ing. This precious glass was what the child 
wanted. Indeed, it was all Mand had to give. 
8he said nothing to her grandfather; but sought 
for the glass in the little cupboard, and stood in 
the passage with it in her hand, when Maggie 
came up stairs with a cork-screw of twisted iron 
dangling from her fingers. 

“I will go with you,” said Maud, in a cau¬ 
tious undertone. “ Don’t speak loud. They have 
trouble enough without knowing of this. Come, 
darling.” 

Maggie’s soft eyes brightened, and, pushing the 
door open, she led her companion into that bare, 
sick chamber. 

The patient was sitting up on his box-bed, 
ravenously devouring a morsel of dry biscuit, 
which the young man had given him. Maud 
started, and uttered a little cry, when she saw 
that more than one person was in the room. 
The young man turned, and stood gazing upon 
her. He knew the face again, and his own flushed 
with sudden surprise. 

“ I—I thought the poor man was alone,” stam¬ 
mered Maud, looking reproachfully on the little 
girl. 

“ I didn’t think to tell,” said th4 child, drop¬ 
ping her eyes. 

“ He is very ill, and needs' us all,” said the 
young man, resuming his presence of mind “ I 
see you have brought a glass, and here comes the 
cork-screw. Thank you, little one J” * 

He drew the cork, and, holding up the bottle, 
poured a few spoonfols of old Madeira into the 
crystal cup, which Maud unconsciously held out 
to him. 

“There, now, we will dip some biscuit in this. 
That must be dry eating,” he' said, turning a 
pitying emile on the sick man, whose great, wild 
eyes wandered with wolfish eagerness toward the 
wine. 

“ Let me,” pleaded Maggie, climbing np the : 
box, and reaching out her hands. “ 1 can get j 
so dose to him.” 

Maud placed the goblet in the child’s hands, j 
who held it in her lap while she gravely dipped ! 


fragments of the biscuit in it, and fed the hungry 
mao, who, half the time, snatched the morsel 
before she conld raise it to his mouth. 

“ Be careful,” said Maud. “ Not too much at 
a time. He could not bear it. Rest a little, and 
give him moraby-and-by.” 

Maggie hesitated, and her sweet eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ Ah, bnt he is so hungry!” she said, while the 
invalid turned his great eyes, full of pitiful re¬ 
proach, on the girl, and muttered, hoarsely; that 
he had eaten nothing for three days. 

“ I didn’t know about it,” said Maggie, stung 
with self-reproach. “ He only asked for water, 
and 1 got it for him every time. Didn’t I, now ?” 

“ Yes, she did. But for her I should have 
died.” 

Maggie’s face brightened. “Let him have 
just one more mouthful,” she pleaded, and a 
sweet, coaxing smile shone through her tears. 

Maud smiled faintly, and turned away, while 
that little hand broke a generous piece from the 
biscuit, and soaked it red with wine. 

“ It may hart him,” she said, answering the 
young man’s questioning look. “ But I cannot 
say no to her, for a kinder, sweeter little thing 
never lived.” 

“ Still you are right, I dare say. Somewhere 
I have heard before that famine must be care- 
folly fed ; but I should not have thought of it, 
never having seen a case before.” 

Mand answered this only by a faint smile. She 
had seen cases like this before, and remembered, 
with a pang, how soon she might share them 
again. 

They were interrupted by a knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Thorp came in, with a very dirty pil¬ 
low crowded into a clean pillow-case, in one 
hand, and a cup of tea in the other. 

“Only to think,” she said, “ of a man being 
sick under the same roof with us, and no one but 
the child to know of it.” 

“ He told me not to tell,” said Maggie. “ So, 
how could 11” 

“ Just take that log of wood out from under 
his head. It’s just awfol to see a human crea¬ 
ture lying on it. I’ve took this from the baby’s 
oradle, and put the ironing blanket under him. 
There now, isn’t that a sight more comfortable.” 

A grim smile came over the sick man’s mouth 
as his head foil book upon the pillow, and his 
tongue darted out, with the flioker of a serpents, 
and gathered up the wine drops that reddened 
his lips. 

“ You will give me more, by-and-by,” he mut¬ 
tered. “Not by the mouthfol; but enough— 
enough.” 
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44 Yes, yes,” answered Mrs. Thorp. 44 But 
you must sleep a little first. Now, doctor, just 
tell us what we hare got to do, and we’ll man* 
age to take care of the poor old fellow amongst 
us. Won’t we, Miss Maud?” 

11 But I am not a doctor. All that I know 
about medicine is, tnat wine is strengthening, 
and bread the staff of life. Don’t trust me, I 
beg of you, farther than that.” 

Maud stepped toward that rude couch, and 
touched the sick man’s wrist. 

“ All that he wants is plenty of food, and good 
nursing, I think,” she said, addressing Mrs. 
Thorp. “See how the little wine that he has 
taken colors the'hollows of his cheek.” 

“ Hush,” whispered Maggie, lifting her finger. 
“ He is going to sleep, he is. The soft pillow 
has done it.” 

The child was right. Those tremulous eye* 
lids olosed heavily, and that part of the blanket 
nearest to the man’s heart rose and fell with his 
slumberous breathing. 

Mrs. Thorp motioned the others to go out, and 
followed them, leaving the child on watch. She 
was a woman ef warm impulses, and keen curi¬ 
osity. 

“ Who is he, and how came he here ? That’s 
what I want to know,” she said, dosing the door 
behind her. “ Renting a room, with nothing but 
a long box, and a log of wood for furniture, 
looks awkward at the start. Of course, you know 
something about him, young gentleman, or you 
Wouldn’t be here T” 

“ 1 can tell you nothing, madam. Be (hr as I 
know, this is the first time I ever saw the man!” 

“ But how came you to see him at all, and he 
confined to the room?” 

“ It happened in this way," answered the 
young man, addressing Maud, rather than the 
woman who questioned him so closely. 44 I have 
been out of town for some days* When I came 
home, a letter was waiting for me, left, I was 
told, by a man after dark, who gave it in at the 
door, and went away without speaking. It was 
that letter which brought me here; for it was 
evidently written by some person in great dis¬ 
tress, and had been lying more than a week.” 

“ But it had a name ?” 

“ Yes; it had a name, and only that—Jared.” 

“ Ah, then his name is Jared. That is socne- 
thinge,” said Mrs. Thorp. “A name is always 
the handle to a story. Being an old resident, 
you see, every family in the building will be 
after me for information. * Who is he ?’ says 
one; 4 Where does he come from f says another; 
4 You are always mousing about, and* nursing 
people up,’ says a third; 4 All we want to know 


is, do you, Mrs. Thorp, indorse this new comer?" 
Theso questions the gentlemen and ladies in this 
house will expect me to answer. That is why it 
becomes me to be particular. This may be a 
poor neighborhood, sir. I don’t say it isn’t; but 
there are people here as might do credit to the 
queen’s palace, as me and my husband often say." 

Here Mrs. Thorp nodded her head toward 
Maud, and patronized her with a wave of the 
hand, whioh brought a swift cloud of red into 
the girl’s face, and an answering blush on that 
of the young man. While these two persons stood 
together in silent embarrassment, the chatty 
housewife went on, 

“ You seem to be a gentleman, sir, as I have 
no manner of doubt you are, and ought to know 
that men bred and born in the higher circles, 
can’t go out into the highways and hedges, and 
ask for work. Some of them find lit easier to go 
hungry. I know iiioh. So now, if you happen 
to know of any one that wonts a lift in edecar 
tieu, or fancy ” 

Here Maud turned white with suddeh panic, 
and laid her hand on Mrs. Thorp’s arm. 

“Don’t, doutl Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t 1" 
she whispered. 

The young mb did hot hear this. He had 
walked away toward the stairs in compassion for 
the poor girl's embarrassment. He came back 
again directly, and began to speak of the sick 
man, with an earnestness that fairly silenced 
Mrs. Thorp. 

44 If you will take a little care of him to-night, 
my good lady, I will find out what he needs in 
the morning, and bring some person to nurse 
him. Poor old fbllow 1 he must have suffered 
fearfully." 

44 And %0 think of his being so still about it! 
Why, he might have died, and nobody have 
known. It’s just a tnercy you happened to come, 
and I shall always think so." 

Mrs. Thorp would have kept on, but'the young 
man cut her short with a bow, find turned to 
Maud. 

“ May I ask you to Btep in, now and then, till 
I oome again. This poor man is, so far as I can 
make out, a stranger to us all; but he is human, 
and he stiffens. I am sure that is enough to se¬ 
cure your help." 

44 He shall net suffer. We will all care fbr 
him,” said Maud. 44 In a place like this we are 
all bound to help each other; Mrs. Thorp there 
being always first and fofretaost." 

44 1 can easily understand that,” said the young 
man, turning with a genial smile on the good 
woman, who was almost as hungry for praise as 
the sick man had been for food. 
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“ Ob, be shall want for nothing, while I am 
in the house. This young person is tractable, 
and I will tell her what to do. So go away con¬ 
tent, young gentleman. You do not leave this 
poor soul among Hottentots and heathens, if he 
does lie in a tenement house, which sometimes 
covers hearts as warm and heads as level as 
wings of palaces.” 

Mrs. Thorpe got very much in earnest, and 
spoke so loudly that the old gentleman, in one 
of the side rooms, came to the door, and looked 
out just as the young man turned to go down 
stairs. Thus these two persons stood face to face 
gazing on each other. 

CHAPTER Y. 

A telegram came aoroBs seas to one of our 
principal hotels, engaging the best suit of rooms 
it contained, for an English baronet and his 
lady, who had taken passage for this country. 
A paragraph to this, effect, giving some history 
of the Oakley family, whioh traced back to the 
time when some of the proudest peers of Great 
Britain counted yeomen among their ancestors, 
had crept into the leading journals of the city. 
The late baronet, the paragraph said, had years 
ago, married a young American lady of wonder¬ 
ful beauty and accomplishments, who, since then, 
had been the pride.,of Queen Victoria’s court, 
and a most brilliant representative of the Re¬ 
public from whioh she had been chosen for that 
high destiny. 

There wee a dash of romance about this state¬ 
ment, which caused a ripple of expectation j 
through all the ephemeral circles ef the upper 
ten thousand, which had of lato been shocked by 
the advent of several Continental nobles, with 
doubtful titles, who had mysteriously disap¬ 
peared, some leaving duped and broken-hearted 
wires behind them; others going off in haste, 
before the magnificent solitaires, set in engage¬ 
ment rings were known to be paste, and worth¬ 
less as their own pretensions to nobility. 

Of course, foreign greatness of that oast had, 
for some time, been received with caution; but 
an English baronet, whose record could be traced 
in Burke's peerage, iu good, honest Saxon, was 
quite a different affair. Such men might come 
to these shores incog, thus concealing the great¬ 
ness to which they were born; but there was 
but little chanee that the cleverest impostor 
could assume honors not his own. Thus, the 
good old families of England being matters of 
record, ranked high among us; and to this par¬ 
ticular baronet, we had a sort of ownership, be¬ 
cause of his mother, who was onee a beauty and 
a belle among us. He was young and unmarried, 


too, which added to the excitement. At an 
earlier period in our social history, there might' 
have been crowds of curious idlers gathered 
about the hotel when this aristocratic party from 
old England drove up from the steamer. As it 
was, the proprietor and his subordinates were all 
on the alert, ready to receive such profitable 
guests with distinction, and some considerable 
curiosity. 

There was nothing very remarkable to see after 
all. A young gentleman, wearing an ordinary 
traveling-dress, helping a lady in black silk, and 
with a veil over her face, from the carriage, was 
no very romantic event; but, when the lady 
moved, no one could help observing the splendid 
grace of her person, or hear the low tones of her 
voice, as she gave some careless directions to her 
maid, without remembering them forever. 

When this lady entered her apartments, she 
looked around, as if expecting some deficiency ; 
but the critical glance changed to a smile, and, 
turning to her Son, she observed, 

“ Really it seems very comfortable. One might 
almost fancy it a Paris hotel.” 

“ Yes,” answered the young gentleman, indif¬ 
ferently. “ Very well! very well, indeed. These 
Yankees have progressed, I dare say, since you, 
my lady, were one of them.” 

The lady gave her head a little impatient toss. 
She did not quite like this allusion to what she 
considered her humble birth; but the young 
man oared nothing for that; in fact, he rather 
amused himself with the little weakness in his 
beautiful, proud mother, and ridiculed, while 
he shared it. 

“ Charles, Sir Charles! I say. Have you for¬ 
gotten that there is more than one lady in the 
world. What must people think to see you stand¬ 
ing there, and I with no one but Hugh to attend 
me ?” 

“ I beg pardon,” said the young man, slightly 
turning his head toward the stair-case, up which 
a little, old lady was moving, resting one little 
withered hand on the shoulder of a servant, who 
gave himself to her support. 

“ I beg pardon, but Hugh understands all 
about it better than I can. He is used to old 
people.” 

“Old people, Sir Charles!” cried the lady, 
shaking her head, which was always a little 
tremulous. “ I am at a loss to understand to 
whom this applies. Old people, indeed !” 

“Let me help you now,” answered the young 
baronet, laughing. “ The heaving of the steamer 
has not subsided yet with any of us. There, now 
that I have landed you in the softest corner of 
this couch, we shall be friends again, I hope.” 
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Lady Oakley had moved a little that her mo¬ 
ther might seat herself among the silken cush¬ 
ions. 

“ Thank you, my dear. Really one does feel 
the rocking of the waves yet. Phillis, take my 
bonnet and shawl.” 

The staid and elderly waiting-woman, who 
had followed the ladies, untied the tiny bonnet, 
that lay, like a black shadow, over that little, 
old face, which, but for the keen eyes, would 
have seemed more like a withered white-rose 
than anything else, and arranged the soft, golden 
puffs it had crushed somewhat. Then she sought 
for a footstool, and placed it under two small 
feet, pinched in tight-fitting French boots, which 
she exposed artistically by a little dainty ar¬ 
rangement of her dress. 

“ Really this is not so very bad. I dare say 
we can manage to get along, if these people don’t 
begin to annoy us with attentions, which they 
will, of course.” 

Here the little lady unfastened a scent-bottle 
of crystal and gold that swung, with some other 
fancy articles, from the chains of her chatelaine, 
and held it to her nose, as if the very idea of 
Republican equality made some stimulant need¬ 
ful. 

After sitting a few moments, with her eyes 
closed, sniffing daintily at the scent-bottte, the 
old lady sat upright, and looked around the 
room, ready to cavil at its sumptuous appoint¬ 
ments, if she could find room of any kind for 
complaint. 

" Now, my dear,” she said, at last, " Will you 
tell me why we have come to this place again ? 
Before Sir Charles returns, or Phillis gets through 
with my dressing-table, I should like to under¬ 
stand something about your reasons for coming 
here, the last place on earth that I desired to 
see?” 

Lady Oakley flung back her veil, untied her 
bonnet, and cast them away from her, with a 
gesture of impatience. Her beautiful face was 
agitated, and her eyes, foil of dusky light, were 
turned on her mother. 

“ I come, mother, because my heart is not 
quite made of granite; because old memories 
drove me here. It seemed to me like a mercy, 
or a judgment, that Charles should insist, as he 
did, ou this hunting expedition. I could not 
have stayed behind if I had wished it.” 

“ But what shall we do hero without him ?” 

" That which is appointed to us, l suppose,” 
answered the younger woman, drearily. 

" What do you mean ?” faltered forth the little, 
old woman, inhaling vigor from the salts. 

" I mean, mother-” 


“ Mother I How I hate that word. It betrays 
one’s origin so. Why can’t you say mamma ?” 

" I suppose the word comes back with my na¬ 
tive air 1 But you are right. The shallow French 
title applies best here.” 

The lady spoke with bitterness, and a slow, 
contemptuous smile crept over her mouth; for 
each year that painted shadow lost some new 
claim on her respect. The habit of love was 
upon her strong as ever; but she knew how much 
cruel hardness lay in that old heart, and what 
pernicious effect it had had upon her own. 

“ For many years, mother, you and I have 
reveled in luxury; wielded social power among 
the proudest, while-” 

"BeatriceI Beatrice! I charge you keep 
silent,” screamed the old woman, seizing upon 
her daughter’s arm with both hands. " Do you 
mean to rake up all that heap of dead ashes ? 
Do you mean to kill me ?” 

Lady Oakley put away her mother’s trembling 
hands with a sharp, impatient movement. 

“ I mean to find him , if he is alive,” she said, 
resolutely. ' 

"What! What!” 

" And on my bended knees implore his par¬ 
don for myself and for you.” 

" For me ! What have I done t How could 
I help it. Beatrice, are you going crazy.” 

" I think not. We have had luxury, power, 
everything that love or gold could lavish on us, 
while he-” 

The old woman leaped to her feet, and clapped 
both hands to her ears, and rushed back and 
forth in the room like some froward child. 

" You can talk, but I will not listen. You can 
act, but I’ll have nothing to do with it. I knew 
well enough no good lay beyond this trip across 
the ocean.” 

Lady Oakley watched her mother gravely, tut 
made no answer. The time had gone by when 
her own stronger and finer nature could be 
swayed by the unreasoning selfishness of this 
hard old woman. When the world was all un¬ 
tried ; when her young heart was so full of am¬ 
bitious longing, that the voice of a first love was 
hushed under them, she had been piloted into a 
brilliant destiny by the craft and persuasions of 
this woman; but now, when she had tried all 
honors, and exhausted every luxury, till her 
soul had discovered their nothingness, there 
was no argument that could reach her. 

Still the old woman was not used to defeat. 
Frivolous, fanciful, childlike as she could seem, 
she bad great faith in the underground craft 
which had wrought out so much for her and her 
daughter, years before. Creeping back to the 
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couch, with cat-like meekness, she nestled close 
to Lady Oakley, her shaky little mouth tremu¬ 
lous, her eyes full of tears. 

“ Oh, Beatrice! do you mean to kill me?" 

“ I could scarcely be more cruel than we have 
been if I did," answered the lady, gloomily. 
“ Mother, you and I have much to atone for." 

“What! I—I? Oh, Beatrice !" 

44 When we left these shores, two noble hearts 
were placed under our feet, and we trampled 
them down." 

44 It wasn’t us. How could we fight against 
the law ?" 

“IIow hare generous and devoted women 
overcome the law before this ? Oh, mother! you 
and I were cowards—mean, contemptible cow¬ 
ards, unworthy to tie the shoes of such women." 

44 Beatrice, I must say you talk dreadfully!" 

44 Mother, I feel dreadfully. The very sight 
of these shores brought a pang of remorse to me. 
I tell you that all we have, or can have, has been 
bought at an unholy price. While we have 
reveled, others have suffered. Oh, mother I mo¬ 
ther! there were only three. Why did we 
leave him ? Why have we never taken one step 
toward lifting him out of his misery?" 

44 Because we were weak women, and had no 
power !** 

41 Weak?" repeated the lady, with bitter em¬ 
phasis. 44 No power! When is it that an earn¬ 
est, truthful, good woman finds herself without 
power?" 

44 There, now, Beatrice, do be quiet. Do drop 
this subject; I hear Sir Charles. Think bow 
dreadful it would be were he to guess of what 
we are talking about? I am sure it has been 
the object of my life to keep all this in the back 
ground. I thought you had forgotten all about it." 

“Forgotten! as if anything short of a fiend 
could forget. Where is he? Oh, mother! have 
you done nothing in all these years to find out ? 
Is there no clue? Tell me." 

Lady Oakley did not see the steel-like glance 
of those light eyes, or remark the pressure of 
those thin lips, or she might have guessed that 
there was a secret locked close in the heart that 
seemed crowded full of frivolous vanities alone. 

44 Ah ! I was wise not to tell her," she thought. 
41 Had I done that, there is no guessing to what 
extent she might go. While her husband lived, 
she asked no questions; but now every drop of 
blood in her heart seems to be burning with im¬ 
patience. This is what brought her over. She 
hopes to find him. I think she will hardly searoh 
in the only place where he is to be found." 

These thoughts flitted like lightning through 
the little woman's brain. Years had passed; 


dull, heavy, painful years, to the person she 
thought of; while they had been full of bloom 
and gayety for her. The high position her 
daughter’8 beauty had won, she had enjoyed to 
the utmost. Why endanger it by a -search that 
could only bring humiliation and disgrace ? 

You would not have believed that this frivo¬ 
lous little creature, artificial as she was from 
head to foot, could have reasoned so coldly and 
determined, with such crafty forethought. For, 
all the time these thoughts were chasing each 
other through her head, she was busy rounding 
out the crushed fluiting on one of her innumera¬ 
ble flounces, and seemed too listless for a serious 
thought. 

At last Lady Oakley left her seat, and moved 
toward her bed-chamber. It was seldom that 
the superb repose of her manner was so much 
disturbed; but this subject had been in her 
secret thoughts for years, and at last both con¬ 
science and affection broke loose. In spite of 
her pride, in spite of everything, she was deter¬ 
mined to search out the brother, who was lost to 
her in the very dawning of her great prosperity. 
Why had she never heard from him ? In what 
way had he spent his life ? It seemed as if the 
first breath of her native air had aroused feel¬ 
ings in that proud bosom that had slept for 
years. 

The little, old lady followed the stately figure 
of her daughter with a side-long, wary glance, 
which had more meaning in it than a careless 
observer might have detected. The warfare be¬ 
tween these two natures was about to commence. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Thb invalid in that tenement-room was sitting 
up in bed, for the old packing-box had been re¬ 
moved, and a narrow iron bedstead set up in its 
place. The cobwebs, too, had been swept away 
from the window, and one of Mrs. Thorp’s 
calico aprons, stretched across it by the strings, 
supplied a more substantial, if less picturesque 
drapery. In short, a certain air of comparative 
comfort was visible, in a chamber that had been 
more desolate than the grave. Still it was a 
dreary place, and but for the presence of that 
child, with the grave little face and tangled 
curls, would have been lonely indeed to the poor 
man. 

This child was sitting on the floor, with a 
small fruit-basket by her side, from which she 
was sorting out, now an apple, now a lemon, and 
again a little duster of sea-green grapes from 
Malaga, which had aroused her admiring won. 
der, for such delicacies had never entered that 
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tenement-house, so far as she could remember, 
up to that day. 

She was holding up the grapes with a look of 
strange surprise; to her they seemed like the 
jewels she had seen gleaming in the windows of 
Broadway, far too beautiful for anything but the 
pleasant wonder which lighted her own blue eyes, 
till they shone again. 

“ Oh, what will you do with them ?” she said, 
appealing to the sick man, who was watching 
her with a dawning smile in his haggard eyes. 

“ Suppose we give them, just as they are, to 
the young lady,” he said. “They are far too 
dainty for us. I had almost forgotten that such 
things are in the world.” 

“ For our Miss Maud ?” questioned the little 
girl, turning her head sideways, like a bird eye¬ 
ing the cherries he means to pick. “ Oh, 
yes; won’t they make her a lovely string of 
beads?” 

The man on the bed laughed; but it was a 
weird, hoarse chuckle, which rather startled the 
child. A door, turning upon hinges, rusted 
from disuse for years, might have given forth 
like sounds, scarcely anything else. 

“Don’t you think they will be nice?” ques¬ 
tioned the child, puzzled, and half frightened by 
the gnm sound. 

“ Oh, yes. If I remember, they are very nice. 
Come here, little one.” 

The child arose, and drew toward him, with 
the grapes in her hand. Then she saw a gleam 
of pleasure break from those heavy eyes, and 
answered it with a bright, innocent smile. He 
took the fruit from her, and examined it awhile 
with mournful interest. 

“ Yes,” he muttered, sorrowfully. “ I had 
almost forgotten that such things are. I wonder 
if the taste for them is all gone!” 

The man picked a grape from the bunch, and 
was tempted to put it in his mouth; but, seeing 
the wondering look of the child, held it up. 

“Open your mouth, little one.” 

“And shut up my eyes?” answered Maggie, 
closing the white eyelids over her blue orbs, as 
white rose-leaves fall over violets. “ There, 
now.” 

The grim invalid dropped a grape into the 
child’s open mouth. She gave a little jump, 
opened her eyes wide, and crushed the delicious 
fruit between her pretty white teeth. 

“Oh, my! They are good to eat,” she ex¬ 
claimed, with a drop of the cool juice trembling 
on her lip. 

“ I should think so. Now, again !” 

“ No, I mustn’t; give them to Miss Maud. 
Won't she like them?” 


“ Well, then, take two more, and you shall 
carry the rest down to her. Will that do ?” 

The child looked at the grapes, and at the 
man's face, as if in great doubt, then gravely 
reached out her hands. 

“ By-and-by, when she has had enough. I 
want to see her eat them worst of all.” 

The invalid patted her head with one hand, 
and gave her the fruit with the other. The pre¬ 
sence of the child in his room seemed to cheer 
and humanize him more than the comforts that 
kind young man had gathered about him. 

“ I wonder if the whole world has changed 
so,” he muttered. “ Children and all. I never 
saw a child like that before, never—never!” 

He was interrupted in the beginning of this 
soliloquy by the child, who came slowly through 
the door, looking sad and disappointed. 

“She wouldn’t take them; wouldn’t touch 
but just one, to pacify me; and that she gave to 
her grandma. Instead of eating ’em, she just 
did the whole bunch up in a paper, and told me 
to feed ’em to you my own self, ’cause that was 
what the young gentleman meant. So I’ve got 
to do it.” 

Here Maggie climbed into the bed, and ar¬ 
ranged the fruit in her lap. 

“ Now,” said she, rather sorrowfully, for Maud 
had disappointed her. “ Open your mouth, aud 
shut your eyes.” 

The man closed his eyes, and opened his mouth, 
which had been handsome once; but was now 
stern, and so inflexible, that the smile which 
quivered over his face scarcely stirred the lips. 

Gravely enough, Maggie dropped the fruit into 
his mouth, which to her, seemed too rugged for 
such delicate fare. 

“ Is it good?” she inquired. 

“ Yes,” answered the man, with a sob ; and 
Maggie saw too great tears steal out from be¬ 
neath her quivering eye-lids. 

“ Don’t cry; don’t now,” exclaimed the child, 
patting the stubble of his unshaven chin with 
her (little hand. “ You shall have them all, every¬ 
one, you shall.” 

The man opened his eyes, and looked at her. 

“ My little angel.” 

Maggie shook her head reprovingly. 

“ That isn’t my name, man. Only to think how 
grown up folks will forget. Why, it’s Maggie ?” 

“ But you seem like an angel to me.” 

“ Do I ?” answered the child, with a puzzled 
look. “ Do I ?” Then she continued, with a 
brightening countenance, “ maybe you had a 
little girl once like me, and her name was angel ?” 

“ No, I never had a little girl,” answered the 
i man in a broken voice. “ Never shall have.” 
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" Oh, dear I No little girl ? What did you do 
then ?” 

All of a sudden, the poor man seized the 
child *b hands, and burst into a passion of bitter 
tears. 

" What did I do?” he said. " Oh, little Mag¬ 
gie ! it is years and years sinoe 1 hare seen the 
innocent face of a child.” 

" But you’ve got me now, so don’t cry—don’t 
cry. I’ll come up here twice as much; so will 
Miss Maud, and mar, and every one of us. Then 
the young gentleman, he loves you like any¬ 
thing.” 

All the time she was talking, Maggie had been 
wiping away the tears from that grieving face 
with the corner of her apron. At last the man 
became more composed. How could he help it, 
with that innocent little creature comforting him 
so tenderly ? 

"Now,” she said, smiling upon him, as his 
passion of grief waned. “ You must be good, for 
Maud said you must eat every one of them your 
own self, because they are so sweet and cool. 
There, now, that’s something like.” 

"But you will help me, little one?” 

“ No. ’ Cause she said they were nice for sick 
folks, and cost ever so much more than apples 
and things.” 

“ But you must. It will do me most good so.” 

Maggie shook her little grave head. 

“ No, that will never do at all. She wouldn’t 
touch’fem, and I won’t. But I’ll tell you what: 
there is. a little, rosy-red apple on the floor, and 
I’ll eat that while you finish them up.” 

Down the child dropped to the floor, where a 
stray apple had rolled from the basket. 

" Now,” she said, climbing back to her place. 
"You and I will just eiyoy ourselves.” 

As a proof of her own honest intentions, the 
child buried her white teeth in the rosiest side 
of her apple, smacked her moist lips over it, and 
shook her head till the sick man absolutely fbund 
himself longing for the grapes out of pure animal 
sympathy. 

" Now,” said Maggie, with evident reluctance, 
as if she felt herself to be a hard-hearted little 
thing. "I must go down and see about baby; 


but don’t you get to taking on again. I’ll come 
right back the minute I can.” 

The sick man nodded his head, and Maggie 
went away, leaving a scrap of old newspaper, 
and the skeleton stems of a bunch of grapes lying 
upon it, just within reach of the invalid’s rest¬ 
less hand. 

This man found it very lonely after the child 
had gone. At first he seized upon the grape- 
stems, and crumbled them in his fingers. Then 
he took up the scrap of paper, and gazed at it 
vacantly awhile, turned it over, and read some¬ 
thing that checked the very breath on his lips. 

Starting up ia his bed, he called loudly for the 
child. She had lingered in the passage, telling 
Maud about the sick man, and ran back at once, 
when the sharp sound of his voice reached her. 

“ Child ! child 1 Can you get me a pen, some 
ink, and a little scrap of paper anywhere?” 

" I—I don’t know. I don’t think any of us 
hero have got ’em,” answered Maggie, startled 
by his vehemence. 

"Try! Try! Ask for a pencil, if there is 
neither pen nor ink. A pencil and a scrap of 
paper. Surely you can get that.” 

" I—I’ll try ; indeed I will.” 

The little creature did try, and came bock with 
a half sheet of foolscap, and the stump of a pen¬ 
cil. The patient took these with hands that 
shook so violently he could hardly hold the pen¬ 
cil ; but he wrote, though his right hand leaped 
nervously from the paper at every word. At 
last, as he signed some name, a sob broke from 
him, as if the effbrt had been a terrible one. 
Then he folded the paper, and, holding it in his 
hand, spoke to the child. 

" Little Maggie, are you afraid to go out of 
errands alone?” 

" Me? What should make me afraid ?” 

" Could you carry this letter for me ?” 

" Of course I could; but where?” 

" Come close, and I will tell you.” 

The child drew close to the bed, and listened 
attentively to the eager directions which the in¬ 
valid gave her in a swift, feverish voice. Then 
she took the folded paper, and went out. 

(to be continued.) 


LINES. 

BY HARRY J. VERNON, 


It is not anger that we feel, 

'When we are loved no more. 

Why blame the fickle tide that leaves 
The desolated shore? 


While hope remains, we straggle on, 
We toll, we strive, we dare! 

When all Is lost, we bow the heed, 
And die in grim despair. 
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BY ELLA 

It was a bright, crisp autumn morning when 
I rang the bell of the palatial mansion, for the 
first time, where I was going out as governess. 
The neighborhood was in a now part of tho city, 
and peopled by a new aristocracy, and the very 
dwellings and side-walks glistened with preten¬ 
tious newness. 

The inevitable colored-man admitted mo, and 
flourished me, with a bow, up one flight of stairs 
to the “ Bitting-room.” The children were there 
by themselves, two frightened morsels of seven 
and nine; and I was obliged to devote my first 
efforts to the task of convincing them that I was 
not an ogress come to devour them. They looked 
delicate, poor little things! and I felt like taking 
them into my lap, and coddling them. 

While engaged in something very much like 
this, the tallest girl I ever saw swept through the 
room, in a trailing dness of the richest silk, 
overloaded with trimming. She was excessively 
ugly, with a doughy sort of face, and a very 
supercilious expression. 

This expression became a positive sneer, os 
she regarded me and my charges; and I felt 
myself eyeing her with a defiant stare, as the 
angry blood rushed to my face. Never a word 
did she speak; and the children looked awe¬ 
stricken, as she rustled out as silently as she 
ha l come in. 

“That’s Mary Jane,” said little Annie, the 
elder of the two children, os though she ex¬ 
pected me to be very much impressed. 

“ Well, Mary Jane’s a very disagreeable-look¬ 
ing person,” I replied, without a moment’s re¬ 
flection ; “ and she is dressed in a very vulgar 
manner for this early hour of the day. Who 
i3 she?” 

“ Why, she’s— si*’.er!” said both of the chil¬ 
dren together, after staring at me in amazement. 
They evidently regarded “Mary Jane” as the 
glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 

This was pleasant, certainly, for every word 
I had said would be repeated; but I had to mako 
the best of it. 

•‘Well, never mind,” I said, “I want to see 
now if my little girls can read. Betrin with that 
picture, Annie.” 

Such books as those ohildren had! So ele¬ 
gantly bound and illustrated: primers and 
“ helps,” such as my childhood had never even 
148 
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seen. An auriferous atmosphere pervaded the 
whole house; and I should scarcely have been 
surprised to see the tempting luncheon that ap¬ 
peared before my departure, served on plates 
of gold. 

I was quite pleased with the first day’s ex¬ 
perience; and I began to think that if “ Mary 
Jane,” could be chained up while I was on duty, 
the teaching would bo quite endurable. 

But that unamiable damsel seemed to take a 
malicious pleasure in crossing my path ; and the 
next time I encountered her, she looked as 
though she felt disposed to make a face at me. 
I knew, from her expression, that Annie had re¬ 
peated what I had said; probably with some 
additions; and as she had not regarded me 
favorably before, I could scarcely look now for 
any manifestation of pleasure at my appearance. 

We passed each other in silence, and I wended 
my way to the sitting-room. There I found Mrs. 
Slater, the stout mother of my charges; and she 
was graciously pleased to be quite sociable. She 
was not on very good terms with the English 
grammar, and she used some expressions that 
were a novelty to me; but she evidently did the 
best she could, and tried to make me comfort¬ 
able and contented. 

Tho phildren were quite loveable; and I 
thought I had been rather fortunate than other¬ 
wise. To be sure there was a sharp sorrow tug¬ 
ging at my heart; but I had resolved not to be 
a blighted being, and I think I managed to escape 
it. Ilad I been Ariadne, I would never have 
called Theseus back, but would have bidden him 
a happy voyage. 

One day, on my arrival at the Slater mansion, 
it struck me that the premises wore a festive air. 
I encountered a huge, glittering qptrgnt being 
carried through the hall by a man from the con¬ 
fectioner’s; the drawing-room was in process of 
a grand sweeping, and Mrs. Slater and the chil¬ 
dren had their hair in crimping-pins. 

“ Mamma is going to have a party to-night,” 
called out the little ones in glee. “We’ll have 
lots of fun, and ever so many good things. Are 
you coming, Miss Anvers ?” 

“There won’t be enough white grapes, maybe,” 
said little Belle, who evidently did not relish any 
unnecessary addition to the guests. 

“ I know who’s coming,” continued Annie, 
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looking rery wise, •' Mary Jane’s beau, Mr. 
Middleton. Mary Jane said she’d rather hare 
him come, if all the rest stayed away. M 

44 Mary Jane’s beau, Mr. Middleton f” I re¬ 
peated to myself. Could his name be Frank? 

1 wouldn’t ask, but 1 sat there trembling all 
over, while the children prattled on. He had 
acted strangely enough, to be sure; but I couldn’t 
fency him descending to the level of Mary Jane 
Slater. 

The leasons were qaite set aside that day; for 
Mrs. Slater suddenly appeared, in a state of 
oomionl distress. 

“ Isn’t it too bad?” she half sobbed. 44 That 
wretched Allen, whom we promised to pay ex¬ 
orbitantly, the only man in the oity who ean 
give cut flowers just the right look, and who 
always ornaments the supper-table so exquisitely, 
has deserted me, and gone over to Mrs. Parker’s, 
who also gives a party to-night. She belongs to 
the very cream, you know; and I suppose Allen 
thought there was more to be gained in attend¬ 
ing to her—though not in the way of money, 
I’m sure. We’ve got about two bushels of flowers 
down-stairs, and nobody to fix ’em.” 

Now I felt really sorry for this poor woman, 
who did not 41 belong to the cream,” and I was 
passionately fond of working with flowers; bo I 
said, presently, 

You may think it presuming in me, Mrs. 
Slater, but I have had some experience in arrang¬ 
ing flowers, and if you will accept my services, 
you are very welcome to them.” 

44 I’m sure you* re very good,” replied poor 
Mrs. Slater, 44 and I shall be ever -so much ob¬ 
liged to you.” 

“Then you’ll come to the party, won’t you?” 
6aid Annie. 

44 And I guess there’ll be enough white grapes,” 
whispered Belle. 

I was busy during all the rest of the day. I 
seemed to be needed everywhere. Great baskets 
of bloom, deserted by the faithless Allen, were 
emptied out upon the dining-room table, and I 
reveled among tea-rosebuds, violets, ferns, and 
all sorts of floral beauties, to my heart’s con- 
content. 

It was a fancy of Mrs. Slater's that every 
lady and gentleman should have a small bouquet, 
marked with her, or his, name. 

44 It always seemed to me a kind of comfort to 
take something home from a party,” remarked 
the good woman, 4 4 and they can have their 
bokayt , you know, to keep.” 

She gave me the list of names, and I was not 
long in finding that of Mr. Middleton. It was 
Mr. Frank Middleton, too. He ought to have 
Vol. DX1I1.—10 


whatever expressed fickleness, I thought; but, 
involuntarily, 1 found myself twisting some 
violets, and ferns, and one pink rosebud together; 
the rosebud in the center, a doable row of violets 
around it, and the ferns forming a lovely fringe- 
like border. I would not make a duplicate ; and 
as I fastened on the name, a few hot tears drop¬ 
ped upon the dewy blossoms. I was living over 
again a summer pastoral that, with its fleeting 
beauty, had brought me an exceeding happiness. ■. 

It was a commonplace story enough ; a quaint, 
little, New England town, where I spent the 
summer, quaffing large draughts of health from 
the strong, breezy atmosphere; a chance ac¬ 
quaintance, a warm friend, a devoted lover, all 
developed in the space of three months; a favor¬ 
ite walk past a saw-mill, a bed of forget-me-nots 
growing by the road-side, and’the tall figure bent 
humbly to gather them, turning back at me laugh¬ 
ing eyes, as 1 demanded more and more, and 
would not be satisfied: wild-roses and delioate 
ferns growing farther on; the invariable bouquet 
I twisted together of forget-me-nots, stripped of 
their superabundant green leaves, a bordering 
of fern, and a deeply-tinted wild-rosebud in the 
center; how vivid it all seemed 1 

44 1 never saw a bouquet like this before,” my 
companion once said, 44 and I do not suppose I 
ever Bhall again, unless it comes from your 
hands.” 

“Then,” I replied, gayly, 44 if we should be 
separated, and get lost, each to the other, if you % 
see a bouquet like this, you will know that I 
am near.” 

44 You will not forget?” he asked, quite earn¬ 
estly, 44 for such a thing might be; and in that 
case flowers would have a language more beau¬ 
tiful to me than they ever had before.” 

I laughingly promised ; and here I was, with 
a bouquet as nearly like the old ones as possi¬ 
ble ; and yet assuring myself, all the while, that 
the man did not deserve it. 

I had not, until then, the slightest idea as to 
the quarter of the globe in which he might hap¬ 
pen to be. He might now be a pirate on the high 
seas, for all I knew to the contrary—although 
he had given me the impression that he was a 
gentleman of means, traveling about for plea¬ 
sure. I had been obliged, through the illness of 
a relative, to leave Maplewood very suddenly, 
while Frank was absent on a two days’ hunting 
expedition; and never, from that time to this, 
had I heard a word from him, or received the 
least clue to his whereabouts. 

I thought, as I tied my bouquet, of Blondcl, 
who found his lion-hearted master by singing a 
stave of the ditty dear to both of them before the 
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Austrian dungeon; but, unlike him, I could not 
be at all sure that my master was worthy 
finding. 

Mrs. Slater had exhausted her exclamations 
oyer the “AoAoy*,” when “Mary Jane” bore 
down upon us more supercilious, if possible, 
than orer. 

“ 1 should say you had mistaken your calling,” 
she remarked, after a critical inspection of my 
handiwork. “ You might make your fortune in 
flowers.” 

“ Perhaps I shall,” I replied, buoyantly. My 
little bouquet was a fragile venture that might 
oome back to me laden with happiness, though 
1 dared soaroely to hope for it. 

The party was not to be a crash, or a jam, only 
a choice gathering; and at Mrs. Slater’s solici¬ 
tation, I stayed, just to look on from a secure 
corner. I felt that I mast see if Frank Middle- 
ton was my Frank, and if he oared for the 
bouquet. 

“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Slater to me, a week 
afterward, “ I really thought the man was crasy: 
the way he ranted round about that bokay , as 
soon as he could get me alone, was a caution! 
And when 1 told him who fixed it, and that you 
was in the house then, he just dashed after you— 
and there you was, a runnin’ up-stairs, and act¬ 
ing as contrary as ever you could. And Uy 
think that he was your own sweetheart, afWrfu! 


Mary Jane’s as mad as hops, for she’d quite set 
her mind on Mr. Middleton. But she ain’t my 
own daughter, you know; and I don’t care much, 
only I’ve got to have her around all the longer. 
1 hope Bhe’ll go off one of these days.” 

I hoped so, too, though I pitied the man she 
went off with. 

When I asked Frank why he had not found 
mein all that time, nor even written, he inno¬ 
cently replied that, as I had not given him any 
address, and had mentioned at least three 
different cities in which I niight spend the 
winter, he did not think this was to be won¬ 
dered at. 

I hung my stupid head in silent humiliation; 
and when I was informed that the slandered 
youth had been reduced to a state of despair, 
on his return from trouting, to find that I hod 
departed without leaving a trace behind; that 
he had been on a hopeless chase after me ever 
since; and had followed several young ladies for 
a mile or two, from a fancied likeness to myself; 
I felt that only the most abject submission would 
atone for my delinquencies. 

“ Had it not been for this dear little bouquet,” 
said he, tenderly caressing the object in ques¬ 
tion, “ we might have continued wandering m 
space, lijtfo-twtnost planets, without ever ooming 
in^o^msion.” 

"^What wonder I call my story “ What Cam* 
or a Bouqubt.” 


CONSTANCY*. 

BY ANNI* R0BRRT80N NOXOV. 


0*n the for purple fields of night, 

O’er tho wide bom, that rido and swell, 
My folthful spirit takes its flight 
Tow'rd one it over loved too well. 
Ileeds not the blackness of the dusk, 

. .The thunderiug witers holds at bay; 
Freed from this clay’s enfolding husk, 

It walks beside thy soul to-day. 


Fallows thoe like a constant thought. 
Which most enthralls when undefined; 
More like a peaco by vision wrought, 

To cool thy restless, fevei/ed mind, 
floes with thee, be it good or Ill; 

fimiles with thy joy, weeps for thy pain; 
Withstands indifference’s blight and chill— 
Repulsed, it meek returns again. 


THE TROPIC LAND. 

BY T. C. IRWIN. 


Debp in the South, beyond the burning rone. 

And breathless areas of unfooted sand, 

Oh I sun and stars, ye look upon a land 
Of Afric life, exuberant and lone; 

Moulded by Nature’s hot colossal hand— 

A pagan hell and paean paradise— 

From whose wido upland wooded realms are blown 


winds we breathe, from central peaks of snow 
Far in th’ unsighted West, and o’er the glow 
Of vegetation vast, where fountains rise— 

Wells of a world of waters—whence there flow 
I>ik 0 -rivers toward the Ethiopic skies, 

And wastes unknown—innnmprnble and clear. 

Like silver tracery on the full rooonV sphere. 
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cashmere or merino. This costume is composed 
of two colors, or two shades of the same color. A 
'brjji^r ot.ljgfrter $bade of olAye-green,, or black 

and light gray; the J at ter combination is repre- 


Most dress-makers fasten these plaits down upon 

a lining of crinoline. The plaits may he con- 
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We give here something quite new in the shape 
and design of the Polonaise. The material is 


2 sented by our cut. 'The under-skirt is of gray, 
“kilted,” after the fashion of the Highland 
kilt. It is cut perfectly straight, (no gores.) 
and very full. Five to six widths of merino will 
be required. There is a large box-plait laid 
down the front of the skirt, and then the side- 
phutings are laid back from that on either side. 
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tinued entirely to the waist, or stop at about nine 
inches from it. A large figure would be im¬ 
proved by this arrangement, while a slight one 
should continue the fullness to the waist. The 
Polonaise is cut with a vest of black. The skirt 
and upper part of the sleeve is of black, while the 
over-jacket is gray, forming a basque at the back. 
The skirt and jaoket are trimmed with a knotted 
silk fringe, as may be seen. The back part of 
the skirt of the Polonaise is cut square, and not 
looped up in' any way, ooming down to within 
twelve inches of the under-skirt, while the front 
is looped quite high at the sides. The sleeve 
has six small pieces down the arm, from the 
shoulder to the cuff, which is formed of a full 
plaiting of the gray merino. A small bow at the 
top of the shoulder, and at the cuff, completes 
the sleeve. Twelve yards of gray, and five yards 
of black material will be requisite. Colored 
merinos of all the new shades, can be bought in 
good qualities, “ Lupin's” make, for $1.25 per 
yard. 

Our next (see preceding page) is designed for a 
water-proof material, either navy-blue, or dark 
plum oolor. The under-skirt is ornamented by 



a deep flounce, slightly frill, and cut straight; 
this is put on under the points, which are bound 
with an alpaca braid. The upper row of points are 
not cut out; the braid is simply doubled and 
stitched on to simulate points, so arranged as to 
form diamonds. A row of buttons is arranged 
down the front of the skirt. The Polonaise is cut 
double-breasted, with a rolling coat collar. It is 
buttoned, two buttons below the waist, and then 
i turned back, and fastened with a button. These 
fronts are to be faced with black silk, as are also 
the ouffc of the sleeves. For this Climerle a tight 
coat-sleeve would be more desirable than the open 
one in the design. However, this is only a matter 
of taste and comfort. This Polonaise is looped 
quite high at the sides, but only a very little at 
the back. Eight to ten yards of water-proof 


material will be required, which material can 
be bought at all prices, from one dollar and 
twenty-five cents to three dollars and fifty cents 
per yard. 

Thepretty garment, (just given) for a girl three 
years old, is made of French Nainsook, with em¬ 
broidered rufiies. Two of them are placed at 
the bottom of the skirt, headed by a bunch of 
quarter-inch tucks. The waist is made up almost 
entirely of insertion, with tucks between. The 
sleeves are of the ruffles ; belt of insertion, tied 
at the back with bow and ends of the Nainsook. 
Two yards of Nainsook, six to seven yards of 
ruffling, and two and a quarter yards of inser¬ 
tion, will be required. Ruffles of the Nainsook, 
with tiny tucks in them, may be substituted for 
the embroidered ones, if preferred. 

Another little robe for a child of one to two 
years, made of Nainsook, with the embroidered 



edging put on plain. Two rows on the bottom of 
the skirt, and two rows up the front, passing 
over the waist and reaching to the neck, where 
the edging is put on to form a yoke, which also 
forms the sleeves. Five yards of wide edging, 
and the same of narrow, for a heading; one and 
a half yards of Nainsook or cambrio. 



We give, next, a kilted skirt and jacket for a 
boy of four to fivoyears. This suit it to be made 
either of merino, poplin, serge, or cloth. Navy- 
blue is the prettiest, or else a Scotch plaid. The 
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skirt is sewed on to a petticoat-body, and is really 
made exactly like one; a wide box-plait in froit, 
ornamented with a row of buttons, and the plait¬ 
ing turned back from it, all round to the middle 
of the back, where the plaits meet. Four widths 
of merino is required, for the plaits have to be 
laid very deep, and then run down upon the 
under side, to keep them in place. The jacket 
comes just a trifle below the waist, and is cut in 
long slashes of three inches each, which are 
bound with a black silk braid, above which are 
three or four rows of narrow silk embroidery 
braid, (all black,) a button in each point. This 
is worn over a white skirt waist, with a dimity 
ruffle collar. Three buttons and loopes fasten it 
it in front, half way down. Half to three- 
quarters of a yard of merino will cut the jacket, 
two pieces of embroidery braid, three or four 
yards of galloon binding, and two deien buttons. 
Of single width material, such as serges, double 
the quantity will be required; and if a plaid is 
used, the skirt is prettier if it is made on the 
bian instead of straight. 

We close with a pattern for a new style boot, 
called the 44 Hungarian.*’ Also a baby’s boot. 



Als > short dresses for children to sleep in. Also 
a pretty pattern for girls’ drawers for day-wear. 



In the front of the number, we give a lady’s 
flannel under-bodice. This comfortable tight- 
fitting under-bodice, with short sleeves, is of 
flannel, bound with scarlet silk braid, and em¬ 


broidered in point russe with scarlet silk; it 
buttons in front with scarlet buttons. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a 
jacket without sleeves. This gray cashmere jacket 
is lined with gray silk, and bound with silk along 



the scalloped edges. It is made to lit the figure, 
with buttons down the fropt, and a scalleped 
stand-up collar. 

We give also a crepe de chine fichu. This 
pretty little fichu consists of a three-cornered 
piece of erepe de chine, forty inches long on the 
cross side, and twenty-six inches long on the 

straight sides. Cut a slit t^o inches long in the 



center of the cross side, hem the handkerchief 

all round, including the slit, and trim it with a 
five-inch wide blue silk fringe. Then turn over 
the upper edge to the depth of three inches, and 
gather up the center according to illustration. 

Also a chignon collar. Also a new and stylish 
pattern for an in-door jacket, with a sash tied 
about the waist. It is made of pale gray flannel, 
and the edge is festooned with blue. The cuffs 
and collar are quilted blue satin, and the band 
likewise is blue, being finished off with tassels. 

We give, also in the front of the number, some 
patterns for winter over-coats for boys. 


BRAIDING PATTERN 



KNITTED OVERSHOE. 


BY MRS. JA 91 WlATlV. 



This overshoe, or foot-warmer, to be worn in- held on by a broad elastic, and has a tor trim- 
doors, over thin boots or shoes, is without a heel, ming across the instep. The knitting is worked 
and consists of a knitted front, lined with tor backward and forward so an to appear plain on 
sewn to a felt sole, also lined with fur. It is the outside. 













DIAGRAM FOR THE NEW 8TYLE BASQUE GAPE. 
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Small capes are fashionable this winter for The string, of which we hare spoken, should be 
wearing over Polonaises and blouses. The pattern sewn to the center of the waist, and tacked above 
we give this month is from Paris, and is a pretty the openings of the basque. The trimming on 
deviation trom the ordinary pelerine, as it forms the wrong side of the oape is lace, which is 
a basque at the back, and falls into the figure by carried en cascade down the back, and loops of 



means of an inner string. The pattern repre- watered ribbon inserted among the folds. This 
sents one half of the cape, and can be made either cape would also be useful over a braided serge 
of black cashmere me velvet, er of same material dress. We give a diagram, from which any lady 
as the Polonaise. may cut the basque cape out for herself. 
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KNITTED MANTLE FOR A GIRL 


BY MBS. JAN* WEAVES. 



This child’s mantle is knitted with white wool, 
in an open stitch, and lined with blue llama. 
Hound the bottom of the mantle and the cape is 
a scalloped edging, worked in orochet, with tufts 
of fringe knitted into scallops. Begin by cutting 
out the pattern of the mantle in lining muslin, 
Arranging the plaits before commencing the knit¬ 
ting. Then make a chain the length required 
for the bottom of the mantle, with a fine wooden 
or crochet needle; take up the stitches with a 
steel knitting-needle, and work as follows:—1st 
row, purled; 2nd row, plain; 3rd row, purled ; 
4th row, alternately knit 3 together, knit 3, 1 
plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, on the following stitch. 
Repeat these 4 rows, reversing the pattern as you 
proceed. At the armhole, work the fronts and 
back separately, decreasing at the sides ac¬ 


cording to the muslin pattern. Begin the cape 
at the two back corners, and the sleeves at the 
bottom, and work them as above. Work a row 
of double in crochet along the fronts and the 
bottom of the mantle, round the two halves of 
the cape and the bottom of the sleeves, obser\- 
ing that the wrong side of the knitting must be 
the right side of the mantle, and on the row cf 
double work a row of treble scallops, as follows : 
* 1 double, 2 chain, miss 2, 6 treble on the fol¬ 
lowing double, 2 chain, miss 2 underneath. Line 
the separate pieces, then stitch them together, 
and bind tbs neck with blue ribbon, leaving ends 
to tie in front. Tie in tufts of wool C inches 
long to each soallop, according to illustration, 
and 6ew on a blue bow with long ends at the 
back of the neck. 


DESIGN FOR FIRE-SCREEN AND BORDER. 

BT MBS. JANE W1AY1B 


In the front of the number we give a design j tion. We also give an engraving of the stand 
for a fire-screen and border, in colors, so that it f to be used for the fire-screen. Any carpenter, 
may be worked from the pattern, without descrip- > or cabinet-maker, can make one from this cut. 


l')G 
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CHILD’S KNITTED PETTICOAT 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER* 



Knit this petticoat with white fleecy wool and 
bono needles, and work the crochet scalloping 
with scarlet fleecy. Begin at the bottom on a 
chain of 300 stitches joined to a circle, and work 
7 times alternately 6 rows purl, 6 rows plain, so 
as to form 14 horizontal ribs. In the 1st row of 
tho 2nd plain rib decrease l stitch after each 60, 
and repeat this decrease in every 6th row. After 
the 14th rib, knit backward and forward 8 moro 
ribs, continuing the decrease above. Now begin 
the body, knitting backward and forward, 1 
stitch plain, I pnrl, reversing the stitches in the 
alternate rows. In the 1st row knit the first 
an l last 30 stitches of the skirt in twos, so as to 
decrease 15 stitches on each side, and leave 156 
stitches for the body. Knit 56 rows without 


change, and in the 37th row castoff 6 stitches on 
either side of the middle 72 stitches, and finish 
the front first, taking off gradually at each end 
to form the armhole. In like manner knit the 
backs separately. Work the shoulder-straps on 
the same pattern on 7 stitches, 52 rows, with a 
row of double crochet in scarlet wool round the 
the edge. Sew them to the body and trim round 
the skirt and the body with crochet scallops in 
red wool. First a row of the double on the knit¬ 
ting, then a row of scallops, as follows:—1 dou¬ 
ble, 2 chain, 4 double long treble with a 2 chain 
between on the 4th following stitch, 2 chain, 
missing 3 underneat h. Fasten behind with but¬ 
tons and crochet loops. 


SPRIG IN EMBROIDERY. 
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E D I T 0 It'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

How to Weak the HaiR.—It in * great mistake, slavishly 
to follow the prevailing fashion of wearing the hair, irre¬ 
spective of its fitness to yourself. We have, all along, warned 
our fair readers against dressing, too rigidly, in any style that 
is un becoming to them. Always follow the fashions so far 
aj they suit your fhoe’and figure, but never further: the art 
of dressing well consists in adapting the style of the hour to 
your own requirements. 

The first thing to he avoided in dressing the hair is not to 
pile on your head more than a human head is able to grow. ; 
An abundance of hair is a crown and glory to a woman, and 
where it is deficient, either naturally or from sickness, cue- j 
tom allows, and good taste recommends, that artificial hair 
should be substituted. But the thing should never be over¬ 
done, as it is by too many ladies. Anything that is obviously , 
artificial becomes revolting. The sham stands out unmis- ; 
takably revealed; ceases to be elegant; looks, in fact, vulgar. , 
The same remark applies to the manner of plaiting, or 
otherwise arranging the hair. Always do this, whatever j 
the style, as naturally as possible. 

Let every woman study her face before she dresses her < 
hair, as she studies her complexion, or gown, before she 
buys a bonnet. If she finds her forehead narrowing above , 
the choek-bone, let her never fail to insert pads in her hair j 
at the side. If it be a broad forehead, while her face is nar- j 
row, let her avoid this style rigidly, whatever be the fashion. ] 
If her head is slightly flat, plaits across it, or the hair turned j 
over a cushion, are the only alternatives; but if naturally too j 
high, lot her give the ftillness of hair to other parts. If the j 
head be perfect in shape, still let her disregard tho fashion, j 
and make a point of showing a charm that is exceedingly ; 
rare. It would be simply waste and ruin to pad it into all 
sorts of shapes. Those who have a Greek-shaped head, may ; 
copy antique coiffures; but no others. 

A woman owes it to herself to look as pretty as it is pos¬ 
sible. To dreafc badly, to wear the hair unbecomingly, is 
not only a mistake, it is almost a crime. Every woman can 
bo, if she chooses, a picture, at least to a certain extent 
Not only are lovers to be won, but husbands kept lovers, by 
neatness, appropriateness, and taste in dress. 

Too Mucn Extra vaoancs.— Do not, fbr'a moment, suppose 
that a costume is elegant in proportion to its oosti Beyond 
a certain point, on the contray, expense becomes vulgarity. 
Tue luxury of a fine lady’s toilet In Paris, and among the 
injre extravagant here, has now reached its utmost limit 
Formerly, when Worth, Aurilley, or Roger asked, for au out- 
ofdoor dress, a hundred, or a hundred and twenty dollars 
in gold, people said that their prices amounted almost to a 
swindle. Such drosses, by the time they reached America, 
and the duties and other expenses were paid, cost from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars in greenbacks. 
But now, even in Paris, it is a common thing to pay a hun¬ 
dred and fifty or two hundred dollars in gold for a walking- 
dross. Worth gets four hundred dollars in gold for a velvet 
dress, and from two to three hundred for a cashmere ouo. 
These dresses, by the time they arrive in Philadelphia, or 
New York, cost the fair wearer from fivo hundred to eight 
hundred dollars in currency. Others are even more expen¬ 
sive. An evening-dress, with lace, frequently represents a 
thousand or two dollars, the price of a small farm. We used 
to hear loud outcries about the extravagance of the French 
Empire, but the Frenoh Republic has put its predecessor 
quite to shame. In our opinion, extravagance in dress has 
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gone too far, and a reform, and a speedy one, is needed. We 
shall do what we can to bring about such a reiorm. Of 
course, it is only very rich ladies, who buy the dresses ws 
speak of; but even the wives and daughters of millionaires 
spend too much, when they spend thousands on a dress. 

To Clean Gilt Frames.— Half a pint of vinegar, a large 
painter’s brush, small sponge; mix tho vinegar with a quart 
of cold water, dip your sponge, (which should be one never 
used for any other purpose) into the water and vinegar, 
squeeze it as dry as possible, then dip your brush into the 
mixture, and apply it to a bit of the frame, as if painting it. 
Immediately follow the brush with tho sponge, absorbing 
and drying the part washed. Continue until the whole 
frame is done, constantly washing your brush in cold water 
after using it. Well wash the sponge and brash in cold 
water, and put them away in a clean place until wanted 
again. We give this in answer to an inquiry. 

4 , Five Dollar Engraving, as will be seen by our adver¬ 
tisement, will be given to any subscriber to “ Peterson,” 
whether singly or in chib*, who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nomi nal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is to subscribers to “ Peterson.” Thus, for 
|2.60, any person can get either of our five dollar premiums 
—as well as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1873; or, in a club, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri¬ 
odical offers. Whatever others do, M Peterson” always does 
better. 

“The G ems or Art.”—W e have often been asked to pub¬ 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“ Peterson.” We have done so accordingly this year, and will 
Bond it, as a premium to persona getting np clvbs, if they prefer 
; it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book has been called “ The Gems of 
Art,” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates. 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
< copy, but also the premium picture and the 44 Gems.” For a 
; dollar extra we will send tits “ Geras” to any subscriber. 

High Collarettes. —The fashion of combing up the half 
; behind so as to leave the neck free, has led to changes not 
only in bonnets but also in the linen. We now see high 
; collarets plaited and fluted, such as could not be worn wit* 
the hack hair han g in g down. Ladies of slender figures aul 
; with long necks are, this winter, adopting the GabrielU 
collarette. 

Sunshine in the House. —A lady writes:—“ The coming 
! year will make ten years in succession that my daughter or 
; I have got up clubs for your magazine, and wo think it has 
i> improved in beauty and interest every year. Indeed we 
; could no more keep house without it, than we could without 
sunshine, for it truly does come like a sunshine.” 

Belts of very thick grosgrain silk are more fashionable 
than the leather belts, which are already getting common. 
These belts are fastened with agraffes of oxydized silver or 
of jeweled enamel, in the medieval stylo. The wide moire 

I sash, looped at the side, is also fashionable for dressy toilets. 

Ir Those Getting Ur Clubs prefer any other of our en¬ 
gravings to “Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” they have 
only to say so, when they remit, and we will send tho one 
< they wish. See the list in our advertisement. 
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Ora Nsw Prsmium Mxmotint roa 1873, proves, as we 
predicted, one of the moat popular we have ever had. The 
lubject is 44 Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem ,* 4 alter a very 
celebrated picture, by Or Charles Eastlake, late President 
of the Royal Academy. We are rapidly introducing this 
beantifol engraving into tens of thousands of households. 
When framed and hung up, it is an ornament to any parlor. 
A little exertion in getting subscribers for 44 Peterson** will 
entitle any person to a copy of this valuable engraving 
gratis. See our unprecedented offers, In the Prospectus for 
1373, on the third page of the cover. 

Borrows of oxydiaed metal are very fashionable, and for 
simple costumes the plain blaok mother-of-peal button, which 
ii not so black but that it lights up with a thousand tints of 
color in the sunshine. This button looks best for cloth and 
velveteen costumes. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Guy Earlscowrfs Wife, By Mary Agnes Fleming. 1 ro/., 
12 mo. New York: G. W. Carielon d Go. —This novel illus¬ 
trates the difference between a popular one that is good and 
a popular one that is bad. For no story is admired by the 
general public thftt Is not full of stir and incident. “ Ivan- 
hoe,” M Quentin Durward ,** 44 Kenilworth,” and all the most 
popular of Scott's novels, are as crowded with romantic ad¬ 
venture as are 44 Lady Audley’a Secret,” or “ East Lynn** it¬ 
self. The difference is, that, in Scott, the characters act 
consistently, and the events evolve themselves naturally. 
Bat in the mere sensational novel this id not so. In the 
present fiction probability is constantly violated. Yet, be¬ 
cause Mrs. Fleming keeps the action up, never allowing the 
interest to flag even for a single chapter, her novel will be 
popular. Persohs of taste and refinement, indeed, will 
throw it down with moro or less impatience; but the ordi¬ 
nary public, that reads only for excitement, and that Is not 
critical, will devour its pages breathlessly. We really think 
that this author, however, could do better things; and we 
regret, for her own sake, that she does not try. 

Garnered, Sheave*: The Complete Poetical Work* of J. G. 
Holland. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Oo. —We should like to have room for an extended notice 
of this volume. The qualities of Dr. Holland’s genius are not 
as intelligently appreciated as they ought to be; for, though 
ev*ry one admits his popularity, few comprohend exactly 
how sound are the reasons for it. We may say, in few words 
that he is In sympathy with the great heart of humanity ; 
that he appeals directly to his readers in pure language, and 
with forcible imagery; and that his subjects are not only, as 
a rule, artistically treated, but, what is too often neglected, 
are also artistically choeen. We are glad to see his poetical 
works in so elegant and convenient a volume. Tho book, if 
wo mistake not, will become a household one, in tens of 
thousands of families. It has a portrait of the author. 

Dr. WainwrighCs Patient. By Edmund Yates. 1 col., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper <£ Brothers. —This is a new novel by the 
author of 44 Black Sheep,” “Wrecked at Last,” etc., etc. It 
Is not a pleasant story. Mr. Yates says, in the preface, that 
all he writes is from actual observation, and that he paints 
life exactly as he sees it If so, his experiences must have 
been among some of the most worthless men and women, to 
be in respectable, not to say moral, society, we ever heard 
of: certainly, it is no credit to English life, if Buch men as 
Col. Orpington and such girls as Daisy are so common In 
London as to be fair types of a class. Even in point of art 
the selection of such characters is, we think, a mistake. A 
cheap edition. 

A Woman's Vengeance. By James Payn. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
Tori: Harper d Brothers. —This is by the author of “ Oar- 
lyon’s Year,” “ Cecil Tryst,” etc., etc. It is a cheap edition. 


Middlemarch: A Study of Provincial life. By George Eliot. 

2 vols. New York: Harper i Brother s.—We noticed this 
wonderful fiction, at some length, when the first volume 
appeared, and we have now space only to chronicle the com¬ 
pletion of tho work. Mlddlemarch combines the excellen¬ 
cies of “ Pride and Prejudice” with those of 44 Adam Bede,” 
though, even where it resembles Jane Austin, it far excels 
her. George Eliot is the first of living novelists. 

The Strange Adventures of A Photon. By William Blade. 1 
vol., 8 vo. New Yovk: Harper d Brothers .—We have rarely 
road so charming a npvel as this. The story is an exceed¬ 
ingly pleasant one, and ends happily, as all love-stories 
should. But it is in the descriptions of scenery that the book 
excels. They are foil of poetry, yet vivid and real. No living 
prose-writer equals Mr. Black in this respect. 

Erma's Engagement By the author of “ Blanche Seymour .” 

1 vol., 8 vo. PhUada: J. B. Lippincott d Co *—A charming 
novel, by an English author. Of all our American pub¬ 
lishers, the Llppincotts print tho neatest books, in the 
market; and this volume is no exception to the rule. 

Force. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: Harper 
A Brothers .—This is another of that capital series , 44 Science 
for tho Young,” with numerous engravings, which the Har¬ 
pers are pubfishing. It is written in a popular style, and is 
profusely illustrated, which greatly helps the text. 

What Kate Did. By Busan Oodidge. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers .—This is another of those delightful books 
for children of Which the present season has Jtoen so fertile. 
It is illustrated with great spirit, from designs by Addle 
Ledyard. 

Sunday Chits with Sensible Children. By Clara E. Mateaux. 

1 vol, smalt 4to. Boston: Lee d Shepard .—This 1 b a book of 
much more than ordinary merit of its kind. It is beautifully 
printed, illustrated, and bound, and treats of a very great 
variety of sutyecta in a pleasant, agreeable style. 

Dick Travers Abroad. By Miss A. T. Samuels. 4 vols., 24 mo. 
Boston: Lei d Shepard .—Each of these volumes for children 
is a separate story, their titles being 44 Palm Lands,” 44 The 
Lost Tar,” 44 On The Wave,” and 44 Little Cricket.” They are 
illustrated. 

Margaret By C. C. Fraser-TyQer. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York : 
Dodd d Mead .—The moral of this story is excellent, and the 
story itself vory 1 interesting. Mr. Tytier is a writer of much 
more than the usual skill. We can cordially recommend the 
book. The volume is illustrated. 

Helps Over Hurd Places. Second Series. By Lynda Palmer. 
1 vol., 24 mo. ZVojr, N. Y.: H. B. Nims d Oo .—Some short, 
practical stories for boys, very cleverly told, and spiritedly 
illustrated. 

For The King. By Charles Gibbon. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York• 
Harper d Brothers.—A story of the *45, when Charles Ed¬ 
ward made his romantic, but unavailing effort, to recover the 
throne of his ancestors. The tale is well told, 
t The Children of Amity Court By Louise M. Thurston. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Lee d Shepard. —A Well-written story for 
young people, suitable for a gift book. It is by tho author 
of that popular tale, “ Home In The West.’* 

Granville Valley. By Jacob Abbott 1 vol., 16 mo. New 
York: DidddMead .—One of that |«opular series of tales, 
44 The August Stories,** written for the young by Mr. Jacob 
Abbott. 

dtml Jo's Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1 vot, 16 tho. 
Roberts Brothers .—A charming volume, consisting of sketches 
of travel in Europe, done in a way that only Mias Alcott 
could do them. 

Mrs. Pollen's TwBujkt Series. 12 volt Hhatrated. Boston: 
Lee d Shepard .—Here are some charming books for children. 
44 About Dogs and Oats,” “When I Was a Girl,” and “The 
Talkative Wig,” are among the titles of the storiea 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

Honor to thk Veterans. —Honor also to the inventors j 
whoso genius have emancipated the race of women from the j 
drudgery of the needle. Honor above all to a firm which, 
liko the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company, distributee its 
machines broadcast throughout the bind at prices that even 
the poor and humble can afford to pay. A first-class ma¬ 
chine for fifty dollars! This is the proclamation of the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Company to the people. Salesroom 
at 1309 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company want agents in 
country towns. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the beet advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, And cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Maoazinm, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. I. — The Use and Abuse or Calomel. 

I warn mothers against the general use calomel, given 
so freely by too many physicians. From the smallness of 
the dose, Us almost tastelessness, the facility with which 
it may be given, it is resorted to in numberless cases, where 
it is not only unnecessary but positively injurious. 

In the bowels of children nature lias supplied an abun¬ 
dance of mucus to shield those parts, so tender in infant 
life, and to protect them from the effects of irritating sub¬ 
stances. A doso or two of calomel, however, speedily re¬ 
moves this protection of the bowels in infancy, and, when 
repeated, a train of symptoms ensues which endanger the 
child’s life, and excites alarm In the maternal bosom. Its 
strength is suddenly gono; “ its legs and arms hang helplessly 
down; it is peevish and fretful; the face assumes a pinched 
expressionone cheek is oftimes flushed, the other pule 
(aud the mother thinks it has tcorm fecer;) the abdomen is 
very hot to the hand; there is dryness of the lips, from the 
irritative fever induced by the action of the calomel; the 
nose is deprived of its natural moisture, becomes also dry, 
and itches, and the child thus picks both, And the mother 
is sure, from this symptom of irritation, that the child has 
worms, and tho doctor too often coincides, and more purga¬ 
tive modicine is given to free the little suffering patient from 
imaginary parasites! If tho child be of a very vigorous 
constitution, it may triumph over both the disease and the 
folly of tho doctor; but if, on the contrary, it be feeble, it 
will lie with its little attenuated limbs stretched out, indif¬ 
ferent to all around it, until death closes the scene. 

Children who have been over-dosed with calomel have 
always a tedious couvalescense, and exhibit an old look, in 
consequence of the rapid absorption of flit. 

Lest in my strictures in the use of calomel, some of my 
medical readers should mentally charge mo with eclecticism^ 
I will quote a few paragrapns from Dr. Bock, against whom 
no such charge can be made:— 

M When salivation does take place in the child, its effects 
are most disastrous. Sloughing of the gums and cheeks, 
general prostration, and death, are by no means nnoommon 
occurrences.” 

“ In bowel complaints, under the idea of altering the se¬ 
cretions, it has frequently helped to keep up the very intes¬ 
tinal irritation which it was given to correct.’* 

“ It ought to be a rule laid down, and rigidly followJIt 


that in very young children, mercury ought never to be 
used as a oathartic, unless thero is a special reason for re¬ 
sorting to it.” 

** Let mothers, then, who prize the health and well-being 
of tbeir children (and what mother does not?) beware of 
three little white or gray powders, too frequently prescribed 
by the family physician, whe often does so out of regard to 
the taste of the child.” 

In its place, castor oil, or the rhubarb and lime-water 
mixture, is best adapted to bowel disorders of infants aud 
children; and Husband's magnesia alone, or with half tho 
quantity of rhubarb, or an infusion of senna loaves, with 
some one of the aromatics, as ginger, annise, fennel, will 
answer every good purpose when their little stomachs are 
dogged, liven torpid, as indicated by coated tongue, etc. 
No medicine, says Professor Gross, acts so well upon the 
whole secretary system as senna. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Parlor Vines. —Next to the Irish ivy, spoken of in our 
January number, comes the hedera helix , the English ivy. 
The same soil suits this, but it is a thirsty creature—drought 
is death to it. Cover the BUiface of its soil with pebbh-s; 
these will have a tendency to keep it cool and moist; and 
enough water may be given It to keep the saucer full half 
of every day. Take cuttings from tho newest shoots, and 
root them in bottles of water in the sunshine, or place a 
vessel, containing water, near the feelers, which it throws 
out for attaching itself to some firm olyect, and these will 
change to roots, aud seek the water. Cut these rooted 
bmuchlets, and then treat the young plants for the first 
month as you would the hedera canarientit. This plant sel¬ 
dom flowers. It grows freely out of doom in England, but 
• it will not survive our winters without protection; bo many 
| persons, very sensibly, transfer the plants before tho frosts 
of autumn to their parlors. It grows slowly—two feet in 
one year is considered a good growth out of doors—but, as 
its foliage is not deciduous, it is constantly increasing in 
density and beauty of appearance. It may be kept entirely 
in the shade, if light, and good air, and plenty of water are 
given it, with the best results. Give it the stimulant, the 
same os to the German ivy. 

The Madeira vine, basetta chenopodiex, is a very beautiful 
parlor plant, bearing fragrant white flowers. It must have 
a rich, moist, loose soil for its bulbs, which increase around 
the pnrent-like potatoes. Plant these bulbs iu the garden 
in June, or take a strong brauchlet, w hen only an inch or 
two long, and sot it in the ground, and treat it like a garden 
plant till September; then accustom it slowly to the atmos¬ 
phere of the house, and it will attain a vigorous growth. It 
needs the sunshine and liberal watering through the winter. 
In June, trim it slightly, and gave it now soil; but abate its 
water, and keep it in the shade for rest during the hot 
weather. A light trellis may support it, or cords arranged 
upon the walls or windows near its pot 

The mauramlia bardayana is a pretty climber for in-doors. 
Plant the seed, or start a slip in rich, light soil in June. 
Water It freely, and give it plenty of sun, and it will blos¬ 
som profusely—elegant white, or pink, or purple bells droop¬ 
ing over the frame, that it covers for two or three months; 
this vine will wind about slender strings around a window 
with fine effect It needs a fertilizer, once a week, from the 
time the bnds first appear till blooming is past 

The smilax is another graceful and delicate parlor vine. 
It is propagated from the increase of its tubers. It delights 
in a shady, but warm situation, and must have a moist, 
rich soil. Water it frequently, but sparingly. Set the pot 
upon a bracket and lot its long branches twine around pic¬ 
ture or statuary. 
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The passion-flower Tine is desirable for parlor culture. It 
thrivos beet in fine, light soil, where it can get a profusion 
of sunlight. It caunot bear great watering. Only be sure 
that the leares will not drop from dryness, and it will flour¬ 
ish. Plant the seed, or start a cutting in moist sand. This, 
when in bloom, is a magnificent ornament to the walls of 
any apartment. 

Beside these, may be mentioned tho nasturtium, long 
branches of which cut from out-of-door plants In the autumn, 
and kept in glasses filled with soft water, will grow and 
blossom finely all winter. With these seren Tines, we have 
sufficient variety for any room. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in Out Cook-Book hat been totted by a prac¬ 
tice housekeeper. 

MiATL 

GSbtet Pie .—Procare two sets of goose giblets, clean and 
scald them; then immerse them in cold water, and drain 
them on a cloth. Cut the giblets into pieces about two In¬ 
ches long, and put them in a stew-pan with a oarrot, an 
onion stuck with four cloves, a small bunch of parsley, and 
season with salt and pepper; add a quart of broth, and a 
glass of sherry, and let them stew gently over a slow fire. 
When done, drain into a sieve, skim the fat off the broth, 
put it back into a small stew-pan, thicken it with a little 
flour, and boll for twenty minutes, stirring it all tho time 
with a wooden spoon. Now cover the bottom of the dish 
with small pieces of beef, season with mushrooms, parsley, 
sweet basil, and two shalots, pepper, and salt. Pour half the 
sance into the dish, then place the giblets, and add the re¬ 
mainder of the sauce. Cover the pie with puff paste, and 
bake for an hour and a quarter. 

Chicken Salad .—Boll or roast a nice fowl. When cold, cut 
off all the meat, and chop it a little, bat not very small; cut 
up a large bunch of celery, and mix with the chicken. Boil 
four eggs hard, mash and mix them with sweet oil, pepper, 
salt, mustard, and a gill of vinegar. Beat this mixture very 
thoroughly together, and Just before dinner, pour it over tho 
chicken. 

Venison Bleaks .—Cut them from the neck; season them 
with pepper and salt When the gridiron has been well 
boated over a bed oftbrlght coals, grease the bars, and lay 
the steaks upon it Broil them well, turning them once, 
and taking care to save as much of the gravy as possible. 
Serve them up with some currant-jelly laid on each steak. 

Slewed Babbitt in MM .—Two very yonng rabbits, not nearly 
half grown; one pint and a half of milk, one blade of mace, 
one dessertspoonful of flour, a little salt and cayenne. Mix 
the flour very smoothly with ftmr tablospoonfals of the milk, 
and when this is well mixed, add the remainder. Cut up 
the rabbits into joints, pat them into a stew-pan, with the 
milk and other Ingredients, and simmer them very gently 
until quite tender. Stir the contents from time to time, to 
keep the milk smooth, and prevent It from burning. Half 
an hour will be sufficient for the cooking of this dish. 

DESSERTS. 

Creme Frit *.—Make a smooth paste with three tablespoon- 
ftils of potato-flour and part of a pint of milk, then gradu¬ 
ally add the rest of the milk, two whole eggs, and the yolks 
of four eggs, with a pat of very fresh batter; put in sngmr to 
taste, and a few drops of essence of almonds. Place the 
mixture in a saaoe-pan on the fire, and never cease stirring 
until It is quite thick. Then spread it out on a buttered 
slab to tho thickness of half an inch. When quite cold, 
cut it out in the shape of fritters, egg and bread-crumb 
them, or dip in batter, fry them a nice color in hot laid, and 
servo with powdered sugar over them. 


Lemon Mince-Meat —Eight lemons, one pound of loaf-sugar, 
one pound and a-half of raisins, one ponnd of suet, juice of 
three or four lemons, a teacupful of brandy. Peel the lemons, 
as thickly as possible, without outting into the pulp; boil 
the peel in plenty of water till soft, then beat It well with 
the sugar till it becomes a sweetmeat, then mix the raisins 
and the suit, well minced, and chopped very fine, with the 
sweetmeat; add the Jnioe of three or fbur lemons, or more, 
according to your taste, and a teacupful of brandy. Mix all 
woll together, and tie it down quite dose in pots or in a jar. 
It will keep a year. 

Bread and Batter Pudding. —Cut slices of bread and butter, 
not too thick; place them in a pie-dish. Pour over a plain 
custard made as follows: Place a pint of fresh milk to warm 
with one teaspoonful of sugar In It, and the peel of a lemon; 
well beat up two eggs, yolks and whites; stirAhem Into the 
milk, and just before it boils, pour It over the slices, leave It 
to soak for about An hour, then fill up with fresh milk, and 
bake twenty minutes in a steady oven. The slices must not 
more than fill up about half the dish, as the bread should 
have room enough to swell. Some like grated nutmeg on 
the top. 

A Small Phm-Pudding. —Pour a cap of milk over a pound 
of fine bread-crumbs, and let them lie half an hoar; then 
beat in four ounces of sugar, half a pound of suet, chopped 
fine, half a pound of raisins, chopped, and half a teaspoonful 
of grated lemon-peel. Beat all well up with four eggs, and 
boil five hours. 

■ANITA BY. 

A Curt for Jaundice. —Take two Seville oranges, and pare 
them very thin; then chop the peel as fine as suet, to which 
put two quarts of cold water, and simmer them till .*educcd 
to a pint and a half. Strain and bottlo it Of this mixture 
take, for three successive mornings, half a pint, which will 
perfectly cure the patient 

Excellent Eye-wash. —Three or five grains of alum dissolved 
In half a pint of water, and .applied to the eyes whenever 
they are weak or Inflamed. 

Equal parts of laudanum, alcohol, and oil of wormwood 
make a good liniment for bruises, etc. 

For Making Hands Soft. —Mix honey, olive oil, and almond 
meal. Uso when washing, then wear gloves. 

Scrofulous and consumptive children are benefited by al¬ 
lowing them all the white sugar they can eat 

Constipation of the bowels may be prevented by drinking a 
tumblerfhl of cold water on rising in the morning. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fio. i.— Boy’s Suit or Gray Kerseymere.—TJ ie trousers 
are short, and banded tight at the knee; the blouse haviitg 
a full-plaited skirt *nd belted in; red-worsted stockings, 
and Tyrolese hat, with red cock's plume. 

Fio. ii.-Walkino-Dress. —The pettiooat is of brown vel¬ 
veteen, with the flounce laid in deep plaits; the upper-dress 
is of gray camel's-hair cloth, made in tho Qabrielle or prin¬ 
cess style; it is quite long and plain in front and slightly 
caught np In the back with gimp ornaments; a narrow row 
of embroidery, in brown and gray, finishes the skirt Gray 
felt hat with brown trimmings. 

Fio. hi.—Walkino-Drms or Olive-Green Cashmere.— 
The under-skirt has one deep, irregularly-plaited flounce; 
the upper-skirt is rather long, both back and front, and is 
trimmed with a worsted fringe. The waist has a coat-shaped 
basque, trimmed with large buttons; the sleeves nro trim¬ 
med with fringe and large buttons. Felt hat, trimmed with 
poppy-colored feathers. 

Fio. it.—Walking-Press or Yiolkt PoniN.—The skirt 
is trimmed with four scant, narrow ruffles, pat on two to- 
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gather, and headed by bias band* of the poplin; deep basque, 
rounded, both book and front, trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon, and black and violet fringe; jdol of lace at the neck. 
Black velvet hat, with a long violet plume. 

Fio. v.— Carriage-Dress or Bird'b-Eqo Blue.— The skirt, 
r with two narrow full-plaited flounces; between these is a 
scant scalloped flounce, bound with a darker shade of the 
silk; a plain plissis, and standing up, also scalloped, and 
bound with a darker shade of the silk, heads the upper 
flounoe, and has three pipings of the darker shade put on 
plain. The upper-skirt has a plain waist, and a short apron 
front, trimmed with a deep, rounded plaiting, and headed by 
three pipings of the darker silk; the back of the skirt has no 
trimming, but it is long and full. Hat of black velvet, trim¬ 
med with red and yellow roses. 

Fia. vi.— 'Walkino-Drrss. — The petticoat of a peach- 
colored velvet; the upper-skirt is of poppy-colored silk, 
slightly looped up; the basque is of velvet, trimmed with , 
black lace, and has a vest of the red silk. Black velvet hat, 
with poppy-colored and black feathers. Large undressed 
kid gloves. 

Fio. vi i.— House-Dress or Dove-Colored Silk Poplin.— 
The underskirt is made with three raffles in front, headed 
by a standlng-up ruffle and bias band of poplin, and with 
seven deeper ruffles at the back, with the hem bound up on 
the right side, and finished with a piping. The over-skirt is 
made open in front, and trimmed with a narrow fringe. 
Close sleeves with a wide cuff. Over the body of this dress 
is worn a fichu, made of black velvet, or crepe, trimmed with 
fringe, which crosses in front, and is tiod in a large bow, 
with long ends, which fall on the skirt at the back. 

Fio. vm.— Back or the Dbkss, No. vu n which shows how 
the overskirt is finished at the back 
General Remarks —At this season of the year, bnt few 
changes are made in the style of dress; they only depend pn 
the individual taste of the wearer. We notice, howevor, 
that lengthwise trimmings are creeping in; they hftve yet, 
by no means, taken the place of flounces and horizontal trim¬ 
mings, bnt will probably be much more generally adopted 
by spring. 

The second figure in onr steel plate gives an indication of 
this in the Gabriello dress, which we think exceedingly styl¬ 
ish ; then, too, the old melon puffs are worn. These puffs 
run the whole length of the front of the drees, covering the 
front breadth, sometimes the side gores, and are about three 
inches wide. The back of the dress is sometimes trimmed 
with ruffles np to the w^ist, sometimes with a flounce at the 
bottom, and the ordinary tuuic. 

Low Dresses are seldom worn, except at very large par¬ 
ties. The bodice for more dressy occasions is made slightly 
open in front, with white tulle or lace trimmings. 

Sashes ara very much worn, tied at the side in all kinds 
of fanciftjl ways; they miy be either of the color of the 
drees, or cf some pretty contrasting color. 

Buttons of oxydized silver, gilt, dark mother-of-pearl, etc., 
are ,all much worn in street costume; care should be taken, 
however, to use the more showy ones sparingly, or they will 
give a common appearance to the most elegant dress. 

Bonnets have undergone no change, except that the 
strings are now worn a little wider. With the turned np 
and very much rounded bonnets now in vogue, tho fashion¬ 
able voilette is the long Spanish scarf of black lace. This 
scarf envelops the hat or bonnet, and is then fastened in 
front There is a new style hat, which is daily gaining 
favor. It is very simple, for a cravat is its only ornamenta¬ 
tion. Imagine, for example, round a black velvet hat, a long 
cravate of pale blue China crepe, twisted, and with one 
pointed end falling on the hair. A marron felt hat would be 
trimmed with a pearl-grey foulard cravate, a black fait hat 
with a red foulard cravate always twisted, with one end 
hemmed, and falling low. 

Spanish Fans are now used by the nitre-fashionables; but ' 


the style is by no means general, as they are rather in tho 
way, and give no more air. 

High Combs, also of the Spanish fashion, are very popular 
for eveniug-dross; they are used with bows, puffs, ringlets, 
etc. The old-fashioned thin braid is usually seen only in 
mourning wear. The hair is dressed high from the nape of 
the neck, and rather high and narrow on top. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Via. i.— Little Girl's Dress of Blue Casumere. —The 
under-skirt is plain, the upper-skirt is made in a Polo¬ 
naise, trimmed with a narrow silk ruffle, and bows of blue 
ribbon. 

Fio. ii. — Girl’s Dress. —The under-skirt of which ismado 
of gray poplin; over-dress and basqne of chestnut-brown 
poplin, braided in a darker shade of brown. Brown felt hat, 
trimmed with gray. 

Fio. hi.—Boy’s Suit of Black Velveteen. —Cap of black 
velvet 

Fio. rv— Girl’s Dress of Plum-Oolored Poplin.— Tho 
lower as well as the upper-skirt and basque are all braided 
in black. Plum-colored felt hat and trimming. 

Fio. v.— Boy’s Suit of Fawn-Colored Cloth. —Over-coat 
of the same color. Black cloth cap. 


OUR EXTENSION SHEET 

Standard Trimmings. —In the front of the number, we 
give a handsome extension sheet of tho popular standard 
trimmings, of which we have often spoken. These trim¬ 
mings can be bought at almost any store, And save a world 
of trouble to ladies, who, ordinarily, would have to make 
the trimmings for themselves. 

Fig. 1.—Single width of Standard Puffing. 

Fig. 2.—Standard Double Puffing, Embroidered. 

Fig. 3.—Standard Toilet Ruffle, Embroidered Edge, cjeq- 
blnation of Puff and Ruffle in one piece. 

Fig. 4.—Standard Bios Trimmings, made 1,1% 2’^, and 
3% inches wide. 

Fig. 5.—Standard Embroidered Bias Tuckings. 

Figs 6 and ?.—Standard Embroidered Doable Tuckings. 

Fig. 8.—Standard Medallion Trimming. 

Fig. 9.—Standard Cordiugs, with Efrcelalor Edgings. 

Fig. 10.—Standard Alternate Insertions, Puffing and Bias 
Tucking combined. 

Figs. 11, 12,13, and 14.—Standard Plaitlngs, made 1,1) <, 
2, 2% inches wide, Banded and Embroidorad. 

Figs. 15, 16, and 17.—Standard Plaited Flouncings, from 
1 to 10 Inches wide. 

Fig. 18.—Standard Fluted Flouncings. 

Fig. 19.—The Standard Flu tings. 

Fig. 20.—Standard Plaited Trimmings, Valenciennes Lace 
edge. 

Fig. 21.—Standard Combination Trimmings, In six pat¬ 
terns. 

Fig. 22.—Standard Double-edge Plaited Trimmings. 

Figs. 23, 24, and 25.—Standard Combination Embroideries. 

Fig. 26.—Standard Scalloped Plaited Trimmings, with Lace 
and Quilling edges. 

Fig. 27.—Standard Plissis de Paris, with Lace and Quilling 
edges. 

Fig. 28.—Standard Bias Collarettes, with Lace and Quil¬ 
ling edges. 

Figs. 29 and 30.—Standard Fluted Ruffllngs. 

Figs. 31 and 32.—Standard Box-Plaited Collarettes. 

Fig. 33.—Standard Double Box Plaited Collarettes. 

The Standard Trimmings are made of Victoria Lawn, 
Jones’ Cambric. Swiss MuBlin. and Linen, and are ail the 
fashionable widths. 
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GETTING A COUNTRY PRACTICE. 

B Y ROSALIE GRAY. 


Dr. Minturw. —So read the sign which was 
hung just below one of the front windows; and as 
the young practitioner surveyed it, he modestly 
hoped that it would not draw a great many oalls 
while he was away from home, and wondered if 
he had not better take it down and leave it 
until he returned with his bride. He had just 
graduated, had not yet tried practicing, and was 
rather sanguine in his ideas upon the subject. 
He finally decided to let it hang, os it would 
serve for an advertisement while he was away; 
and writing on a slip of paper that he would be 
at home on the eighteenth of the month, which 
important piece of information he placed beneath 
his name, he departed on his short journey'. 

The marriage came off, quietly and inexpen¬ 
sively, at the house of the bride's uncle. Annie 
had lived with this uncle ever since she was a 
little orphan child of three years. Now, having 
been fitted out respectably, in the way of cloth¬ 
ing, which, with his large family and limited 
means was all her uncle could Afford to do, she 
left, with Charlie, for his near home, with many 
kind wishes and prayers for her happiness. 

Dr. Minturn’a sole tangible possessions were 
a horse and buggy, a very few articles of furni¬ 
ture, a pretty good stock of medicines and sur¬ 
gical instruments, and a loving little wife, whom 
he well-nigh idolized. He had rented a tiny 
house, in the pretty village of Pineville, and had 
boldly hung up his sign, although it was directly 
opposite to that of Dr. Jogger, who supported 
his with many years of experience, a generous 
sprinkling of gray hairs, and great pomposity of 
manners. The unpretending little house, rented 
by the new doctor, consisted of three rooms, all 
of which were obliged to do double or treble 
dnty. One was a combination of parlor, sitting- 
room, and office; the kitchen served also for a 
dining-room, and the one sleeping apartment 
was the spare room when company came. 

Annie's skillful hands soon transformed their 
Vol. LXIII.—12 


abode into a little Paradise. Roses and other 
flowering vines were trained over it, shedding 
their fragrance all around ; bright flowers flashed 
from every available nook; hanging-baskets were 
fashioned of mosses and creepers; curtains of 
snowy muslin were suspended from the windows; 
glasses and shells, filled with buds and blossoms, 
were liberally dist ributed around the rooms ; and 
innumerable little inexpensive things, which only 
a woman’s hand can form, filled up the voids, 
giving an air of refinement, and purity, and com¬ 
fort to the whole. But people cannot subsist 
upon pretty knick-knacks; even a plain way of 
living requires money for its support; and our 
friends became painfully conscious^ of this un¬ 
pleasant fact os the romance of their lives was 
invaded by the appearance of the empty flour- 
barrel and butter-plate, and a perverse lack of 
patients. 

Annie would sit in her front window, and 
watch the patients flock to the house of her op¬ 
posite neighbor, and wonder why people would 
persist in rushing blindly on to their rufn, as 
she felt certain they were doing in thus passing 
by her husband. Of course, she reasoned, a 
talented young man, just fresh from the hos¬ 
pitals, must be better posted than one who had 
been rusticating for so many years in a country 
town. She had heard that a wife had much in¬ 
fluence in establishing a practice, and she re¬ 
solved that if her husband lacked business, it 
should not be owing to any dereliction of duty 
on her part. She gathered all the children of 
the neighborhood about her, and amused them 
by the hour with stories; she dressed dolls for 
the little girls, and played horse with the boys. 
She received all calls with the utmost affability, 
returned them promptly, and was sociable with 
the most stupid and tiresome, as well as with 
the most eligible inhabitants of the town. Pine¬ 
ville was a place of considerable gayety, and 
the new comers, on principle, responded to all 
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their invitations to parties and tea-drinkings, | 
molasses-candy frolics, quiltings, and sowing- | 
societies. They threw opon thoir own small 
house in return, and entertained pleasantly and 
freely, putting themselves on a diet of potatoes 
and salt for days afterward to make up for the 
extra outlay. People visited them, liked them, 
and made much of them, but, in a business way, 
ignored them. Her best friends seemed to forget, 
in times of sickness, that Annie had a husband, 
and persistently sent for their old physician. 

When our friends came in contact with Dr. 
Jagger, the latter always shook hands in a pomp¬ 
ous manner, smiled with an air of satisfaction, 
which seemed to say, “you are not in the least 
in my way, and are quite welcome to remain 
here if you wish,” and blandly inquired how 
they liked “ our little town.” When others in¬ 
quired his opinion of the new doctor, he would 
stroke his own gray beard affectionately, and 
reply, “ Oh, a clever boy enough I A very clever 
boy, but needs experience.” This style of 
eulogy was not exactly calculated to throw pa¬ 
tients in the way of the new candidate, who, 
penniless and half discouraged, was awaiting 
calls. 

It is true that, owing to the fact that Dr. 
Jagger was sometimes away, and was too tired 
to ride when wanted, our friend found some 
few opportunities for airing his medical know¬ 
ledge ; but the generality of his patients were 
either very poor pay, or no pay at all, as his 
opponent showed remarkable energy for being 
on hand for people of importance. Humanity, 
however, cannot always be ubiquitous, and the 
time came when Dr. Jagger was wanted for one 
of his wealthiest patients, and he was away from 
home. The occasion was urgent, and Dr. Min- 
turn was called. It was a case of fever, which 
the older physician had been attending, and he 
had pronounced his patient fully convalescent. 
A relapse, however, accompanied with unexpect¬ 
ed symptoms, had alarmed her friends, and they 
had speedily gathered around her from far and 
near. 

When Dr. Minturn first entered the sick room 
he started, supposing, for a moment, that the 
lady must have died since the messenger left 
home, and that they were now holding her 
funeral. Arranged in a neat row around the 
walls seemed to be all the old men and women 
of the neighborhood, with their hands folded 
and their faces drawn up into solemn knots, 
ready to do duty, as mourners, at a moment’s 
warning. Occasionally, one old woman at a 
time would tip-toe softly to the bedside of the 
invalid, clasp her hands, roll up her eyes, and 


return noiselessly to her seat, perhaps remark¬ 
ing, in an audible whisper, to her next neighbor, 
“ Poor thing! she seems to be sinking!” or some 
other equally cheering bit of news. In one 
corner of the room were seated two little boys, 
trying to look demure and sad, with their feet 
dangling in the air. Finally, one of them slip¬ 
ped down, and proceeded to pet a cat, which 
seemed to be imbued with the general feeling of 
silence pervading the apartment. But ho was 
immediately oalled to order by a rigid female, 
who had mounted guard over him. “ George 
Washington !” was shrieked in a harsh whisper, 
“come right back here to your seat! Ar’n’t 
you ashamed to be playing when your aunt Sallio 
is almost dying! See how much better Thomas 
Jefferson behaves.” 

Thus admonished, the young culprit returned 
to his seat beside his twin brother, feeling that 
in some way, which he did not exactly under¬ 
stand, he had been instrumental in killing his 
aunt. 

“ Do you think she will be likely to last long?” 
was whispered in the doctor’s ears. 

“ Not at this rate,” he replied aloud, advanc¬ 
ing to the bedside of the patient. He felt the 
pulse, and remarked, “ It is high, but it is owing 
more to unnecessary excitement than to fever. 
This room is too warm and close; she must be 
moved.” 

“ Oh, doctor! it will kill her!” was whispered 
by one who seemed to be commander-in-chief. 

“ Did you send for me to prescribe for this 
patient?” demanded the doctor. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I expect to have my orders obeyed. 
What have you here ?” and he opened a door 
leading into an adjoining room. It proved to 
bo a parlor: one of those dreary, unused parlors 
one so frequently finds in the country, which are 
seldom opened except for funerals ; it is probable 
that this one would very soon have been required 
for this purpose had it not been ^or our friend’s 
decision. “ This will do,” remarked the doctor, 
authoritatively. “ Open the windows to air the 
room, and put up a bedstead as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, we will move her at once. This close room, 
with so many to breathe the air, and all this 
whispering, is enough to kill a well person.” 

There was an air of command in Dr. Minturn*.* 
manner which enforced obedience, and mechani¬ 
cally the men and women, who had seemed 
almost like mummies, proceeded to execute his 
orders. The sick woman was soon moved, and 
quickly began to revive under the influence of 
the fresh, cool air. Her numerous attendants, 
having nothing further to do, proceeded to 
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arrange themselves against the walls of this 
room. 

44 I cannot allow this/’ said the doctor. “ You 
will undo all tint I have done. But one person 
at a time mus stay in the room with her. I 
wish her to I .ve pure air to breathe; and there 
is to be no whispering here; if you have any¬ 
thing to say, say it in an ordinary tone.” 

And he held the door open in suoh a decided 
way, that all but the commander-in-chief passed 
through. 

44 Boys, you had'better go out to play,” he re¬ 
marked, as George Washington and Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson were bunglingly trying to walk on tip-toe. 

They needed no second admonition, bnt were 
soon rolling on the grass, and our friend was 
thenceforth enshrined in their hearts as 44 a bully 
doctor.” 

The recovery of this patient was rapid, and Dr. 
Minturn, in consequence, won some reputation 
as a skillful practitioner. His prompt, decided 
manner had gained for him the respect of those 
who had been made to yield to his power, and 
the result was some little practice. Finally, an¬ 
other patient fell into his hands, which proved 
to be of the utmost value to him. 

Miss Dick ford had been confined to her bed 
for many years, and her case had already baffled 
the skill of twelve physicians. It had been her 
custom to send for every new one who came into 
the neighborhood, and each one in turn had 
doctored her for pretty much every disease that 
human flesh is heir to, but in vain; she was still 
burdened with every imaginable pain and ache, 
and was unable to turn without assistance. As* 
sistance, however, she always had in liberal 
quantities, as it was well known that she was 
possessed of a large fortune, and it seems to be 
human nature to sympathize most deeply with 
those who are thus situated. She had heard of 
Dr. Minturn’s skill in the case just cited, and 
therefore sent for him. He had also heard of 
her, and had made up his mind that a diseased 
imagination was the sole cause of her illness. 

A drive of a few miles brought Dr. Minturn to 
the residence of his new patient. After he had 
carefully felt of her jpilse, examined her tongue, 
and made a few inquiries,she languidly opened 
her eyes, and asked, in a suppressed whisper, as 
though she were almost afraid of disturbing her 
own departing spirit, 

44 Do you think there is any hope for me, 
doctor ?” 

44 Hope for you ? Yes, to be sure I do. I will 
have you out in two weeks, if you will only 
follow my directions faithfully. I saw several 
such cases in the hospitals. All that is required 


is a physician who understands your disease, 
and, on your part, perfect obedience to his 
orders.” 

A faint smile flitted across the countenance of 
the invalid, and she found the strength to shake 
her head slightly. 44 Oh, no, doctor I you do 
not know how sick lam ; if you have me out in 
two years, you will go beyond my most sanguine 
expectations.” 

I “ Very well, ma’am,” said her visitor, rising. 

44 Why, doctor,” she asked, in alarm, “are 
you not going to do anything for me ?” 

44 No; there is no use in attempting the case 
unless I can have Btrict obedience; and I see 
that you are not disposed to give it.” 

44 1 will promise to do whatever you say ; pray 
do not leave me, for I was really in hope that 
you might give me some relief.” 

44 My relief will be a perfect cure; but, in 
order to effect this, you must not vary one iota 
from my instructions.” 

Faithful acquiescence in all his orders was 
solemnly promised. And the patient, thoroughly 
aroused and excited by .so much earnestness, and 
such perfect oertainty on the part of her com¬ 
panion, watched his movements with the utmost 
interest. 

Taking from his package of medicines a small 
bundle of pulverized carbonnte of magnesia, co¬ 
lored with tincture of oochineal, which he had 
prepared expressly for this occasion before leav¬ 
ing home, he proceeded to measure it very care¬ 
fully on the point of his knife-blade, and make 
it up into tiny powders. 

Miss Dick ford's eyes dilated as she watched 
him, and she forgot to talk in a whisper. 

44 What a beautiful color!” she exclaimed. *• I 
never saw any medicine like that before.” 

44 No, of course you never did ; it is something 
entirely new, and probably has never been heard 
of by the doctors of this neighborhood. You 
know I have just come from the city hospitals ; 
there are constant improvements going on in 
our profession.” And holding his knife-blad*, 
which contained some of the powder, critically 
before his eyes, he carefully removed an atom 
or two before doing it up in bits of paper. 

When he had finished, he counted his powders 
twice, and then seemed to be buried in a brown 
study, from which he had finally emerged with 
the remark, 

44 1 don’t know whether it will be quite safe to 
leave these with you.” 

“Why?” 

44 Because they will have a very powerful effect, 
and it is absolutely necessary that my instruc¬ 
tions should be followed to the letter.” 
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“ But I will promise faithfully to follow thorn. 
I will not vary one iota/* said the excited woman. 
The dootor laid down the powders, saying, 

41 Let me see your watch." 

The time-piece was handed to him, and he 
oompared it with his own. 

44 Yes, it is right; you may time yourse 1 * by 
this. Take a powder now, and in just u *ee 
hours and a half, (three and a quarter will * >t 
answer,) you may take another. Continue to 
take them at intervals of three hours and a half 
through the day, until six in the evening; after 
that, if it is only a minute after, you must not 
touch them until six o’clock in the morning; 
then begin again, on the very minute, and con¬ 
tinue them through the day, as before. The 
effect of these powders will be quick and won¬ 
derful, if the rules are strictly adhered to, bnt 
if not, I will not be responsible for their effects. 
By to-morrow you will feel like sitting up, but 
there again I must oaution you; if you exert 
your newly acquired strength too soon, you will 
lose it. Lie still until the day after to-morrow ; 
then you may allow yourself to be propped up 
with pillows, and sit up in bed as long as you 
like; but you must not leave the bed until I see 
you again. I will oall day after to-morrow. I 
have .given you powders enough to last until 
then." 

44 But, doctor," said the lady, hesitatingly, “if 
I do not feel even like sitting up in bed?" 

“You will feel like it," was the reply, in a 
decided tone. 44 1 know the power of my medi¬ 
cine. The trouble will be to keep you from gO^ 
ing farther." And the dootor went home, hav¬ 
ing already effected half of the cure. 

In two days he oalled again, and found his 
patient sitting up in bed, her eyes bent atten¬ 
tively upon her watch, whioh she held in her 
hand, waiting for a half minute to expire before 
she could take her medioine. 

44 This is just as it should be," said the dootor, 
in a cheerful voice. 44 1 see, by your improve¬ 
ment, that you have kept your promise.” 

Miss Dickford swallowed her powder, and 
looked up at her visitor. 

44 Now you feel restless and tired of the bed, 


and would like to make another move," said 
the doctor, in a confident tone. 

44 Yes—may I?" 

“Not to-day," was the decided reply. 14 1 
will oall again to-morrow, and if you continue to 
improve so rapidly, which you certainly will if 
you follow my orders strictly, you may occupy 
a rocking-chair." 

By the next day Miss Dickford was ready to 
move on. 

44 Your medicine is really wonderful, doctor," 
said she. 44 Just think how many years I have 
lain there, unable to raise my head, and now 
you are curing me so quickly ?" 

44 1 knew there would be no difficulty if I 
could have my orders obeyed," was the reply. 

The next step in her recovery was walking. 
This had to be undertaken very cautiously, for 
she had been out of practice so long that she had 
entirely forgotten how, and the lesson of her 
babyhood had to be taught her over again. It 
was all accomplished, however, in good time; 
and at the end of two weeks she had thrown 
aside crutches, and all other assistance, and was 
walking with as steady a step as any one. 

Miss Dickford could not say enough in praise 
of the new doctor. His wonderful cure was 
looked upon by the whole community very much 
in the light of a miracle. Patients poured in 
upon him constantly. 

The little unpretending house of three rooms 
beoame a formidable opposition to the imposing 
mansion on the other side of the street. Dr. 
Jagger continued to shake hands with the same 
bland smile; and he congratulated the young 
man upon his success, while he unwillingly ad¬ 
mitted to himself that this 44 clever boy" was a 
rival to be feared. Finally, he called upon his 
young brother itf the profession, and proposed a 
partnership upon equal terms, to which our 
friend acceeded. 

It was not many years before the house of 
three rooms, which Dr. Minturn had, in *he 
meantime, purchased, became a wing to the 
larger edifice which arose beside it. Annie 
always laughingly declared that this was hm't 
upon a foundation of cochineal and magn*u*». 
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It may be bnt a word— 
Perchance, a faded flower; 
And Memory returns 
With all Its thrilling power. 


It may bo but a dream 
Of mingled joy and pain; 
And in a fleeting hour 
Wo live our lives again. 
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I lxaxbd a little oat of the window, so that, 
looking (lowu, 1 could see Toinette’s black braids 
bent over the bed of hyacinths below, and so 
that I could breathe in the sunshine and the 
fragrance of the hyacinths both at once. All the 
world seemed full of sunshine, and, just at that 
minute, it seemed to me that all the world must 
be full of hyacinths too. Every tiny, spring 
sephyr brought me a great, soft puff of hyacinth 
breath, which I caught at, and inhaled with all 
my poor invalid strength. There was a cluster 
of creamy, yellow ones, resting agAinst Toinette’s 
thick, black braids; there was another cluster 
fastened on her black dress at the throat. How 
sweet they were! What a rare fragrance they 
exhaled! How delicious it was to be there in 
the sunshine, growing faintly warm, and curi. 
ously ecstatic over Toinette, and the hyacinths, 
and the humming bees. 

« Toinette!” I said. 44 Toinette!” 

(Toinette had been her little French mother’s 
abbreviation of Antoinette.) 

She lifted her face, with an attempt at a smile; 
but 1 saw, in a minute, that it was only an at¬ 
tempt at one, for that handsome tell-tale fore¬ 
head of hers was far from straight; she must 
have been frowning over her hyacinths, for there 
were little, black, straight lines on it yet. 

44 Well?” she said. 

44 I was just thinking,” said I, “ that, perhaps, 
you had better go and change your dress, as Mr. 
Thorn dyke is coming.” 

44 Is he coming?” she said, examining her 
flowers more closely. 

44 Father says so. It is something about a pic¬ 
ture, of course; something he wants father to 
eopy. Don't you think you might change your 
dresB, Toinette?” 

44 No, I don’t think so,” without looking up. 

I hesitated a moment, and then ventured to 

■peak again. 

“That alpaca is rather rusty, Toinette,” sug¬ 
gestively. 

She got up, and began to brush it with her 
hand, her lips set a trifle, and the little, straight, 
black marks deepening on her forehead. 

44 1 know it is rusty,” she said. 44 It ought to 
be, considering all things. But it is nothing 
new to us to be rusty, and Mr. Thorndyke may 
M we u get used to it, first as last. Besides, 


what is it to him, whether I am ill-dressed or 

not?” 

I said nothing more, of course, but subsided 
on to my cushions again, watching her with a 
sort of wistful feeling at my heart, while she 
went on with her work. 1 really think it would 
be a difficult matter for me to explain exactly 
how it was, that I always felt inclined to pity 
Toinette. She was handsome, she was strong, 
she was self-reliant, almost extraordinarily so; 
and yet I, her invalid, old-maid step-sister felt 
instinctively that life was less bitter to me than 
it was to her. I could not help knowing that there 
were times when she half resented her beanty, 
as if it had been an extra humiliation. She stood 
for apart from other girls in so many things. If 
we had been rich and fortunate, she would have 
ruled her world with a high, ungirlish power, 
but as we were poor and unfortunate, even 
touched with a weary shadow of a commonplace 
disgrace, her very beauty and strength added 
asting to her share of it. The open, common 
admiration of not too fastidious persons angered 
her fiercely; she scorned it, and set it aside, 
perhaps, too bitterly; she would not bear it. 
There were only we two women, besides one, 
poor old father. Let me speak gently of him! 
He loved us, in his way; but bis long strife after 
the unattainable had filled his mind too com¬ 
pletely with other thoughts and plans, to allow 
of his thinking much of his children. Theses 
are men sent into the world full of aims, full ttf 
vague, restless intents, foil of dreams and hopes 
of a great ending to a narrow, weary life—hopes 
that are, nevertheless, certain never to be real¬ 
ized. Our father was such a man. There had 
never been a time when we, Toinette and I, did 
not know of some great, unfinished picture, 
standing in the studio, which was to bring fame 
and wealth, or of some wondrous, dreamy project, 
which was to work a magic change upon our for* 
tune. In the meantime, it had been the old 
story—poverty, humiliation, and neglect. We 
grew from children to womanhood in the midst 
of it. And then there was the other shadow! 
The time when the studio was deserted, and all 
work laid aside to allow of indulgence in a weak¬ 
ness that was but a fresh torture to us: the nights 
when we sat in the little parlor together, Toi¬ 
nette with the straight, black lines on her fore- 
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head, listening, listening for the unsteady step, 
whose very sound was humiliation and misery. 
We had felt this, too, from childhood to woman¬ 
hood ; so what wonder is there that the stronger 
and more impassioned nature of the two was 
warped a little, and rebelled, sometimes, against 
a fate that was, at best, a puzzle ! 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure we hod in the 
world lay in the hyacinths and their companions. 
It was a queer, lonely life we led, upon the whole. 
The very house we lived in had been chosen by 
our father for no other merit than its position 
upon the summit of a slope, that overlooked 
miles of the surrounding country. It had no 
other attraction, certainly; it was not conven¬ 
ient ; it was not sightly; but Toinette and I for¬ 
got that, when we saw the rambling, old-fash¬ 
ioned garden, run over with a very waste of sum¬ 
mer s bounty, with fruit-trees, tangled vines, and 
heavy-blossomed roses. We could never make 
it trim and artistic, like other people’s gardens; 
but, at least, we need never stint ourselves of 
perfume and beauty. There were flowers enough, 
and to spare; Toinette lived among them in the 
summer. From the time that the first white and 
purple violets awakened, among the bramble 
roses, and at the tree-roots, I used to fancy that 
she was happier and more forgetful of her im¬ 
patience against the world. She used to work 
among them in a silent way; but her dark eyes 
were always at rest at such times, and her touch 
of thorn was so lingering and light, that it was 
fairly tender, in a subtle, sympathetic fashion. 

I always recognize true lovers of flowers, by their 
manner of touching them. 

There was nothing of romance in our lonely 
lives. Each to-morrow was the prototype of to¬ 
day. We had no acquaintances, apart from such 
passing ones as wo formed among our father’s ; 
occasional patrons; and these, certainly, had no 
great interest in us. I think we were soarcely 
popular, upon the whole ; pride and poverty held 
us aloof from the world, as it were. And for my 
part of such an existence, I was satisfied that it 
should be so; but I could not resist longing 
secretly for better things for Toinette. My youth 
was past; I was never well at my best. I had 
never been a beauty, even years ago; but Toi¬ 
nette, my handsome Toinette, with her almost 
regal manner, and her impassioned heart, so 
long held back within itself, how could I help 
lingering over my whimsical, old-maid dream, as 
I lay on my couch, on such mornings as this one 
was, when I watched her lithe, black-robed 
figure bending over the hyariuths. I wished I 
could h&ve persuaded her to change her dross, 
just this once. I wanted her to look her best in 


Hermann Thorndyke’s eyes, though, at the time, 

I scarcely confessed to myself why I was so de¬ 
sirous that she should. I liked him, and had 
my own quiet fancies concerning his perfections, 
physical and mental. He was one of my ideals, 
a self-contained, cultured, thorough-bred man; 
and 1 feel no shame in owning it now. In my 
heart of hearts, I wished that the time might 
come, some day, when he would care for Toi¬ 
nette,. and Toinette should care for him. But my 
trouble was, that Toinette showed him even less 
favor than she sho^ others. When he came 
to the house, on business, she was invariably 
silent, and held herself aloof, so that he could 
not have been attentive to her if he had felt so 
inclined. 

“People of his class,” she would say to me, 

“ do not care for us; and why should we care „ 
for them ? Have they not proved that they do 
not care for us, Janet? Do they ever come to 
the house, unless it is on business? It is not 
their fault, neither is it ours; it is simply that 
we have nothing in common. They may like us 
well enough, and we may like them ; but their 
way is not our way. We are wise enough, and 
old enough, to know that.” 

She was still at work in the garden, and I was 
still lying, watching her through the window, 
when Hermann Thomdyke came in, with our 
father. They had been together in the studio, 
for some time, and having ended their talk, had 
come to get a breath of the flowers, as it seemed 
from father’s first words. 

“Mr. Thorndyke has been admiring your gar¬ 
den, Toinette,” he said, speaking through the 
open window. “Couldn’t you give him a little 
bouquet?” 

He was in one of his queer, abstracted moods, 
this morning, I saw, and scarcely knew what he 
said; for he stood, gazing; in an unsteady, 
dreamy way, at Toinette, as he spoke. 

Toinette stood upright at once, like some 
Eastern queen, despite her rusty, black alpaca. 

“Certainly,” she answered, and began to 
gather hyacinths, crocuses, and violets, without 
another word. 

When she had arranged them, she came to tjie 
window again to hand them to me ; and when 
she did so, her face being upturned, seemed to 
catch my father’s eye, all at once, and rouso 
him from his reverie. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure!” he said, abstractedly. 
“That would do. Toinette could sit to you, 
Thorndyke. Yes, Toinette’s face is the very 
thing. Strange, I did not think of it before.” 

It was one of his peculiarities, this absent- 
minded—ignoring of our feelings and inolina- 
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tions. He often humiliated us unconsciously by 
it; and Toinette, I knew, always found it harder 
to bear than 1 did; but she always bore it 
silently. 

Just now the dark, red color showed itself, 
tremulously, on her cheek, and then died away. 
Hermann Thorndyke looked at once surprised 
and mortified. His eyes met hers with an actual 
apology in their expression. 

“ I would not think of preferring such a re* 
quest,” he said, hurriedly, yet coldly. “ Thanks 
for the flowers, a thousand times. This is my 
ideal of spring-time bliss. Miss Janet—Bunshine, 
hyacinths, idleness, and bees.” 

He seated himself by my sofa, and continued 
talking to me. He always talked more to roe 
than he did to Toinette. It seemed to me that, 
while he admired her, he was under some con¬ 
straint in his intercourse with her. But I knew 
that he admired her—his quiet, handsome face 
held so much of silent, unconsciously-revealed 
approval of her beauty. His eyes were wan¬ 
dering off to her, as she bent over her work, 
even while he conversed with me, and his idle 
pleasure in the pioture she made was plain 
enough. 

It was a charming picture, too 1 The luxu¬ 
riant, rambling, old garden; the long, swaying 
grass, on which the sunlight streamed, with here 
and there the shadow of a gnarled fruit-tree or 
a-bramble ; the quaint parterres of flowers; and 
last, but not least, Toinette's tall, straight figure, 
in the long, black dress, the lemon-colored hya¬ 
cinths nestling in the hollow of her graceful 
throat, and in her black braids. 

Hermann Thorndyke watched her so long, 
that at last his thoughts framed themselves 
into words, and were uttered aloud, almost as if 
unoonsciously to himself. 

“I wonder,” he said, tefleotively, “how it is 
that I cannot make friends with her?” 

“ With whom ?” I asked, though I knew he 
meant Toinette. 

He laughed faintly, recognising the fact that 
he had spoken aloud. 

“ I believe I referred to your step-sister,” he 
answered. 

“ Toinette,” I said. “ You must not wonder 
at her reserve, if you wish to make friends with 
her. She is always reticent. It takes time to 
understand her. We have so few friends, you 
know, that we have not learned yet to wear our 
hearts upon our sleeves. And Toinette is not 
•ren like me. Her mother’* father was a gloomy 
noble of the old regime; and, perhaps, we may 
thank her proud, French blood for making her 
a trifle more womanly than most girls pf her age, 


just as we may thank it for her black hair and 
dense eyes.” 

“We may thank it for the hair and eyes,” 
he commented, quietly. “ They are worthy of 
thanks.” 

Ah ! I knew I was not wrong when I thought 
that he admired her. But how could he have 
helped it if he had tried. 

I was foolish enough to be quite happy over 
his words, when he was gone. Bemember, I was 
a weak, old-maid invalid, whose life had never 
before been rendered fragrant, by even the moBt 
forlorn aroma of by-gone romance. All my 
dreams were Toinette's; all my hopes were for 
her; all my imaginings centered themselves upon 
the bright future which was to be hers. 

Such a bright future opened itself up before 
me. Such tender fancies of what my darling’s 
happiness might be, if fate dealt with her kindly 
at lost. 

And that very evening, an incident occurred, 
which made me more foolishly joyful than ever. 

We were sitting together, at our work, when 
there came a summons at the door, and Toinette, 
going to reply to it herself, found a man stand¬ 
ing upon the steps, with an armful of choice 
plants, which he said a gentleman had ordered 
him to bring to the house. 

“They cannot be for us,” said Toinette. 

I called her back, and made her bring them 
into the room. I guessed, all at once, where they 
came from; and there, sure enough, was the 
name, written upon a narrow card, attached to a 
lovely cape jessamine, “ With the sincere re¬ 
gards of Hermann Thorndyke.” 

It really tried my patience a little, to see how 
utterly unmoved Toinette appeared, when I 
showed it to her. Of course, she admired the 
flowers; but she was so self-contained and un- 
enthusiastic about them, and altogether bo inex¬ 
plicable, that I could not help speaking to her. 

“ You don’t look as if you were glad, Toinette,” 
I said. “You look os if you cared nothing about 
the flowers.” 

“ Do I ?” she asked, quite gravely. 

“ Wasn’t it very kind ?” I persisted. “ I don’t 
know what to make of you, Toinette. Don’t you 
think it was very kind in him to think of us?” 

“Yes, it was very kind,” she answered, and 
that was all I could make her say. 

But silent as she was, her face wore its rested 
look, as she moved about, arranging the plants; 
and I knew that she was something happier, 
through the simple pleasure of touching and com¬ 
muning with them. 

That night we waited jn vain for our father’s 
incoming at tea-time. The meal was prepared, 
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and put upon the table, and Toinette sat down 
to her work, applying herself to it steadily for 
nearly nn hour, at tho end of which time she rose 
and laid it aside. 

We were so used to such absences, and under¬ 
stood them so well, that we rarely made any 
comment upon them; so I said nothing, when 
she went to the table, and began to busy herself 
about it. But when we had ended our repast, 
and made all the necessary preparations for the 
night, and then had waited again without any 
result, I began to feel half anxious. He seldom 
remained out very late; but this night we list¬ 
ened for his footsteps in vain, until nearly mid¬ 
night, and at lost my uneasiness found vent in 
words. 

14 It is very late, Toinette,” I said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

She had been sitting upon the hearth-rug, rest¬ 
ing her head against the cushion of my lounge, 
for some time, in silence, her black eyes watch¬ 
ing the fire, and when I spoke she started. 

44 What did you say, Janet?” she asked. 

44 That it was very late,” was my reply. 
44 Look at the clock.” 

She looked, and just as she raised her eyes to 
the mantle, on which it stood, the clock began to 
strike, and struck twelve. 

She got up at once, and taking up a shawl, 
threw it over her head and shoulders. 

44 Oh, no, Toinette,” I said. 44 It won’t do, 
darling. You might not find him; it is so late. 

I cannot bear to think of your being out alone, 
at such an hour.” 

She stooped down, suddenly, and kissed mo, 
in a way that surprised me. She was not often 
demonstrative, and just at that moment, herman- | 
ner was absolutely impassioned. 

44 You are always caring for me,” she said. 

44 Oh Janey, Jancy!” and she rested her beauti¬ 
ful, dark cheek against mine for a minute. 

Before she lifted it up again, the door-bell 
rang, and roused us both. The little servant, 
who helped us in our work, had gone to bed, so 
Toinette went out, leaving the sitting-room door 
wide open, that I might see her, and also that 
the light might stream across a narrow lobby. 

I could see her quite plainly, as she stood, 
holding the handle of the door. In a minuto 
more, I saw, too, that the figure, on tho step 
before her. was a familiar one. It was Hermann 
Thorndyke, again. I think she must have shrank, 
with a sharp sense of humiliation, from the 
sight that presented itself to her—the sight of 
the tottering, debased, gray-haired form he was 
supporting. Even from my sofa I was sure I 
saw her start. 


I oould not hear every word ; but I knew he 
was explaining how it had come about. He had 
found his charge alone and incapable of guiding 
himself, he said, and so had thought it best to 
accompany him home. He spoke hurriedly, and 
in as few words as could possibly be used, in 
making his errand clear; but his delicate con¬ 
ciseness had its own kindly, regardful meaning. 
Toinette held the door a little wider open. 

44 Come in,” she said, in a strange, dropped 
voice, that was quite new to me. 

She did not talk at all, while he remained with 
us; but when he was gone, and I turned to¬ 
ward her, I saw that she stood, holding the 
mantle with one hand, and resting her burning 
cheek upon it. There was a curious, deep re¬ 
flection in her eyes, which surely augured some¬ 
thing. 

From that night I date the growth of her love 
for Hermann Thorndyke, though it was long 
before anything of feeling revealed itself. I am 
sure that, from that night, she began to change; 
to veer round slowly to the great turning point, 
at which all women arrive at one time or an¬ 
other in their lives, however quiet and unro¬ 
mantic their existence may be. I cannot be¬ 
lieve that any one woman’s life ever ripenB, and 
fades, and dies out of earth, without some touch 
of earth’8 greatest pain and rarest joy. 

During that summer, Hermann Thorndyke gn^ 
dually became so frequent a visitor, that he was 
almost a member of the household. We had 
! never found such a friend before, and Burely we 
have never found such an one since. His kind¬ 
liness, his generosity, his delicate faithfulncee 
to our interest, drew us nearer to him, day by 
day. He was never effusive, never prone to any 
demonstration of feeling; ho was simply the bent 
friend we had, and the most thoroughly culti¬ 
vated man we knew. How tender and thought¬ 
ful he was, in a manly way, toward myself, I can 
never forget; how honest and gentle his manner 
toward Toinette was, I can never describe! And 
in the end, the change in my darling’s life began 
to reveal itself in a hundred ways. She wm 
brighter, and less silent, though even in the 
happiest days of that brief season of happiness, 
which was surely the fairest she had ever known, 
she was never talkative, os girls generally are. 
But the little lines were smoothed out from be¬ 
tween her brows, her voice caught a novel tone, 
and the restful look was oftener in her eyes. 
The time come when she held herself aloof no 
longer, and the weary burden, she hod found so 
heavy, seemed to grow lighter. It was lighter 
for both of us, for, in some way, our friend ex¬ 
ercised a controlling influence even over our 
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father, and held him more olosely in the path of 
strength and honor. 

It was at this time, also, that there camo to 
Toinctte the hopes of better fortune. Legal 
letters from Normandy brought her news of the 
death of a relative of her mother’s, whose estate 
was to descend to her in default of male heirs. 
And here Herman Thorndyke helped us. He 
took the matter into his hands, and managed it 
with a skill and clear-headedness that were re¬ 
markable. He spared no trouble, in investigat¬ 
ing the matter, working industriously for us 
through the half-dozen, petty law-suits that arose 
among the distant relations. 

The evening that he brought us nows of the de¬ 
cision in our favor, Toinette aud I were sitting 
among the roses together, where my invalid 
chair had been drawn, and it was by the sudden 
darkening of the pomegranite red on my dar¬ 
ling’s cheek, that I first became conscious of his 
approach. 

He came forward, down the walk, under the 
laburnums, with sn elastic step and a cheerful 
face. 

•• I have good news for you," he said. 44 Miss 
Janet, I think I shall congratulate you first, be¬ 
cause I knew you will enjoy it the most. Your 
sister has defeated the less luoky Aubignys, and 
has won her fortune at last.” 

For a minute, Toinette did. not utter a word. 
8he sat on her low seat near me, her hands 
clasped loosely about her knee, and her eyes 
resting dreamily on the grass at her feet; but 
the color was fluttering on her skin, and there 
had fallen upon her face such a sudden expres¬ 
sion of intense happiness as was fairly electric. 

Hermann Thorndyke saw it, and smiled, glanc¬ 
ing at me. 

44 She forgets us,” tye said, lightly, 44 this fair 
Auhigny.” 

Then she gave a little start, and looked up, 
smiling at his jesting speeoh, but not having 
qnite lost the glow in her eyes. 

44 Then I forget my best and truest friends,” 
die said ; and she rose and went to him, and gave 
him both beautiful hands. 

Ah! that happy evening so wretchedly ended! 
We sat in the shade, among the perfume-breath¬ 
ing roses, until the sunset, and as we sat we 
talked of Toinette’s future. It seemed necessary 
that she should take possession of her property 
at once, and our father had not objected to ac¬ 
companying us, so we laid plans innumerable. 
I was, fbr my part, full of hope. My old dreams 
rose in renewed strength, tinged with a brighter 
giosr of color. Toinette must be happy ; life 
trould He smooth before her; there need be no 


more silent bearing of ^oud, bitter trouble. Am 
I to be blamed for clinging so to my fanciful 
longings ? All that I might havo been, Toinette 
was; all that nature mighi have endowed me 
with, she had lavished upon Toinette. It was 
the perfection of my own sad, distorted growth 
and womanhood, to which I clang, for which 1 
hoped, of which I dreamed.' 

I scarcely recollect exactly how it was that 
the revelation of that night camo to me. I re¬ 
member that Toinette had never beeu so beauti¬ 
ful in my eyes, as she looked, sitting in the shade, 
the glow of red roses forming a back ground to 
her dark-robed figure; and I knew that our 
visitor was as full of admiration for her as I was 
myself. But, as I have boforo said, he was 
never demonstrative in the least; indeed, I had 
sometimes been weak enough to feel a trifle im¬ 
patient at his calm fashion of praising Toinette 
to me, as gravely as if he were not a man lijt* 
the rest of humanity. Still my impatience bad 
never lasted long. I always ended by praising 
him for the fine-grained clearness of sight, that 
made him understand her so well. How 1 have 
blamed myself since, for my blindness of belief 
in what my own womanhood should have taught 
me to distrust! How much I might hate shielded 
my dear one from, if I had only been more 
worldly-wise, and seen at once, as other women 
would have done, that men who lovo are not so 
governed by reason. If I had only been wiser, 

I might hare spared her the blow that fell upon 
| her, at the dose of that sunny, summer’s day. 

| As it was, she w^s sitting, full in his sight, when 
he told us what neither of us had guessed at, 
even in the lapse of all the months that had 
gone before. But it vas not he who was to 
blame. 

44 And now,” he begun, in a little pause that 
followed some words of mine. 44 And now I have 
a plan to reveal also—a pleasant sort of request 
to make, which I should have made before^ but 
that I felt I had not quite claim enough on your 
interest in my personal affairs. Miss Janet, I 
want to bring a visitor to you. May I ?” 

He lookednip with *a frank, grave smile. 

44 A visitor?” I said. 44 A friend of yours? 
You know you may.” 

He was leaning, in a careless attitude, against 
the back of his seat, and, when I glanced at hhu, 
something in the expression of his eyes struck 
me as singular, something half absent, half ten¬ 
der, in a happy way. He was looking far out, 
beyond the roses, and seemed almost to forget 
himself, for a moment. 

44 A friend,” he said, softly. 44 Aye, a friend, 
indeed. The dearest friend a man wins in his 
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lifetime—the woman who loves him, and has 
given her fair life into his hand.” 

I turned toward him sharply. I knew the 
glance was a sharp one, for the words were so 
tierce a shock to me, that I could not control my¬ 
self. For an instant, I had not a word under 
my command ; I dared not speak. 

“ Who loves him?” I said at last, so bewil¬ 
dered that my voice was quite low. 

“ Who loves him, and whom he loves,” he an¬ 
swered. “She will be my wife, before your 
roses die; and she has asked me to intercede 
with you for her. I have talked to her of my 
friends, until she wants to share them with me. 
I promised that she should, when all this busi¬ 
ness was brought to an end. Will you give her 
a welcome, Miss Janet?” 

“ You may be sure that she will,” spoke in 
Toinette’s voice, clear, steadfast, and even-toned. 
“ You may be sure that we both will. Bring her 
to us, Mr. Thorndyke, to-morrow.” 

Then the spell upon me was broken. I found 
words, at last, and uttered them, conscious all 
the time of a strange, dull pain at my heart, 
which was only rendered heavier by a glance at 
my darling'8 face. Something had slipped away 
from that face, all at once, and left it like the 
face of a woman who has outlived all but life 
itself. Or this was my fancy, when I met her 
quiet eyes. No one else would have noted any 
change; but I did. She was neither sad, nor 
silent; she listened, without losing a tinge of 
color, while he told us the story of his love for 
the young creature who was so near and dear to 
him. He had known and loved her, all her life, 
from her very childhood, when chance had 
thrown her into his path, an innocent, untried 
child, who had twined herself about his very 
soul, as she grew to womanhood. He spoke of 
her so gently, and with so serene a faith in the 
fairness of their future. Her name was Lucic— 
J.uoie Dubois, for she was, likeToinette, of French 
parentage. 

“ I think it is of yon whom she speaks the 
oftenest,” he said, to my sister. “ She clings to 
everything French with true French impulsive¬ 
ness. She has longed to see you So,” his eyes 
filling with tenderness, “ and has drawn such 
a charming picture of what you are to look like.” 

And Toinette listened, and smiled, her dark 
eyes subdued into a strange, sweet, womanly 
softness. 

It was agreed upon, when he went away, that 
he was to bring her to us the next day, and his 
last words, as he stood holding Toinette's hand, 
in bidding her farewell, were of her. 

“ It will make her so happy,” he said ; “ and 


she is always happy. She has been a summer- 
child, all her young life.” 

As he left us, Toinette stood beneath the tree 
watching him ; but when he was gone, she turned 
round, and coming to me, knelt down in the 
grass at my side, with her dark, young face 
turned up to mine. 

“ Janey,” she said, in a soft, slow way, “ what 
is a summer-child ?” 

She did not speak bitterly. I had never seen 
such clinging love in her face before; and she 
was always loving to me, though she was not 
prone to words; but I knew what she meant well 
enough, and felt the contrast the words sug¬ 
gested, fiercely, so fiercely, that I could not 
speak. 

She looked down at my thin, withered hands, 
and began to stroke them. 

“We do not know, do we?” she said. “We 
do not know. We were not summer children, 
were we, Janey?” 

Before I knew how weak I was, the tears were 
running down my cheeks, and I had dropped my 
face against her hair. I could not be as quiet as 
she was. 

“ Oh, my love, my love!” I whispered; and her 
only answer was to lay her head against my 
shoulder, murmuring my name over and over 
again, like a tired child. 

“ Janey! Janey l Janey !” 

She had never said a word to me upon the 
subject before, and we did not speak of it openly 
even then; but I knew every thought passing 
through her mind, as well as if she had told me 
all about it. She had held her heart in check 
at first, because she had not hoped that he would 
overlook the wide difference between his life and 
ours; but when he came again and again, and 
the news of her good fortune reached her, she 
forgot to be strong, and drifted into believing, 
that, quiet as he was, his coming meant that he 
loved her! 

It was the middle of the next afternoon 
before nermann Thorndyke brought our visitor 
to us, and I had fallen into a light sleep, upon 
my lounge, as was my everyday custom. So, 
when I awakened, the first sound I heard, waa 
the sound of their voices in the garden, and, on 
raising myself to look through the open window, 
I saw them all there—Hermann, Toinette, and 
Lucie Dubois. 

She was a pretty young creature, this Lucie of 
his; a girl with an innocent face, and a smooth, 
round, white brow, and light waves of fair hair, 
blown about, just then, by a summery breeze. 
I leaned back upon my cushion with $i sigh. She 
was a summer-child indeed. 
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It was no wouder that ho had found her so 
lovable; we found her so ourselves. The pretty, 
loving, childlike wulya, and a pretty, loving, 
childlike voice! she clung to Toinette with an 
affectionate warmth of manner, that was inde¬ 
scribably charming. I could not help fancy¬ 
ing that she made the sunny old garden sunuier. 

It was so plain, too, that she loved her be¬ 
trothed, and that her love was no new thing; 
it was so plain that they had loved each other 
long enough to show, unconsciously, that they 
felt the world must understand them, as they 
understood each other. 

Once, during the afternoon, as Toinette was 
standing near the girl, in the garden, fixing a 
flower in her corsage, I suddenly became con¬ 
scious that Hermann was looking at the two, 
fixedly, yet with an almost absent gaze. 

“A charming contrast, is it not?' 1 I said. 
•‘The white rose and the red.*’ 

He started all at once, and turned his face 
toward me. 

“ I was just thinking that your sister is not— 
does not look very well to-day,” he said. “ I 
wonder if it is only a fancy of mine.” 

“She has not complained,” I answered, as 
calmly as possible. “Toinette rarely does.” 

But I knew then, that the change I had seen 
in her, the day before, had made its subtle pre¬ 
sence plain even to him, though its meaning 
was not clear. He did not speak again, but stood 
silently regarding the two. Toinette’s dark face 
and form, and the summer-child of his, who 
stood among the roses, and whose path had been 


strewn with them, all her happy life; and as he 
looked I wondered if any magnetic influence 
was slowly working in his mind, with some vague 
hint of a possibility, in which the beautiful, dark 
face might have wound itself into his brighter 
life, and so have shared its sunshine. And in 
my sorrowful weakness, I could not help pon¬ 
dering wearily over the old, old puzzle, “ Unto 
him who hath, shall be given, and-from him who 
hath not, shall be taken away.” 

When I went to bed that night, Toinette did 
not go with me. When I fell asleep, she was 
sitting upon the floor, in the moonlight; and, 
when 1 awoke at midnight, she was sitting there 
still, by the open window. 

“ Toinette!” I said. “ Toinette!” 

“ I am here,” she answered ; and when I heard 
her voice, I could not speak again, and so she 
kept her silent vigil, all through the night alone. 

We went to take possession of the legacy, before 
the summer ended, and, since then, we have 
lived in the queer, old, country-house, in Nor¬ 
mandy, that was a part of it. 

We have lived a quiet life, and, among her 
poorest tenants, Toinette has been useful and 
faithful in doing good. More than once, Her¬ 
mann Thorndyke and his fair young wife have 
visited us, and at such times my darling has al¬ 
ways made them happy. Good men have loved 
her, and many have tried to win her heart, but 
whether it died with the dream of long ago, or 
whether the flower of love will bloom for her 
again, I cannot say. I can only hope and— 
wait. 
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Tvii bet lest Autumn that 1 heard 
Tour voice, in whispered measures sweet, 
The “ story old” again repeat, 

While every pulse with rapture beat, 
Responsive to each honeyed word. * 
How could I dream your love would last! 
8lace then a fleeting year has passed. 

And now ’tis dead. 

Its glory, like a vision, fled. 

Once more, with sunset's richest dyes, 

The forest-trees are all aglow; 

But, ah 1 I sit in silent woe; 

The hours go by me, sad and slow. 

And phantoms strange before me visa. 

Alas 1 I placed implicit trust 
In one created from the dust; 

My hopes are slain, 

My heart is torn with <hrobe of pafo. 


Unmoved I meet your glahces cold; 

How can you know my life forlorn, 

Or guess what tortures I have borne ? 
Tour weakness merits naught but scorn. 
The wife you wed has lands and gold, 

Par more than love untimely crossed, 

I weep my faith in mortals lost; 

Doubt's bitter sting 
W1T1, henceforth, poison everything. 


Oh I can It be I shall forget. 

The present, with its blighting woe, 
When many Autumns come and go; 
Nor shudder at their pomp and glow, 
But only sigh with vain regret? 
Perchance the love that trampled lies. 
To nobler heights at length shall rise, 
And fhture joy 

The memory of the past destroy. 
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BY DAISY VKM7NOB. 


“ Havb a care! You should never place mig¬ 
nonnette against those soarlet pomegranates. 
Violets or pansies, if you chooee. But what 
else,” she added to herself, “can one expeot 
from that chit of a Bertie.” 

“ 1 Yote for the mignonnette,” said Aleck Dal- 
ryraple, in his most teasing voice, with a glance 
at Bertie, which Miriam Adair, the last speaker, 
could make nothing of beyond its mischief. 

“ Well,” said Miriam, in a meaning tone, that 
one of her listners, at least, understood. “ Flow¬ 
ers very often represent people to me, and tnig- 
nonnette never was one of my favorites. It 
always seems like a commonplace little thing; 
no eulture or elegance about it.” 

“ So you never get tired of the elegancies, 
Miss Miriam,” said Aleck. “They say people 
do, in time.” 

“ Nonsense!” said the beauty, pettishly, with 
a little angry sparkle in her smile. “ Are you 
speaking from experience, Mr. Dalrymple? Dc 
you mean to tell me that you would be contented 
to leave your beautiful city homo and live here 
iu the country, for a year or two?” 

“And why not? You are too artificial; a 
oountry regimen would benefit you.” 

“ Will you take such a desperate case in hand ?” 
she 8aid, with such bewitching eyes and smile, 
that he could but look indulgently at the nearly 
perfect face and graceful pose of the speaker. 

Bertie Nairne saw the look, and a strange, odd 
pang thrilled her pure, girl's heart; a pang she 
did not dare to think about. So she lifted her 
grave little face from the mignonnette and roses, 
and said, “ There was hoar-frost last night; what 
do you think of it to-day for our chestnut¬ 
gathering party?” 

Miriam clapped her white hands. 

“Oh, Bertie, won’t that be charming! Only.” 
her enthusiasm moderating suddenly, “ wHi we 
have to walk very far?” 

“ Part way,” said Bertie, smiling; «* but there 
is the loveliest view from the hill, and there are 
no rocks, Miriam; only grass and a few stones. 
You won’t mind the fences ?” 

“No,” said Miriam, thinking of her match- 
loss ankles. 

“ Are the party from the other hotyse to be of 
us?” asked Aleck. 

Miriam opened her coral lips for a remon- 
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strance, but Bertie answered, “Yes; we owe 
them an invitation; and, besides, don’t you think 
it would be a wee bit selfish not to give the girls 
a chance of a frolic ? And then, too, I must have 
Harry Aloott. He’s splendid at whipping trees; 
and that's a branch of the business which 1 don't 
think you understand.” 

“ How do you know?” said he, merrily. “ I 
have done such things, fAir skeptic, and not a 
contury ago, either. Shall I play Mercury for 
you ; and if so, what’s the invitation to be?” 

“ The girls, and everybody, including their 
light wagons. I’ll see to the lunch; and, oh !” 
struck with a new idea, “ they must come baek 
with us to tea. To-night is ‘All Hallowe’en’, 
and we always keep it royally up among the 
mountains.” 

*< And, pray, what is that?’* asked Miriam, a 
trifie superciliously. “ Any more dreadful games, 
such as the Alcotts indulged in last night?” 

“Nothing worse than blind-man’s-buff,” said 
Bertie, with a gravity that the droll twist of her 
mouth belied. “ Yos, Miriam, we do all sort® of 
foolish things. Keeping Hallowe’en is a Scotch 
custom. They believe that some elvic charm 
hangs about this particular evening, and that 
from six to twelve brownies and fairies, good and 
bad, are allowed to appear to mortal eyes if called 
upon. You should get grandma to tell you one 
of her pretty stories about the Hallowe’en in 
Scotland. I have never played any of the tricks, 
or charms, since I was a wee child, but Kate 
Aloott and Rosie Ray were begging me to do so 

yesterday; and I don’t know-” here the 

sparkling eyes grew cool, and she checked her¬ 
self, “ Cousin Aleck will laugh at me, no doubt.” 

“ Not I,” said he, with the same indulgent 
smile he had bestowed upon her across the 
flowers. “ Cousin Aleck is just as anxious to be 
bewitched, and see the elves and fairies, as any 
of you. What time shall we all assemble—for 
the chestnuts, I mean?” 

“ An hour is enough for me,” said Bertie, 
springing up. “Tell the girls that Miriam and 
I will join them here. And, Cousin Aleck,” as he 
stood, hat in hand, “ if you’ll allow me to sug¬ 
gest an amendment in that very superfine toilet.’* 

“ I know,” he interrupted, gayly. “ I’ll comt 
back and put on an old coat for the chestnut 
burrs.” 
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44 Really, Bertie,” said Miriam, as the door 
closed behind him, “ what difference did it make 
to rich Aleck Dalrymple whether he spoiled a 
coat or not ? I shouldn’t think you’d like him 
to suppose you so very economical—for other 
people!” 

Bertie's gentle face flushed. 

11 1 am like the old woman who never could 
bear to see anything wasted,” said she; and 
her voice was calm and soft as ever. Miriam’s 
spiteful fling might have been unspoken, for all 
the notice it received; and, presently, having 
finished her flowers, Bertie went to consult 
grandma about lunch. 

Bertie Nairne was lovely, and fresh as the 
violets that lifted their blue heads among her 
native hills, sweet as the mignonnette, and nearly 
as unpretending. Judge Nairne, her father, had 
been a man of rare talent and intellectual gifts ; 
but, having lost his wife, and two fair children 
at almost the same blow, he had lived out the 
short remainder of his life in the old homestead 
with his wife's mother, Mrs. Maitland. 44 A 
broken-hearted man,” people said ; but the baby 
daughter had only sweet and bright memories 
ot the father who died when she was eight years 
old. And Bertie lived on with grandma, quite 
unconscious that she had few of this world’s 
goods, and never feeling the want of them. Mir¬ 
iam Adair was the grandchild of one of grandma's 
friends, and this was her first visit to Bertie. 
In fact, Miriam was quite ns much of a problem 
to Bertie as Bertie was to her. City-born, city- 
bred as she was, her charms were surface ones. 
She was very beautiful, and she looked upon 
her beauty as her capital with which to obtain a 
rich husband. Aleck could have told some droll 
stories of Miriam’s angling; but he understood 
the game so well, that it was an amusement to 
him; and Miriam wfts so royally lovely, that, 
man-like, he liked to watch the exquisite blushes 
come and go for him. But, somehow, his plea¬ 
sure therein had palled sadly, of late ; and, as he 
went over to execute his errand at the Alcott’s, 
his thoughts ran, curiously enough, on the 
charms of mignonnette versus pomegranates. 

Bertie was tying a blue snood in her brown 
hair when she heard the wagons drive up, and 
the merry voices, as they called out 44 good morn- 
ing” to grandma. Miriam met her on the stairs, 
and Bertie thought she had never seen her look 
so handsome, though violet-hued silk and velvet 
were slightly inappropriate for going nutting. 

They found the party assembled on the piazza 
—the three Alcott girls, their brother, Horry, 
sad the New York guests. These last consisted 
of Rose Hathaway; her two cousins of the same 
Vol. LXIII.—13 


name, tall, stylish fellows; the Hazeitine girls; 
Ray Thurston, and Cliff Harcourt. 

There was an undue proportion of ladies ; but 
I must confess that Miriam was the only one of 
the paity to whom that occurred as an objection. 

44 Two, seven; how many are we?” asked 
Bertie, as she counted them. 

44 Fourteen,” said Harry Alcott, possessing 
himself of her basket. Good-natured Harry was , 
desperately in love with Bertie; a fact that was * 
patent to everybody, except to the unconscious 
object of it. 

44 Then we shall have to use our wagon, dear 
grandma;” and Bertie put her hand caressingly 
on the old lady’s shoulder, as she stood on the 
grass-plot admiring Harry’s new horses. 44 1 
think we shall be back in time for Jerry to go 
down to Overton on your errand.” 

44 Won’t that be after banking hours, dear?” 
said grandma. 

44 What’s that?*’ asked Aleck, coming up be¬ 
hind them. 

44 Only that grandma’s rents came in this 
morning, and she does not like to keep such a 
large amount of money in the house. Jerry was 
to go over and deposit it in the bank. I am 
sorry we must take him at all.” Bertie had 
turned away, to make her explanation, and was 
standing close by the horses, to be out of ear¬ 
shot. 

44 How would I do as substitute for Jerry ?’* 
said Aleck. 

The perplexed look on the gentle face changed 
into a smile. 

44 No, I won’t have you miss our frolic. But, 
Cousin Aleck, if you don’t mind a horseback 
ride after tea, you might take that bothersome 
money to Mr. Jenkins, who is the cashier, and 
lives over the bank. I have no doubt he would 
receive it, even after banking hours. I don’t 
want to trouble you: but grandma is so nervous 
about it. She had a dreadful fright once, in her 
youth, about burglars, and ever since- r * 

44 Say no more,” he said, with a look that sent 
Bertie’s eyes down to the gr&BS again. 44 I’ll da 
it, of course.” And then, as Bertie went to 
tell her grandmother, Aleek walked over to 
Miriam. 

Now Miriam secretly thought the expedition 
a great bore, though she was too wary to let the 
fact appear; but, having skillfully contrived to 
get the best place in the wagon, she was a good 
deal vexed to find that Aleek bestowed himpaif 
in the other vehicle, where Bertie was plowed 
away In very small compass. But nothing came 
amiss to Miss Adair, provided there were gentle¬ 
men on hand; and she posed so gracefully, and 
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looked so helpless and so lovely, that, before 
they reached the chestnut trees, Ray Thurston 
and Floyd Hathaway were hopelessly bewildered 
with the siren. 

It was a most merry party that climbed Chest¬ 
nut Hill that day, and the gentlemen proved 
themselves adepts in the art of whipping the 
trees. The girls, even the New Yorkers, enjoyed 
» j\ hugely; and when the burrs would persist in 
; 1 tiling on their hair, they pulled out the prickly 
things with the utmost good-nature. 

All except Miriam, and she, thinking that she 
was not sufficiently queen of the occasion, got 
up a pretty little scene over an unlucky burr, 
which, she declared, had run into her foot. So 
the dainty little boot was unlaced, and the pretty 
foot laid on Bertie’s lap, while, with many a 
moan, and series of sobs, Miriam permitted Aleck 
to examine it. This episode took place after 
lunch, and Miriam made the most of it. She 
was tired, and bored, aud Aleck had been quite 
too attentive to Bertie all the morning; so she 
declared that her foot felt as if a piece of some¬ 
thing, a thorn, perhaps, was broken in it, and, 
having made that assertion, the proper thing for 
her to do was to faint; and she accomplished a 
semblance of it that was eminently successful. 

There happened to be no water on hand nearer 
than the foot of the hill, so Harry Alcott emptied 
half a tumbler of champagne over her face, which 
between the shock of the remedy, and rage at 
having her lovely costume spoiled, nearly choked 
the fair lady. And then she looked up in Aleck’s 
face, with eye9 full of tears, and plaintively be¬ 
sought him to 44 take me home;” and, although 
he half believed it to be nothing but a bit of good 
acting, he could not refuse, especially when 
Bertie fell into the trap, too, and*ordered up the 
Alcott’s small wagon for them. But he man¬ 
aged to convey his annoyance in a whisper, for 
Bertie alone, 

44 Don’t wait to strip all the trees!” he said. 
44 1 wish you were going instead of Mary Alcott 
and Ray.” 

But, although Bertie shook her head at him ; 
in grave rebuke, it must be confessed that she ; 
watched the quartette out of eight with an un- ] 
spoken wish that the thorn had gotten into her j 
foot instead of Miriam’s. 

Grandma was waiting on the steps for the 
party, as they drove up, and she hastened them 
f to arrange the tumbled heads before snpper; 
tor the sun was already sinking behind the 
hills, and Miriam lay picturesquely on the sofa, 
looking at the sunset, and listening, with rapt 
attention, to Aleck, as he described one that he 
saw last year on Logo Maggiore. 


44 1 got home pretty oomfortably, dear,” said 
she, sweetly, in answer to Bertie’s inquiry. 
44 And Mr. Dalrymple carried me up the Bteps so 
comfortably, and grandma examined my poor 
foot, and bathed it in arnica and ice-water, and 
now it feels so much better. I wonder if 1 oould 
hobble into the suppei-room?” 

But, after supper, when they were all back 
again in the parlors, Miriam’s little game was 
spoiled, by the warm discussion which imme¬ 
diately arose about Hallowe'en. Grandma be¬ 
came fhe center of the admiring crowd, as she 
related the charms and tricks which were the old- 
time fashion in Scotland. 

44 Which of you girls,” she said, 44 would be 
courageous enough to go alone into the old, best 
bed-room (whic|i has never been used since my 
father’s time,) with a candle, and, setting it 
down in front of the mirror, deliberately eat an 
apple, and make a wish, not taking your eyes off 
the glass all the time?” 

44 Oh, Mrs. Maitland!” cried the chorus of 
girls. 44 What would we see?” 

“The face that belongs to your future hus¬ 
band,” said the old lady, merrily. 44 1 did it 
once, my dears.” 

44 And did you really see Mr. Maitland?” 
asked Mary Alcott, eagerly. 

44 You must try it for yourselves,” said grand¬ 
ma, mysteriously. 44 After that, I’U tell you 
what I saw.” 

44 She never goes any further,” said Bertie, 
laughing at the baffled faces. 44 For my part. 
I'm not afraid to try it; it must be all imagina¬ 
tion. Who’ll go, too?” 

But there did not Beem to be any very ardent 
desire on the other girls’ part to penetrate fu¬ 
turity, until Mary Alcott finally plucked up heart 
of grace to sav she would try it if Bertie would 
go first. So, by-and-by, when all the party were 
busily engaged in burning chestnuts, and melt¬ 
ing lead, and were growing very merry over 
their pastime, Aleck brought Bertie her candle, 
and an apple. 

He lit the candle for hen, and looked at her 
with portentous gravity. 

44 You look cool enough for anything; let me 
see, except your eyes! They have the due al¬ 
lowance of mystery and awe-” 

44 Nonsense!” she said, taking the candle from 
him. 44 Adieu, good folk I If I am not back in 
fifteen minutes, you may conclude that the fairies 
have carried me off.” 

Every nook and corner of the old house was 
familiar to Bertie; but still, as she turned down 
the entry that led to the disused rooms, her heart 
gave an unwonted little flutter. The homestead 
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was much too large for their usually small family, 
and the difficulty of heating the house in winter, 
had caused grandma to hare a swing-door in the 
entry, shutting off those rooms. Bertie gave a 
baif-fearftil gaze over her shoulder, as she en¬ 
tered the corner room of the three, and then, 
with a smile at her own timidity, she closed the 
door behind her, and walked over to the mirror. 
The room wa3 full of old-fashioned farniture; a 
curious table, with claw legs, a set of hanging 
shelves, the great four-posted bedstead with red 
hangings, and an unwieldy shower-bath, covered 
with chints, which stood between the bed and 
the door. The very portraits on the wall seemed 
to stare at her, and her poor little candle looked 
absolutely ghostly as she set it down. 

Half the apple was eaten, and Bertie’s heart 
was beginning to beat evenly again, when, set¬ 
ting her pearly little teeth in the oore of the 
apple, she looked over her shoulder in the glass, 
and saw the curtains of the shower-bath move 
slightly; then they were pulled cautiously apart, 
and, peering through, she beheld a man’s face. 

She was so terrified, that, for half a second, 
she believed it was some diabolical apparition. 
Then, suddenly, with new courage, she forced 
herself to look again, without turning round; 
and, swift as an arrow, the supernatural darted 
out of her head, and she said to herself, ** Only 
a eommon burglar, after all.” 

Then a thought of her own position occurred 
to her. What should she do ? There was no 
key to the door ; she was separated by the whole 
length of the passage from the inmates of the 
house. But here her meditations came to a hasty 
end, for the man walked deliberately out of his 
hiding-place. 

44 There’s no use playing that yer didn’t see 
me,” said he, coming dose to her, and speaking 
in a gruff whisper. 44 I see the Aright in your 
face, young lady, when I stuck my head out. 
Where’s that money ye tould the young man was 
in the house?” 

“ You are Harry Alcott’s new coachman,” 
said she, suddenly. 

He started. 

“ It's no matter who I be,” said he, giving her 
an uglier scowl than ever. 44 I’ve a purty little 
barker here, ferninst ye, that ye’d better not 
provoke me to use. Tell me where’s the money, 
an’ I won’t hurt ye? You needn’t pertend its 
gone till the bank, fur I seed the young man 
talking in the room beyont, afore I climbed up 
the shed, and got in here. And there’s another 
beside me in this; and if, be chance, me fine 
iaintleman rides outwid the money, he’ll be met 
between this and Overton. Now, will ye spake ?” 


Bertie looked at him, and at the double-bar¬ 
reled revolver in his hand. She did not think 
he would dare to harm her, so she said. 

“I will not I” 

The brute gave an ugly oath, and seized her 
delicate wrist. At that moment, the door swung 
to at the end of the entry. The burglar heard 
the sound, and, quick as lightning, he dragged 
Bertie across the room, and set her back against 
the door. 

44 If they wiyit to oome in, say yees can’t let 
’em,” said he, in a whisper, that made her 
shiver, accompanied, as it was, by a threatening 
glance at his revolver. 

The approaching footsteps came nearer, and 
in a moment Aleck’s merry voice called out, 

44 Bertie I Have the hobgoblins seized you ? I 
suppose I mustn’t come in—it might break the 
charm! I ran up to tell you that the money 
business went clean out of my head until this 
very moment, and so, without saying a word to 
anybody, I’ll get it, and take it to Overton. I’ll 
be baok in an hour.” 

44 Stop him if ye dare!” hissed the hatefhl 
whisper in her ear. 

Bertie felt the man’s hot breath on her cheek, 
and turned white and faint. Oh ! how conld she 
save him ? If he was harmed, it would kill her. 
And with the thought a plan darted into her 
head. She drew a long breath, and answered, 
pretty steadily, 

44 Don’t try to ride the mare without papa’s 
spurs. Indeed she’B not safe, Aleck. They are 
hanging in my closet.” 

44 Thanks ! I’ll look for them. HurTy, Bertie: 
they are impatient to hear if you’ve seen your 
fate,” and his footsteps died away down the 
haU. 

Then Bertie spoke again, very quietly and re¬ 
solutely. 

44 Let go my arm! the money is in grandma’s 
room, on the ground floor. If you will promise 
me to take it, and go quietly out, I’ll take you 
there before he finds the spurs I sent him for.” 

! She nerved herself to say this without falter- 
| ing. She did not deem it necessary to add that 
the spurs were safely in the bottom of a trunk, 
or that Aleck’s hunt in her closet would be a 
long one. 

44 Oh, ho !” said the burglar, with a tipsy 
leer, “perhaps that’s the swateheart I heard 
yees wishing for beyont, forninst the mirror—” 

44 If you say another word, I’ll not show you 
where the money is,” said Bertie, stamping her 
foot, and setting her white lips firmly. 

44 Go cn, thin ! and remember, I’m behind ye, 
wid this purty pistol; and if I see you taking me 
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into a trap, by tho holy poker 1 I’ll shoot you, 
sure !” 

They went through the swing-door, softly, and 
down the dark back-stairs, Bertie straining her 
ears, and praying that she might not run against 
a servant. A wide hall ran the length of the 
house, with the parlors and dining-room on one 
side, and on the other, the back stairs, and a 
room which had been her papa’s library, (now 
kept locked,) and, in front of that, opening on 
the piazza, was grandmother’s room. They 
passed the dining-room, and then Bertie turned 
back, and said, in a clear whisper, “ I promised 
to show you where the money is; it’s in a bureau- 
drawer, in the front-room, by the door. The 
parlor has several gentlemen in it, and the door 
is open; the servants are in the kitchen behind 
us! You may take your choice which way to 
get out; I proved too much for you after all 1” 

The ugly brute glared at her with a baffled 
devil in his face, that made Bertie thank heaven 
that she was within reach of help. There was 
a merry whistle, a light foot on the stairs at their 
left; then a shout, a scuffle, a loud report of a 
revolver, and the banging of the hall-door. 

“Aleck, oh, my darling 1" Bertie hardly 
knew that the agonized shriek had left her lips 
as she caught blindly at the bannisters to save 
herself from falling. Then the smoke cleared 
away, and she was conscious that the hall was 
full of people, and that Aleck's anxious voice 
was saying, 

“I’m afraid she is hurt; stand out of the way 
there !” But as he laid her gently down on the 
sofa, the deadly, suffocating feeling left her, and 
she tried to spring up. 

“ I am not hurt; there are two of them," she 
cried, incoherently. “Aleck, you must not— 
you shall not go 1" 

“ I won’t stir one inch from your side," said 


he, catching the col A, trembling fingers. Look¬ 
ing up, Beriio saw Miriam's sneering smile, and 
her face grew burning red. 

“ Am 1 making an exhibition of myself?” said 
she, trying to smile. “ Dear grandma, it really 
was a burglar, hidden away in the best room.” 
And then she became her steady self again, and 
the whole story came out, gradually. 

How the girls exolaimed, and laughed, and 
finally cried over Bertie's adventure 1 The gen¬ 
tlemen hardly knew which to admire most—Ber¬ 
tie’s ready wit, or her coolness; and they formed 
themselves ijito a vigilance committee, and, while 
part explored the entire house, the others rode 
off to notify the police. I may as well add that 
the search was futile; the burglars escaped. 

Miriam, devoured with seoret jealously at 
“ that chit of a Bertie,” having been transformed 
into a heroine, was the envious witness of a little 
scene that transpired at the foot of the stair-case, 
late that night. Miss Adair thought that she 
would overlook Bertie’s progress up stairs, so 
she peered cautiously over the bannisters, from 
a post conveniently near her own door. What 
she saw wo9, that Aleok, after lighting the can¬ 
dle (for the second time that night) chose to im¬ 
prison the pretty hand held out for it; and, al¬ 
though the eavesdropper could not hear the 
words that he spoke so rapidly, she saw Bertie’s 
other hand steal up timidly on the black coat* 
sleeve, while the two, pure, childlike eyes were 
lifted to her lover’s, with the prettiest, shy look 
imaginable, and his long mustache brushed her 
Boft cheek. 

“ Bah! What a fool he is to be contented with 
that piece of insipidity?" thought beautiful Miss 
Adair, as she banged her door, violently. 

But Miriam came, notwithstanding, with all 
the rest of the fashionable world, to the wed* 
ding of that “ chit of a Bertie." 


OUR DARLING. 


BT ANNII 


ROBERTSON NOXON. 


Ws wreathed her heed with fid rest flowers. 
Bat most the Eglantine; 

And others, that In Summer horns 
Ilcr hands had loYed to twina. 

They blushed amid her sunny hair, 

And waxen lilies gleamed 

Against the bosom ne less fcdr— 

So snowy fhlr she seemed. 

We plucked the best of wood and dell, 

Bat most the red, red roee; 

And one we brought, that It might dwell. 
Above her last repose. 


For In the lrnppy days of June, 

When Earth was queenly drest, 

She wore the rose, and sang a tuna 
Of sweetest, saddest quest 

And when the birchen trees were brown. 
She lowly drooped her head; 

And wished that for her latest crown 
The rose-treo*s blooms were shed. 

The gentian, too, her heart had woo. 

In a sheltered nook it grew; 

And lo 1 we brought them, one by one, 
And a withered branch of rue. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"The saints be praised, Sonora Donna! she 
. fives and opens her eyes!” exclaimed old Josefa, 
the nurse, housekeeper, and factotum of Os 
Mysterios, as, after hours of unwearied exer¬ 
tion, she turned from the bed where Margaret 
Gray lay, white and still as a corpse, and looked 
eagerly into the face of her mistress, about os 
white and still os Margaret’s. 

44 Our Lady of Anguish has heard my prayers,” 
replied the lady, devoutly raising to her lips a 
•mall, golden image, suspended from her neck. 
“ But Manoel tells me that the sailor is still in 
a very doubtful state. His head is hurt, they 
■ay.” 

If we save the pretty senora for Senor Sebas- 
tiano, the diabo may have the sailor-man for all 
that Josefia cares,” replied the nurse, carelessly ; 
and although her mistress hastened to reprove 
the expression, it was evident that the old wo¬ 
man remained of opinion that it was only the 
■offerer of rank, and for whom*her young master 
cared, that need interest her, or call forth her 
exertions; and the little dispute ended, as a 
great many similar ones have done, by Joscfa 
claiming the lost word, and Senora Jeronyma 
muttering a pious ejaculation. Upon the present 
occasion, however, both were soon occupied in 
attending to their patient, who hardly recovered 
consciousness before she lost it again in a faint¬ 
ing-fit, and continued in a very critical condi¬ 
tion all night. Toward morning, however, she 
fell into a sound sleep, and Josepha crept away 
to rouse the other servants, and then to take 
some rest before beginning the labors of the day. 
Thus it happened, that the patient was left alone, 
except for the occasional visits of Anina, the 
little, half-wild daughter of Katrina, the cook, 
whom Josefa had bidden to watch, and give no¬ 
tice when the senora should awake. 

But Anina soon became absorbed in wat&hing 
the progress of the fritters her mother was mak¬ 
ing for breakfast, and Josefa still slept the sleep 
of the just, when Margaret, suddenly opening 
her eyes, looked straight up into one of the most 
eharmiug faces she had ever beheld. In that 
first glance, her quick, artistic eye took in all the 
points of this new picture, and she could almost 
have painted from memory the fine, oval shape 


of the face, the thick, short hair, waving back 
from the low, brood forehead, the fine eye¬ 
brows and lashes, the wonderfully soft and lus¬ 
trous dark eyes, the pole olive complexion, un¬ 
relieved by red, except in the proud, though 
full lips, the upper lip just shaded by a silky 
little mustache; the elegant and yet well knit 
figure, the slender hands and feet, the proud, 
manner she could not perceive until 
later; And yet so perfectly did all these details 
harmonize with the Murillo-like head, that they 
could hardly have failed to accompany it. 

Too weak for either surprise or curiosity, 
Margaret faintly smiled in pure pleasure at be¬ 
holding so beautiful a face, and then closed her 
eyes again. 

44 Senora 1 You are not fainting again?” ex¬ 
claimed a voice, at sound of which Margaret 
smiled again, and whispered, 

44 No, I am not faint. But how came you here ?” 

44 Ah, senora, pardon f The door was open, 
and I could not deny myself the pleasure of 
looking at you asleep. You will forgive me?” 

44 But who are you, and where am I ?” 

44 1 am Sebastiano de Tasclieira, at your ser¬ 
vice, sonora,” replied the young man, 44 and 
you are at my father’s easa da eampo of Os Mys- 
terios. You were found upon the beach-” 

44 Oh, yes!” exclaimed Margaret, a sudden 
oolor rising to her pale cheeks, 44 1 remember 

something- YeS! the boat, and Ned ! Oh! 

where is Ned ?” 

44 The man whom we found with you is here, 
and doing well, I believe,” said Sebastiano, cour-\ 
teously. 44 But I cannot tell whether his name 
be Ned or not.” 

44 And did you save me?” asked Margaret, 
fixing her eyes full upon him, until a light color 
showed for a moment, through the olive of his 
cheek. 

44 1 had that great happiness, senora; I and 
my servant. We were shooting pigeons about 
the cliffs, and he discovered you first.” 

44 1 owe my life to you,” said Margaret, and 
then, suddenly, she closed her eyes, and grew so 
very white, that Sebastiano was frightened, and 
rushed to the door, calling. 44 Josefa! Katrina! 
Anina! Where are you all ?” 

A general rush of the household ensued, and 
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with it puch a flood of voluble, feminine voices, 
that the young man discreetly withdrew, and, 
for the rest of the day, was fain to content him¬ 
self with reports of the invalid’s convalescence. 

The next day, Margaret was well enough to 
lie, for some hours, upon a couch in the veranda, 
and Sebastiano joyfully gave up all other occu¬ 
pation to sit beside her, listening to her low¬ 
voiced account of the shipwreck, and her grati¬ 
tude to himself for rescuing her from the death 
that seemed likely to terminate it. Then she 
asked anxiously after Swedish Ned, and Sebas- 
tiano went himself to visit and report upon him ; 
but, in spite of his sincere wish to please his 
listener, could find nothing cheering to communi¬ 
cate ; the brave fellow had received more than 
one bruise before that terrible crash at the last, 
and besides a deep cut upon the head, seemed 
to have sustained some internal injuries, which 
kept him in severe pain, alternating with peri¬ 
ods of stupor and delirium. No one had thought 
it worth while to send fifteen miles over the rocky 
mountain roads for a doctor to attend him, and 
old Josefa’s skill, although considerable, was 
hardly equal to a case of this magnitude, so that, 
in fact, the battle was to be fought out between 
nature and disease, with but little interference 
from outside. All this was not, of course, fully ex¬ 
plained to Margaret Gray, and she found herself 
still too languid and exhausted to ask many ques¬ 
tions, or take much care upon herself. Stretched 
upon the wide and deep-cushioned sofa, with its 
covering of such thick and sumptuous damask, 
os no money can now procure, except at second¬ 
hand, she lay, enveloped in shawls, glowing from 
Indian looms, reckless little Anina seated at her 
head, and waving a great fan of peacock’s fea¬ 
thers ; before her lay the expanse of ocean, tin¬ 
ted with the soft and brilliant blue peculiar to 
the waters of the Gulf Stream, and dotted, here 
and there, with the white sails of island boats, 
or the more stately canvas of some passing ves¬ 
sel. Beside the couch sat Sebnstiano, his dark 
eyes full of eager admiration and interest. 

“ ‘ A goodly place, a goodly time,’ ” murmured 
Margaret Gray, as her slow and satisfied gaze 
took in, point by point, all the beauties of her 
entourage. 

“Senora?” 

“ Only a line from one of our English poets, 
Senor Sebastiano. Have you read much Eng¬ 
lish ?” 

“ I have read nothing, senora, but the books 
out of which Padre Joachim taught me.” 

“ And what did he teach you ?” she said, smil¬ 
ing faintly. I 

“ Latin, the history of the church, and a little ! 


arithmetic. I studied French and English with 
a teacher in town until this year.” 

“ You have learned English perfectly, almost 
even without accent, and I doubt not you know 
French as well.” 

“ My teacher was a Parisian, brought here as 
tutor by Senor Carlos, and 1 learned English of 
an American lady; but, senora, if you feel able 
to talk, will you tell me something of your own 
country, or of those other parte of the world 
which you no doubt have visited?” 

Margaret, accordingly, began by speaking of 
the view before them, asking the names of the 
two islands looming blue and dim upon the hori¬ 
zon, and then for other information concerning 
the group. 

Sebastiano answered her questions, and offered 
all sorts of excursions to every point of interest 
his charming guest expressed a wish to visit. 
Thus, naturally pleased with each other, the 
hours sped pleasantly, until a little after mid¬ 
day, when a sash-door, connecting the balcony 
with one of the chambers, slowly opened, and 
the tall, stooping figure of an old gentleman, 
scrupulously clothed in fine cloth of an antique 
cut, and wearing laced ruffles at his breast and 
wrists, while his long, white locks flowed from 
beneath a small three-cornered hat to hi9 shout < 
ders, appeared in the opening, and bowed pro¬ 
foundly. 

“Oh! There is my father, senora,” ex¬ 
claimed Sebastiano, rising. “ Will you reoeive 
him ?” 

“ Of course. Beg him to approach.” 

“ Oh, senor ! The senora m^hes you her com¬ 
pliments,” said the young man, approaching his 
father, and kissing his hand as a morning salu¬ 
tation. Then leading him forward, he intro¬ 
duced “ Senor Clarimundo de Taschiera” to the 
“Senora Donna Margaretta Gray,” and the old 
Portuguese grandee, bowing nearly to the ground 9 
took the pretty hand offered him into his own, 
white, and well-shaped still, but dry and scaly 
os the claw of a bird, and raised it to his lips 
with a curious old-world mixture of gallantry 
and reverence in his manner. Then he bowed 
again, and made an elegant compliment in Por¬ 
tuguese, to which Mrs. Gray replied with a smile, 
a bow, and a slight blush of embarrassment. 

“ My father speaks nothing except Portuguese 
and Spanish,” explained Sebastiano in English. 
“ But he says he is only consoled for your mis¬ 
fortune, by the honor it has procured for our 
house, which he begs yon will consider as your 
home for as long as possible.” 

Mrs. Gray replied suitably, Sebastiano still 
acting as interpreter, and then, with several moro 
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profound bows, Seoor Clarimundo took his leave, 
ami waa prose ally seen pacing slowly along the 
shaded walks of the garden. 

“ My father is very much changed within a 
few years,” said Sebastiano, watching him alfec- 
tionotely. “ lie has had great troubles, and lost 
nearly all his property. We used to live in the 
town, and had a very good house there, and 
several others which we let; but poor papa suf- 
fered himself to go to law, and then there was 
trouble with a man to whom he had lent money, 
and who will not pay it: and so the end of all 
was that we came here to this easa dacampo , and 
live like mice in a cheese, eating up the very 
walls of our house day by day. You see, senora, 
how frank I am with you,” he said, with almost 
boyish simplicity, for men of Southern blood 
seem boyish longer than those of our colder, 
sterner race, “ although I am not generally a 
babbler; but, for some reason, I feel as if I should 
like to 1 a/ open my whole heart to you, and, 
since 1 can offer you nothing else, to at leAst give 
you all which I keep most secret from the world.” 
lie bowed, as he said this, gravely, like a Cid. 

“ But not the secrets of your family, should 
you, senor?” asked Margaret, mildly. 

“Are they not mine, when I am my father’s 
only child, senora, and have more concern, as he 
often says, in forcing this rascally Diaz to repay 
the sums he has borrowed, and now denies, than 
even he has? But here is my mother.” 

And Senora Jeronyma, pale, worn, and ab¬ 
stracted, slowly stepped out upon the veranda, 
inquired, in snch French as she could muster, 
concerning her guest's health, and then an* 
nounced that dinner was ready ; but that, if the 
senora still felt too feeble to walk to the dining¬ 
room, she should be served where she was. Mar¬ 
garet confessing that the should prefer this ar¬ 
rangement, a little table was presently placed 
beside the couch, covered with rich old damask, 
and antique china, containing the somewhat 
novel but most savory compounds peculiar to 
Portuguese cookery. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Ain> now for many weeks Margaret Gray en¬ 
joyed one of those respites which life from time 
to time affords us, and but for which, some of us 
must soon sink beneath the wear and the bur. 
den. The long summer days succeeded eAch 
other in smiling, sweet procession; the same 
soft sunlight and soothing shade, the same lan¬ 
guid air and drowsy perfume characterizing all; 
always that glorious landscape before her eye9— 
that dreamy, mysterious house for shelter, those 
silent, shadowy people for companions. She had 


no books, except some quaint, old volumes of Span¬ 
ish and Portuguese, Cervantes, Camoens, and the 
like, which, with Sebastiano’shelp, shesometimes 
amused herself by spelling over, and some other 
volumes of old French, relics of Senora Jerony- 
ma’s youth ; but just now Margaret did not care 
for books, or indeed for occupation of any sort; 
it sufficed her to lie for hours upon the great 
couch in the veranda, or in the wide, cool sain, 
with its inlaid floor, and scanty, old-fashioned 
furniture, its chief ornament the senora’s little 
piano, old now, and never much worth; but still 
with a ghostly, melancholy sweetness in its feeble 
tones, suiting well with the place and time. Se¬ 
bastiano, inheriting the musical talent which his 
mother no longer exercised, often touched this 
piano in a dreamy, lawless fashion all his own, 
seldom performing written music, but shadow¬ 
ing out, in improvisation, the wonderful half 
formed dreams, desires, and fancies of a young 
man’s wakening heart, or the fierce impatience 
of a strong, young, heroic life, feeling all its ca¬ 
pabilities, and finding them cramped and pri¬ 
soned in an aimless existence. Margaret, whose 
musical knowledge and capacity have not yet 
been mentioned, listened Attentively to these im¬ 
provisations, and, through them, read more of 
Sebastiano's inmost life than he could himself 
have put into words; for if not older in years, 
she was older in suffering and experience; and 
although she never talked of the knowledge thus 
gained, it had the effect upon her manner, her 
voice, her look toward him. 

Then, in the soft moonlight nights, these two, 
leaving the silent senor and senora, tlie one to 
his segarette and his meditations, and the other 
to the devotions which consumed nearly all her 
life, would wander down through the dim, per¬ 
fume-laden garden, to tho low wall overlooking 
the sea, and sit therefor hours, talking of every¬ 
thing beneath the heavens,*or dreaming away 
the enchanted moments in a silence more elo¬ 
quent than speech, until, with a sigh, Sebastiano 
would draw his fingers across the viola, which, 
with the Portuguese, replaces the guitar of the 
Spaniards, and sing some of those wild, impas¬ 
sioned verses, in which the Tropical races em¬ 
body their fervid feelings. Once, to the infinite 
astonishment of the young man, Margaret, fold¬ 
ing her hands, and fixing her eyes upon the 
moon, just lifting her silver shield above the sea, 
began to sing Costa Diva , in a voice of such won¬ 
derful power and beauty, that Sebastiano sat 
staring at her in silent wonder and delight, until 
the rich tones died away far over the shining 
sea. Then he reverently raised her hand to his 
i lips, and whispered, 
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“Ah, minim senom! I ought to have known 
that angels always sing.” 

But she, seeming to wake with a start to the 
consciousness of his presence, hurriedly replied, 

“ I do not sing—that is, you will never ask me 
to, or even remind me that you have heard me. 
Promise me this, Sebastiano—promise it!” 

“ I promise that, or anything you will order 
me to, senora,” ho sadly replied, as he again 
pressed his lips on her white hand, and then re* 
leased it with a sigh. 

Suddenly, at this moment, from behind a great 
thicket of oleanders, all rosy and odorous with 
their summer bloom, stepped a gaunt spectre, 
white, wild, and terrible. 

“ I never did as much as that, after I knew 
she was going to live,” said the apparition; 
“ and I had more right than you, young sir, for 
I saved her life, over and over.” 

So speaking, and clinging to the flower-laden 
branches for support, the spectre fixed its gloomy 
and reproachful eyes upon tho two, And stood, 
a visible reminder of death and the world in 
that scene of Paradise. 

Margaret Gray stared at him with open eyes. 

“ Swedish Ned!” exclaimed she, in a low 
voice. “ Why, they told me you had gone away.” 

“ Wc thought, that is, the others thought, 
minha senora,” began Sebastiano, much embar¬ 
rassed, “ that it would affect yon too much to 
hear that the poor fellow hod lost his senses; 
and, for a long time, wo feared liis life also, and 
you might have insisted upon seeing him, and 

“And so they told me falsehoods,” interposed 
Margaret, rather scornfully. “ It was not well 
judged, Sebastiano, whoever did it.” 

“ It was not I, senora,” replied the young man, 
proudly. 

“ Perhaps not; nay, pardon mo, I am sure 
not; but I am very sorry that it was done. Ned,” ; 
and she turned again to the intruder, “ if I had i 
known that you were here, I ehould have seen j 
you long ago, believe me. Won’t you shake 
hands with mo?” 

“ What, the hand you just gave him to kiss 
and fondlo ? Oh, no, my lady; I’m not like 
that; I can’t take a crumb, when I have a right 
to the whole. You were all mine, my lady, while 
we floated there, day and night in the sea, and 
while we drifted for years, wasn’t it ? in that 
boat; and yet I never dared to put your hand to 
my lips, no, not once after I knew that you were 
alive; but this—gentleman, I suppose, he is— 
who has soft hands like yours, and can make 
music, and has great, black eyes, and stares at 
you as if you were a star-” 


“ See here, fellow-” began Sebastiano. 

But Margaret put her hand on his arm, and 
whispered, “ Hush, or you will offend me!” 

Poor, half-erased Ned caught the act, but not 
the words, and turned fiercely upon her. 

“Yes, whisper, and fondle, and work your 
oharms upon him! What am 1, to hinder, or to 
dare to speak? But don’t think I’ll stay here 
and see it. Don’t think I’ll eat, or drink, or 
sleep again under his roof! Didn’t I buy you 
with my own life, and my own blood ? And now 
you never remember that there is such a crea¬ 
ture in the world. Yes, give him your hand; 
let him kiss it; sing to him; you never sang to 
me, remember. But I’ll not stop to see it, mind 
you! And mind this too, my lady,” he went 
| on, angrily. “I won’t leave you to yourself; 

| I won’t trust him there with your safety; who 
I knows how soon we may run afoul of that ioe- 
! bank again, and what good would he be then; 
tell me that, will you? No, my lady, I won’t 
stop here; but I won’t let you out of my sight 
for long at a time, remember that; and. when 
you’re least thinking of me, maybe I’ll be nigh- 
est. So good-by, and remember!” 

With the Inst word, he drew book, and through 
the still air they heard his baro feet rapidly pass 
up tho gravel walk, toward the side of the house. 

“ He has stolen out of his room, after they 
thought hitn asleep for the night,” said Sebas¬ 
tiano, listening. “ But he is going back to that 
part of the house, and, I. dare say, will go quietly 
to bod again, for all his fine resolutions. I will 
have him better watched in future, so do not feel 
afraid of or for him, minha senora.” 

But Margaret was weeping bitterly. 

“ Ho risked his life, and lost his wits for me,” 
sobbed she. “ And I have made him miserable 
—I make everybody miserable, who comes near 
me. Capt. Singletun would not have been killed, 
if he had not oome back to look for me—and Ned 
—and ” 

“And who next, minha senora?” asked Se¬ 
bastiano, in a low and trembling voice. 

“ Not you, not you; for I will not stay here to 
repay all the kindness I have received, with 
misery, as I should be sure to do. I will leave 
Os Mysterios to-morrow.” 

“And where will you go, senora?” he asked, 
in a low voice, although the light of his dark 
.eyes was growing fierce and strong. 

“ I will go to Villa, and ask the American con¬ 
sul to find me a passage home—or no, I have no 
home. I can never return to Amerioa—but I 
will go away from here, and to-morrow.” 

“ Then, senora, T go too.” 

“ You ! Why, Sebastiano ?’* 
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41 Because I will not be separated from you, 
except by some fate which cannot be resisted. 

I will never lAlow you to wander out into the 
world alone, while I have power to follow you.” 

He spoke with all the concentrated passion of 
his race. 

44 But it cannot be—it must not 1 You—you 
would only injure me in the censorious eyes of 
the world.” 

44 Then, senora, is it not better to remain where 
you are ? lam quite in earnest, I assure you, 
and 1 shall not try to hide from the world, that 
it is because 1 love you that 1 follow you.” 

44 But, Sebastiono, this is persecution. It is 
unmanly.” 

44 1 do not know about that, minim senora. 
The* men of my blood, when they love, love in 
earnest. It can never be unmanly to show our 
love, even before all the world. I love you, and 
I wish you to remain here; but, if you do not, 

I will follow you wherever you go.” 

Up to this hour, in spite of his being a year or 
two her senior, Margaret had looked on Sebas- 
tiano almost as a boy. 

But tliero was a manliness, a strength of will 
developed in him, in this interview, that changed 
her opinion. She felt, already, partly mastered 
by his stronger masculine element. 

44 You will not let me leave alone ?” she said, 
hesitatingly. 

44 No, senora,” he replied, decisively. 

44 But what right have you to control me, or 
to force your presence upon me?” she answered, 
half angrily, making a last effort to assert herself. 

44 1 do not seek to control you in anything but 
this,” ho answered, with dignity, 44 minim se¬ 
nora ; and in this my great love gives me a right, 
which I do not think you will deny.” 

Margaret Gray made no reply for many mo¬ 
ments ; but her sad, sweet eyes rested, with a 
great pity, a divine compassion, upon the pale 
and passionate face of the young man; then her 
dreamy gase wandered away over the dim, lonely 
vastness of the moonlit sea, and she shuddered 
at the thought of going forth alone to meet new 
dangers, perhaps to cast the ominous spell that 
seemed to surround her, over other lives yet un¬ 
known to her. Sebastiano’s voice broke upon 
her reverie. 

44 Speak to me, minha senora. You will re¬ 
main ?” 

44 It were better for you that I did not, caro.” 

44 1 will judge of that. Promise.” 

“ I protoise for the present, then. But you 
most not talk to me of love, other than that you 
might offer to a friend. I have no love to give,” 
she said, sadly. 


44 The night grows chilly, and the moon is 
clouded. Shall wo go into the house?” 

Margaret did not reply, but rising, with a 
slight smile, she walked beside her silent lover, 
through the thickets of roses and oleanders, the 
glistening orange grove, and the' mngnolias, 
which scented the whole night with their lux¬ 
urious perfiune, and so up the mossy and broken 
stone steps to tbe veranda, and in at the open . 
window of the sala, where sat the old father, still 
thoughtfully smoking his segarette, and Senora 
Jeronyma reading her Book of Hours, by tbe 
light of a great, yellow caudle. As tbe lady 
entered, Senor Clarimundo rose, and, bowing 
profoundly, stood until she should be seated, and 
his wife looked up with a wan smile of welcome. 
These old people liked her, and liked that she 
should remain among them, and were proud that 
she should make a friend and companion of their 
son, and, in some subtle manner, Margaret felt 
this cordiality whenever Bbe approached them, 
and found herself soothed and comforted by it 
more than she could have expressed. To-night, 
more than ever, and, as she gracefully returned 
the salutations of her hosts, and sank into the 
chair Sebastiano placed for her, she thought, 

44 No, I will not go, just yet.” 

At this moment, Josefa presented herself, with 
a startled and somewhat indignant face. 

44 Senora! Tho sailor man has gone, run away; 
taken himself off, and is not here any more.” 

Senor Clarimundo took the segarette from his 
lips, his wife closed her prayer-book, Sebastiono 
looked at Mrs. Gray, and she quietly related so 
much of her last interview with poor Ned as 
sufficed te explain his abrupt departure, leaving 
quite out, we may be sure, the motive urging him 
to take such a step; and as she seemed neither 
surprised or alarmed upon the subject, tbe others 
soon imitated her example, the rather that an¬ 
other and somewhat important matter was under 
discussion. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Thk important topio, under discussion in the 
sala of Os Mysterios, as mentioned at the end of 
the last chapter, was nothing less than a medita¬ 
ted journoy to Villa, the capital of the island, on 
the part of Senor Clarimundo da Taschiera, with 
the object of making one last and desperate 
effort to induce his debtor, Francisco Diaz, to 
acknowledge the large sums placed in his hands, 
for purposes of investment, by Da Taschiera, who 
had neglected to take proper receipts for them 
at the time, and had never since been able to 
| induce the rascally Dicz to render any account 
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of them. This knavery, combining with other 
losses and misfortunes, had resulted, os Sebas- 
tiano had told Margaret, in the almost total ruin 
of his family, and the breaking of his father’s 
heart. A business man, no doubt, might, in the 
beginning, have untangled the snarl into which 
the unfortunate DaTaschiera's affairs had wound 
themselves; but Senor Clarimuudo was only a 
* ’ugli-minded, unsuspicious, imprudent gentle¬ 
man, without the habits or the head to counter¬ 
act the plottings of a rogue; and as matters grew 
daily darker and more threatening, he gave up 
all effort to right them; and selling everything 
not already beyond his reach, he retired to Os 
Mysterios, two years before the wreck of the 
Kpaken, and had hardly since visited the city. 

It was, therefore, quite an event in the little 
household, when, early in the morning after 
Swedish Ned’s disappearance, Espagnol, the vene¬ 
rable gray donkey, was brought into the sagao, 
equipped with the clumsy frame strapped tightly 
over an enormous pod, and surmounted with a 
gay cushion and shawl, which, in this region, 
answers the purpose of a saddle; and Senor 
Clarimuudo, his antique suit covered with a 
wide, Spanish cloak, descended the stairs, and 
posted himself upon a wide block of stone at the 
foot. Jose, who was to drive the donkey, then 
urged him forward with many and fierce out¬ 
cries, some blows, and several hearty pushes, 
until he stood in such a position that the senor 
could gravely and decorously seat himself upon 
the top of the cushions with both feet hanging 
down on one side, and his let) hand clinging to 
the andilkas, or crutch-handles, fastened to the 
front and back of the frame. In the other hand 
the old gentleman carried a large silk umbrella, 
designed equally to ward off rain, sun, and wind; 
and thus equipped, he nodded the word of com¬ 
mand to Jose, who communicated it to Espagnol, 
whereupon that sober animal shook his long 
ears, switched his absurd tail, and ambled forth 
from the sagos, and down the nespra-shaded 
avenue to the gate, while the senor gravely took 
off his hat and waved adieu to his wife, Mar¬ 
garet, and Sebastiano, who stood in the window 
to watch his departure. 

“ Oh, senor! when will you return ?” called 
Senora Jeronyma, as he jogged away; and the 
reply came ringing back, in the sonorous Por¬ 
tuguese accents, 

“ When God wills, oh, beloved wife !” 

The senora had occasion to remember that re¬ 
ply, as we shall presently see. 

The day wore on, with its mild monotony of 
occupation, much as other days had done before, 
and yet a cloud seemed to rest upon the dim 


house, and to sadden all its members. Margaret, 
finding that Swedish Ned had really disappeared, 
tormented herself with a feeling of responsibility 
as to his fate, and was sileut and sad all day; 
Sebastiano watched her, and looked gloomy and 
suspicious; while Senora Jeronyma, wrapped in 
her devotions, hardly rose from her kuees, ex¬ 
cept to look out of the window toward the 
road. 

Sunset came at lost, but not the master of the 
house. The evening closed in, and deep dusk 
covered all but the anxious faces of the family 
assembled in the balcony, and watching with 
undisguised impatience for his arrival. Dusk 
deepened into night, and they gloomily retired 
to rest. The next morning came, and the day 
dragged slowly on to afternoon, and then the 
smothered terror broke out in words. 

“ Something has happened ; ho never was so 
; late—I have felt it all day. Oh, filho mioJ some 
I misfortune has seized upon your father 1 I am 
I sure of it l” 

So exclaimed the pale mother, wringing her 
hands, and looking into her son’s face with wild, 
frightened eyes; and he, kissing her tenderly, 
led her to Margaret, saying, 

“Stay here with the senora, mother, and I 
will go and look for ray father.” 

“Go, my son. But arm yourself, and take 
the men with you; there is evil abroad, terrible 
evil; and I cannot lose both husband and son 
in one day.” 

“ Never fear, dear mother, all will be well in 
a few hours. My father will return-” 

“'When God wills,’ he said,” moaned tho 
wife. “ And perhaps God does not will it at 
all. Was it not a foreboding of something ter¬ 
rible, that made him use those words?” 

“ Good-by, dear molher 1 Good-by, minha 
senora!” 

And not trusting himself to say more, Sebas¬ 
tiano rushed from the house, and was presently 
seen hastening down the road, followed by Man- 
oel and Francisco, each armed with an immense 
cudgel. An hour passed, an hour of suspense 
and agitation to the two women, who could only 
pray, and weep, and wait, while others worked, 
and then the sound of many feet and eager voices, 
all speaking together, came drifting up the hiUy 
road, and brought the ladies down to the gate, 
with little thought of ceremony, or the reserve 
which custom imposes, like a law, upon Spanish 
and Portuguese women. 

A little crowd of men, with the donkey *>o 
their midst, were climbing the hill. From a mem; 
them Sebastiano advanced toward his mother. 

“ My son,” gasped she. “ Your father?” 
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“Dear mother, have patience. He has not 
yet come. ,, 

“But he is coming?*’ and the gentle senora 
laid hold of her son’s arm, and glared into his 
face with the fierce impatience of a tigress. 

“He will come—if God wills it, mother,” re¬ 
plied Sebastiano, solemnly. 

“ If God- Why do you use that phrase, 

his own words ? Sebastiano—speak I Tell me 
all, oh, quickly?” 

“Como in, dear mother. Senora Margaretta, 
take her hand in yours, the touch will calm her. 
Dearest mother, patience! patience! We know 
nothing as yet.** 

“ There is Jose, who went with him! Here, 
Jose-” 

“Come in first, mother. Seat yourself, and 
be calm, and you shall hear all that is known.” 
And Sebastiano grown, in one brief day, to the 
dignity and decision of full manhood, led hi3 
mother up stairs, and to her own room, whither 
Margaret and Josefa followed them. Then, seat¬ 
ing himself beside her, ho* carefully and gently 
told her, that, not a mile from home, he had met. 
Jose driving the donkey before him, and on 
questioning him, had heard that Senor Clari- 
mundo, reaching Villa at nn early hour, had 
gone at once to the office of Senor Francisco 
Diaz, and had entered, leaving him and the 
donkey outside. Supposing that his master 
would remain for some time, Jose had fastened 
the donkey, and went to make a visit to a friend 
of his in the next street. The friend invited 
him to step into a neighboring wine-shop, and 
nearly two hours slipped by before Jose remem¬ 
bered that his master might be awaiting him, 
and setting down his tumbler, started on a run 
for the office of Senor Diaz. Much to his relief, 
the donkey still stood tied to the ring beside 
the door, as he had left him, and throwing him¬ 
self upon the ground, with the cushion of the 
saddle beneath his head, Jose soon fell asleep so 
soundly, that be knew nothing more, until he 
was aroused by a kick in the ribs, and starting 
up, found Macaco, the ugly, block servant of 
Diaz, standing over him with the key of the 
offices in his hand. 

“Drunkard ! What are you doing here?” ex¬ 
claimed Macaco; and Jose, hardly yet awake, 
stammered out, 

“ What have you done with my master, black 

detUr* 

But at this question Jose averred that the face 
of the negro became demoniac with rage and 
terror, and lifting the great key, he struck so 
furious a blow upon the other's head, that he 
fell, stunned and powerless, to the ground. 


When he recovered, it was quite dark, and he 
was quite alone. Staggering to his feet, he thun¬ 
dered with his donkey-stick upon the door of 
the office ; but only the echoes responded. Then, 
still leaving the donkey, in case his master 
should return, he ran as fast as possible to Diaz’ 
private residence, and demanded to see him im¬ 
mediately. He was shown into the dining-room, 
where the usurer sat at supper, waited upon by 
the grinning Macaco. 

“Well, rapazl" exclaimed Diaz, as he ap¬ 
peared. “ Have you slept off the fumes of your 
wine yet? Your master is angry enough with 
you, and you may count on a good beating when 
you get home.” 

“ Where is my master, senor?** demanded 
Jose, not deigning to reply to the accusation or 
the threat. 

“ IIow should I know, fellow ?** replid Diaz, 
insolently. “ Have I the care of him?” 

“ If all they say is true, it would have been 
better if you never had had the care of him, or 
his money either, senor,” retorted Jose, with 
more heat than discretion; and os he spoke, 
both master and man looked at him in a manner 
that made him clutch the donkey-stick, which 
he still held, tighter than ever, and back a few 
steps toward the door. 

“ Turn him out, Macaco !** said Diaz, coldly; 
and the black, seizing an iron bar, standing in 
the corner of the room, advanced upon him. 

“My master! Where is my master? blood¬ 
sucker! skinflint! Jew! Robber!” shouted Jose, 
fighting all the time with all his might. 

But what is an ash stick against an iron bar ? 
In about five minutes from the first attack, Jose 
stood outside the door, bruised, breathless, and 
foiled. 

Going back to hi9 donkey, he took him to 8 
stable, and then hastened to the houses of one 
and another of his master’s old friends, not stop¬ 
ping to tell his story, but inquiring if the senoi 
had been 9een by them through the day; but at 
every house the answer was the same—no one 
had seen Senor Clarimundo, no one knew that 
he was in the town. Before his rounds were 
completed,*it had grown too late to make furthei 
inquiries, and Jose, quite sure that his mastei 
would not have left town without the donkey, 01 
without leaving a message for him, betook him¬ 
self to the stable, and lying down beside Espag 
nol, uneasily dozed away the remainder of the. 
night. 

As soon as possible in the morning, he re 
Burned his fruitless errand, and at last requested 
one of his master’s most influential friends tc 
call with him at Diaz’ offices, and insist upon 
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some reply to the question, which Diaz had re* 
fused to answer upon the previous night. 

Senor Joachim found the notary busily en¬ 
gaged upon some papers, from which he looked 
up with suspended pen, and half-concealed im¬ 
patience, as the slow and formal old gentleman 
stated his business, and made his inquiries. 
Hardly allowing him to finish, Dias broke sharp¬ 
ly in. 

“ Senor Clarimundo da Taschiera! Is there 
another disturbance to be made about him? I 
heard enough of that yesterday.” 

“ But to-day it is his friends who wish to hear 
of it, or rather of him, senor,” replied the old 
aristocrat, with contemptuous coldness. 44 When 
did.he leave your office?” 

“ Really, Senor Joachim, I did not note the 
minute, or even the hour, but it was something 
after midday.” 

“ And whither did he speak of going?” 

The notary opened his palms, shrugged his 
shoulders, put his bead on one side, and smiled 
grimly. 

“Now really, excellenza, would you havo me 
ask a gentleman whither he was going, when he 
left my office?” 

41 He might have mentioned, nevertheless.” 

44 He might, but did not.” 

44 Really ! And have you no idea at all, Senor 
Diaz, as to what has become of my friend?” 

44 Not the faintest, not the slightest, Senor 
Joachim. Your friend, os you distinctly stylo j 
my respected client, came here, stayed an hour, 
it might be more—I paid no heed to the time; 
and then he went away. My servant, who let 
him out, says that he waited for a moment upon 
the steps, looking up and down the street, pro¬ 
bably for his man, who was not in sight. Then 
he walked away, leaving his donkey tied at the 
loor. Some time later, the servant returned, 
'aid down in the sun, and fell into a drunken 
deep. When he waked, he came to my house, 
and was so insolent and quarrelsome, that I bid 
ny own servants to put him out That is all, 
Senor Joachim; and now, with ten thousand 
apologies, 1 must resume my work, as these 
capers are required in court to-morroW.” 

And with this, Senor Joachim, puzzled, dis¬ 
heartened, and vaguely suspicious, was obliged 
to content himself, and, taking cold leave of the 
notary, was ushered out cf the office by Macaco, 
che negro, who griuned impishly as he closed the 
door behind him. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Such, in other words, and with the addition 
„f some details which he could not know, was 


the story that Jose brought home to Os Mys- 
terios, and that Sebastiano carefully and gently 
repeated to his mother, she the while rocking 
herself backward and forward upon her chair, 
wringing her hands in mate distress, and some¬ 
times raising the little golden image of our Lady 
of Anguish to her lips. But when all was told, 
and Sebastiano, restless and uneasy, had left the 
room to ask Jose for particulars, which the hon¬ 
est fellow had already told again and again, the 
forced calm of the poor wife broke up in hysteri¬ 
cal sobs and lamentations, which soon became so 
violent that Margaret feared for the reason, or 
even the life of the sufferer. Sebastiano was re¬ 
called, but his presence only seemed to aggra¬ 
vate his mother's distress, and Josefa at last 
begged him to leave the room, while she soothed 
her mistress for a moment with the notion that 
he had gone again to search for his father. 

Hours passed, the night, days passed, and still 
no tidings of the missing man. Sebastiano made 
a journey to the city, and exhausted his own 
strength, and the patience of all his friends, in 
fruitless inquiries. More than once he and they 
had visited the notary, questioning not only him 
but Macaco, who glibly repeated the same story 
with his master, and was not to be moved from it. 
And then, when all had been done that could be 
done, and when not one of his father's friends 
could find another suggestion to make, or aid to 
offer, and when the Mayor of the city refused to 
listen to any charge against Senor Diaz, who, by 
the way, had lent the Mayor a good deal of 
money, first and last, when everything, in foci 
had utterly failed to offer any hope, Sebastiano 
came home, sad and weary, to find his mother 
sunk into a condition of all but melancholy mad¬ 
ness, and Margaret, pale and thin with watching 
and anxiety, but still filling, with a quiet strength 
and sweetness, all her own, the place of guardian 
to the sick woman, and head of the disorganized 
family. 

44 You are the one steady and reliable point in 
all this terrible storm of misfortune,” said Se¬ 
bastiano to her, os they stood together, for a few 
moments, before separating for the night. 

44 1 have seen so much suffering and trial,” re¬ 
plied Margaret, wearily, and her eyes traveled 
far out over the moonlit sea, as if those past 
troubles lay waiting there, and might descend 
upon her at any moment. 

44 But never trouble like this, I hope, minha 
senora,” said Sebastiano, softly. 44 One parent 

lost—perhaps, dead, and the other- Oh, 

mamai! mamai!” 

And leaning his forehead upon his arm, he 
broke into sobs and tears, that seemed to choke 
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him with repressed violence. Margaret looked 
at him for a moment, then laid her arm gently 
on his shoulders. 

“ Sebastiano,” she murmured. “ Can it com¬ 
fort you to know that I have suffered far worse 
sorrows than this can possibly be to you ? That I 
have lost father, mother, husband—all, all; and, 
worst of all to a woman, my own fair fame. Is 
that worse than these losses of yours, Sebastiano?” 

He Wits no longer weeping, but standing up¬ 
right, and looking straight in her face. 

“You are the best, and the purest, and the 
dearest to me of all created womon,” said lie, 
hoarsely. “ And if you have been slandered, by 
those who could not know you as I have done, 
it is only reason the more for my loving you, 
and giving my life to heal the wounds in yours. 
This is no time to speak of such things, and yet 
I cannot let you leave me, after those bitter 
words, without telling you, once for all, that 
whatever may lib behind you, your future is 
mine. You shall remain here, and be my wife, 
and I will make you happy; for I know that I 
can do it, because I love you, I adore you so en¬ 
tirely. Say that you consent; or no, you need 
not tell mo yet. It will be so, and I do not want 
to hear what you are going to Bay.” 

“ Then I will only say, good-night,” said Mar¬ 
garet, giving him her hand, with a melancholy 
smile; and so they parted, and she went to her 
own room, musing upon the rash, generous faith, 
the dauntless confidence, and the fresh, sweet 
strength of this great love, so freely poured out 
at her feet; and half she wished that she might 
make it her very own, and rest forever in this 
quiet haven, far, far from all that had driven her 
forth a wanderer over the face of the earth; and 
then she sighed and shook her head, and, in that 
gesture, reproved herself for the half-formed 
wish; and so, Mowly disrobing herself, she lay 
down, and fell into a strange, dreamy, unrestful 
sleep. Once Bhe woke with a start, fancying 
some one had spoken close at her ear, and, sud¬ 
denly rising, she thought to hear the sound of 
stealthy, retreating footsteps; but, listening in¬ 
tently, after her eyes were fully opened, she 
heard nothing. 

But the sounds which had disturbed Mar¬ 
garet’s sleep, were not imaginary; and bitterly 
did she regret, for many a day afterward, that 
she had not roused herself, and investigated their 
cause. 

In the sick chamber, all was quiet and settled 
for the night. Josefa, who should have kept 
nvrake, slept soundly; so soundly, in fact, that a 
light noise upon the veranda, just outside the 
chamber, failed to rouse her, although it startled 


the sensitive ear of the invalid, who opened her 
eyes, fixed them upon the window, but remained, 
in all else, perfectly motionless. The sound, a soft 
footfall, was repeated, and now, jush outside the 
window, where it stopped. St ill Senora J crony ma 
did not move; but now she began to mutter to her¬ 
self, in the monotonous, Btealthy tone of insanity, 

“Clarimundol Yes, he’s come at last—come 
for me! We mustn't let Josefa know, Blie’s so 
cross, and, perhaps, the senora and Sebastiano, 
wouldn’t like it. Sh l Is it you, my darling— k 
my Clarimundo ?” 

“ Clarimundo ? Yes, that’s what I came about; 
that’s it!” replied a low voice, in imperfect 
Portuguese; and the senora started nervously, for 
this was not her husband’s voice, and yet it 
spoke his name. So, without giving the alarm to 
Josefa, she repeated vaguely, 

“ Clarimundo ?” 

“Yes, it’s about him,” replied the voice, and 
then the glass doors, standing in place of win¬ 
dows, were pushed open a little way, very cau¬ 
tiously, and the wild, ghastly face and head of 
Swedish Ned appeared between them. The sick 
lady sat up in bed, and looked at him with some 
surprise, but no terror, for her ^nind was no 
longer capable of strong emotion, on any save 
one subject. 

“It’s you—that’s his wife, ma’am, isn’t it?” 
whispered Ned, glaring around tho room, with 
the hunted and furtive look, so painfully mark¬ 
ing an unsettled mind. 

“ Yes, Clarimundo is my husband. Where is 
he?” 

“ I know. I came to tell you; but I won’t 
tell him, nor her. Let them sing, and fool, and 
whisper in the moonlight, if they have a mind 
to ; bnt they shan’t know what I know, and it’s 
only you that shall know.” 

“ ’Sh! You will wako Josefa, and she will 
call them all!” whispered the sick woman, cau¬ 
tiously creeping out of bed, as she spoke. 
“ Wait! I’ll come out there, ond hear you.” 

Carefully wrapping herself in a blanket, lying 
upon the foot of the bed, Senora Jeronyma tot¬ 
tered to the window, quietly slipped out, and 
drew it close behind her. 

The tall, gaunt figure of the sailor confronted 
her. 

“Where is Clarimando, senor?” whispered 
she, going close up to him, and laying a hand 
upon his arm. 

“ Over there—among the rocks; I most for¬ 
get,” replied Ned, passing his hand across his 
forehead, and glancing uneasily about him. At 
last, and as if forgetting his companion, he began 
to walk slowly away, muttering to himself in 
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English; but the wife, constant to her one idea, 
followed him, still grasping at his arm, and re¬ 
peating, 

44 But Clarimundo—where is Clarimundo ?” 

44 The old man? Yes, I heard them talking 
about it, down there in the town, and I laughed. 
I knew—I knew ! and I know now; but he shan’t 
know. She never looked at me that way, and I 
i 1 more for her than ever he can. No! He 
] r she shan’t know I” 

“But I shall; you said that I should. Oh, 
tell me, kind, good man, what they have done 
with my Clarimundo I Tell me, and Our Lady 
of Anguish, my patron saint, shall reward you. 
Oh, Clarimundo ! Clarimundo 1” 

And, sinking at his feet, the poor woman 
began to weep aud moan convulsively. 

Ned raised her hurriedly. 

44 There! there I don’t do that. That reminds 
me of her—of her. She was all mine then, and 
1 never laid a finger on her, or so much os kissed 

her hand ; and he—he- Hush ! hush! poor 

creature! Why do you moan so? Who has 
left you, and forgotten all your love? Who has 
broken your heart, and crazed your poor wits?” 

“Clarimundo! Oh, where is Clarimundo?” 
moaned the wife, unheeding the questions, and 
clinging close to his arm; and, indeed, nothing 
was more curious in the encounter of these two 
wavering and unbalanced minds, than to see how 
each pursued its own absorbing thought, heed¬ 
less of all that passed around, and only noticing 
the speech or actions of the other as they har¬ 
monized with its own movement. So the sailor, 
staring down at the sobbing woman, said, 

44 Yes, I came to tell you, because you’ll keep 
it to yourself; he shan’t know, nor she shan’t 
know, only you, and you and me.” 

44 Yes, yes, we shall know; you will tell me 
where he is—my husband, my Clarimundo.” 

44 Come, then, I will take you to him.” 

44 Where, good sailor?” 

44 How can I tell, and why should I ?” broke 
out Ned, in the unreasoning passion of a mad¬ 


man. “You want to know, so that you can go 
and tell him—that is what you mean.” 

“ No, no, I will tell no one; no one at all.” 

44 Come with mo, then ! I’ll take you to him.” 

44 Yes, let us go ; let us go quickly.” 

And, with feverish haste, the poor, witless 
wife began to pull her companion down the steps, 
leading from the veranda to the garden, never 
heeding that her feet were naked, and that the 
blanket, hastily thrown about her shoulders was, 
except a thin night-dress, her only protection 
against the chilly air. 

-Ned, equally heedless of her condition, strode 
along, muttering and gesticulating to himself, 
and yet, with the manly instincts that outlived 
reason in his generous organization, pausing, 
now and again, to help his feebler companion 
over the obstacles in her path, or waiting while 
she sunk on her knees to pray, as she passed 
the road-side shrine of saint or Madonna. 

So they went down between the rows of nes- 
pra and incense*trees, which loaded the night 
air with their perfume, and out at the great 
gates, and along the steep road, black in the 
shadow of the high wall that bounded it. 

About half a mile from the gates, the walls 
abruptly ceased, and the road wound through a 
region, desolate and ghastly as the veritable 
mouth of the pit; a region where there was 
neither grass, or shrub, or habitation, or any 
living thing; nothing but heaps of scoriro, ashes, 
lava, and coarse conglomerate of all these, melted 
together, and hurled from the mouth of the now 
extinct volcano in its last erruption. 

This melancholy and desolate region had re¬ 
ceived from the superstitious peasantry the title 
of Os Mysterios, or The Mysteries, and from it 
the villa of the Tascheiras wa3 named. 

Near the center of this tract Ned paused, 
looked suspiciously about him, and muttering, 
“They will be after us, and catch us, if we keep 
the road,” he struck off into the wild region, 
closely followed by his companion. 

(to be concluded.) 


THE SNOW. 


BY EMILY B. WRIGHT, 


What fairy fingers have been at work 
While mortal eyes wore sleeping? 
What fhiry forms been flitting round. 
Their ra'.dnight vigils keeping ? 

Last night the earth was brown and bare, 
And dark with brooding shadow; 

All unrelieved the gloomy scene, 

On upland, road, and meadow. 


Thi* morning, lo! how changed the scene 1 
All Naturo clothed in whitens; 

And still the pure white snow-flak os (wdk 
O f feathery form and lightness. 

How spotless is tho new-fallen as*>w r 
So free from earthly staining 
So should we ever strive to grow 
To purity atta ? ntng. 
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She lived in the outskirts of a quiet village, 
with no railway nearer than eight miles, so that 
each day in the summer, and thrice a week in 
the winter, a lumbering stage-coach plied be¬ 
tween the station and the hamlet, bringing stray 
passengers, or in default of such cargo, tiding3 
from the outer world, in the shape of letters and 
newspapers. 

Miss Pemberton's house stood on a hill; a 
commodious farm-house, picturesque from ago, 
with a perfect forest of maple-trees about, it, or¬ 
chards and corn-fields at the back, and within 
and without, an air of comfort, with which no 
fault could be found, unless it might be that the 
excessive neatness was a little appalling to any 
idle, ill-regulated mind, such as is possessed by 
too many of us of the younger generation. 

It was toward sunset of a bright June after¬ 
noon. Miss Pemberton sat sewing in the honey¬ 
suckle-covered porch; a grave, silent-looking 
woman, who made herself appear older than she 
need, by the more than Quaker plainness of her 
dress. She heard the stage-coach thundering 
up the hill. Three times each week the driver 
had instructions to bring a newspaper for her 
from the station, and drop it at her gate as he 
passed—and this was one of her newspaper days; 
so when the sound of the heavy wheels roused 
her from her occupation, she folded up her 
needle-work as carefully as if she never expected 
to touch it again, brushed a few stray threads 
from her dress, and walked slowly down the 
shaded path to the gate. 

The coach paused there, at the same instant, 
and the driver called out, 

“ Evenin’, Miss Pemberton ! I’ve brought you 
something besides a newspaper this time. There 
she is inside; had it all to herself, too, only just 
while widow Green got in for a lift to the cross¬ 
roads. The city chap was in a hurry, and he 
said as you’d be expectin’ her, and he was in a 
great to do to git on, why if I’d agree to take 
care on Iter to your house, he’d pay the fare in 
advance—and so he did; and I’ve her things 
right there in the boot.” 

All this was shot out of long Jim’s post-office 
slit of a mouth with such rapidity that Miss Pem¬ 
berton had not time to interrupt him, if she 
wished; so she just stood and regarded him in 
a sort of cold wonder, as to whether drink, 


EE BENEDICT. 

[ or insanity, had hopelessly disordered his fa¬ 
culties. 

Down from his lofty seat sprang Jim, with 
much agility, and began undoing the leather 
straps at the back of the vehicle, in order to 
reach the baggage of which he had spoken, talk¬ 
ing all the while at a rate that would have put 
an ordinary person out of breath in a few seconds. 

“ So here she is, safe and sound, for nobody 
can say Jim Fox ain’t as good as his word. I’ve 
forgot that ere basket for Miss, Parknall; but no 
matter! and just turn the door-handle, and out 
she'll come, as right as a trivet, Miss Pemberton. 
Gosh darn the strap! I’ll break it, and be done!” 

While he gabbled and toiled, Miss Pemberton 
became aware of a child watching her from the 
coach-window with a mingling of curiosity and 
anxiety, though she sat wonderfully still and 
composed for such a mite of a thing. 

As soon as she saw Miss Pemberton’s aston¬ 
ished eyes settle upon her, she smiled, and said, 
easily, 

“Please to open the door and let me out?” 

“ Let you out?” repeated the old maid. 

“ Mr. Fay said as you’d be looking for me; it 
wasn’t worth while for him to come over if I 
wasn’t afraid. And I wasn’t, of course,” pur¬ 
sued the chit, with a pretty assurance. 

Miss Pemberton was staring with all her might, 
and her face had grown gray and pale. She 
made no effort to turn the door-knob, but leaned 
against it, and looked up at the child, as she 
stretched herself over the side of the coach. 

“ Who on earth are you?” asked Miss Pem¬ 
berton, in a low voice, while long Jim toiled at 
the straps, too busy to hear. 

“Why, I’m Mally, of course. I was to get 
here to-night—and here I am; and I’m awfully 
hungry,” answered the child. 

By this time long Jim had the box down, drag¬ 
ged inside the gate, and as the horses began to 
grow impatient, he hurriedly opened the door, 
deposited the little girl on the ground, thrust a 
newspaper into Miss Pemberton’s hand, mounted 
to his perch, and drovo off, leaving the old maid 
and the child, side by side, staring at each other 
with all their might. 

“ I’m afraid you aren’t glad to see me,” said 
the small maid, with a suspicious working of her 
features. “It’s ever so long since mamma died ; 
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find I’vo wanted so to get to you. And Mr. Fay 
brought me all that dreadful voyage, and now 
he’s gone, and if you’re not glad to see me, I 
don’t kuovv what I shall do, I‘in sure.’’ 

Miss Pemberton got in»ido the gate, sat flat 
down on the trunk, and said, gaspingly, 

“I must be out of my senses, without know¬ 
ing it.” 

*‘ Dear me!” said the child, pityingly. “ But 
.1 you’re not well, I can help take care of you. 
1 lid mamma, you know. Poor mamma!” 

She began to cry, not timorously, but in a 
quiet, womanly sort of way, pulling out a tiny 
morsel of handkerchief from the pocket of her 
dress, and wiping her eyes with it. Some hasty 
movement disengaged a chain that- hung about 
her neck, and it fell, with the lit tie locket at¬ 
tached to it, right in Miss Pemberton’s lap. Sho 
picked it up and opened it, and the child said, 

“ It’s mamma, you know.” 

Jane Pemberton gazed at the pretty, girlish 
f ice of the miniature, and many changes passed 
over her countenance. 

“ So she’s dead, and sent you to me,” she said. 
“ Don’t cry. Come inte the house. Have you 
letters for mo?” 

“ Oh! Mr. Fay sent them from Now York. 
We had to stay there awhile, ’cause he was busy; 
and one day I fell down stairs and hurt my knee, 
b it I didn't tell him.” 

She took the gold necklace from Miss Pem¬ 
berton’s hand, and fastened it about her own 
neck again, hiding the locket in the bosom of 
her dress. 

“ Mamma said I was not to show it to anybody 
bat you,” she said. 

Miss Pemberton rose, and motioned the child 
to follow her. They walked up the path in 
silence, crossed the veranda, and entered the hall. 

“ Hester!” called Miss Pemberton. 

A door at the end of the passage opened : a neat 
mulatto woman appeared, and at sight of the 
child, exclaimed, 

“ Lord’8 sake, Miss Pemberton ! who on orth 
is that?” 

“ I want you to run down to the post-office as 
fast as you can go,” said her mistress. “ There 
are letters there for me. We’ve not been to the 
village for a week.” 

“ Nebber seed that chile afore,” muttered 
Heater. 

” Go this minute !” ordered Miss Pemberton, 
raising her voice; and Hester went. 

Miss Pemberton bade the child follow her into 
the kitchen; brought a bowl of milk, some bread, 
and a great piece of cake, and watched her in 
silenoe while she ate. 


“It’s very good,” said the small maid, when 
she had nearly reached the bottom of the dish. 
“ I suppose Pm at home now, ain’t l?” 

“I don’t know,” returned Miss Pemberton, 
and began walking up and down the room. 

The little girl looked frightened and disturbed, 
but said nothing moro; and when Miss Pember¬ 
ton glanced toward her again, fatigue lmd com¬ 
pletely overcome her; she was fast asleep on the 
old settee, that nearly filled one end of the 
kitchen. 

Miss Pemberton went softly up to her, and 
looked at the sweet, tired face. 

“ Abby’s child,” she said, half aloud. “ And 
Abby’s dead l More trouble! more heart-break!” 

She lifted the little thing in her arms, carried 
her into a small apartment next her own room, 
and laid her on the bed, doing it so gently that 
the child did not awake. 

For more than half an hour she sat in tho 
gathering twilight, growing graver and sadder 
each moment: then she heard Hester’s step in 
the passage, and went out to meet her. She 
took the letters from the woman’s hand, paid no 
attention to her questions, but retreated into her 
chamber, and closed the door; and Hester dared 
not intrude. 

There was Mr. Fay’s epistle; there was the 
long fragmentary letter the dying woman had 
written ; there was a paper besides, which, when 
she looked at it, caused Miss Pemberton to weep 
aloud, and utter such prayers of thankfulness as 
had not escaped her lips in years. 

So it was that Mally became an inmate of Miss 
Pemberton’s home. When the neighborhood hur¬ 
ried up to inquire about her, as it felt its duty 
to do, Miss Pemberton only said, 

“ It’s a little girl I have adopted—her name is 
Mally Pemberton. She’s the daughter of a dis¬ 
tant relative of mine, who is dead; and that’s 
all there is about it.” 

Few people were bold enough to question 
further, but the few who did were speedily 
covered with confusion. 

“ If I’d thought it anybody’s business,” quoth 
Miss Pemberton, “ I’d have called a meeting, 
and asked permission of the village in advance.” 

Naturally, for a few weeks, there was talh 
enough, among the gossips, though they weri 
careful to avoid troubling Miss Pemberton with 
further questions. As she had not been, many 
years, a resident of the neighborhood, they knew 
nothing whatever about her family, so could not 
weave any mystery or romanee about the affair. 

Ten years went by. and Mally wns no longer 
a child. Though their only perceptible effect on 
Miss Pemberton was to make her somewhat older 
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and grayer, these ten years changed Mally into 
the prettiest girl of seventeen that the whole 
country could boast. Her wild, free, out-of-door 
life, as a child, had given her splendid health, 
as the doctor had prophesied, and had helped 
to develop her into the beauty she was now. But 
other things had assisted. Long before this, 
some adventurous female had opened a school in 
the Tillage; and os besides the ordinary branches 
of education, she was skilled in music, and wise 
in the intricacies of Latin and French. Mally, 
her favorite pupil, was quite as well instructed 
as if she had been consigned to the forcing pro¬ 
cess of a modern boarding-school, where, in 
general, so many things are attempted that, in 
reality, nothing is accomplished. 

The railway was completed to the village, 
several handsome country seats sprang up in the 
neighborhood, which, during the summer, were 
tenanted by city people, and, altogether, there 
was an appearance of life and bustle very dif¬ 
ferent from the quiet of the old days. j 

For almost the first time in her life, Miss Pem¬ 
berton must needs fall ill that summer, and, hav¬ 
ing once taken to her bed, though she fought 
sternly against it for days, she was obliged to lie 
there a long time, whilo the sort of slow, nerv¬ 
ous fever had its course. 

Mally proved herself a capital nurse ; but Miss 
Pemberton, more thoughtful than many persons 
would have been under similar circumstances, 
forbade her confining herself to the sick-room. 
Mally was allowed to take care of her during 
the morning, and to sit with her in the evening; 
but the afternoon must be devoted to out-door 
exercise, she said, and Mally must go to bed, 
and sleep soundly at night. 

The two were very fond of each other*, in a 
quiet way, though, as Mally grew older, she 
comprehended, that, for a good while there had 
been a struggle in Miss Pemberton's mind, as if, 
in spite of her efforts, some bitter memory stood 
between her and the possibility of affection. But 
that had passed, and life in the old house had 
gone on calmly enough, and, during this illness, 
Miss Pemberton said, more than once, to her 
charge, “ I don't know how I should have got on 
all these years without you, Mally.” And Mally 
knew that this confession from the reticent wo¬ 
man meant more than a whole volume of tender 
words would from some demonstrative person to 
whom expressions of affection came easily. 

So, during these weeks, in spite of her doing 
everything for aunt Jane that she was permitted, 
Mally had a great deal of leisure time on her 
hands, as her studies had been discontinued. 
She used to tAke long rambles among fhc hills, 

‘ Yol. LXIII. —14 


and one day that she penetrated to a beautiful 
wood, a couple of miles beyond the village, she 
came upon young Reginald West, seated at the 
foot of a tree, sketch-book in hand. 

Of course Mally did not know who he was; but 
she saw Ihe handsome young fellow before he 
perceived her, and was about to retreat, and 
might have done so, and thus that first meeting 
been avoided, had not Reginald's big dog per¬ 
ceived her, and felt it his duty to bound toward 
her with deafening barks, as if he supposed her 
some new species of game, brought within his 
reach for the express purpose of being hunted. 

“ Punoh I Punch !” called Reginald ; but Punch 
did net heed, and by the time he could rise to 
discover what hod occasioned this disturbance on 
the dog's part, Mally had turned to run, hit her 
foot in a trailing vine, and fell heavily to the 
ground. 

She was a little stunned, and when she re¬ 
covered from the dixzincss, she had been raised 
and seated at the foot of a great oak, and young 
West waj bending over her, and entreating her 
not to be alarmed, and calling rather wildly to 
know if she was hnrt. 

Presently she could find voice to reassure him, 
and then he rushed into spasms of regret and 
explanation. 

“Punch wouldn't have hurt you,” he said. 
“ See how penitent he looks I Oh, you bad, 
clumsy old Punch. You always make a terrible 
racket, and you haven't courage to touch a 
mouse.” 

Punch looked so dreadfully ashamed and con¬ 
science stricken, sitting up on the end of his tail, 
in a very uncomfortable fashion, that Mally could 
not help laughing. The color came back to her 
cheeks in a ruddier rush; and, between her 
liveliness, and the bell-like sound of her laugh¬ 
ter, Reginald, like the fanciful youth he was, felt 
almost ready to believe, that some beautiful wood- 
nymph had appeared to him, as the race used 
occasionally to do to lucky swains, in the won¬ 
derful old days, when this dusty world was cen¬ 
turies younger than now. 

“ You are sure that you did not hurt yoni*- 
self?” he asked, anxiously; and Mally replied' 
that she was quite certain that she had not. 

But he insisted on giving her some water from 
a spring, close by the roots of the tree ; and,, as 
he had no cup, was obliged to devise one oot of 
a great leaf, ard the attempt was so difficult, 
that they both laughed till they almost forgot 
they were strangers. 

Very soon, Mally felt quite recovered; and 
suddenly remembered that she ought togohome, 
but, by this time, Reginald was showing her his 
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•ketch-book, and quoting some lines of Tenny¬ 
son’s, that applied very well to the beautiful 
spot; and Mally was growing prettier each in¬ 
stant, as she listened to the soft, melodious voice, 
end glanced shyly at the frank, handsome face 
bent toward her. 

“ You mustn’t try to walk yet,” he said, as 
she attempted to get np, 44 Just rest comfortably 
for a few minutes longer. I'll introduce myself 
to you, and then it’ll be all right, I’m Regi¬ 
nald West, and I live in that old house, beyond 
the wood. You can see the roof from here, or 
you could, if it wasn’t for the trees; so it’s just 
the same.” 

Mally could not help laughing again, and hq 
joined her, breaking off to say, 

44 But you’ve not tpld me yet to whom I have 
been presented.” 

14 Oh, I am Mally Pemberton, and I live with 
Miss Jane-’ 

“ Bless mo, yes, in that pretty old house, on 
the hill by the village,” broke in Reginald. 44 I 
went by there, the other day, and wondered who 
lived in that picturesque nest. I heard you 
singing, too ; I know it was you.” 

“ Perhaps it was old, black Hester; she sings 
a great deal,” said Mally, demurely. 

Reginald shook his head in fierce denial of 
the possibility. 

41 They said it was Miss Pemberton’s housq; 
so you see, in a way, what with having heard 
you sing, and asked your relative's name, 1 had 
made your acquaintance already.” 

Then they fell to talking about Tennyson, and 
certain novels which Mally had read; and Mas¬ 
ter Reginald had plunged into an account of his 
favorite authors. I suppose nothing on qarth 
could have induced Mally to believe that she 
had sat there full three-quarters of an hour, 
when, at the end of what Bhe believed something 
less than ten minutes, ske again came down to 
reality enough to remember that Bhe ought to 
turn her steps homeward. 

44 1 don’t believe you are half rested,” Regi¬ 
nald declared. But she rose from her seat, and 
pronounced herself quite able to walk. 

44 Will you let me go part of the way with 
you?” he asked, so respectfully, and yet in such 
a boyish, confident manner, that even q young 
lady, more alive to the rigidities of life, than 
Mally, could have found no reason for offence ip 
the request. 44 1 shall be awfully anxious, im¬ 
agining that you have fainted, or something, and 
1 shall follow you any way, to be sure you are 
B&fe.” 

44 But it is out of your road,” Mally urged. 

44 Oh, I go iu all directions. I fairly live in 


the woods; it’s a jolly old place. My unci© 
bought his house two year* ago, but we hav© 
never been here till this summer. I like it so 
much that I never waqt to go away.” 

He yqs 80 unconscious that this desire had not 
bloomei into his mind, until the last hour, a© 
Mally was unaware of the pleasure she found iiq 
his speech. But she must go home, so he put up 
his sketch-book, and prepared to accompany her; 
only first, Punch must come and beg pardon. 
Punch looked so very absurd, trying to. do the 
penitent, that they both had to laugh again, and 
then Reginald was inspired to put him through, 
a variety of tricks, and they wasted full twenty 
minutes more, rather from the fact of Punch’s 
obstinacy than beoause his feats were either 
varied, or wonderful. 

Thqn the two young people walked slowly along 
the path, through the beautiful wood, with Punch 
following, at least when he didn’t stop to worry 
imaginary squirrels among the fallen logs. And the 
thrushes sang, and the late afternoon sun played 
among the interlacing branches, and rested like 
an omen of hope on the faces of the youthful pair, 
as they sauntered on, talking as easily and na¬ 
turally, as if they had made acquaintance in ac¬ 
cordance with the most stilted rules of decorum. 

Before they came in sight of the house, Mally 
had told him about Miss Pemberton’s illness; 
about her childish life in New Orleans, and her 
long journey ; and he had given her a great deal 
of information concerning hia own important 
past. He was two-and-twenty, and just out of 
college, and there was talk of his going to Europe 
next spring, and his uncle Reginald denomi¬ 
nated it, 44 really a trick, you know,” though he 
confessed that most people thought the gentle¬ 
man very haughty and stern. There was an 
aunt, too; but Mally gathered that she was a 
peevish invalid, not much good to herself or any¬ 
body else. 

It was almost sunset when they came out on 
the brow of the hill, and could sec the old, gray 
farm-house, just beyond. Neither remembered 
that the agreement had been that Reginald was 
to walk only part of the way. Now, he said, 
with a pleasant assurance, that would have made 
an older person smile, 

44 I’m so sorry Miss Pemberton is ill; if she 
were not, I’d go and be introduced to her.” 

Suoh s proceeding would have seemed the 
most natural in the world to Mally ; but it could 
not be thought of; and, presently, Reginald had 
to leave her, and start homeward ; but as he 
knew that she walked every afternoon, he felt 
pretty certain in hi^own mind of being able to J 
encounter her. 
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Mally would have told Alisa Pemberton what 
had happened, without the slightest hesitation; 
but the latter was suffering a good deal this 
evening, and eouid not he talked to much, and 
when the nervous pain left her, she went soundly 
asleep; 

During the next two weeks, there wee not a 
day that Reginald West did not, in some man* 
ner, manage to encounter or nee Mally. I have 
no doubt you ere thinking it wee hugely impro¬ 
per ; but the impropriety is in your own minds ; 
it was not in their thoughts. 

U is true that Mally had glvon up the idea of 
telling Miss Pemberton until she was quite re¬ 
covered, because Reginald had asked her not. 

4< People are always fhnciful at such times/’ 
he said. “ When she gets really well, I’ll come 
to see her. I would ask Mrs. West to come, too, 
only she’s one of those women that never do 
what you want them to by any chance.” 

The uncle was absent during this fortnight, 
and Reginald’s time was entirely at his owndis- 
pos&l, so it will seem neither surprising or un¬ 
natural to you when l say that, at the end 
of the time the young couple had made good use 
of it; that they were deep in the pretty romance 
suited to their age. Not that either quite real¬ 
ised it as yet. There had been no making love 
on Reginald’s part, and he waaso much younger 
than many of his age, that he had not even 
studied his own feelings, or eouid see them 
clearly. But the days were enchanted ones; the 
. woods and fields where they wandered were fairy 
land, and the season a perfect poem, with no 
break in its rhythm. 

Two whole weeks, and still Miss Pemberton 
had not been told. She was able to sit up now; 
to walk a little about the porch; aud Mally and 
Reginald were beginning to talk (when they had 
leisure to think of it) of the young man’s pre¬ 
senting himself to the old maid’s favorable con¬ 
sideration. 

This afternoon Mally was prevented setting out 
for her walk at her usnal hour, and Reginald 
bad wandered on and on in the hope of meeting 
her, until he found himself in the orchard, just 
back of the house, and saw Mally coming 
through the little garden-gate. So they sat down 
under the shadow of the trees, and Mally had 
her lesson in drawing; and while they were both 
busily engaged, and chattering like a pair of 
young thrushes, the little gate swung noiselessly 
( to again, and in another moment, leaning on a 
stout cane, looking pale and more worn than 
even her illness would account for, Jane Pem¬ 
berton stood confronting the pair. Old Widow 
Parknall hM chosen this very last heur to in¬ 


trude herself upon the invalid, and, among other 
gossip, must needs tell that Miss this had encoun¬ 
tered Mally and her young admirer, and some¬ 
body else knew that they walked together every 
day. She was gone; inquiries from Hester re¬ 
ceived for answer that Mally was out. Hester 
returned to her kitchen, and, alter a few mo¬ 
ments, Miss Pemberton gathered up her strength 
and left the house. 

She heard the two vetoes, and guided her fee¬ 
ble steps toward the spot, and eame upon them 
before they were aware. 

They were, neither of them, frightened or 
cosfUsed. Molly exclaimed— 

“0, Aunt Jane! to walk so far!’’ 

Reginald had darted up and placed heron a 
bench, and Ml she oould do, in her weakness 
and agitation, was to push him almost fiercely 
off, and glare at them both out of her angry, as¬ 
tonished eyes. 

14 It is Reginald West, aunt Jane,” explained 
Mally. 44 He lives not very far off. His big dog 
threw me down one day, and so we made ac¬ 
quaintance. He was coming to sea you as soon 
as you were well enough.” 

44 1 am glad you are able to get out, Miss 
Pemberton,” added Reginaldbut you have 
walked too far. Can't I run to the house and 
bring you some water, or something?” 

44 You can do one thing for me, young man,” 
•aid the old maid, in a voice that sounded hard 
and cold, in spite of itstremulousness, 44 you ean 
walk through that gate and never pass it again.” 

Reginald’s handsome face flushed angrily; 
He glanced at Molly, grown suddenly as pale 
almost as Miss Pemberton herself, and thesight 
enabled him to restrain his hasty temper. 

44 1 am sorry to have offended you,” he said, 
gently. 

44 1 didn’t say you had offended me,” returned 
Miss PembertonI asked you to go through 
that gate, and not to pass it any more.” 

44 Oh, aunt Jane!” exclaimed Mally. 

44 1 want you to go into the house,” said she; 
not speaking harshly, in spite of the sternness 
of her words. 

Mally hesitated for an instant, 

44 1 want you to go into the house,” repeated 
Miss Pemberton, m the same monotonous tone. 

Riginald had moved quickly toward the girl. 
She held out her hind. 

44 Good-by!” came simultaneously from thrir 
quivering lips. Mally walked back toward the 
house. Reginald watched her as long as she 
was in view. Then he turned quickly to Miss 
Pemberton, 44 Please, don’t be angry,” he said. 
44 You think it was not right for ns to make ae- 
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quaintance, without permission; but it was my 
fault; indeed, I didn't think of you being angry.” 

44 Did it occur to you,” said the old maid, 

44 that you might be the means of making my 
girl gossiped about; that you might o&use her 
great unhappiness ?” 

44 No, no; I never thought of it; how oould 
I ?”cried he. 44 See here. Miss Pemberton, I’ll 
go straight after my uncle’s wife, and bring her 
to call on you. That’ll set matters straight.” 

44 Bring your uncle's wife to call on me,” re¬ 
peated the old maid. 44 Your name is West. Tnis 
is no plaoe for anybody of that name to come.” 

Reginald stared at her, somewhat inolined to 
think that her illness had turned her brain, a little. 

44 She—-she’8 a very good sort of woman—in 
her way,” said he, hesitatingly. A change passed 
over Miss Pemberton’s features. 

44 Where is your uncle ?” she asked. 

44 Down in Now York; but he’ll be back to¬ 
night. I’ll toll him. I’m sure-” 

44 Do tell him,” interrupted she. 44 Tell him 
Jane Pomberton wants him to give you the 
reason why you are not to cross again the path 
of any one belonging to her.” 

44 Do you know my undo?” he demanded. 

44 Go ask him that question,” returned she, 
and rose and moved slowly toward the gate. 

He called after her. She did not turn. He 
ran toward her. She looked at him over her 
shoulder without pausing in her painfal march, 
and interrupted the hasty plea he tried to utter. ; 
“ Qo tell him what I have said,” she cried, 44 and j 
add that, if there’s justice in heaven or earth, ; 
I'll have protection for mo and mine from the: 
sight of any with his blood in their veins.” 

She passed through the gate and disappeared 
among the trees, leaving him utterly confounded 
by her silence. 

Malfy was in the old-maid’s bed-room when 
Miss Pemberton entered, weteping softly. But 
Miss Pemberton was too much exhausted to 
speak. She let Mally get her on the bed, then 
she fainted completely away, and it was a long 
time before the united attentions of Mally and 
old Hester could bring her to. 

Not one word did she say that night or the 
next morning. It was Sunday, and Mally pre¬ 
pared to go to church, longing just for the old 
maid to speak of yesterday’s soene, but afraid to 
agitate her by bringing the subject up. 

. 44 Go to church,” said Miss Pemberton; 44 but 
come straight home afterward.” 

Among the congregation was Reginald West, 
and by his side was a haughty-looking, middle- 
aged man, whose eyes, Mally saw, were more 
than once fastened upon herself. There had 


been a scene, too, between the uncle and nephew, 
the evening before, for Mrs. West had been in¬ 
formed of Reginald's proceedings. 

As Mally came out of church, Reginald met 
her, held out his hand, and said a few whis¬ 
pered words, which brought the color brightly 
into the cheeks that had been so pale. 

44 Who was that young lady?” asked Mr.West, 
as their carriage whirled off. 

14 Miss Pemberton’s niece,” replied Reginald. 

Neither added a word. 

A week went by. There had been a slight ex¬ 
planation between the old maid and Mally. But 
Miss Pemberton had given an absolute cammand 
for the first time. 

44 1 forbid,” she said, 44 your speaking to that 
young man again; remember that.” 

She went on to explain to the girl the risk she 
had run of injuring her reputation by thoae 
stolen interviews, but stopped ; for Mally's child¬ 
ish fright was too painfhl to witness. Reginald 
haunted the place, but never once set eyes upon 
Mally. At last a letter came; a letter in which 
he put his great love into words, and promised 
to overcome all the mysterious difficulties which 
surrounded them. 

Mally laid the passionate pages dose to her 
sore heart; but even they could not bring her 
much comfort in this dark season. Miss Pem¬ 
berton had opened her eyes too rudely, and 
she was crushed by a vague sense of humiliation 
! and shame, which made her long to shrink from 
every familiar face ; to die, and be rid of this 
horrible sense of reproach. 

It had been a week of perplexity and strftnge 
communion with his own soul to Mr.West. The 
face he had seen in the village church haunted 
him like a ghost, and brought up memories of a 
terrible sin, which, for years, he had thrust back 
into the depths of his soul, and refused to regard. 

The seventh day came, and with it news to 
Roginnld, who had managed to enlist Hester’s 
sympathies, that Mally had been taken suddenly 
very ill. 

He forced his way into the house, and Miss 
Pemberton was obliged to see him, for fear that 
he would penetrate to the very sick-room. She 
could only tell him that the doctor feared the 
girl had been attacked with brain fever, and 
then he went nearly mad. He got home and 
into his uncle’s presence. 

44 You have killed her, between you,” he said, 
abruptly. 44 That stupid old woman had told 
her that people gossiped ; you refased to set 
matters right, by going to the house and making 
aunt go with you; and now she’s past hope. 
Look here ! The day she dies is the last day you 
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ever see my face. You have helped to make a 
great wrong where there was none. You hare 
helped murder her! and 1 hate you,as t do the r^st. ’ 

When he was gone; a whiter man never sat 
staring phantoms in the face, than the man he 
left behind. 

In the gray twilight Grayson West appeared at 
Miss Pemberton’s door. She was standing 
there, at the moment, and the two looked, for an 
instant, full in each other’s eyes. 

“ I was going to find you,” she said. “ Your 
daughter is dying in that room yonder, and I 
want to know what name you mean to have en¬ 
graved on her tombstone.” 

“ God help me!” he groaned. “ I never knew 
there was a child. Oh, Miss Pemberton, be¬ 
lieve me 1 When it was too lAte, I discovered 
how I had wronged Abby; but I did not know 
she left a child.” 

Grayson West had eloped with pretty Abby 
Mayne, after there had been a fierce quarrel be¬ 
tween him and Miss Pemberton, who did not 
even credit his honorable intentions toward the 
girl who was so much below himself in a social 
position. He married her secretly, through fear 
of his father’s anger, and took her South. In a 
few months a series of unfortunate circumstan¬ 
ces, and the false tongue of one who hated her, ; 
roused his insane jealousy, and he left her. A 
divorce was obtained as privately as the mar- j 
riage had taken place, and at last Grayson West! 
added the crowning wrong to his great sin; he 
married again. 

Long afterward, in his European home, the ] 
truth was made clear to him; but it was too late ] 
for any atonement beyond remorse. The patient 
heart had broken under its burthen ; Abby was 
dead. Never once, during those years, had she 
made any sign. Even Miss Pemberton only 
learned her fate, when, at the time of Mally's 
arrival, she received the journal Abby had kept, 
and the marriage certificate, which might one 
day be useful to her child. She had supported > 


herself and the little one by her own exertions. 
When illness came, God raised up kind friends, 
who did all for her that could be done, and took 
charge of Mally. It was not anger toward her 
relative which caused Abby’s silence, only that 
she feared, if Miss Pemberton learned the truth, 
in her wrath, she would find some means to 
trouble Grayson in his new life; and that idea 
kept her strong to live and die in her seclusion. 

As he and Miss Pemberton sat together that 
night, for, with death perhaps so near the spot 
where they held communion, she could not hold 
to her resentment in the presence of his anguish 
and remorse, he read the journal the dead wife 
had left; read it, and moaned aloud that God 
could never forgive him. 

But he learned later that the Infinite Mercy 
never fails. He believed it when, days afterward, 
Mally was lying on her pillows, weak and spent, 
but with the light of returning life in her eyes. 

The time came that she was able to sit up—to 
talk. Then Miss Pemberton took Grayson West 
into the room he had so often haunted during 
the girl’s delirium, and left the two together. 

“ If you could pardon me, maybe God might,” 
he said, when he had ended his tale. 

He hAd slight answer in words; but Molly’s 
arms about his neck, and Mally’s tears upon his 
cheek, brought a sense of peace, which he had 
: thought eternity itself could never offer. 

After awhile, there was an impatient tap at the 
door, and Reginald looked in, crying, 

11 I’ll not be kept out any longer! Oh, Mally ! 
Oh, my darling !” 

There was a quiet wedding in the old house 
that autumn ; but, though the gossips had a great 
deal to say about it, no part of the real story 
was revealed to them. 

Abby was dead. It could serve no good pur¬ 
pose for Grayson West to claim his child and 
make known the sad history. It was part of his 
atonement never to be able to do this, and he 
accepted it. 


MY AMULET. 


BT MARY W. MIOKLEB. 


Ho wrong can lark t nenth love like this, 
Which fills my weary heart for thee; 
Which like Lethean draught has power 
To still life** long, long misery. 

To still awhile the searing pain 
Of all the bitter,blighted yean; 

To gild again lift’s heavy chain, 

Boated so deep with bitter tean 


It cannot be that anght so sweet 
Hides dregs of bitterness below; 

To sting and barn the fevered lips, 

And leave the deep, dark scan of wo* 

Though fate may frown, if lore be true, 
Twill hold no pangs of sad regret; 
And this, within my heart shall lie, 
Sacred as holiest Amulet 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A carriage stood before the hotel, and a for- 
eign looking servant, in livery, stood by it, giv¬ 
ing some orders in the quiet way, which bespeaks 
such thorough breeding in the servants from 
abroad. 

At the window above, a little, old woman was 
fidgeting, now darting in between the lace cur¬ 
tains and the sash, now drawing back while she 
made a critical survey of the equipage which 
stood ready to convey her into the Park. 

44 Why, Beatrice, come here. It really is won¬ 
derful how these people have improved since we 
went away from them Here, look at this Clar¬ 
ence ; it is almost perfect; plate-glass, gold 
mountings, cushions of dark-brown satin. Why, 
it might have come out of k our own establish¬ 
ment. Really, I am delighted!” 

The old lady really was both surprised and 
delighted. While she was speaking, the curtains 
were thrown into a flutter as she took a second 
survey of the carriage, and she did not observe 
that all this time she had been giving forth her 
voluntary opinions to an empty room. 

41 Not come down yet! Dear me ! how tantal¬ 
ising people can be!*' she exclaimed, at last, 
looking around the room. 44 Here, I have been 
ready ten minutes, at least; but what does she 
care ; since.we came back to this country I am 
nothing!" 

During another ten minutes the little lady 
fluttered up and down the room, beating her 
flounces with the lace parasol grasped so impo- 
tently in her hand, or rearranging her butterfly 
bonnet and lace shawl before tho large mirror, 
coquetting with the faded image there like a girl 
of fifteen. Two or three times she had given 
spasmodic jerks to the bell. At last the door < 
opened, and a quiet French maid looked in. 

44 Is your lady never coming down, Fanny?” 

44 My lady has changed her mind. She has 
a little pain of the head, and desires that mad- 
ame shall drive alone to the music of the Park. 
The maladie —that is tho awful sea-sickness, will 
not go off in a minute, though-” 

44 Don’t mention it!” cried the old lady, hold- 


I ing up both hands, 44 the tery sound makes this 
| house reel over me. Still, I mast say, it is very 
selfish in my daughter to give way so. Will 
she never take an example from her mother?” 

44 Ah, but madame is so superior ; so fresh. It 
must be a very young person, indeed, who can 
have so much vivacity.” 

Mrs. Rochester smiled on the waiting woman, 
and then cast sn approving glance on the little, 
flighty figure reflected in the glass, to which 
she gave a capricious improvement by dropping 
a long, golden curl, which fell upon her shoul¬ 
der, more to the front. 

44 Then you are sure my daughter will not 
come down?” 

44 Quite sure, madame.” 

44 1 declare it is too bad. This, our first drive, 
too ; and the people waiting to see us go out, I 
dare say.” 

44 But they will have the pleasure of seeing 
madame ; and her toilet is so perfect.” 

Here the old lady took another survey of her¬ 
self in the glass, and flung the curl back. She 
had changed her mind about it. 

44 Look out, Fanny; is there a crowd gather¬ 
ing?” 

The French woman went to the window. 

44 Not yet, madame ; I only see the footman on 
the side-walk, and a poor little girl who stands 
by the steps.” 

44 Ah, these people have no interest—no curi¬ 
osity. Well, Fanny, say to your lady that I 
think it very selfish to send me into this strange 
country alone. When did she ever see me giv. 
ing way to a headache ? But, then, as you very 
properly observed, few people of any ago have 
my spirit. Open the door I” 

Fanny opened the door, and held it while 
Mrs. Rochester passed through, and, lifting her 
flounces daintily between the thumb and finger 
of her tightly-gloved hand, stepped down the 
broad stair-case. As she was passing to the street 
an audacious little hand pulled at her skirt, 
leaving its mark on the delicate lavender silk. 

44 Please, marm, will you tell me how to get 
in ? They just shut the door against me when I 
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»k, and I must do It, because I promised 
Him.’* 

Bin. Rochester giancOd haflghtily fct thO sweet 
little face uplifted to hers, and then, with an im¬ 
patient frown at her dress, 

“ Take your hand away !” she said, sharply. 

The child was so frightened that she gave a 
fresh clutch on the silk; at which the vicious old 
butterfly struck the little, dirty hand with her 
parasol, and from it dropped a papet, fblded 
squarely, without envelope, and sealed With a 
wafer. 

The singularity of this mission forced her at¬ 
tention. In a moment her eyes were riveted on 
the address, which was written nervously with 
a pencil. 

44 Where did you get this ? What is it T Who 
on earth are you ? Let go my dress!” 

Little Maggie’s hand fell away from the dress, 
and she stooped to pick up the letter, very mnch 
frightened, but still intent on her errand. 

44 I got it from the sick man at our house,” 
she said, half crying with fright. “ It’s a letter 
for the lady that lives here, and has just come 
off from the sea. I—I am Maggie ; little Mag¬ 
gie Thorp ; and I don’t mean the leastest harm 
in the world-” 

44 l should think not,” said the startled lady, 
who was still regarding that Address with a wild, 
shrinking look, “ people who do the most mis¬ 
chief seldom intend it. But what do you wantfr” 

“ Nothing, ma’am, only to find the lady whose 
name he wrote down here. A grand, beautiful 
lady, dressed like a queen. That is what he said ; 
and I was to find her, and give this into her 
own hands.” 

44 Well, what then f” 

“If I couldn’t find her, and if she wouldn’t 
take the letter, then I was to wait and Watch for 
a little, old lady—” 

“ Ha!” 

“ With hair that must be white, he says, and 
a wrinkled face; and maybe, says he, she will 
stoop about the shoulders, and havb a shaky 
voice, and—” 

44 ThCro, there; I don’t want to hear about 
that!” 

The child looked into that angry old face With 
ektnest wonder. 

“At first I thought it might be you,” she said. 
With grave simplicity, 14 only your hair is soft arid 
yellow, like mine-” 

44 Of course, of course! Why shouldn’t it be?” 

“And you don’t stoop so very much. 0 

" Much ! I do not stoop at all!” 

44 Then, I don’t know ; and if you would only 
tell me how I am to get this to the tall, beautiful 


lady, I wouldn’t trouble you no more ; and I’m 
StrtTy about the dress as can be.” 

“Give me that letter!” said the woman, 
sharply; and* reaching forth bet hand, she 
ertisbed the fblded paper iri it. 

“Arfe you the old, old lady, then ?” questioned 
: the girl, starled by this abrupt movement. 

| 44 Tbs, I am the lady. Go home and say that 

you have given it to me.” 

Maggie did hot move. 

44 Go, child ; you are in my way.° 

44 But must I tell him nothing but that?” 
questioned the child, eyeing the crushed paper 
wistfully. 

“ That is enough. Stop; you can say that I 
will read all that is written, and let him know.” 

44 Yes, ma’am.” 

44 Now, go ; and do not, oh any account, come 
here again. Say that I forbade you.” 

44 YeS J” gasped the child, who did not movi ; 
but keenly watched that slender hand as if she 
longed to snatch the paper from it. 

The lady pushed her aside and fluttered to¬ 
ward the carriage. 

44 Drive to the place where they have music,” 
she said to the footmoh, who waited orders with 
his hand on the door, 44 and drive slowly.” 

The man bowed, closed the door and mounted 
to his seat. 

Mrs. Rochester leaned back against the cush¬ 
ions. and closed her eyes, as if fhe would gladly 
have taken refuge in a fainting fit; but she felt 
that this was no time for weakness, and, drawing 
a scent-bottle from her pocket, inhaled its con¬ 
tents greedily. 

She evidently required all this to give her 
strength to open and read the letter in her hand. 

It contained but few words, roughly penned, 
and written with a hand that had grown stiff 
from want of practice in penmanship, that had 
once been perfect. 

A gleam of pity did cross that withered face, 
and something like regret broke into those cold 
eyes as they fell upon the writing. 

“Yes, it is his,” she murmufed; 44 but ob! 
hbw changed!” 

She dropped the letter In her lap, and some 
feeling must have been at work in her heart, for 
she was deathly pale, and more than once her 
old lip quivered; but directly a hard, unnatural 
look came to her features, like frost upon a 
withered flower, and settled there. She tore the 
paper into fragments, and cast them from the 
window, one by one. By this time she was in 
the Park, hovering on the outskirts of a erod'd, 
drawn together by the musie ihe never heard, 
and by tbe loveliest bits of scenery that ever a 
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preoccupied eye overlooked. While the concert 
was at its highest, she leaned forward, and gave 
an order to the coachman, who wheeled his vehi¬ 
cle from the crowd,and drove away into the city. 

From the sweet, pure air of the Park, and 
flowery nooks that formed lovely pictures at 
every turn, this woman drove into a low, gloomy 
neighborhood, running along the East river. 
There she passed a tall factory, overrun with 
work-people, then a low-browed wooden house, 
and again a board shanty, perched upon a ridge 
of rocks, and darkened by the shadow of a six- 
story tenement-house, where the poor hived 
themselves like bees from all but their own 
desolate world. 

In Bight of one of these houses the woman 
•topped her carriage and got out. 

“ I have some poor people to visit,” she said ; 
“ keep in sight till I return.” 

It was a strange sight, that elegant old woman 
fluttering in delicate silk, and more delicate 
lace, along the dirty side-walks, and surcharged 
gutters of that squalid neighborhood. At an¬ 
other time she would have gathered her flounces 
around her, and sought for a way out at the 
first moment; but now she scarcely thought of 
her garments, or cared that the delicate kid of 
her boots were soiled at every step. She did 
not oven heed the crowds of children and bare¬ 
armed women that gathered on the door-steps 
aud in the mouth of each alley, to gaze upon her 
os she passed along like some gorgeous tropical 
bird through the fog and gloom of a morass. 

44 Here it is—this way, ma’am. 

It was little Maggie, who had been watching 
by the door of that bald, lean-looking tenement- 
house for the approach of the lady, for the poor 
man up stairs had been sadly anxious after re¬ 
ceiving her message, and the child had partaken 
of the excitement which burned in him like a 
fever. 

The lady looked up at the front of that tail, 
bleak house with a shudder, as criminals cast 
their eyes on the gallows for the first time. 
Then, without a word, she followed the child, 
who went flitting up, and up the steep flights of 
steps until she disappeared nnder the roof, leav¬ 
ing the old lady, with all her pretence at youth, 
panting for breath on the third flight. 

Maggie opened the rickety door, and found 
her patient sitting up in bed. His wild eyes 
were turned upon her; his lips were apart, and 
white with suppressed feeling. 

“ She has come !” 

44 Ah!” 

Maggie did not heed this dry sob, but went 
on to give her news. 


44 She is coming up stairs. I loft her half-way 
down, and came to tell you. Oh! please don't 
look so scared and white. She is such a little 
lady.” 

The man did not answer. Above the sweet 
voice of the child he heard the patter of high- 
heeled boots, and knew the step so well that his 
breath stopped. 

44 Is this the room ?” said a low, even voice. 
44 Is this the room ?” 

Maggie stood aside, and lifted her innocent 
eyes to the lady as she crossed the threshold, 
wondering at the glory and light her presence 
brought into that shabby room. 

The man reached forth his arms, held them a 
moment, then dropped them on the bed with a 
dull moan. The woman, who was his mother, 
stood upon the threshold, gazing at him with 
a searching, unmoved countenance. 

Still his great, pleading eyes were turned to 
hers, searching for some look of affection ; some 
faint recognition of all that he had been to her. 
At lost, finding none, the anguish of his disap¬ 
pointment broke forth in a single word, 

44 Mother!” 

The woman stood immovable ; a slight quiver 
of the wrinkles about her mouth, a swift quail¬ 
ing of the eye, were all the signs she gave that 
the one holy word, uttered by that man, had 
passed like an arrow through her heart. 

The little girl, seeing the look of agony that 
passed over the man’s face, when his cry was 
unanswered by one glance or word of tenderness, 
stood a moment looking from one to tho other, 
and then stole from the room. The child, in this, 
obeyed one of those impulses of delicacy which 
are like the breath of life to a sensitive nature. 

Seating herself on the stairs, she folded her 
hands, and waited quietly, with a look of trouble 
on her pretty face that might have belonged to 
an over-sympathetic woman. 

Meantime, those two persons, the old woman, 
in her sumptuous adornments, and the middle- 
aged man, in his poverty, were left together. 

For a time there was no word spoken between 
them. The man’s face, which had been over¬ 
spread for one moment with affectionate joy, 
grew hard and bitter ; his teeth were set; his 
eyes shone, as they dwelt upon the false old face 
turned half away from his gaze. 

44 1 called you mother,” he said at last, in a 
bitter, hoarse voice, 44 and you say nothing.” 

“ What can I say ?” answered the woman, 
drawing toward the bed with evident reluctance. 

It is so strange and so unexpected. I—I-” 

* 4 You thought me dead I” 

44 How could I tell?” 
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“ True ; how were you to learn ? That sump¬ 
tuous foreign home was well guarded, no doubt, 
from all disagreeable messages." 

“ No messages came," muttered the woman, 
casting a furtive glance at the sick man, as if 
making cowardly efforts to recognize him. “I—I 
didn’t expect any. My son was too noble, too 
self-sacrificing, to do things by half. When he 
made up his mind to give up so much, it is 
not likely that he would spoil everything by re¬ 
minding us of his troubles." 

The man, thus craftily repudiated, turned 
upon his pillow and closed the lids over his hot 
eyes. The lashes quivered, but no tears came 
through. Dry pain was there, nothing else. 

“Oh, mother, was it for this I buried myself 
alive ?" he said at last, with a sharp outburst of 
anger. 

“ Mother I Don’t use that word again. I—I 
don’t believe you have any right to use it at 
all.” 

“What! What!" 

“ I believe it. There is some imposition here. 
My son I I do not deny that I had one, who 
was unfortunate, very unfortunate, poor fellow ! 
but he was a tall, handsome young man/ 

“ I was that when we parted," muttered the 
sick man, drearily. 

Mrs. Rochester did not heed the interruption. 

“ A tall, handsome, distinguished-looking per¬ 
son, with wavy black hair and splendid eyes, 
while you arc-" 

“ Broken down with hard work; weighed 
down with shame ; giveu up to unutterable deso¬ 
lation ; a wretch dishonored by his mother; 
abandoned by every one-" 

“ My son would never have given up so, if it 
were possible that he could have been in your 
place," answered Mrs. Rochester. “ He was 
brave enough to have suffered, without dragging 
two helpless women down with him." 

“ He was I He was! He did suffer in silence," 
groaned the invalid. “ Year after year ; year 
after year, while these two women left him in 
torment. You disown me, madam. Be it so; 
but there is another who profited greatly when 
( was buried alive. Where is she, my only sis¬ 
ter? Why does she not Btand by your side and 
repudiate me as you have ? I think she would 
do it more bravely if she could find the heart." 

1 Your sister—not that she is your sister, but 
the person you speak of, is not likely to come 
here!” answered the lady, sharply. 

“ She refuses, then?" 

“ Of course she refuses, knowing well that 
her poor brother is dead. I have come with all 
the deep, sensitive I070 which a mother can 


alone feel, to hear about my poor, lost son. If 
you were with him at his death if; you can tell 
me about him, I entreat that you will drop this 
attempt at deception and tell me everything." 

The woman clasped her haiyls with a pretty, 
theatrical effect, and absolutely turned her 
pleading eyes fully upon that grim face, stirred 
by a slow smile, which had a gleam of bitter 
amusement in it. 

“You speak of my son, who was the soul of * 
honor; capable of the most magnanimous ac¬ 
tions ; how could he, so gentle, so refined, have 
known you ? Tell me, tell me; where did you 
meet him?" 

A wild, ringing laugh came up from the bed, 
which was shaken by the violence with which 
the sick man rose to a sitting posture, and laid 
one shoulder and his bosom bare. 

“ Woman, if this is acting, have done with it I 
If you have, indeed, forgotten, look here?" 

Mrs. Rochester turned her eyes on the ema¬ 
ciated chest thus roughly exposed, and dropped 
them again. 

“ Well," Bhe said, “ I see nothing!" 

“ Not this mark—this scarlet flame, shooting, 
like an arrow, upward to the shoulder ?” 

“Yes, I see that; such things are common 
enough." 

The man gathered the cotten garment over his 
chest again, and lay down, shuddering all over. 

Mr 3 . Rochester seemed to gain courage, now ; 
she went close to the bed, and took the rough 
hand of the prisoner in hers. He drew it fiercely 
away. 

“ Do not be so unchristian ; have some regard 
for the feelings of a mother who, years ago, lost 
her only son," she said; “perhaps you may 
have known him. It was in this hope that I 
came to you. It is possible that you may have 
partaken of his kindness, or, perhaps, have been 
kind to him. In that case, there is nothing that 
we will not do in return for the slightest service 
rendered to him. He was a brave, generous 
young man." 

“Was he?" broke in the invalid, “I have 
almost forgotten." 

“ Chevalric, even. I think he would have died 
rather than have brought sorrow, or—or any evil 
thing on his sister opr myself." 

“ He proved it. Oh, my God, how bitterly he 
proved it!" exclaimed the sick man, beginning to 
tremble again. 

“ No brother ever worshiped a sister as he wor¬ 
shiped my Beatrice !" 

Still the man trembled, and now hot tears 
came rushing to his eyes. 

“ He was so happy, so proud, when she be- 
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6 ame Lady Oakley. Indeed his ambition was all 
fblr he*.” 

" It was, it was!” 

" If you knew him ; if yoii hare, in feality, 
eter seen him — 

"Stop, stop! Say What you wish plainly. 
The man you speak of as dead was at least above 
petty subterfuge-” 

" He is dead. He disappeared forever about 
the time Sir Charles Oakley married his sister.” 

" Disappeared forever?” 

" We mourned for him. We wore the deep¬ 
est black for years. Even royalty sympathized 
with our loss. I thought Beatrice never would 
get over it. Her sorrow was pitiful to see.” 

All at once the man seized the little, gloved 
hand, which had settled on his own, and grasped 
it close. 

“ Did she believe it? Did she think that her 
brother was dead ?” 

For once the woman Answered truthful, from 
impulse, for the grasp of that hand shot a cold 
thrill through every nerve of her body. 

"At first she doubted and hoped; then, as years 
went by, bringing no tidings, she gave him 
up.” 

" Unmourned ?” 

" No, Beatrice loved her brother.” 

"Ah, then she is still human ? She mourned 
him dead, poor girl. How would it be now ?” 

The man was talking to himself, but Mrs. Ro¬ 
chester took up his words. 

" Now, if her brother were alive, the most 
cruel thing he could do would be to let her know 
it.” 

" Indeed!” 

"The Atlantic we have just crossed is toot deeper 
than the gulf that lies between her present life 
and her youth. For years she has been at the 
head of one of the oldest families of Great Brit¬ 
ain ; a family that received her haughtily, con¬ 
sidering her marriage with Sir Charles from this 
republican country, as a misalliance.” 

A grim smile came over the sick man’s face. 

" Even her son so regarded it.” 

" Then Beatrice has a son?” 

" Who is now the baronet.” 

" Is her husband dead ?” 

" Yes, two years ago; and she is faoW, to a 
great degree, dependent on the young baronet, 
with whom pride of birth has grown into a pas¬ 
sion. Think what a blow it would be if-” 

The invalid broke in upon this speech with a 
bitter laugh. 

" You seem to enjoy the thought,” Said the 
old woman, startled. 

" Oh, yes; this whole Interview has been full 


of enjoyment. I have been looking forward to 
it so long—so long!” 

•• To what end ? What could you expect ?” 

" I do not know. God help me if I thought 
that Some gratitude, some little affection might 
be saved in return for a hard, broken life!” an¬ 
swered the man, while a quiver of unutterable 
griof passed over his face, "Ah, me! I did 
think a mother could never forget her child!” 

The old woman took out her handkerchief and 
passed its filmy lace across her eyes. 

" If my son were alive, he would never have 
the heart to reproach me so !” she said, plaint¬ 
ively. " It was not in his nature.” 

The sick man turned his head away impa¬ 
tiently. 

This flimsy attempt at unbelief seemed to irri¬ 
tate him; but craft was so imbued in the old 
woman’s character that she could not speak or 
act With promptness, even when that was for her 
own interest. She went on. 

" My son was manly, generous ; ready to do 
anything that was likely to make his mother and 
sister happy.” 

Here the woman paused and drew a deep 
breath, for a groan had checked her speech. 

" He would not have broken in upon his sis¬ 
ter, as it were, from the tomb.” 

" Hush, madam! Cease this shallow pre¬ 
tense. Your son is no longer a credulous, warm¬ 
hearted youth, ready to be trampled underfoot, 
that others may rise upon his ruin ; but a man, 
hardened by suffering, embittered by the most 
cruel neglect that ever fell upon a loving heart, 
fall of errors, capable of crime, but capable also 
of great self-sacrifice. This he proved when 
life was all before him. If all his generous im¬ 
pulses are worn out, do not be astonished. The 
few hopes left to him are hardly worth sacri¬ 
ficing to your greed and your pride. Life itself 
is with him scarcely worth keeping.” 

The old lady arose from her seat on the bed 
with a look of relief. Eloquent of wrong and bit¬ 
ter Sorrow, as his words had been, they con¬ 
tained a sort of promise, that her selfishness 
seized upon greedily. 

" I am sure,” she said, still veiling herself 
in native craft, " no mother ever felt more for a 
son than I felt for mine. To his dying day, he 
must have known that; but for the love I bore 
him, I could not have endured to talk as I have 
done of the most sacred family affairs to a 
stranger. But, for his sake, I am ready to help 
you in any way that will not bring us together 
again, provided you will promise never to seek 
my daughter, or the young baronet.” 

Again the man laughed bitterly. 
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44 1 will promise nothing; having been in 
tramels half a lifetime, henceforth 1 will be 
free I” 

44 We must not part bad fHenda/’ answered 
the woman, with an uneasy Smile; M I want to 
be kind to yon and help you !” 

The man turned hie head away with a gesture 
of angry impatience. 

“Leave me; I can bear thin no longer/* he 
said. 

44 Not without help-~nbt without proving how 
mnch I am interested in your welfare/’ was her 
silky reply, and taking a glittering portraonaie 
from her pocket, she dropped it en the bed, and 
mailed oat of the room. 

On the stairs she found little Maggie, holding 
a stent baby in her arms. 

44 Ah! you are the little girl who brought me 
a note from that poor man. How long has he 
been here ?” 

44 Don’t know exact; but it’s more than a 
week, ma’am.*' 

44 Well, if he wants anything, come to me 
again; and if he goes away, be sure to oome and 
tell me.” 

44 Yes, ma'am. Shall I wait at the door till 
you come out?—’cause the man wouldn't let me 
in, I reckon.” 

44 1 will leave orders. Ask for Mrs. Roches¬ 
ter—no one else, remember. You will get some 
candy, and perhaps a new dross.” 

44 Oh, my! Yes, I’ll be sure to oome if he 
wants me to.” 

Mrs. Rochester went down a step or two, then 
turned back, and laid her hand on the child’s 
head. 

44 Yon are a kind Uttle soul, but too small for 
a nurse. Is there no one else in the house?” 

44 0h! yes. There is onr Maud; and mar 
comes np every once in a while, with tea for 
him, and things.” 

The sound of this conversation had penetrated 
the ill-closed door of that garret-room where the 
sick man was lying, with one arm thrown over 
his face, as if to hide the shame Of his tears 
from the very walls. As his hand fell heavily 
down on the bed, it struck the portraonaie, and 
in an instant he understood that this woman had 
been bestowing charity upon him. Made fierce 
and strong with wrath, he sprang from the bed, 
opened the door, dashed the portmonaie on 
the stairs at Mrs. Rochester's feet, shut himself 
in again, and reeling toward the bed, fell upon 
it, sobbing like a child. 

Mrs. Rochester Uttered a little ory, and picked 
up the portmonaie in dismay. Selfish as she 
was, a yearning wish to make the poor man up 


stairs more comfortable, had possessed her, and 
his rejection of her aid was ominous. She stood 
awhile, thoughtful and disappointed, then spoke 
to the child. 

44 Where can I find your mother?” 

“I’ll show yen,” answered Maggie, bundling 
the baby up in her arms; 14 down these stairs. 
This is the door.” 

Mrs. Rochester knocked daintily against the 
doer, but no one came. The sound of a wash¬ 
board inside overwhelmed the noise she made. 

Maggie pushed the door open, and revealed 
Mrs. Thorp, planted squarely before a wash-tub, 
up to her elbows in suds, and red in the face 
with hard rubbing. When the good woman saw 
the resplendent vision of millinery that brightened 
her roora,v she left 4 half-washed baby’s apron 
in a wnd on the wash-board, stripped the foamy 
suds from her arms, and wheeling round, re¬ 
garded her visitor with embarrassed amaze¬ 
ment. 

44 1 say, mar, it is a lady that has been up 
stairs to see our Sick man. He sent me after 
her,” said little Maggie, crowding past Mrs. 
Rochester, with the baby in her arms. 44 She 
wants to see you.” 

44 Wants to see me,” said Mrs. Thorp, wiping 
a chair with the damp apron she wore. 44 Of 
course, every stranger that comes into this house 
wants to see its oldest inhabitant. One would 
think I was the sign-post en some cross-road, by 
the way people question me. Not that I care— 
of eonrse not. Talking costs nothing, and: it is 
not often that a real lady comes up these Stairs. 
Not that we haven’t ladies in the house—beauti¬ 
ful ladies; at any rate, one of them—wanting 
nothing but money to make them shine with the 
best. Sit down, marm. I'm sure you don’t in¬ 
trude.” 

44 Bnt I prevent you going on with your work,” 
Said Mrs. Rochester, hesitating to step into the 
hazy atmosphere of the room, which was already 
settling on her rich attire, like fbg on a flower*- 
bed. 

44 Never mind that. I was just a-going to call 
for the baby. Give him here, Maggie. She can 
nurse while I’m talking. Spread up the cradle, 
that’8 a good girl, and have it ready. Kow, 
marm, we can talk comfortably, and no time 
lost.” 

Mrs. Roohester had gathered her delicate dra¬ 
peries around her, And, with visible reluotance, 
seated herself on the edge of the chnir Mrs. 
Thorp had wiped for her especial accommodation. 
A guest that seemed to oome from some far-off 
radiant land was not to be received in that room 
without oeremony. So Mrs. Thorp had surrep- 
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titiously untied the wet apron, and hid it back 
of the wash-tub beforo seating herself, and reach¬ 
ing out her arms for the youngling. 

44 1 come to speak—that is, to ask your assist¬ 
ance. It is about the poor sick man up 6tairs 
that 1 wish to consult you," faltered the little 
lady, at a loss for words proper to the oopasion. 

Mrs. Thorp nodded her head. 

44 He seems friendless, and in need." 

44 He was friendless till my little girl found him 
out. Never saw anything like the way he was 
in." 

Mrs. Rochester shivered visibly. 

44 Room too damp for you, perhaps?" observed 
Mrs. Thorp. 

44 Then he was very destitute," continued the 
lady, scarcoly heeding the hospitable question. 

44 Destitute 1 I should think so. When J first 
went into the room there wasn't a thing in it but 
a packing-box and a lot of cobwebs. Why, the 
poor fellow was just starving I" 

44 What is his name ?" 

Even Mrs. Thorp noticed the shrinking look 
with which this question was asked, while the 
child, with a quicker intellect, observed it, and 
wondered. 

44 His name is Cooper, he says." 

Mrs. Rochester drew a deep breath. 

44 Is that all you know about him ?" she asked 
at length, in a clearer voice. 

44 Yes. We have too many families inthe 
house to know much about new comers ; and he 
don’t seem to be one who likes to talk about him* 
self; but this I must say of him, no man has 
hired a room in this tenement for years that has 
had as good company, outside and in." 

44 Indeed !" 

44 First, there was the young gentleman, hand¬ 
some as a picture, and genteel from top to tee, 
wanting to take the whole expense on himself, 
which he did; only the man Cooper wouldn’t 
stand any of his luxuries; that was his very 
word: 4 A hard bed is what I am used to,' 
says he; 4 and salt beef, with bread, and some¬ 
times a bowl of bean-soup. You mustn’t give me 
more than that; a fellow who is starving oan’t 
be too lordly; but this is a debt that 1 mean to 
pay back, and it shall be as little as possible. 
The kindness I can’t return, and don't feel it 
heavy to bear j but, as for the rest, every mouth¬ 
ful gives me strength—and I know how to work. 
Thank God I have got a trade!’ Them were 
just his words. Oh, he’s a mighty independent 
fellow, and never asked for anything but water, 
though he was just starving to death when that 
child found him." 

When the word trade was mentioned, Mrs. 


Rochester winced visibly, and a hot scarlet came 
burning out through her wrinkles. The disgrace 
of that word stung her worse than the deeper^ 
injury which she had so heartlessly escaped. 

44 Who is the young gentleman you speak 
of?" 

44 Don’t know his name; but he’s been coming 
here, off and on, ever since. Besides, our Miss 
Maud has been in the sick man’s room ever so 
much, and Mr. Ingersoll himself goes up and 
reads to him now and then. You ought to see 
him ; such a grand, quiet gentleman ; poor as a 
church-mouse, but there is something about him 
that makes the tenants stand on one side and 
lift their hats when they pass him on the stairs ! 
Then, as for Miss Maud, 1 haven’t words to 
speak about her in. Rose-buds ain’t handsomer, 
and flying angels ain’t better. She’s just the 
salt of this house, is Miss Maud-" 

44 That’8 the truth !" broke in the sweet voice 
of little Maggie, who sat in the foot of the wooden 
cradle, rocking herself to and fro with a gentle 
motion. 

Mrs. Rochester listened to all this ripple of 
information, while a double current of thought 
was running through her mind. 

44 If 1 asked you to render ifle a service, 
would you care to oblige me?" she said, at last. 

44 That depends on what it is," answered Mrs. 
Thorp. 44 So far as washing out a fow things, or 
sending Maggie on errands, of course I’d be ac¬ 
commodating." 

44 It isn’t that at all. I wish to help this poor 
man very much, but do not know how. If you 
would only take charge of the money, and see 
that he gets it, without knowing where it comes 
from ; remember, that it is most important; and 
take care of him." 

44 That I shall do anyway." 

44 But I want you to keep track of him and be 
his friend ; give him the help he will not accept 
from me." 

44 Thought you big-buggish, and set up, with all 
those fine things; and I should have felt just so," 
answered Mrs. Thorp. 44 It takes the poor to un¬ 
derstand the poor; not that. I put on airs or com¬ 
plain ; but, as the oldest inhabitant of this house, 
my word is worth something, and people trust 
me a little." 

44 1 wish to trust you a great deal; I want you to 
be a mother to this poor man." 

44 A mother!" cried Mrs. Thorp, turning red 
and breaking into a laugh. 44 Why, he’s older 
than I am this minute." 

Mrs. Rochester understood this little out¬ 
burst of feminine vanity, and gave it fall sym¬ 
pathy, when she said, 
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44 I ought to hare desired you to act as a sis¬ 
ter to him ; that was my meaning.” 

“ Yes, I dare say. As for the other, I can’t 
help laughing yet. Can you, baby ?” 

Here Mrs. Thorp shook up her half-sleeping 
baby, kissed him awake, and straightened the 
long skirts over his little, pink feet, that Jbad 
kicked themselves out of bounds. 

44 As a sister, then, will you take this and use 
it for him ? Give it to him, if he will take it. 
At any rate, see that he needs nothing.” 

Here Mrs. Rochester opened the portmonaie, 
still held in her hand, from which she took a 
bank note. 

Mrs. Thorp received the note, glanoed at it, 
and smiled. 

“ Five dollars! Oh, that will go a good way in 
this house! 1*11 see that he gets the full of it. 
Five t No, no! fifty ! No; two noughts ! Dear 
me! Why, marm, what does this mean T Not 
hundreds ?” 

“ Yes,*’ answered Mrs. Rochester, “ it is five 
hundred dollars.*’ 

Mrs. Thorp folded up the note in vehement 
haste, and offered it back, speaking breathlessly, 

44 Take it back; couldn't think of it! Never 
•aw so much money at once in my born days l 
Why, marm, I should be scared to death with 
that in my room. Five-—even ten dollars I might 
stand. It’s of no use talking, I won’t undertake 
it!” 

Mrs. Rochester reluctantly took the note and 
reclasped it in her portmonaie. 

44 Is there no one who would help me in this ?” 
she said. 44 I must do something to help this man 
from—frotn working at a trade.” 


Here Mrs. Thorp flamed up, 

‘^Working at a trade 1 Why, better men than 
he is work at a trade, and glad to get the work 
to do ; my husband among the rest 1” 

14 1 beg your pardon!” pleaded the lady, 
startled by the storm sho had raised. 44 1 rnenut 
in his present feeble state l” 

44 Oh l” 

44 Is there no person who would take charge of 
this money for me ?” 

44 Couldn't Mr. Ingersoll do it ?” whispered 
Maggie, to her mother. 

44 Well, I don’t know,” was the thoughtful 
answer ; 44 at any rate, there is no harm in ask¬ 
ing. If you havo got your heart set on it, marm, 
Mr. Ingersoll might. I can’t pretend to say, but 
he might. ” 

44 That is the gentleman you spoke of?” 

44 Yes; and a thorough gentleman he is; 
speaks languages that you couldn’t understand 
for the life of you, and teaches everything, when 
he can get any one to learn.” 

44 Where oan I find him?” inquired the lady, 
rising. 

44 Maggie will show you while I hush the bahy 
into his cradle,” answered the kind matron, lift¬ 
ing the child from her lap. 

Maggie lifted herself out of the cradle and 
ran forward to show the way. The next mo¬ 
ment she was knocking at Mr. Ingersoll's door. 
It was opened by the gentleman himself. Mrs. 
Rochester looked into his face, stood mute and 
still for an instant, then a faint cry broke from 
her, and she turned as if to flee down the pass¬ 
age. 

(to be continued.) 


THE ANGEL’3 FLIGHT. 

BY A. B. ANTHON Y. 


Thehe flew an angel through the mark mid air, 

A bright sword by hte side, 

Wher’er he lit, the flower* that grew *o lUr, 

Drooped their pale head* and died. 

And in the homes of men spread doubt and fear 
Where that dark angel canoe, 

And one by one they fell—the loved, the dear, 
Beneath the sword of flame. 

They called him Death—the strong—the terrible. 

All dread and fearful things 
Haunted the darkness of the shade that fell 
From his Car-spreading wings. 

And m the years moved on thelr'ceaseless round 
More bitter grew the wall, 

44 Stronger than Death Is none,"(and none was found 
him to prevail. 


But Death grew weary once, and sleeping lay, 

His bright sword in his hand, 

When One, whom all men scorned, passed by that way, 
A stranger in the land. 

A crown of thorns upon His brow did rest, 

Meanly He was arrayed; 

He took the sword, and in His own true breast 
Deep laid the shining blade. 

Death cannot And it now, though night and day 
He WAlks the earth’s green sward, 

And fades the flowers and calls the loved away— 

Gone is his shining sword. 

And there are visions of a glorious time 
That shall the lost restore, 

And voices heard in prophet tones sublime, 

44 Then Death shall be no more.” 
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44 Please, pick that daisy fop me; I want to 
try my fortune.” 

44 Will you let rae name it?** 

44 Yes, provided you tell me the name before I 
tell the result.” 

So Alan Pendleton climbed up the rocks, and 
picked the solitary daisy that grew in a ere* 
vice, as if it had blown up there from the fields 
for down the stream. 

Ethel Vane and Mr. Pendleton had wandered 
from the camping ground of a picnic party, and 
having discovered this cascade, had stepped 
from stone to stone, climbing higher and higher, 
until Ethel discovered a moss-oovered rock, 
shaded by bushes on the bank above, and sur¬ 
rounded by tall ferns; near enough to the water 
for her to dip her fingers in it, as it danced 
down over the stones. Far below her she could 
see the camp, with the lazy ones of the party 
lying about on the grass, under the trees— 
watching the clduds, or quietly dozing, too indo¬ 
lent even to flirt. 

Ethel seated herself on this rock, and seeing 
the little daisy, made the above request. 

44 Ah! you pretty little thing! It is a pity to 
pull you to pieces,” she said, as, after slipping 
and scrambling over the rocks to get it, Alan 
handed it to her. 

44 Oh! you are afraid to try your fortune on 
my naming; hence this poetic pity for the flower. 
But you must—for you promised.” 

A keen observer would have noticed a little 
nervousness in Alan’s manner as he said this. 
Ethel was not a keen observer, and consequently 
was completely taken by surprise at his in¬ 
creasing earnestness as she asked, 

44 Well, then, what is the name ?” 

44 I’ll tell you the name when all the petals are 
gone except five.*’ 

“ Un pzur — beaueoup — passionement—pat du tout. 
Unpeur — beaueoup — pastionemmt—pas du tout ” 

To see their intense interest as Ethel pulled 
off a petal, and dropped it into her lap with 
each word, one would have thought that the fate 
of nations depended on that result. 

44 Beaueoup. Now there are only five left, tell 
me the name.” 

44 The name Is Alan Pendleton!” 

Ethel blushed crimson, and in her embarrass- 
meut, dropped the flower. 
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| 44 PusMonement! Ethel, the flower is right. 1 

| do love you passionately; devotedly; and I have. 
| longed for in opportunity of telling you so, but 
! the eool indifference with which you always 
[ meet my advances has kept me from doing it 
• before. Tell me that you are not indifferent to 
| me, and that you will try to love me a little!” 

I 44 How did you two get there, and how are you 
| going to get back, I should like to know?” called 
; a voice from the opposite bank; and, muoh to 
| Ethel’s relief, sad Alan’s disgust, they saw a 
| party of three or four young ladies and gentle- 
[ men approaohing. Although Alan’s wordrf had 
| given her a thrill of delight, Ethel was not sorry 
»to be kept from answering him just then; it was 
! all so unexpected. 

[ 44 You look as if you were enacting the part of 

I 4 a nymph, a naiad, or a graceit is hard to de- 
' cide which. Nature has arranged that back* 

; ground of ferns more aitistical than a college of 
; artists oould have done it. Would you, for the 
sake of divine art-, keep still for ten minutes, 
while I sketch you ?” said one of the party of 
invaders, drawing from his pooket a little sketch¬ 
book, and seating himself on a rook just across 
the narrow stream. 

Alan, seeing that any farther conversation 
of a confidential nature was impossible, mut¬ 
tered, under his breath, 44 Confound his impu¬ 
dence !” and seating himself at Ethel’s feet, said, 

44 If you sketch her, you shall put me in the 
picture, too.” 

44 Well, the picture needs some shade,” was 
the reply; 44 so, keep still.” 

Before the sketch was finished, the call to col¬ 
lect and start for home was sounded from tho 
camp, and poor Alan could not get even a shadow 
of a tete-a-tete with Ethel. He felt confident that 
Ethel would arrange matters, so that she could 
ride home in his buggy, instead of with her cou¬ 
sin, Diok Kendall, with whom she had oorae to 
the picnic; so he whispered to her his convic¬ 
tion that, under the circumstances, it was her 
duty to go with him. But, no! just as he was 
bringing up his buggy, he saw her drive off be¬ 
hind Dick Kendall’s black ponies, seemingly as 
gay as a lark. 

“The heartless flirt!” said he to himself. 
44 These cousin9 are dangerous fellows, and every¬ 
body knows Dick has been in love with Ethel for 
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years. I don’t believe she cares a cent for me. 
If she pets the example for flirting in this way, 
I have a good mind to go back on myself, and 
Swear that I was only joking just now.” 

Sb poor Alan rode home in the depths of woe, 
for he was very much in love with Ethel. 

If he had only known the cause of Ethel'a 
gaiety, he would hardly have been so miserable. 
The fact was, she was strangely timid in “ af¬ 
faires du coeur ,” and it was quite enough for her 
to know that Alan loved her; that mode her en¬ 
tirely happy. 

The morning after the picnic, Ethel arrayed her¬ 
self in her most becoming morning toilet, and tried 
to practice, then to read or work, but found it 
impossible to settle down to anything. Every 
time tho bell rang she thought, “ this must surely 
be Alan!” and, with truly feminine contrari¬ 
ness, rather dreading the stiffness of the first 
interview, she wished that she had gone out. 
At length, when dinner-tim© came, and no Alan 
had made his appearance, she first thought it 
extremely queer, and then commenced to feci 
injured. Still she argued with hpr?elf, “ per¬ 
haps he; has been detained all day by business ; 
he will surely come this evening.”. At night 
ebo went to bed, hurt, indignant and angry to 
an alarming extent, Her mood was not improved 
next day, by hearing her brother say qt, break¬ 
fast that “ he met Alan Pendleton at the Den¬ 
hams last evening. He and Susie seem quite 
thick, all of a sudden.” 

Her jealousy was aroused now, and she told 
herself continually that “ she could never for¬ 
give him for having trifled with her so,” and 
congratulated heraolf on not having answered 
bis proposal. It never ocourred to her that she 
herself had commenced the breach by innooently 
keeping her engagement with Dick Kendall, 
She determined that if Alan came to-day she 
would not see him; “but, then,” she thought, 
44 if I refuse, poiut blank, to see him, he’ll take 
that for an answer to what he said at the picnic. 
I—I—Oh, there’s no use trying to disguise the 
fact; that would break my heart. Ho ought to 
have come yesterday, instead qf going to see that 
Susie Denham. I'll go out, then it will seem 
accidental. He will come in the evening, and 
by that time ray anger will have subsided.” 

' 44 Where are you going, Ethel?” her mother 
ashed, as she was leaving the house. 

‘‘Almost anywhere, mamma; I qm open to any 
orders.” 

14 Well, my dear,” replied her mother, 44 it 
has been a long time since you spent the day 
with Alice Kendall, and I want to send this let¬ 
ter to your aunt; suppose you go there I” 


Alan, by careful nursing, had kept his jeal¬ 
ousy alive for a day; but his anxiety to hear 
Ethel’s answer at length got the better of it. He 
Started off early, intending to invite her to drive 
in the Park with him, and when they were in 
come quiet, secluded road, eloquently to insist 
on qn answer to his proposal. When he learned 
that Ethel was out, his heart sank ; but when, 
in answer to his inquiry as to when she would 
return, the servant said that she had gone to 
spend the day with Hiss Kendall, all his anger 
came bock in full force, and, in his heart, he ac¬ 
cused Ethel of visiting Alice Kendall for Dick’s 
sake. 

When Ethel found that Alan had been to see 
her, she rather regretted that she had allowed 
a silly feeling of pique to take her out. She 
remained at home all that evening and the next 
day, expecting him; and, when he did not come, 
she declared to herself that he was not worth 
thinking about. This should be the end of it. 
But, unfortunately, this was not the “ end of it;” 
for once, when she saw him pass the house, al¬ 
though she dodged quickly behind the curtain, 
so as not to be seen, she watched him until be 
was out of sight, and the painful flutter that she 
felt in the region of the heart convinced her that 
the end was not yet. Matters went on thus from 
day to day. Alan was as miserable as possible, 
and Ethel was by no means happy. 

It was a week, or perhaps ten days, after the 
picnic, that Ethel received a note from Susie 
DenhqP^ inviting her to come in the evening to 
meet soipe friends who had just arrived from the 
springs, en route for their homes at the North. 
Ethel well knew the delights of the Denham's 
impromptu dances, and as it happened to be one 
of those October evenings so suggestive of danc¬ 
ing* she anticipated a great deal of pleasure, as 
she made her toilet. If she could have been 
made to confess the truth, her first thought was 
that Alan would be there, and she could see for 
herself how 44 thick he was with Susie Denham.” 
The severest judge oould hardly blame our hero¬ 
ine for the care that she took to make that 
same toilet more than usually bewitching. Her 
delicate snow white muslin, with ribbons that 
matched exactly the purple asters in her hair; 
bouquets of purple and white asters looping the 
upper-skirt, and a bouquet de corsage , of autumn 
wild-flowers, completed a toilet of most elegant 
simplicity, entirely suiting her delicate girlish 
figure. 

When Ethel entered the Denham’s ball-room, 
the dancing had already commenced. The 
rooms, though large, were well filled; all of 
Ethel’s 44 sett” were there, so that before she 
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had quite finished her first greeting to the ladies 
of the family, her tablet was full of names, for 
she was an exquisite dancer, and a great fa* 
vorite; and, more than one good dancer had 
baen “ saving himself” until her arrival. She 
was in the habit of reserving all of her waltzes 
for Alan, as their step suited exactly, but this 
evening, after the first waltz was over, and Alan 
still stood talking to some gentlemen, just where 
she had seen him when she first came into the room, 
she filled up all the other waltzes, declaring that 
nothingshould induceherto dance with him again. 

Poor Alan had been struggling with himself 
all the evening. His impulse was to go to Ethel 
as if nothing had happened, but then he thought, 
“ If I do, what a spoon she will think me, not 
to understand from her behavior that she pre¬ 
fers Dick Kendall to me.” 

At length he could resist no longer; so, just 
as a delicious waltz commenced, he went up to 
her and said, in a voice that he tried in vain to 
make natural and indifferent, 

“ Miss Ethel, this is our waltz.” 

“Is that your name?” she asked, showing 
Mm her tablet. 

He took it, and seeing every dance engaged, 
angrily rubbed the whole thing off, and put the 
tablet in his pocket, as Ethel floated away to a 
swimming deuz-temp9 , leaving him speechless 
with rage, and vowing for at least the tenth time 
that he'dj think no more about her. 

Tired oiR with dancing, Ethel was bn her way 
to the supper-room, when she came upon a party 
of her intimates, comfortably fixed in a corner, 
just outside the folding-doors. 

“Gome, sit on this sofa, Ethel,” cried one of 
them. “ You are just in time to lend us your 
influence. Mr. Pendleton here has excited our 
curiosity to the highest pitch. Instead of open¬ 
ing that locket of his, and showing us what is in 
it at once, as every one else does, he has been 
making a mystery of it, and positively looks em¬ 
barrassed when we insist on seeing it.” 

“ We have guessed everything,” putin a second, 
“ that could possibly get into it, and still he 
says ‘ No!’ ” 

“rte.says,” cried a third, “among other 
things, thaVpoems have been written and songs 
sung about it, without number. The history of 
this very one would make a nice little romance.” 

“ It is something,” said another of the young 
ladies, “ that will be the means of making him 
infinitely happy or miserable for life. Now guess, 
what can it be ?” 

“ From that last speech, I should guess that it 
was a piece of money,” said Ethel, with an air 
of contemptuous in lifference. 


Without waiting for another word, Alan opened 
the locket and handed it to the nearest young 
lady, who exclaimed, 

“ Oh I ’tis but a little faded flower. It can’t 
be possible that Mr. Pendleton has grown senti¬ 
mental, and has said all that humbug about a 
little faded flower—all broken to pieces, too? 
A withered daisy at that.” 

Ethel, looking up suddenly, caught Alan's eye. 
She blushed scarlet, for she alone knew the full sig¬ 
nificance of the daisy in Alan's locket. The remem¬ 
brance of that day upon the rocks flashed across 
her, and she could not help wondering if he was 
never going to ask for an answer to his question. 

When the dancing commenced again, Alan 
came up, and saying, “ Ethel, you ihall waltz 
with me, I don’t care who you are engaged to,” 
whisked her off before she had time to make any 
excuse to her partner, who stood near. She 
was so completely taken by storm, that she bad 
not the courage to refuse, when, as the musio 
stopped, Alan, without relinquishing her hand, 
put it on his arm, and asked her tp walk on the 
veranda with him. 

The evening was not so cool, but that all the 
windows were open leading out on the veranda, 
from which a few steps brought you to one of 
those old-fashioned gardens, with summer-houses 
here and there, and quiet, secluded alleys run¬ 
ning between hedges of overgrown shrubs. The 
whole scene was bathed in moonlight, and tempt¬ 
ing enough to the heated dancers. As soon as 
Alan and Ethel had wandered out of hearing of 
the many couples promenading up and down the 
veranda, Alan said, 

“Ethel, why won't you love mo? I oannot 
live without you. If you could only know how 
utterly wretched I have been ever since I sus¬ 
pected that you liked Dick Kendall better than you 
did roe, you would promise to try and learn to 
love me.” 

Ethel answered, 

“ I need not promise to learn, Alan, forThave 
always loved you. (Don’t, you goose!) My 
greatest effort for the last few weeks has been to 
unlearn. But I can’t understand what Cousin 
Dick has to do with it.” 

“What a fool I have been! My darling, teH 
me again that you love me.” 

As he prevented her using her lips at that 
moment, we may well suppose that he found it 
possible to live without “ being told again” what 
he might have known a week before, but for his 
silly jealousy. 

Alan Pendleton's daisy turned out an every¬ 
day edition of the “ old, old story,” and ended, 
of course, in a wedding. 
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. We give, this month, a Walking-soft, With an j plaiting like the lower one, six Inezes deep, in- 



©ver-basquine of a different color and material 


olndhig the heading, where it is defined by a 
row of narrow braid on a etesll piping of the 
same. The waist Is Out in a Short, pointed basque, 
With very small coat-sleeves, trimmed to match 
j the skirt. The over-basque is made of pearl- 
colored cashmere, or a light-gray cassimere. It 
is double-breasted in front, buttoning all the way 
down, and trimmed with narrow, black velvet 
ribbon, and two rows of velvet buttons. These 
fronts are out like a saoque as for as the side- 
seams, and the back like a Polonaise, fitting 
close to the figure. The skirt slightly foil, and 
twelve to fourteen inches longer than the fronts. 
It is looped at the sides, as may be seen, and 
finished with large velvet buttons; the same at 


from the drees proper. These outside garments— 
either mantelets, sacques, deep basques, or short 
Polonaise—wiH Ip almost universally worn, and 
no doubt prove a pleasing variety to the mono¬ 
tony of the oomplete suit for the street so long 
in vogue. This costume consists of the dress 
proper, made of summer poplin, mohair, or any 
of tha numerous silk and wool, or wool and linen 
fhbriee peouliar to the early spring season, and 
the osier ie ecrue—a light shade of buff. It has 
two skirts, the lower one ornamented with a deep 
■ide-plaJttng of the material, almost half a yard 
in depth. The upper-skirt is rather short, and 
only looped at the tides, and trimmed with a side- 
VoIk LXIII.—16 


the back. Goat-sleeve, with deep-pointed euff,. 
trimmed.with velvet ribbons, same as the fronts. 
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There is no collar, the trimming being simply 
raised around the throat to simulate one. A 
lace ruffle and era rat-bow is worn at the throat; 
also lace at the wrists. Fire yards of cashmere, 
or three yards of cassimere, will be required for 
this garment. Twenty to twenty-four yards of 
mohair for the dress. 

On the preceding page is a walking-oostume 
for a young lady, made of light-pearl gray cash¬ 
mere, or alpaca, trimmed with black silk. It 
has simply one skirt, trimmed in front as far 



as the side gores, with a flounce, half a yard 
deep, put on in two large double box-plaits; top 
and bottom of this flounce is bound with black 
silk. The center of each of these plaits is orna¬ 
mented with a bow, consisting of one loop and 
end made of blaok silk. Then there are two 
flounces half the viidth of these box-plaits, each 
bound and slightly full; these meet the plaiting 
at the gores, and extend around the back of the 
skirt; over these is a third flounce coming from 
within ten inches of the waist, also bound. 
The basque has a rest In front of black silk, 
trimmed with a flat fold of the same, and flaps to 
simulate the pockets, as may be seen. The 
fronts of the basque are turned back, and trim¬ 
med with loops of black, fasteued down with 
gray buttons. Small coat-slecve, with pointed 
cuff, trimmed to matoh. The left side, the skirt 
of the basque is looped with a large sash, bow 
and ends of black grosgra'n ribbon, or this may 
be made of the black silk, if more convenient 
Sometimes the best parts of a partly worn black 
silk dress will cut up into very nice trimmings 
for a suit of this kind. Eighteen yards of mohair, 
or twelve of cashmere will be required; four or 


five yards of black silk, including sash; two 
dozen buttons. 

Opposite we give an outside wrap for a little girl 
from eight to ten years old. This style of sacque 
with over-cape, seems to be the most popular 
thing of the season for little misses from four up 
to ten years. For early spring wear we would 
suggest black and white plaid flannels, such as 
are printed in the solid block of black and 
white, as beiilg the most stylish. Our design 
here is the simple loose sooque, nearly touching 
the hem of the dress. Over it a circular cape, 
coming just below the waist at the back, and 
shorter in front. The bottom of the sacque, and 
the cape, are trimmed with narrow worsted 
fringe. In this design the fringe is tasseled, but 
we would suggest worsted bullion fringe in 
blacks, as being both prettier and more durable. 
Closely-fitting coat-sleeves and double pockets 
complete the garment. Button-moulds covered 
with the flannel are all that is required. Two and 
a half yards of yard and a half flannel will be re¬ 
quired—such as can be bought for $1.50 per 
yard ; bullion fringe at from forty to fifty cents 
per yard. 

Here is a suit for a boy from six to eight 
years old. It should be made of navy-blue flan¬ 



nel. Knickerbocker pants, with one row of 
white worsted braid down the outside seams. 
Jacket cut four to five inches below the waist, 
and the fullness disposed in box-plaits, open at 
the sides and turned back; all trimmed with 
one row of the white braid. Large pearl but¬ 
tons in front, and smaller ones at the back plaits. 
Coat-sleeves with turned-back cuffs. Rolling 
collar, quito low in the neck, to display the 
shirt and collar, which is worn underneath. 
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Black ribbon for cravat-ties. Three to four 
yards of flannel, and six yards of braid. One 
dozen buttons will be required. 

We give, in the front of the number, some¬ 
thing entirely new in the way of trimming for 
an infant's cloak. The pellisse part is cut after 
the old pattern of a long sacque, with or with¬ 
out sleeves, and a circular cape, which is to be 
lined with silk; the cloak itself to be lined and 
wadded with wool or cotton, and quilted. The 
trimming consist, first of a ruffle four inches 
wide, cut on the bias, and bound with the same. 
This is plaited in blocks of three plaits, such as 
seen in the design, at equal distances. The 
ruffle is headed by a bias band one inch and a 
half wide, bound on both sides. Tho loops 
are turned up over this band with a but¬ 
ton. and fastened underneath, and thus form the 
shell scallop. As maybe seen, they come between 
each block of plaiting in the ruffle. The shape 
is easily cut from the design. They are five 
inches long, one inch at the end where they arc 
sewed on, and widen out to two inches. The 


trimming is all of white corded silk or satin. 
Two yards will be required. If preferred as a 
matter of economy, the ruffle, band, and points 
may all be mode of the merino, bound either 
with silk or satin, in which case only three- 
quarters of a yard of either would be necessary, 
and the effect would be very pretty. Many per¬ 
sons might prefer it, irrespective of cost. Fora 
baby’s wrap, two to two and a half yards of me¬ 
rino, according to the desired length. 

We give, also, in the front of the number, an¬ 
other illustration of an infant’s cloak, cut after 
the same pattern as that just described. It is 
to be made of merino, and the ornament at ion is 
either done in braiding or embroidery, in white 
silk. A simpler design can be selected, if pre¬ 
ferred ; and after it is stamped it is very easily 
done, either in braid or embroidery stitch. The 
cape is here finished with a tied silk fringe. 
For so elaborate a design os this, it would re¬ 
quire two dozen pieces of braid, or two to three 
ounces of embroidering silk. 

We also give a Poult dc Soie petticoat. 


WATER-PROOF CAPE AND HOOD. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



We give here, with an accompanying diagram, j C. Fourth of Cape. 
a seasonable pattern (back and front) for a lady’s j D. Half of Hood. 

water-proof cloak, with cape and hood. It con- j We would add, that from E. to F. is the front 

sists, as will be seen, of four pieces, | of the cape, and from G. to II. is the shoulder 

A. Half of Front. \ of the cape. 

B. Half of Back. j The skirt of this cloak i9 long, and entirely 
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without trimming, the whole length of the front 
being closed by a row of buttons. On each side 
of the front is a rather deep, round pocket, fast¬ 
ening with a small button at top. There are no 



far as the hood. The front is also slightly pointed, 
while the sides are deeper, and are rounded at 
the bottom, to imitate large sleeves. The cape 
is trimmed by an embroidery in black braid. 





sleeves, but the Arm-holes and the upper part of 
the garment are covered by a pelerine cape, form¬ 
ing slight points at the back, which is cut up as 


There Is a round hood similarly embroidered, 
and finished by two tassels, and a narrow stand- 
np collar. 
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8 0 F A CUSHION ON JAVA CANVAS. 


BT MRS. J1N1 T1AT1R. 



Our engraving represents, in a reduced size, The canvas is buff-colored. The diamonds are 
about a quarter of the pattern. The full quarter worked in brown wool of two shades, and filled 
is given, up and down; but a slight portion is in with stars of red and green silk, alternately, 
cut off, on the left, to get the engraving into The border must be worked in corresponding 
the pagew colors. 
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SLK EYELESS JACKET IN KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Ladies so often catch cold, in this climate, by 
not being warmly enough clothed about the 
chest, that we have had prepared a pnttern in 



knitting fbr a sleeveless jacket, just the thing for 
winter-wear. We give front and back views of 
it, and also a detail of the knitting itself. 



The materials required arc gray, single Berlin ? 
wool, fine bone knitting-needles, No. 12, a fine 
bone crochet-hook, and six buttons for the front. I 
The two fronts and bocks of this bodice, as rc- j 
presented in our engraving, are knitted sepa¬ 
rately, and sewn together. You commence with | 
the bock, and for it cast on 84 stitches, knit back. 
Then for the first row begin the brioche stitch. > 
This is commenced by * bringing the thread for- j 
ward, slip the next stitch as if you were going j 
to purl it, and knit the following; repeat from *. j 
In the 2nd row you bring the thread forward, j 
slip 1, knit 2 together, mark the three middle 
ribs in this row, and work 7 more rows; the* in 
the Oth row on each side of these stitches de¬ 
crease a stitch for the back, continue the whole 
of the jacket in the brioche stitch, and in the 
13th, 17th. 21st, 21th rows, decrease 1 stitch on 
22fi 


each side the three middle rihs in the row. Then 
knit 6 more plain rows; then increase at the 
commencement and end of each row 1 stitch in 
every alternate row ; work in this manner for 30 
more rows. Then follow 75 plain rows for the 
armholes. The shoulder is decreased after the 
orJ rib on each side the work 1 stitch in every 
alternate row; 17 ribs should be left for the 
neck, which must be cast off loosely. The arm¬ 
holes are worked without any decreasing. Then 
decrease on the shoulder in the same way as you 
did the hack, and when half an inch is worked 
of the shoulder begin to decrease for the neck, 
casting off 8 in the first row of decreasings ; then 
decrease one stitch in every alternate row until 
you have only one stitch on the needle, and 
fasten off. Sew the shoulders and sides together. 
The other front should be worked in the same 
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manner as this. When these are all complete, 
you crochet round the neck jind armholes the 
following border.—1st row. I treble on the first 
stitch, * Ch. 1 treble on the next stitch ; repeat 
from *—2nd row. Crochet over the next 2 Ch., 5' 
Ch.; repeat from *, and fasten off. A crochet bor¬ 
der is next required down the two fronts, and 
round the bottom of the work. Thjs is crocheted I 
separately, and i9 sewn or crocheted on to the edge | 
of the jacket. Our illustration, gives the bor-j 
der in a large and clear type. It is worked with 
7 Ch. Take 3 chnin stitches up os if for crochet 
triootee, and work off. In the 2d row take the I 


long loop, and put the needle through the work 
instead of the long loop only. The arrow in the 
engraving will guide you. Work off this row os 
before, and in every alternate row make 6 Ch, 
in commencing. which will form an edge to the 
border. This border would be greatly improved 
by lining it with some bright silk, forming a 
good contrast to the wool used. Buttons should 
be sewn down each front, and a cord to match 
the silk used to fasten the jacket. The fronts 
of the jacket are embroidered with a little pat¬ 
tern worked diagonally. 


DESIGNS FOR POINT RUSSE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



These stitches are most usefal in finishing 
ohildren’8 washing frocks, morning dresses, etc., 



and worked in silk for ticking work. In No. 1 
you work the long stitch first across the pattern. 


The needle in the engraving is in the right posi¬ 
tion for this Btitch. You then make the loop by 
putting the needle in close by the top of the last 
long stitch worked, bringing it out at the end of 
the half loop lying at the top of the pattern. In 
No. 3, the small double stitches in the middle of 
the loops are all worked first at equal distances, 
then the thread wound through as represented 
in the engraving. No. 2, is a double feather 
stitch, and is so clearly designed that it will be 
unnecessary to describe it in detail. 


TIDY IN CROCHET 

BT MRS. JANE VI1V1B. 

In the front of the number, ^printed in blue, We nre continually being asked for patterns for 
double-size, we give a pattern for a tidy in these tidies, 
crochet, representing a boy and girl see-sawing. 
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BOEDER IN TATTING 


BT X£S< JAN B WXAYBB. 


You require two shuttle*for this pattern, work- 
ing with one upon the thread in the 2nd shuttle. 



You commence the pattern in the corner of the 
first cone, and work over the 2nd thread 10 
double, *, then with the shuttle only work an 
oval of 10 double, 3 double over the 2nd thread ; 
repeat from * until you have 15 small ovals, then 
6 double over the 2nd thread, and knot the 
thread to the piece left in commencing, making 
them fit closely, and shape at the same time the 


first piece acoording to your design. Over the 
2nd thread work 13 double, join to the 7th of 
the first 10 double worked ou the 2nd thread, 4 
double on the 2nd thread, an oval with the shut¬ 
tle of 10 double, * 3 double over the 2nd thread, 
an oval like the last; repeat from the last * until 
youdiavefour small ovals, then join to the 7th of 
the last 13 double worked over the 2nd thread, 
then leave a small pi^ce of cotton, and work an 
oval of 10 double, 1 purl, 10 double, this oval 
lies across the top of the pattern; twist the 
thread, join to, the same double again as the last 
join, and work over the 2nd thread 10 double, 
this is for the bar at the top; the double must 
not be commenced close to the join, cut off the 
thread, commence the pattern again, working the 
first 7 of the 10 double over the new thread, and 
the ends of the other two threads, then proceed 
os before, join the first oval to the purl on the 
large oval, and the fifth oval to the 13th on the 
last pattern. 


INSERTION IN TATTING. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAYE&. 


This pattern is worked with two shuttles. You 
begin with 3 double over the 2nd thread, an oval 



with the shuttle only of 10 double; repeat until 
you have 6 ovale, then 3 double on the 2nd 
thread, an oval of 6 double, 1 purl, 6 double, 


draw up, reverse the work, and work 1 double 
over the 2nd thread, then an oval, 3 double, as 
before, until you have 2 ovals, the 8rd oval work 
with a purl between the 5th and 6th double, then 
repeat to the end of 6 more ovals, reverse, and 
work 3 double, an oval twice more, 3 double, 
join to the purl on the oval made with 12 double, 
then repeat from the commencement of the pat¬ 
tern. In workiug the 3rd small oval after re¬ 
versing the work, instead of making a purl stitch, 
join it to the 2nd thread just before the two 
small ovals in the middle of the pattern. 


NAME FOB MARKING. 
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THE NEW SPANISH COMB 


BT MBS. JINK WK1VBE. 



There is no doubt that* a decided revolution is 
gradually working itself out in the style of dress¬ 
ing ladies* hair. The huge chignons falling long 
below the nape of the neck, and protruding 
several inches from the back of the head, are 
giving place to a thick coil of hair, pinned mid¬ 
way up the back of the head, and resting against 
a high, handsome comb. Not content with the coil, 
which is always a graceful arrangement of the 
back hair, leaders of fashion now add the tall, 


or Spanish, comb to give height to the coiffure. 
Some of these combs are of tortoise-shell, and 
others of imitation shell; but the latter are so 
skillfully manufactured that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to detect that they are not real shell. The 
imitation combs are perforated with fancy pat¬ 
terns ; that is, above the comb proper there is 
an open-work shield, which measures an inch 
wider at the top than at the bottom. We give, 
here, as an illustration, one of these combs. 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

.Diptheria. —This formidable epidemic throat disease, now 
so prevalent in many partis of the United States, is ushered 
in with a cold shiver, with pains in the limbs, and general 
lassitude. The soreness of the throat may bo considerable, 
rendering the act of swallowing difficult and painful, or 
there may bo felt but little pain, with loss of voice. There 
is more or loss swelling of the glands of the neck, the lining 
membrane of the nose, ear, and mouth sometimes becoming 
affected. The fever attending it is very great, the pulse run¬ 
ning os high as from a hundred and forty to a hundred and 
eighty pulsations to the miuute. On viewing the throat, if 
the examination be made early, the tonsils will be seen to be 
enlarged, and over the surf tee will be found scattered nu¬ 
merous specks of a light ash or buff color. And now, if a 
later Inspection Ik- made, these will be seen to have united, 
presenting the appearance of a skin or piece of wash-leather, 
from which the term diptheria takes its name. The disease, 
first attacking tho tonsils and neighboring parts of the throat, 
may extend to the windpipe, giving rise to symptoms simu¬ 
lating croup. It is sometimes attended with an eruption 
not unlike scarlatina, which has caused it to be confounded 
with that disease, and which has led some authors to believe 
it is duo to suppressed scarlatina poison; but that it is an 
affeetion of a perfectly distinct type there can be no ques¬ 
tion. Diptheria is a highly contagious disease, and if thero 
be a family of children in the house, it will be difficult to pre¬ 
vent its spreading from one to the other. Nevertheless, 
evory precaution should he taken to guard against such dire 
results, as the lives of one-third the number of those attacked 
would probably be sacriflced. The patient should be trans¬ 
ferred to the uppermost part of the house, to a room so situ¬ 
ated as to admit of being shut off from the rest, and tho same 
means of koeping the atmosphere of the apartment moist, 
and at one temperature, should be employed as is em¬ 
ployed in croup. A free current of air should be kept 
passing through the house by opening all doors and win¬ 
dows; or if the weather be too severe to allow of this, a Are 
should 1* kept burning in every room. Disinfectants should 
also be unsparingly used. 

In no case of illness does the chance of recovery depend 
so much upon the patient's powers to resist the exhaustive 
' effects of disease as in this, the tendency to death from ex¬ 
haustion being most marked and rapid. Tho necessity, 
therefore, of commencing ea-ly with stimulating and nour¬ 
ishing foods will at once be understood. Port wine, brandy, 
beef-tea, milk and eggs, mnst be given the patient The 
egg may be either lightly boiled, or beaten up with a small 
quantity of brandy or sherry, and given & teaspoonful at a 
time, at short intervals. Port wine and brandy, when ad¬ 
ministered, must be diluted with an equal quantity of water. 
And here we would observe, as to the use of stimulants in 
this disease, when once satisfied that yonr child is suffering 
from diptheria, do not hesitate to give them, for while you 
are demurring, your child may be lost; and It Is surprising 
the qusntity a child will bear. Everything nourishing, 
everything supporting, is indicated In the treatment of dip- 
th“ria, and the medicine therefore should be of a tonic and 
strengthening nature also. 4 competent physician should 
immediately bo sent for, as the disease Is too dangerous a 
on? to be trifled with. But, in the hands of a good doctor, 
th're is, generally, not much to fear; for the disease is much 
hotter understood than it was, when it first became known, 
and now yields , as a rule, to proper treatment. 
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The Ivy-Leaved Pelargonium. —Among the numerous 
plants now in use for the ornamentation of banging-baskets, 
for draping vases, or for training loosely up conservatory 
pillars, few surpass the Ivy-Leaved Pelargonium. The green 
and bronze-leaved varieties arc also suitable for use in this 
way, but the variegated varieties are the most attractive. 
Iu addition to their graceful habits of growth, they possess 
the great advantage of almost entire immunity from the 
attacks of insects. This is a great desideratum, more espe¬ 
cially in the care of plants that aro suspended over others; 
as in this position, if infested with insects, they qniekly 
communicate them to all plants that grow below them. 
They are also plants of easy culture, and strike freely in sand 
and loam in small pots. Ordinary loam, to which has been 
added a little well-rotted manure and sand, suits them per¬ 
fectly. They require little attention beyond stopping, in 
! order to induce them to break sufficiently to afford the pro- 
[ per amount of shoots to give them a well-furnished appenr- 
| once. An eight or ten-inch pot will be found large enough 
j for them, and for large hanging-baskets, two or three plants 
; may be put together, or they may be mixed in this way 
| with other plants, suitable for this description of decoration. 
The old plants may be cut back, and induced to break afresh, 
or young ones may be struck, and the old ones thrown away, 
when the baskets or vases are refilled. 

“ The Grass or Art.” —We have often been asked to pnb- 
Ush a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
** Peterson.” We have done so accordingly this year, and will 
send it, a* a premium to per non* yelling up dubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book has been called “ Tho Gems of 
Art,” aud contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates. 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, but also the premium picture and the “ Gems.” For a 
dollar extra we will send the “ Gems” to any subscriber. 

A Five Dollar Engraving is given to any subscriber, 
whether nnghj or tn cfwfw, who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is to subscribers to “Peterson.” Tlius, for 
£-••’>0, any person can get either of onr five dollar premiums 
•—os well as a copy of “ Pctoreon” for 1873; or, iu a club, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri¬ 
odical offers. Whatever othora do, ** Peterson” always does 
better. 

Dressing Terrapin and Snappkb.— We have been asked 
for a good receipt for dressing terrapin and snapping turtle. 
Have them first boiled and cleaned, several hours before 
using. To either, of average size, take a quarter ofs pound 
of butter, and mix, with a desort-spoonful of flour, to a paste. 
Put the meat in the skillet, with one gill of cream, and heat 
thoroughly; then add the butter and flour, with sufficient 
salt and pepper to season to taste. Lastly, two gills of 
sherry wine. 

_ • 

A Largely Increased Edition for 1873 Is onr reward for 
v having expended so much on “ Peteraon,” last year, and this. 
“ The way to win suocesa,” says the old proverb, “ is to de¬ 
serve it.” 

A Lady Writes : — “ I have taken your magazine for seven 
years, and I do think the elod engraringe alone are worth the 
price of the book.” 
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Additions to Clubs may be made at the price paid by the { Tre i*m at Home. By Mrs. Greenongh. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada. : 
Ttnl of the club. When enough additional subscriber* have j T. II. Peterson i Brother *.—Thii novel has no political signifi- 
thus been sent to make a second club, the person sending cance, as its name would seem to imply. On the contrary, 
them, is entitled to a suooud premium or premiums. Always the scene is not even laid in America; the incidents truus- 
notify us, however, when such a second club is completed, piro wholly in England; the story is one of domestic and 
These additions may bo made at any time during the year, fiimily treachery. The lsMeues* of Lady Treinyss, the 
Ouly all such additional subscribers must begin, like tho rest fidelity of-Wulter, and the love of Edith Arden, are all \> cl. 
of the club, with the January number. told. The characters have life; and tho incidents are a •- 

■ - sorbing. On the whole, as novels go, it is an engrossing one 

Tus Immense Increase in our list, early In the year, de- Tho volume is handsomely printed and bound, 
layed for a week, or ton days, the filling orders for the maga- Sony for our Darlings. By Und Willi*. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
sine; but by employing extra clerks, and working late, we Boston: j. £. Tilton A Cb.—This is an exceedingly charming 
have now caught up, and all letters are answered promptly. 1 itt 1 o volume. It contains sirao of the very best rhymes for 
- children that have ever been written; is profusely illustrated, 

“ Home Is Lonely.”— A lady sends us two dollar* for her an j ^ bound with unusual good taste. The illustrat ous 
subscription for 1873, and writes:- “ I thought I would not are very foj r . indeed, much above the average in such 
ti);.' your magazing this year, but home seems dull aud books. 

Wly without it, *> I wud lorit Mvlam. Dt Okamble,. By Alrmm fcr Dnm,^ 1 roi., 8 ro. 

Philada.: T. B. Peterson A Bvother a. —For stir and life, in bis 
Vk Call Attention, agnin, t>> tboauperiority of tho steel* no vel8, Dumas, ao w. hnvo often said, h.u never been eur- 
ill this magazine. •• In style, ooriwtneee, .u.d p;kU0 j I B t |,U story, tho author drnwe largely from lit) 


color, they have no equals anywhere,” writes a lady to us. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOO KS. 

77#« Beririm of the English Version of the'New TeatnmenL By 
J. Ii. Lighlfoot, b. D. y Cunon of Si. PumTs, and Huleean Prof near 
of bu Uilj, Cambridge ; Bichard Chenccix French, D. D., Arch- 
bidtop of Dublin; C. J. EUicott, D. D., Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. With on Introduction by Philip Schcjf, D. D., Professor 
of Die nit'j in the Union Theological Seminary, Neio York. 1 vol ., 


own experiences in early lifo, so that, in some respects, it is 
one of his very beet. 

An Only Sitter. By Madame Guizot De Witt. 1 rof., 16mo. 
New York: Harper A Brother*. —This little story, by the 
daughter of Qnizot, paints real French life, and the real 
French woman, in her best and noblest type, and not tire 
false and meretricious creature which certain writers would 
fain hold np as her representative. 

The Wandering Heir. By Charles Reade. 1 roL, 8 vo. New 
York: Harper A Brother*. —This new novel, by tbe most sen¬ 
sational writer of tho day, is fouuded on a true incident, the 


8 ro. Sew York: Harper A Bndhera—There lias been, for kidnapping of tho heir to a title and fortune, about a ceu- 
mauy y^rs, c msidemble agitation on the subject of a revi- tury ago, and the selling him into slavery in America, 
sion of tho Engliih Bible. Two centuries nud a half have Only Girl*. By Virginia F. Txcnaend. I red.. 16 mo. Bos- 
passed since the present version ap]*eared, and in the inter- ton: Lee A Shepard. —Miss Townsend always writes well, anti 
ral scholarship has made such strides, that there is a grow- this is one of her best books. The story Is charmingly lllua- 
ing conviction that the translation might, in some respects, tralcd. 

be improved. The reverence for a version that our fathers Expiation. By Mr*. Julia C. B. Dorr. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
and grandfathers, and great-grandfathers usetl^ and tha is J. B. LipjnncoU A Go.— This is by an American writer, the 
interwoven with oilr own moinorios of the texts we learned author of ‘-Sybil Huntingdon,” etc.; and is, we think, an 


at our mother’s knees, has hitherto been effectual, practically, 
to stop any alteration in tho accepted translation even of the 


improvement even on that story. 
Silly William*, The Monnttin Gird. 


' Mr*. E. D. Cheney. 


New Testament, but the conviction that some emondati ms 1 ^ 16/n(l> Boston: Iwe A Shepard.— A delightful little 
are desirable, in fact neceaaary, grows with every genera- ptory f()r young p^e, spiritedly illustrated by Miss L. B. 


lion, and will ultimately, we think, bear down All opposi¬ 
tion. Already, in fact, the Convocation of Canterbury, in 
England, lias begun tho work of a revision. Tho task, how- 


Humphreys. 

Kentucky's Loss. By Edmund King. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston : 
Lee A Shepard. —A story of Paris, during the Franco-Prus- 


ever, is an exceedingly delicate one. 8everal treatises . . .. ,, . ,, T . . . , . . 

.... . . .... sian war, spiritedly told. It gives a very an mated picture 

on the subject have been written, accordingly, by various . . . .. ,, , 

J f h of the greatest siege the world has ever seen. 


lea n.-d divines. Of these treatises, those by Archbishop 
Trent, Bidiop Ello.dt, and Professor Lightfoot, discussing 
th» principles and mode of revision, are the best; and they 


The Children's Treasure. The Infant's Delight. 2 volt. Bos¬ 
ton: Lee A Shepard. —Two small volumes for little children. 


are r,printod,in the book before us. for the benefit or the illustrated with colored engraving*. The illustrations are 
American public, with an introduction by Professor Sch tiff. abore the ordinary. 

Jmnvllm i» As Umlri Shun, from 1690 to 1874. By Frrdr. Bombe, * Son. By Chnrlu Dicktm. 1 ooj„ 8 ro. York: 
rick 1 roi, 8 CO. New’York: Harper A Bmibm .— H'-T-r Br,itW..-A n othor of that handim.i, large octavo, 

- illustrated edition of Dickens, the popular “ Household” one 


This ii a really excellent account of the rise and spreod of 


newspaper* on this side of the Atlantic, from their first faint ^ the H * r P wp> - 


beginnings op to the present time. It has been compiled 
with great care, and is fnll of enrions information. The ac- 


. 8ermon* by T. Ds Witt Talmnge. Seeond Series. 1 vol., 12 wo. 
New York: Harper A Brother*. —We noticed the first series of 


count of the party paper*, at the beginning of this century, thMe sermon*, when they appeared, some months ago. This 
when editors wore more violent, perhaps, than ever before i •* con, l eeries is of a similar character. 


or since. Is especially interesting. The book makes a large 
volnme of nearly eight hnndred pages. 


The Seven Hill*. By Professor James De Mills. 1 roi., 24 mo. 
Boston: Lee A • hepard. —This is a capital description of Rome, 


Liringsfone and hie African Exploration*. 1 vol., 12 mo. New written in the gnise of a narrative, and for young people. 
York: Adams, Victor A Cb.—A goal map of tho water-shed 11 to on, ‘ of the popular “ Young Dodge Club.” 


of the Nile, accompanies this popular account of Livingstone’s j Little Canary Series. 4 roi*., 24 mo. 


Lee A Shep- 


explorations, and of Stanley’s expedition, adding greatly to ! ard. —A charming aeries of stories for yonng children. They 


the value of the book. 


; are illustrated, aud very prettily bound 
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OUE ARM-CHAIR.-MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

The Tut or Excellence.— Notwithstanding tho unpre- 
cedented success aud popularity of the Wilson Sewing Ma¬ 
chine, there are still a few incredulous people, easily in¬ 
fluenced by the representations of parties in maintaining 
the high prices of sewing machines, to believe that a sewing 
machine must necessarily bo sold at a higher prioe to be a 
good one, and thereby submit willingly to be imposed upon. 
To all such we have oue brief pieco of advice. Go to the 
salesrooms of the Wilson Sewing Machine Company, ex¬ 
amino the work of the Wilson carefully and critically, see it 
operate on all classes of goods, inspect its workings in detail, 
and finally set down to the machine and operate it yourself. 
Ask any lady who has used one for a year or more, aud hear 
her verdict. 

If this does not convince you that a really first-class ma¬ 
chine cau be sold at a popular price, then you ure past con¬ 
viction of anything. Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and in all other cities in the United States. 
The company want agents in country towns. 

It gives vs Pleasure to commend to the highest con¬ 
fidence of the sick, the Remedial Institute of the Drs. Strong, 
of Saratoga, X. Y., an advertisement of which is found on 
our cover. The doctors are thoroughly educated men, of 
wide reputation for skill and reliability. The Institute is 
furnished with the most extensive and perfect appliances for 
the treatment of the various chronic diseases of ladies and 
gentlemen. We would earnestly advise any of our readers 
who are seeking treatment away from home, to visit tlio 
Institute of the Drs. Strong. They issue a very attractive 
pamphlet, descriptive of their mode of treatment. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine" is the best advertising me¬ 
dium iu the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cro^s-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

The Buffalo Brand, and other articles advertised by 
Peake, Oialyke & Co., are of very great merit, as, we believe, 
we have informed our readers more titan once. So many 
inferior fabrics are in she market that It is well to know 
where good ones con be found. 

Tite Sales of the Asbestos Roofing, advertized on our 
outside cover for February, have doubled during the last 
three years, which goes to confirm the old proverb, that a 
good article, well advertised, is sure to meet with success. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BT ABRAM. LIVKZEY, M. D. 

No. II.—The Use and Abuse or Blisters. 

Opium, tartar emetic and mercury, like the fabled weird 
sisters, Ciotho, Lachosis and Atropos, work in harmony to¬ 
gether to abbreviate the span of iufentile existence; and' 
when they fail to cure (!) or remedy “ remediable ilia,” another 
lethiferous agent is brought into play to finish the woik, so 
badly carried on from its inception. This is the fly-bluler— 
cprut, canthar.—as it usually appears on the prescription 
paper, of the action of which, and its effect upon young 
children, every mother should be Informed. 

As the skin, in infancy, is more delicate in structure, pos¬ 
sesses greater vascularity, and a much higher degree of sen- 
sfblliy, it Is at once apparent that blisters must not only 
produce their specific effects in a shorter time than they do 


iu the adult, but the inflammation resulting from their ac¬ 
tion is also much greater iu the young subject, and are 
much more apt to be followed by injurious consequences 
from the resulting inflammation, such as deep, rodent ulce¬ 
ration, gangrene, and even death. Melancholy instances of 
this character, quite too numerous, can be found on medical 
record. 

Dr. Ryan says: M I have seen a blister on the chest fol¬ 
lowed by sloughing, and an aperture form over tho epigas¬ 
trium, which exposed the viscera beneath.” 

The late Professor Chapman, of this city, wrote, that in 
children a blister “ sometimes indaces gangrene, as I have 
witnessed in two or three instances.” 

Fortunate, indeed, is the physician who, in a practice of 
twenty-five years, has not seen many such coses in his own 
practice, or that of his professional brethren. Recently I 
was called to a babe of a few months old*abandoned by the 
family physician as hopeless, upon whose little breast I 
found a partially ulcerated and inflamed surface four inches 
square, the result of a fly blister ordered to be left on six 
hours by an “ aged aud experienced” physician, a day or two 
previous. The in feat died, of coarse, not from the catarrh, 
hut from gaugrene, which utterly destroyed tho intercostal 
muscles between the first and second, and second and third 
ribs, on either side of the sternum. 

When blisters are ordered by the family physician, the 
mother should entrust its action to none, but have a per¬ 
sonal, watchful care over it, raising the plaster at no distaut 
intervals, and observing tho condition of the skin, and re¬ 
move it as soon as the surface appears uniformly reddened, 
aud then apply a soft, moist poultice of bread and milk. 
Thus will be effected vesication in a lew hours, and all the 
good that can possibly be derived from the blister, and the 
possible injurious consequences generally avoided. 

Do not allow’ a blister to remain on a child six, four, 
or eveu two hours, though so ordered by “ age and experi¬ 
ence,” without the above precautionary measures. 

In two or three hours alter the application of the poultico, 
the serum will be ready, generully, to discharge, and then 
a thick layer of finely corded cotton should be applied, to 
absorb the continued discharge. In two days, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, a new cuticle will l>e formed, the old 
come off with the cotton, and tho blistered surface cured, 
fqwico will permit for only ouo more caution in refer¬ 
ence to the application of this powerful agent; and that, is, 
when the skin is in a morbid or preternaturally injected aud 
excited state, as in the case of measles and scarlatiue, ulcera¬ 
tion and gangrene are by no means unusuul sequences of 
blisters. 

Professor Dunglison leaves behind him the recorded fact 
that he has seen M several coses of death manifestly caused 
by the use of blisters in scarlatinc and measles.” This 
should be received as precautionary advice by the young 
practitioner, and even if the experienced or aged one is so 
unmindful of the dangers of their Improper or injudicious 
use, mothers shonld exercise a respectful but firm stand, as 
the natural protector of their children, against the M use and 
abuse of blisters.” 


HORTICULTURAL. 

A Word About Pruning. —The love of flowers is increaa- 
ing, with every returning season, not only in country 
districts, but iu our cities also. Window gardening, for 
winter, hanging-baskets, even the solitary flower-pot, are 
seen, where, twenty years ago, nothing of the kind was to he 
found. This growing taste Is a proof of Advancing culture- 
Whatever helps to beautify life refines the character also* 
A home, in which flow*ers are cherished, is, so far forth, a 
brighter and happier household for all who belong to it. 

With the advent of Spring comes the thought of out-of- 
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door gardens. But It doc* not do to be too much in a hurry. 
There is wisdom in the old Adage, “one swallow does not 
mako a summer.” This axiom is particularly worth remem¬ 
brance t>j a largo tribe of anlont votariw of the horticultu¬ 
ral art. The first advent of a few encouraging days of pre¬ 
cocious spring too often sets such enthusiasts to work, at 
operations far better delayed till settled weather affords rear 
sonable prospect of successful gaults, whon arrangements 
will not be nullified by those adverse climatic changes which 
usually characterise our fickle American springs. The ro- 
turn of wintry weather, lait year, in March and April, fur¬ 
nished an apt illustration of the impolicy of prematurely 
commencing garden work. There is always plenty of useful 
occupation to be found during doubtful periods, In studying 
arrangements and perfecting designs; and to these points 
the attention of experienced practitioners will be directed, 
rather than to operations out of doors. 

For instance, we will take the case of pruning rose-trees. 
Some of the older writers have laid down the principle of 
pruning these in February. We, on the contrary, believe it 
best to delay the operation till April; and the rational* 
of theargument is this. The new shoots begin to grow first at 
the top of the old branches. If these are removed in cutting 
bock the plant into shape, the growth is thrown into the 
lower shoots—the very shoots which are to constitute the 
future plant—which in their tender state are necessarily 
destroyed by inclement weather. „ Hence the advantage of 
late over early pruning. And here, perhaps, It may not be 
without advantage to throw out a few hints as to the most 
scientific method of carrying out the work. Be it remem 
bered, that a skillful operator prunes with his wits as well as 
hands. His eyes are open, his judgment is on the alert, 
while wielding his weapon, which should have a rasor edge, 
for no hacking or splintering must be allowed. With pro¬ 
phetic eye he must foresee the future growth, and prepare 
for symmetrical development These are immutable canons 
to be borne in mind. Vigorous growers must not be shortened j 
in too mneh. Old and unhealthy wood must be entirely ! 
removed. The inside of the tree must be kept open, to 
facilitate the action of light and air, two of the safety-valves 
against the Invasions of insect pests. Plump, healthy eyes, 
pointing outwards, must be selected to cut above, and the 
knife should pass through the branch removed at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. Moderate-growing varieties should be 
shortened back much more than the robust and vigorous 
kinds. Old and unhealthy plants, especially standards,may 
be rejuvenated by paring the wood entirely down to the 
work. Abundant new eyes will then push forth, forming 
the bases for a new tree. Fruit trees roust be pruned upon 
similar general rules. So mnch for this Important operation* 
Next month we shall have something to say about deco¬ 
rating yonr gardens by what is called the “bedding system.” 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOR. 

49" Every receipt in (his Cook-Book ha* been totted by a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper, 

nvn. 

Mutton Cutlets, Plow*.—Take a neck of mutton that has 
been killed three or four days. Saw off the rib bones and 
the scrag-end, so as to leave the cutlet bones three-and-a 
• half inches long. The spine bones must also be removed 
wlthont injuring the fillet Then divide the neck of mut¬ 
ton into as many cutlets as there are bones. From the 
upper part of each bone the meat must be detatched three- 
quarters of an inch. Dip them in water, and flatten them. 
Trim away the superfluous fat and sinewy parts. Season 
them with pepper and salt Dip a paste-brash Into clarified 
butter, pass It over the cutlets, boil them before a clear fire, 
and serve with b ro w n gravy under them. 


CoquUlm, or Scolloped Meat, etc .—In the English way o f 
scalloping, the cold moat is chopped np, seasoned, and mixed 
with bread-crumbs; rightly the bread-crumbs should only 
be placed upon the top. Take any kind of cold roast meat, 
cut it into exceedingly thin slices of about an lach across; 
season it well; poor over it enough wine, gravy, and melted 
butter to moisten; place it in buttered scallop-shells; sprin¬ 
kle brand-crumbs pretty thickly on the top, and place them 
in a hot oven till woll browned. Some sliced mushrooms 
are a groat improvement. Gold rabbit, hare, sweetbreads, 
poultry, ox-palatos, calvee’-brains, veal, and different kinds 
of fish, are specially adapted for coquilles. Serve in the 
shells. 

Mines Meat ,—One pound of beef suet, chopped very fine, 
one pound of raisins, stoned and chopped, one pound of cur¬ 
rants, well washed and dried in a cloth, one pound of apples, 
chopped, one pound of white sugar, powdered, one ounce of 
citron, candied, one ounce lemon-peel, candied, the rinds of 
two lemons, grated, the juice of one, a very little salt, mace, 
cinnamon, allspice, and cloves, ground, about half an ounce, 
in equal parts, one glam and a half port wine, one glam and 
a half of brandy. Mix well in a jar a few days before 
wanted. 

Croquettes * of Meat, etc.—Mince any kind of cold meat, 
game, fish, or poultry; season it well; mix it with some 
gravy, thickened almost to a paste with yolks of eggs. 
Make it either into balls or rolls, dtp them twice successively 
into eggs and bread-crumbs, and fry them brown. The lean 
should predominate one-third over the fat, or the croquettes 
will not be sufficiently Ann. This is a relishing way of em¬ 
ploying cold meat 

Oyster Pies .—To seventy-five oysters take two boiled eggs, 
(the yolks chopped,) and some bread-crumbs mixed in with 
them. Add some butter to the oysters, as much pepper as 
you like, twelve cloves, some mace, and one onion. Fill 
yonr pies, put the top crust on, and bake them in the oven 
half an hoar. 

Cold Meat, En FertQlade.— 81ice the meat, arrange it in a 
dish, pepper it, place some bite of butter on it, strain on it 
some shred parsley and sbalot, moisten it with gravy, thickly 
sprinkle it with rasped toast, and put it into an oven for a 
quarter of an hour. A little Parmesan cheese may be added 
if the flavor is approved of. 

skssebts. 

Oakes'-Feet Jelly .—It is best to make the plain jelly the day 
before. Glean and silt four calves' feet, and boll them in 
four quarts of water (slowly) till reduced to half; the whites 
of seven eggs, well beaten with the shells, the Juice of five 
lemons, half the peels, half an ounce of isinglass, three- % 
quarters of a pound of lump sugar, hftlf a pint of white wine, 
two glasses of brandy. During the boiling process the 
liquor should be carefully skimmed, then strained and freed 
from fat. The whites of eggs, etc., should be added to it 
when nearly cold, bnt not set, and the whole should be 
stirred on the fire till it boils. The lemon-peel should be 
put at the bottom of the jeily-bag, And the wine and brandy 
should be added alter the Jelly is clarified. 

Apple Fritters .—Peel three large apples, cat them in slices, 
half an inch thick; remove the core with a cutter; put 
them into a flat dish with some pounded sugar and half a 
glass of brandy. This should be done at least one hour be¬ 
fore dinner time. Pot three tableepoonfhls of flour into a 
basin, with a pinch of salt, and a few drops of salad-oil. 
Moisten with tepid water; stir it very lightly together, as 
the paste must not become stringy, bnt should drop off the 
spoon. When ready, whisk the white* of two eggs into a 
stiff froth, stir In gently, dry the apples in a cloth, pass each 
one separately Into the batter, drop them iuto hot fat, and 
fry a golden color. Shake a little sugar over them, and 
serve on a napkin. 
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Transparent Pudding. —Twelve ounces of powdered loaf- 
sugar, twelve ounces of butter, twelve yolks of eggs. Melt 
the butter over a slow fire, stir in the sugar, beat the eggs, 
and mix all well together. Butter a mould, and bake it 
well in a slow oven an hour; or Hue a flat dish with puff- 
paste, and put the mixture in it. Orange marmalade, 
pounded and added just before putting in the paste, makes 
a nioe variety of this sort of pudding. Sauce for the above: 
Four ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, a glass of white wine, 
and the juice of a lemon, and tho rind grated. Simmer this 
over the Are a few minutes. 

CAKES. 

Soda-Biscuit *.—Put two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar into 
one quart of flour; sift both together, and rub in thoroughly 
two large spoonfuls of butter. Put one teaspoonful of soda 
into a tablespoonful of cold water, and stir till all is dis¬ 
solved ; then put it into a pint of cold water and pour it on 
the flour. Stir together quickly. If it cannot be rolled out, 
add a little more flour, but just as little as it is possible to 
roil out the biscuits with. Gut in shape and bake imme¬ 
diately. The great secret of making good soda-biscuits is, 
to sift the soda with the flour, to havo the soda thoroughly 
dissolved; the dough made as thin and as quickly as possi¬ 
ble, and baked immediately. 

Rick Phun-Cukc. —One pound each, of sugar, butter and 
flour; ten eggs, one pound of misins, two pouuds of cur- 
runts, half a pound of citron, one teaspoouful of cloves, half 
a spoonful of mace, one nutmeg, juice and grated peel of one 
lemon, and half a teacupful of molasses. Previous to,mixing, 
scatter one teaspoouful of cream of tartar in the flour. Be¬ 
fore adding tho fruit, dissolve half a teaspoouful of soda in a 
tablcspoouful of worm milk ; add it to tho mixture and beat 
thoroughly. Bake in two tins for an hour aud a half. 

Fronting for Cake*. —Beat the whites of two small eggs to 
a high froth, then add to them a quarter of a pound of white 
ground or powdered sugar; beat it well until it will lie In a 
heap, aud flavor with lemon or rose. This will frost the top 
of a common sized cake. Put on the center sufficient to 
cover the cake, then dip a broad-bladod knife in cold water, 
and spread the frosting over the whole surface. Dry in an 
oven not too hot. 

Fruit Jumble*. —One pound of sugar, ono pound of butter, 
one pound and a quarter of flour, six eggs, half a pound of 
enrrauta, a little soda, and nutmeg. Mix the butter, sugar, 
spices, and eggs, then the currants, next the soda, lastly tho 
flour. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GUm§ Starch. —Take two ounces of white gnm-arabic pow¬ 
der, put Into a pitcher, and pour on it a pint of boiling water, 
according to the degree of strength you desire, and then, 
having covered it, lot it stand all night. In the morning 
pour it carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle; keep it 
for use. A tnblespoonful of gum-water stirred into a pint ef 
starch that has been made in the usual manner, will give 
lawns, either black or printed, a look of newness, when 
nothing else can restore them alter wastrng. It is also 
good, much diluted, for thin white muslin and bobinet. 

To Keep a Stone Bright bg Ttoo Applications a Fear.—The 
time and labor which are ordinarily required to keep a stovo 
bright and clean, prove Mrions hindrance's to the housewife. 
Here is a receipt which will remedy this grievance. Make 
a weak solution of alum-water, and mix “ British Lustre” 
with it. Apply it to the stove when cold; brush and rub it 
untU dry. It will keep bright for six months. 

Borax.— Borax is used in many large washing establish¬ 
ments as a washing-powder, instead of soda. It does not in 
the slightest degree Injure the texture of the linen. Its 
effect is to soften the hardest water, and therefore'is a plea¬ 
sant and usefttl addition to the wafer for bathing. It is also 
recommended as excclleut for cleansing the hair and teeth. 


BAXITARY. 

Simple Remedg for Eruption in (he Face. —Take two or three 
handfuls of elder flower blossoms and one pennyworth of 
camomile flowers; pour on it. In a large jug, a quart of bloi- 
iug water. Let It stand three or four hours, strain it, put it 
in a bottle, and drink a winoglassful In the morning, fast¬ 
ing, and once or twice in the day The face also should be 
washed once or thrice in the day with some of it. 

Blistered Hands and Feet. —The speed! ost remedy is to light 
a tallow-candle and let the melted tallow drop in cold water, 
then mix the tallow with strong spirits, and rub it thoroughly 
into tho palms and soles. This is both a preventive and 
a cure. 

Sore Month. —For some mouths, either in human beings or 
in animals, no application is equal to tannin, which should 
always be kept ia the house for that purpose. A little of 
tho powder, sprinkled on the inflamed or sore spots, will 
cure almost immediately. 

Beef Tea. —One pound of gravy-beef, cut In small pieces* 
put into a jar, with ono pint of cold water; cover the jar 
with a lid, and put it into a sauce pan nearly full of water; 
let it boil for an hoar; let il get cold, when all the fat con be 
taken off; warm it again Just before required for use. 

Wash for Freckle*. —Tike one drachm of muriatic acid, half 
a pint of rain-water, and half a teaspoonful of spirit cf 
lavender. Mix, and apply it two or three times a day to the 
freckles. A piece of lined, or a cornU's-bair pencil, is tho 
best mode of applying it. 

Another. —Two pounds of lean beef, to be cut Into an 
earthen pipkin, with two and a half pints of water. Tills 
should simmer, never boil, to one pint and a half; then 
theu strain it. It should be as clear as brown Sherry. 

WARDROBE. 

Chloride of Lime. —In scattering chloride of lime on a 
plauk in a stable, all kinds of flies, but more especially 
bitiug flies, are quickly got rid of. Sprinkling beds of v»*g«v. 
tablcs with even a weak solution of this salt, effectually pre¬ 
serves them from caterpillars, slugs, otc. It has the same 
effect when sprinkled on the foliago of fruit trees. A post a 
of one part chloride of lime, and one-half part of some fatty 
matter placed in a narrow band round the trunk of tho tree, 
prevents insects from creeping up it. It has even been no¬ 
ticed that rats and mice quit places in which a certain quan¬ 
tity of chloride of lime has been spread. This salt, dried ami 
finely powdered, can no djubt be employed for tho same 
purpose as flour of sulphur. 

To Clean Black Ribbon. —Take an old kid glove, no matter 
how old, and boil it in a pint of water fora short t Lie; then 
let it cool until the leather can be taken in the hand with¬ 
out burning; use the glove wet with tho water to sponge off 
tho ribbon. If the ribbon is very dirty, dip it Into water 
and draw it through the fingers a few times before sponging. 
A'ter cleaning, lay a plcco of paper over the ribbon and 
iron; paper is better than cloth. The ribbon will look 
like new. 

Starching CoWirs and Cqff *.—Always making up our own 
fine linen, we can highly recommend the following plan: 
Let the collars be washed, blued, and dried; then take two 
largo tablespoonfuls of ordinary starch, and bienu in cold 
water till there is about a breakfastcupful on it. Dip your 
collars through It without going to the sediment ; wring 
dry, and lay them in a clean towel for two or three hours; 
then draw them, aud iron them, and they will be stiff and 
glazed. 

To flcetrojt Snail*.— Place pieces of broken earlhon ware 
over little hoops of bmn, to keep It fh>m the rain. SnAils 
are very foud of the bran, and may thus be easily de- 
; s’.royed. 
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MoOu im Oarpete —A. correspondent, who «u annoyed with 
the range* of moths, writes as follows:—“ I put an end to 
the moths in this way. I took a coarse crash towel and 
wrung it out in clean water, and spread it smoothly on tne 
carpet, then ironed it dry, repeating the operation in all sus¬ 
pected places, and those least used. Then, by placing a lew 
crumbs of sulphur under the edges of the carpet, the result 
is accomplished. 

Zb BmoeaU Black BQk .—Rub the silk all orer on the right 
side with a solution of ammonia and water, (two teaspoon- 
this of powdered ammonia to a quarter of a pint of warm 
water,) and smooth it on the wrong side with a moderately 
hot iron, and the silk will present a bright black appear¬ 
ance. 

WaB Riper may be readily cleaned by rubbing It with 
dry Indian meal on a cloth. Pieces of bread are commonly 
used for this purpose, but the Indian meal is obviously 
cheaper and easier. 


FASHIONS FOR UAROH. 

Fig. i.—Walkino-Dre 83 or Silk and Cashmere.—T he 
under-skirt is of a greenish (awn-colored cashmere, with a 
full plaited ruffle of currant-colored silk at the bottom. Ihe 
edge of the cashmere dress is cut for up in points, end bound 
with currant-colored silk. A narrow band of the silk is 
placed a little distance above tho points. The upper-skirt 
uiul capo are trimmed like the lower-skirt. A ’bow of cur¬ 
rant-colored ribbou at the back of the cape. 

Fig.ii.—Evening-Dress or Blue Silk, with a deep plaited 
ruffle at tho bottom. White muslin over-dress, rather Bhort, 
and finished witli a white ruffle. Low, infant waist, with a 
basque, and blue ribbon trimmings. 

Fig. iii. — Evenixg-Dsess or Peach-Colored Silk. —The 
lower-skirt is trimmed with two lace ruffles, and two straight 
silk ruffles. The top ruffle is headed with a band of silk 
embroidery. A white muslin Polonaise over-dress, tr,ninied 
with lace, which falls low on the silk skirt. Lace berthe. 

Fig. iv.—Carriage-Dress or Nile-Grerx Silk.— The 
under-skirt is trimmed with stripes of velvet, some shades 
darker than the silk. Tho upper-ski^t is trimmed with 
velvet and a deep fringe. Tho basque and open sleeves 
-^correspond with tho skirts in trimming. 8mall, green bon¬ 
net, trimmed with a gauze veil, and a rosette of velvet. 

Fio. v.— Walking-Dress with a Violet Silk Under¬ 
skirt, Striped with Black.— The upper-skirt is of olive 
brown camel's-hair, trimmed with a ball-fringe, and three 
ru'vs of narrow velvet of a darker shade. The basque is of 
a coat shape, with long, square falls at the back; has s roll- 
lug collar of velvet, and a bow and ends at the back of the 
waist. Violet velvet hat, with black feathers. 

Fig. n.—H ome-Dress or Dark Sage-Green Cashmere.— 
The nnder-ekirt is laid in with plaits both back and front. 
The upper-skirt is of a lighter shade of cashmere, and has a 
deep apron-front, edged with fringe; at the back it forms a 
full, short pnfl^ looped up by a sash of the darker shade of 
the cashmere. The body is made with a small basque, which 
opens at the back, and is made of the darker shade of the 
material. 

Fio. vil—Walking-Dress.— The under-skirt is of black 
velveteen, with a deep, scant flounce, with a fall plaiting 
ftl»ove It. Polonaise of chestnut-colored poplin, trimmed 
with Imitation far, and cords and tassels. Light, chestnut- 
colored felt hat. 

Fio. vm.—D ress for Full Mourning, or Black Cash- 
msrr—T he lower-skirt is trimmed with two deep h as folds, 
with a piping of cashmere at the heed of each, and has ono 
ruffle of English crepe at the bottom. The over-skirt is 
dmped high up at the side, and is pointed both back and 


front, and finished with a bias baud of the cashmere, and 
ball-fringe. Close-fitting basque, trimmed with bias bands, 
and full plaltings of cashmere. Black crepe bonnet, with 
crepe veil. Bombasine can be substituted for tho cashmere. 

Fig. ix. — Dress for Halt-Mourning, or Black Silk.— 
The lower-skirt has one deep, fall-plaited flounce of black 
grenadine, headed by a narrow bias fold of silk. The upper- 
skirt is deep, and pointed at the back, draped high on the 
hips, rather round in front, and trimmed with a plaited 
grenadine ruffle. Deep basque of the Bilk, trimmed with 
grenadine. Black straw hat, and small spotted veil. 

General Remarrs —We have nothing really new in this 
bleak month to chronicle with regard to the fashions. We 
only see an endless variety of styles, all tending In some de¬ 
gree to the same effect. Many flounces, ruffles, puffings, and 
quillings, are still worn as a rule, though a simpler style is 
adopted by many who are tired of excessive trimming. 
Bodices ace worn longer, and more trimmed, than they were; 
but, to a stout person, this is not a becoming mode. It is 
now tho fashion to wear skirts clinging about the ankles as 
much as possible. There is still a puff at the bock, but not 
an exaggerated ono. Evening drosses, however, iequire 
more support underneath them than costumes. Long train 
muslin under-skirts are worn bordered with a deep flounce, 
which are edged with either embroidery or lace. These 
minor details are important, for, however skillfully a dress 
may be made, unless its wearer is well petti coated, the effect 
is frequrntly ridiculous. 

Ter Trimmings on evening dresses, such as puffs, ruches, 
laces, etc., are arranged mostly in perpendicular lines. The 
over-skirta are extremely long at the back, and much orna¬ 
mented, but In front they are short and untrimmed. Light 
organdy muslin flounces and frills, notched out ut tho edge, 
ore again coming into favor for trimming demi-toilets for 
evening wear. They are arranged in a variety of styles. 

It is very mnch the fashion for trimmings, and also for 
cravats or bows for tho hair, to use black or dark-colored 
velvet, lined with some light shade of grosgrain silk or moire 
For instance, brown bronze velvet will be lined with pale- 
blue, and green bronze with flesh color; maroon with maze, 
and garnet-color with pale-rose; while all shade* of red, pink, 
orange, mauve, and yellow, look well with black velvet. 
Crepe de clduo and satin are also combined in the same 
manner, and make up very prettily into bows for the hair 
and throat, which give a n ee finish to the most simple dress. 

The Hair Is dressed very high, all of it being combed up 
to the top of the head, leaving tho back quite bare; a few 
curls fall over the bare space, or the hair is arranged in 
finger puffli. Tho high combe are very much worn; we 
give an engraving of one. This is not a becoming style to 
all faces, but it has a much more natural look, as so much 
less hair is required to arrange it In this way. 

High Collarettes are now very much worn tocorrespond 
with the high coiffeures now in vogue. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Frock or White Piquk tor a Smat l Child.— The 
jacket and skirt are braided in white, and a full-plaited ruflle 
of white percale finishes'the skiit at the bottom. 

Fio. ii. —GinL’s Dress or Delaine.— The under-skirt has 
deep-plaited flounce of bine dolain, and there Is also a blue 
vest; the pocket and upper-skirt are of maizp-colored delaine. 

Fio. in. —Bov’s Costume or Olive-Brown Kerseymere.— 
The trousers are rather tight and short. The jacket and 
vest are trimmed with a row of black silk braid. 

} Fig. it.—C oeiTMF. or Striped Kerseymere or Two 
^ Shades or Grat. —The trousers are short and tight below 
| th« knee. The jacket is loose, donblo-breaeted, and belted 
, iu at tho waist. 
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To riant Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds; what they will 
co*t, and other desirable information in onr _ 
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1 1 ’ * ’ J Gladiolus, Lillies, Tuberoses, &o., with full directions for 

I A M FI PMINfi Qoorlcmon their culture. The mo<t perfect work of the kind before the 
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To lie flower and Wee Garden. 

27th Edition now reedy, enlarged nnd Improved, and contain¬ 
ing a magnificent New Colored Group of Flowers, 
besides hundreds of engravings, descriptive price list of 3,000 
varieties of Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Rare 
Gladiolus, Lilltes, Tuberoses, &o., with full directions for 
their cultnra. The most perfect work of the kind before the 
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WASHBURY A CO., Boston, Mass. 


B. K. BLISS <5e SONS, 

IMPORTERS, GROWERS AND DEALERS IN 

GARDEN, FIELD &, FLOWER SEEDS, 

Smill Fnits, Agrieiltinl k Hoitieiltaral Implements, Fertiliien k Other Keqnisitei for the Farm and Garden. 

The Nineteenth Annual Edition of onr celebrated Reed Catalogue and Amateur's Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden la now ready for distribution, and will be mailed free to onr customers of 1872, and to all applicants 
upon receipt of 25 cents; an edition elegantly bonnd in cloth, $1.00. This is without exception the largest and best 
Catalogue ever published In this or any other country. It will contain nearly 200 pages, including several hundred 
flnely-exeented engravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and a beautifully colored ehromo of a group of soma 
of the most popular flowers In cultivation. Also a descriptive list of 2 000 species and varieties ol flower and vege¬ 
table seeds, including all the novelties of the peat season, with rail directions for culture. Address, 

B. K. BUSS & SONS, 

P. 0. Box 6718. » Park Place and 80 Murray St., New York City. 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
^r~r~-_EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 


Colgate & co’s — 

CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP~ ~~ 

FOR THE TOILET. 
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THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
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2 What made th’ assembly shino? 
Robin Adair. 

What made the ball so fine? 
Robin Adair. 

What when the play was o’er, 
What made my heart so sore, 
What when the piny was o’er? 
Oh, it was partim; with 
Robin Adair. 


3 But now tboa’rt far from. me, 
Robin Adair. 

But now..I never see 
Robin Adair. 

Yet him 1 loved so well, 

Still in my heart shall dwell, 
Yet him I loved so well, 

Oh, I can ne’er forget 
Robin Adair. 
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WHAT SUE DID WITH THE DOCTOR. 

BY EMMA F. U. WHITCOMB. 


It was nothing new. Sue Wilberforce had 
always been getting into trouble, from the day 
ehe tumbled out of the cradle—there’s a little 
record of that day behind one of her ears now— 
trying to catch a sunbeam that had disturbed 
her nap, up to her seventeenth birthday, when 
she thought the grand culniinatiou came. 

Mr3. Wilberforce was finishing one of the 
boys' coats, Kate sat curled up on the sofa, lost 
to tho world in her enjoyment of Bleak House, 
occasionally wiping her eyes as poor Joe 44 moved 
on.” Aunt Hester, who was making one of her 
periodical visits, during which she regulated tho 
household machinery, and wound it up for a 
twelve months' run, was putting a jacket in one 
of Sue’s dresses, declaring as she did so, that 
the girl was just os good for nothing as ever; in 
fact, she believed it grew upon her. Use rather 
than beauty, was Aunt Hester’s creed ; sho had 
never found out that not every flower that blos¬ 
soms has a little inedicine-satchel at its root; or 
that even the scallops round the cup of a lily of 
the valley are not in a true sense useless; and 
perhaps Sue, who seemed like a flower, or a 
bird, living for tho delight of living, might 
be, after all, created for some good purpose, 
and those who could appreciate her, valued 
her. 

It was very quiet in the room, tho ladies being 
thus engaged; they knew there was some one 
in the parlor with Sue, but Kate thought it was 
one of the Blceker girls, who had run in to talk 
of consin John’s perfection, of whom, by the way, 
■she was heartily tired; so no one asked who 
tame, when Sue ran to the door, with a volume 
*f Hans Anderson in her hand, to answer the 
ring. An hour had slipped away when she came 
lushing into the sitting-room, crying, and with a 
flashed face. 

44 Mother ! mother!” she said, 44 you must go 
In; I can’t tell you, and never can 1” 

Mrs. Wilberforce lived in momentary expect a- 
Vol. LXIII.—17 


tion of something happening to the boys, and as 
they had gone out hunting early iu the morning, 
it seemed quite probable that one had shot the 
other. Then, too, Mr. Wilberforce was in New 
York, and sho always bade him good-by with 
the expectation that he would return a corpse; so* 
as sho sprang up, dropping the coat, and turn¬ 
ing over her work-basket, she nerved herself for 
tho worst, and said, with terrible calmness, 

“ Tell me at ouco, Sue, is it your father, or 
the boys ?” 

Kate*was a little alarmed at this, but had pre¬ 
sence of mind enough to put her handkerchief 
betweon the leaves of her book. 

‘‘Oh!” cried Sue, 4 * itisn't either of them; 
it’s Dr. Nugent !” 

44 What has happened to him ?’* said Kate. 

44 Nothing has happened to him,” Sue replied. 
44 It’s me it has happened to. Oh, mother! he 
has been making love to me!” and Sue flung 
herself down on tho sofa, and cried so that the 
green color of Bleak House wnslied out into 
Kate's handkerchief. After a few minutes she 
r.risCvl her head to say, 44 He’s in there yet; and, 
mother, you must go and tell him I never thought 
of marrying anybody—and I hate him,” she 
added, a little remorsefully. 

Little Mrs. Wilberforce has the courage of a 
canary ; her husband calls her “little girl” now, 
when she has a daughter as old as she was when 
lie wooed her. Her own boys pet her, and carry 
her around on their shoulders ; but they come 
to her with their troubles, and 44 Mother says 
so,'’ settles many a difficult question. 

44 You go, Kate,” she said, pleadingly. 

“Yes,” replied Kate. “I think I see my¬ 
self refusing my sister’s lovers and she cast a 
scornful glance at Sue. 

Sue wiped her eyes penitently at this; slic felt 
it to bo a little thrust at her, for the doctor had 
been very attentive to Kate before she came 
> home from school; not that Kate cared for him 
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WHAT SUB DID WITH THE DOCTOR. 


but it isn't pleasant to have one’s sister appro¬ 
priate one’s “ belongings.” 

Aunt Hester sat looking over her glasses like 
eno distraught, while Mrs. Wilberforco smoothed 
her hair, and gave her dress two or three gentle 
shakes, preparatory to her painful duty. Sho 
trembled at the door a minute, then opened it 
slowly, and went in. There sat llio unfortunate 
doctor, looking as if he were guilty of at least 
five of the seven deadly sins. It was (Vying for 
both of them; but a woman generally rises su¬ 
perior to a situation like this ; and Mrs. Wilber- 
force was a true woman, and had all the wiso 
forethought of her sex when sho begged the 
doctor to overlook Sue’s childishnoss, and to let 
the mattor drop for the present, “ And perhaps,” 
she said, “perhaps she may learn, in time, to 
look upon it more favorably.” 

The doctor behaved remarkably well, and 
sensibly, too, considering the ridiculous thing 
he had done, in making love to Suo. 

Meanwhile, aunt Hester had felt it her duty 
to storm a little; and when she storms, it isn't 
like a scudding cloud, dropping a little rain here, 
or there, the entire sky becomes overcast, there 
is not even a little, distant gleam of a bright 
horizon, bright and cheery, if, oh, so far* away! 
And poor Sue felt that she had committed an 
unpardonable sin, in being proposed to. And 
Kate was told, that if she had set a proper ex¬ 
ample, lior sister “ would not have behaved so 
a man would dare do such a thing.” It was 
evidont that aunt Hester considered the offer of 
a man’s heart and hand tho greatest affront a 
woman could receive. Aunt Hester had never 
been thus affronted. 

Dr. Nugent promised Mrs. Wilbcrforcc that he 
would endeavor to appear as though nothing 
had happened, and to come to the house os 
usual. 

This doctor was certainly in love, very much 
in love, or ho nover would have homo tho daily 
vexations he now had to endure. It wasn’t 
blisS-producing for a man with even the mode¬ 
rate proportion of self-esteem the doctor had, on 
Approaching the house, and hearing Sue’s light 
laughter, which still had depth enough to thrill 
his heart, ringing out, and then, as he reached 
the door, to see her muslin dress disappearing 
at the head of the stairs; or, as tie came up the 
street, to see her retreat into a store, and stand 
gossiping with the clerk till lie passed by. 

Sue counted it among her troubles, that she 
was obliged to retreat, “For I never can look 
him in the face again,” she said. “ And I have 
spent all my allowance for shawl-pins, and shoe¬ 
strings, though I never wear a shawl, and all 


my shoes button. And I do believe that Harry 
Sartwcll thinks I am in lovo with him, running 
into the store so much.” 

To crown all, Kate told cousin John, and ho 
threatened every morning to bring tho doctor up 
to diuncr or tea with him, till poor Sue grew sa 
nervous at mcal-timc that her appetite left her, 
and she began to look pale and tuin. But this 
only mado her more interesting to the doctor; 
he was cultivating the saintly grace of pa* 
ticnco; and often, instead of writing a prescrip¬ 
tion, he found himself scribbling, “ all things 
come round to him who will but wait.” And 
many a littlo sermon did he preach his own 
heart, from tho text, “ Let patience have her 
perfect workand, by-and-by, that gentle nngol, 
so longed for, so needed by tho children of men, 
came into his heart, and folded her wings, and 
did not leave him: and he was content to wait 
for the child lie loved to become a woman. Ho 
felt that ho had too rudely knocked at tho door 
ot the young heart that hod opened only to tho 
call of the loved ones of her home. 

Not many weeks could go on without the doctor 
and Suo meeting; and it happened for all tho 
world like a story. Sue and cousin John wero 
calling on tho Blccker girls, and wero about to 
have a game of croquet. Sue was standing near 
a swing, where tho children were at piny, and 
little Bessie Blcekcr, in trying to show how Tom 
had performed some great feat standing in tht 
swing, slipped, and Sue ran impulsively forward 
to catch her. Tho child fell with her whole 
weight on Sue’s outstretched arm, and Suo and 
little Bessie fell together to the ground. It was 
a full half minute before tho others came up, and 
found that Sue had fainted. Dr. Nugent wna 
passing, and John called him; so, when Suo 
opened her eyes, tho doctor was bending over 
her, and telling John that her arm was broken. 
Then sho fainted again; but the doctor’s firm 
hand soon put the poor, little arm into the right 
form, and promised to see her in the morning. 

If Sue feared that the doctor would trouble 
her with love-making now, she was mistaken. 
His manner was delightfully frank and friendly. 
All ho said was, “ I am sorry for you, Miss Sue.” 
And anybody might say that to anybody, thought 
she, as sho lay very quiet and pale, thinking 
over every one’s words. In her heart of hearts, 
though, Sue would have denied it if any onohad 
hinted at such a thing. She rejoiced that tho 
dreaded meeting was over; and, though sIik 
couldn’t have told why, she gave a little sob n\ 
she fancied that but for her accident, he might 
never have spoken to her again. 

Day followed day swiftly, seeking tho long- 
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ago; and Kate and cousin John, who was a 
cousin by aJop.ion, begin to find a new delight 
in each other's society ; and a year from the day 
Sue marked with a broken arm, thero was a 
wedding in the Wilberforec house. And a great 
change came over Sue. She tried to relieve her 
mother of cares, to fill Kr.te's place, to be a sym¬ 
pathizing sister to the bnys. And she began to 
read the books Dr. Nugent brought her, for lie 
was *• still pursuing,” though apparently not 
“ a striving” much. 

Mrs. Wilbcrforco smiled, one day, as she found 
Sue pouring over a volume of Taine. Sue blushed 
a little, startled blush, and said, “ I am trying 
to cultivate my one talent, mother; you know 
we arc told to do that. I want to bo all I 
can ; ‘ otic star differs from another.’ But one 
must shine, even if one isn't a pleid, or a star 
in Orion’s belt.” 

And her mother said, affectionately, “ You aro 
the light of our home, Sue,” as shff went away, 
to ask her husband how it would end. 

Sue’s indifference to otheradmirers—forpretty 
Sue Wilberforce had many—and her evident 
warm friendship for the doctor induced her 
father to say, 

“ It will all come out right, little mother,” 
*• Our Sue is a true-hearted girl, and we may 
trust her.” 


Sue’s twenty-first birthday dawned, and not 
one word of love had the doctor spoken since 
the afternoon, four years before. But lie had not 
fjrgotteu that afternoon, and ho smiled to him¬ 
self os he walked up to tho door, and Sue met 
him with a bright welcome on her sweet face, 
which every day grew more thoughtful and 
beautiful. 

lie had not been there an hour when Sue ran 
into her mother's room, where tho dear littlo 
woman sat, embroidering some dainty garment 
for Kate's baby, Sue. 

“Oh mother !*’ she cried, “ what do you think 
I am going to do with the doctor? You know 
how he will keep coming here. He has worn 
out no one knows how many door-mats, cleaning 
his boots every rainy evening; and I’m going to 
stop it all. Guess how.” She tried to laugh, but 
her voice trembled when she replied to her mo¬ 
ther’s wondering look. “ I am going to marry 
him. You must go and tell him, for 1 can’t.” 

Mrs. Wilberforec opened the parlor-door, and 
Sue followed slowly behind. 

“ Doctor,” said the mother, “ I told you per¬ 
haps she would look upon it differently in time. 
Not another word will I say, Sue.” 

“ And I got along quite as well, mother,” said 
Sue, tho next day; “for, after you left us, it 
sort of said itself.” 


LET ME SLEEP. 

BY ANNIE E. DOTY. 


Yes, let me deep, low on this grave t ah, thus 1 
Boo how with mow the namo is over^rowu; 

It clingctli softly to tho cold, hard stone. 

Like God's great pity clinging unto us. 

Yes, let me sleep 1 and whorefore should you weep ? 
I fought my battles—some I lost, some won, 

And I am wounded; now they all are done. 

Let me lie ou this grave, and dreamless sleep. 

You said you loved me Well, I shed no tear; 

If X was loved, perhaps I hod my day; 


So now pass on, out yonder lies yonr way 
Amid-U the flowers. I think mine omleth here. 

Tho great world cannot give me love or hate 1 
Onco I reached out my liands to grasp it^Joys, 
And it but mocked mo with its ghiro and noise; 
It leaves me lying here most desolate. 

Then let me sleep, low on this grave I ah, thus I 
Sec how with moss the name Is overgrown; 

It Hingoth softly to the c>!d, hard stone. 

Like God’s grout pity clinging unto us. 


GOD KEEP MY CHILD1 

BY BOS B GERALDINE! 


flop keep ray child to-night! 

And through life’s later gloom, 
Oh, let no sorrow’s blight 
O’ercast her bloom. 

Qod keep my child to-night I 
Tho long to-night of lifo; 


Oh, keep h?r pure and fidr, 
Through every strife. 

God keep my child to-night! 

Keep her a vision fair; 
And lead her In Thy light— 
Father! hear my prayer! 
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PAPA’S AMANUENSIS. 


BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


She had driven down to the landing to meet 
her father, for. though the house was full of 
guests, and she a great deal occupied, she could 
not allow anything to hinder her having this 
pleasure, as ho had been gone a full week. 

She was rather late, fortunately for her, be¬ 
cause it prevented her having to go through that 
littlo torture called waiting. The steamboat was 
just in, as the carriage got down. There was her 
father; but, as she waved her handkerchief, in 
joyful recognition, sho perceived it was not on 
the arm of the faithful Henry that ho leaned. 
By no means; that admirable functionary was 
hastening on in advance, very much overbur¬ 
dened with bags and bundles. Christine gazed 
in astonishment at the stranger; then was seized 
with such a spasm of longing to reach her father, 
that she forgot the geutleman, and the crowd, 
and her decorous intention of remaining languid 
and l:uly-liko in the carriage untU her parent 
reached it. 

She was on the ground, and running toward 
him, before sho knew it; and tho two embraced 
each other, as if they hod been parted for ages, 
being a foolish father and daughter who adored 
one another. 

Christine positively did not recollect the 
stranger, though lie was a young man, until they 
were ready to move on. Her father interrupted 
a flood of questions she was commencing, to say, 

44 My daughter, Mr. Archer-” 

Then the gentleman raised his hat, and Chris¬ 
tine bowed, coloringalittlo to remember how child¬ 
ishly she had behaved, and growing wondrously 
stately to makeup for it, while her father added, 

“ Mr. Archer, having a few idle months, has 
promised to give them to me, my dear. With the 
aid of his services, I hope to finish that tiresome 
book this summer.” 

When she found wlmt liis coming was for, and 
his occupation to be, Christine immediately de¬ 
serted tho grand style, because she was a lady, 
and would not, for the world, havo made the 
young secretary, or whatever he was to be called, 
feel uncomfortable. She had leisure, too, for a 
sentiment of surprise; he was such a handsome, 
distinguished-looking man, that she would have 
thought it more in keepieg with his appearance 
if he had been introduced as some high and 
mighty personage. 
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* 4 1 consider myself very fortunate to have been 
able to persuade Mr. Archer to come with me,” 
said the old ex-senator. 

“ I am sure I owe him my best thanks, in ad¬ 
vance,” said Christine; 4 ' that constant writing 
did tire you so, papa.” 

Then s h e had t o ask h er torrent of quest ions, and 
before they were finished, the three were seated 
in the carriage, and driving off toward Cro'nest. 

Mr. Say more was growing an old man now; 
for many years he had held prominent political 
positions, abroad and at home; he had been am¬ 
bassador, and governor, and senator; indeed, it 
was a renominntion to the latter post he had been 
obliged to decline eighteen months before, when 
that slight attack of paralysis struck him. Ho 
had recovered rapidly; there seemed no re¬ 
gains, beyond the stiffness and lameness which 
rendered a cane and a friendly arm necessary, 
if he walked much; but the physician's verdict 
had been that he must have complete rest, l’oli- 
tics must take care of themselves, and he must 
accept a year’s quiet; after that—oil, nfeer that, 
Christine expected to see him fully restored, and, 
perhaps, President yet. Mr. Snymore smiled at 
her prophecies, without any mentien of what his 
private thoughts as to the future might be, though 
he knew, and was content to know, that it must 
lie beyond the ereat portals which shut in tho 
hidden land. 

ne had been a famous lawyer in his time, and 
occupied bis leisure now with a work on Juris¬ 
prudence, which he hoped would render his last 
days of service: besides that, there were to be 
some volumes on the events of his period. He 
was neither a disappointed or a melancholy man. 
He had done a great deal with his life, and did 
not repine nt this enforced inactivity. He lind 
married rather late, and a large family of beau¬ 
tiful children had died one after another, qnd 
the pretty wife, much younger than himself, fol¬ 
lowed them while Christine was a babe. 

She was twenty now, mistress of the house, a 
little arrogant and spoiled ; but a noble-hearted 
creature, inheriting more of her father’s genius 
than would have been considered necessary by 
people who think that yonng women ought to be 
| only a superior sort of pretty doll, with a pnr- 
; rot-like faculty of reproducing the exact opinions 
! of their elders in authority. 
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But they are at Cro’nest by the time you have 
finished this tedious description—it takes so long 
to say a little. On the veranda were Mrs. Lon¬ 
don, a distant relation, who usually lived with 
them, and a group of the guests, and more guests 
•straying back from the shrubberies; because the 
dressing-bell had rung, and dinner would be the 
next important event of the day. 

While people were greeting their host, Chris¬ 
tine did not forget the new comer. She intro¬ 
duced him to Mrs. London, then to a little knot 
of young ladies, and named him to a gentleman 
standing close by, Mr. Herbert Knowles. Just 
as Mr. Knowles was exciting the others indig¬ 
nation by looking (as he usually felt it his duty 
to do with masculine strangers) exceedingly 
supercilious and offish, old Mrs. London, who 
wus deaf, was seized with a desire to whisper to 
Christine, and, of course, unconsciously to her¬ 
self, the whisper^was os audible as a high wind. 

44 Your papa did not write he was going to 
bring another guest; he ought to have waited 
till the end of the week, when the house had 
emptied a little.” 

It was better to laugh ; so Christine set the ex¬ 
ample. and the new arrival laughed too. 

44 Mr. Archer is going to stay with us I hope a 
long while,” Christine explained to the old lady. 
44 He is good enough to act as papa’s secretary.” 

44 You give me a higher title, Miss Saymore, 
than I claim,” Archer said, composedly, looking 
—who could tell why?—straight at Mr. Knowles. 
44 1 am here to act as your father’s amanuensis, 
simply.” 

Christine felt provoked; the word she had 
used was a much nicer one; ho was pugnacious, 
or over modest, and she did not approve of either 
quality. The young ladies betrayed a certain 
surprise; they had hod visions of his being some 
newly-landed English lord; and Mr. Knowles 
looked as if the amanuensis were a speck in tho 
(at distance, which ho could just discern from 
the sereno height whereon lie stood. 

• 4 We shall all bo late for dinner,” said Chris¬ 
tine ; 44 then the cook will die in despair. Did 
you find the old music-book you promised me, 
Mr. Knowles?” 

So Mr. Knowles had an opportunity to walk 
with her into the hall. She did not forget to 
.tell Henry to show Mr. Archer his room, though 
she was vexed at his voluntarily rejecting the 
.fine tide she had offorod; and, after a little talk 
with Knowles, she went on up stairs to change 
her dress. 

That done, she ran into her father’s apart¬ 
ment. for a few moment’s chat, and he reminded 
h'&r of Mr. Archer, by asking what room he had. 


44 Who is he, papa?” demanded Christine. 

“Tho son of an old friend of mine; lie’s been 
in Europe nearly all his life. He’s a fine fellow; 
be sure you are kind to him, and make him feel 
at home.” 

“Old friend’s son; I don’t remember the 
name. Archer—Archer !” 

44 Oh, years and years ago,” replied her fa¬ 
ther, impatient over his ncck-tyc, and so added 
a brief and vague account. Christine kissed him, 
and waited to give him her arm down stairs ; but 
she had so much to talk about, that she forgot 
Mr. Archer. 

Tho guests were all assembled when they 
reached the drawing-room—a larger party than 
usual—for some neighbors had been invited to 
dine. During tho few moments before tho an¬ 
nouncement of dinner, Christine was busy mak¬ 
ing excuses for her late appearance; but her 
care for her father was fully understood among 
her frionds, and scarcely needed excuse. 

So sho did not recollect Mr. Archer till every¬ 
body was seated at table; then she perceived 
that Mrs. Vane had taken possession of him: 
and Mrs. Vane was the greatest flirt within six 
states, whose elderly husband had a face like a 
rabbit, and millions enough to buy one <of the 
beauties of the day. 

Old Mr. Gore had led Christine in; but Knowles 
was seated on her other hand. People had be¬ 
gun to consider that his rightful place; but, in 
truth, nobody knew how far matters had gone. 
Herbert Knowles* name would have answered 
for tho hero of a novel, though there was nothing 
heroic about his mental qualities. He was still 
a young man—not more than thirty ; immensely 
fond of his money; of the grand, foreign matches 
his sisters had made; but you are not. to sup. 
pose that those foibles showed on the surface, 
lie was rather grave and quiet in conversation; 
indeed, he was not much good, so far as general 
talk went, though ho could do his part nicely 
enough in a tetc-a-tcic. The man had no imagi¬ 
nation, and no sense of humor; and, among other 
hidden vices, ho possessed a sullen, revengeful 
disposition. 

But he was considered remarkably sensible, 
and most people said that a mnrriago between 
him and Christine Saymore would be a very pro¬ 
per thing; for everybody knew that her father 
had not managed to accumulate a large fortune. 
Mr. Knowles’ mother owned a fine country-seat 
within easy distance of Cro’nest, so that he had 
the advantage of propinquity nt least. 

The dinner got. on smoothly, and the evening 
afterward was a very pleasant one. Mrs. Vane 
did not release Mr. Archer from her dutches^. 
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and Christine, still a little vexed by the precise ? 
fashion in tv Inch ho had defined his position, de¬ 
cided, within herself, that ho must be a weak 
ereaturc, indeed, if he could fall at once so help¬ 
lessly under the spells of such very feeble fasci- i 
nations ns Lina Vane’s. She and Lina were [ 
great friends, and saw each other 8 faults plainly. 
Christine considered that Mrs. Vane had no- j 
thing but her beauty, and Mrs. Vane never could | 
comprehend anybody’s thinking Christine hand¬ 
some. 

During the next two or three days Christine 
and Mr. Archer did not advance rapidly toward 
acquaintance. She treated him with the samo 
politeness and consideration that she would have 
any guest of her father’s; but she had the amuse¬ 
ment of tiic whole party on her hands, and 
Knowles managed to engross any leisure time 
she might find. All the morning, the young 
amanuensis was busy with the Senator in his 
room; and, looking in now and then, Christine 
perceived that the work was going on rapidly. 
In the afternoon lie always joined the others; 
but Mrs. Vane claimed his special attention. The 
young ladies wero interested in him, on account 
of his handsome face, and, among them, had 
wovcq quite a romance, in which they believed, 
though it had not a shred of foundation in fact, 
concerning the circumstances which had placed 
him in this position. Christino had a private 
idea that he must bo rather indolent, and cer- 
taiuly not possessed of any strong mental quali¬ 
ties, else ho would bo busy battling fate, con¬ 
quering futuro and fortune—how she could not 
have told. But it was weak in a man of his age 
to bo satisfied, for an indefinite time, with a po¬ 
sition like the present. 

Most of the men liked him. Knowles treated 
him with a magnificent disdain, of which he ap¬ 
peared quite unconscious, and always spoko of 
him as the amanuensis; contriving to make the 
word sound as if it were tho symbol of something 
▼ery far down in the scale of human occupation. 

Only tho third evening after Archer's arrival, 
Christine managed to get vexed with him again, 
lie came into the room, while a group were hav¬ 
ing a discussion, and Mrs. Vane, calling for his 
opinion, he gave it clearly, and it chanced to be 
directly opposed to the sentiments Christine had 
expressed; indeed, n rather severe diatribe 
against such sentiments. lie had been standing 
out on the veranda, white she was talking, and 
Christine fancied that he had heard what she 
said, and was reading this lecture for her benefit. 
Mrs. Vane thought, so too, and was hugely de¬ 
lighted. Knowles thought so, and attempted an 
impertinence, which was met with such a quiet, 


polished, stinging retort, that he was glad to 
leave the contest. 

“You wero very hard on poor Christine," 
whispered Mrs. Vane, soon afterward, in Arch¬ 
er's car. 

Then he found out what she fancied ; but did 
not take the trouble to set her right. Christino 
was freezing and pettish with him all the even¬ 
ing, though annoyed with herself for such weak¬ 
ness; and. when alone in her room, decided that 
she disliked him heartily; and so, altogether, 
thought a good deal about him for the first 
time. 

The next morning she went into her father’s 
study, to speak for a moment to the old gentle¬ 
man. He was not there ; only Archer sat at tho 
table, busy with his papers. She was about to 
withdraw, when he looked up and saw her. 

“Don’t let me disturb you, 5 ’ she said, a9 he 
rose, and came forward. “ I was looking for 
papa." 

“ lie has gono out to speak with somebody," 
Archer replied. 

“ I can see him later." 

But, ns she was retiring, with much dignity, 
he stopped her by saying, 

“ I was very sorry for wliat happened last 
night, Miss .Saymore; only I feel sure that you 
did not suppose me capable of the meanness 
which Mrs. Vane wns good enough to attribute 
to me—that of having listened to what you said, 
and theu taking the liberty to condemn it." 

She believed him ; it would not have been easy 
to look in the frank, handsome face, and doubt. 

“ Anyway," he continued, “ I said a good deal 
more than I meant." 

“ And I was vexed because you were in tho 
right," she answered, laughing. 

Then they got into conversation, and, when 
the clock struck, Christine was astounded to find 
that sho had been tbero over half an hour. As 
she passed out into the corridor, she met Knowles 
going on to his own room. 

“ How wicked of you to detain the nmanueu- 
819 from hi9 work," 6aid lie, trying to speak plea¬ 
santly : but not succeeding very well. “ Tho 
Senator ought to look more carefully after his in¬ 
terests; tho book will never bo done at this 
rate." 

“Do you know where my father is?" she 
asked, softly. 

“Down on the veranda; captured by Mrs. 
Vane," said lie, and looked cross. 

“Then I will go and release him," returned 
she, and walked on. 

But ho kept by her side, and, as they de¬ 
scended the stairs, ho said, 
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“This is my hist morning, for some time; it 
was cruel of you to run away and hide/’ 

“I don't think I did; I went to the study in 
search of papa.” 

Sho laughed; but she began to feel nervous, 
for his toue was not cross any longer; in fact, it* 
vraa unmistakably tender; and Christine kuew 
that this timo she could not put him off. She 
had managed very artfully since ho came up into 
the country, to avoid the declaration which her 
woman’s intuition told her ho meant to make. 
But the respite was over; sho must listen now. 
They reached the veranda; there was no one 
present—even Mr. Saymore and Mrs. Vane had 
disappeared. 

“Will you walk down to the great oak with 
me?” Knowles asked. “ It will be my lost chance 
to see you for weeks.” 

She could not refuse; indeed, she was not 
certain that she wished to. She had expected 
the man to propose to her, and had meant to ac¬ 
cept him. She wondered somewhnt at her own 
unwillinguess to listen, now that the moment had 
come. 

They passed round the side of the house, down 
through the shrubberies. Grantloy Archer was 
standing at the study-window, and saw them go 
Ho know, as well as if ho walked beside 
them, what was about to happen; looked for an 
Instant, then marched back to his seat. Very 
impatient and dissatisfied his faoo appeared, aud 
there was an odd tumult in his mind, which he 
informod himself to be ridiculous. 

“ I hardly know her,” he was thinking. “ It’s 
nothing to me ; let her sell herself if she likes— 
that’s what she is doing. She doesn’t love t he man.” 

After all, the two did not get so far as the oak. 
Herbert Knowles began to tell his story before 
they had crossed the shrubberies, and Christine 
sat down on a rustic bench, feeling suddenly 
tired and breathless. 

Knowles asked her to be his wife. He did it 
in neat onough language ; but it. was evident, she 
thought, that ho rather considered it an over¬ 
powering honor to put within any woman's 
reach. He was immensely rich; she liked him 
sufficiently; she did not believe in love, except 
as a pretty foundation for a novel. She adored 
luxury, and wealth, and station; they were all 
placed at her disposal now, and yet she hesi¬ 
tated. She could not have told how or why ; 
but, for the first time, sho fully comprehended 
this man’s selfishness—his vapid, arid nature. 
Sho had a sudden gleam of what the future would 
be, passed by liis side; it looked strangely dull, 
in spite of its grandeur. Then sbo told herself 
that she was an idiot. What would she have ? 


All these reflections iu a breath. He hod 
done; lie was waiting for her to speak. They 
talked a good while; but Christine did not go 
back to the house absolutely pledged to marry 
him. She was to have three months’ grace; at 
the end of that time he should hear her decision. 
He was somewhat vexed, and very much aston* 
ished; but the fact that he had met a woman at 
last not exactly ready to fall into his arms tho 
instant he opened them, mode him more eager, 
and lie consented to her terms, though once or 
twice they got dangerously near a quarrel. 

An hour after that, Herbert Knowles had gone. 
He was obliged to accompany his mother to Sa¬ 
ratoga ; from there they were going to pay several 
visits, so that weeks must elapse before his return* 

The next day tho other guests departed, even 
to Mrs. Vane, who would not have been sorry to 
stay a week longer, for the pleasure of fascinat¬ 
ing young Archer; a task which, so far, had not 
succeeded as well os her egregious vanity could 
have wished. 

Christine rather enjoyed the quiet, though she 
expected to find the house frightfully dull; but 
that would be so much the better. By the timo 
Herbert Knowles came within reach ngnin, she 
should have gained a more sensible state of mind. 
This period of exclusion would show her how ill 
she was fitted for it, and the pomps and glories 
of life would once more assume their proper 
value in her eyes. 

She was not to write to him. She liad refused 
to do that, reminding him how often lie had ex¬ 
pressed liis disapproval of the American-girl 
weakness for correspondence. But she was to 
have letters from him, and it struck her that 
they would prove rather heavy affairs. 

The Senator’s book was going on admirably ; 
the old gentleman was in fine spirits, and better 
health than usual. At first there was a certain 
coolness and distance between Christine and 
Archer. Somehow they could find few subjects 
upon which they agreed; that is, in her heart, 
Christine knew that he was right in his opinions, 
and that rendered her belligerent. 

But this wore gradually off, and a slight acci¬ 
dent, which happened to Mr. Saymore while out 
driving, was the means of the two young people 
becoming good friends. Although not much 
hurt, tho Senator lmd been in great danger, and 
might have lost his life but for Archer’s courage 
and presence of mind. 

Christine could say little when she first learned 
what had happened; but, as she was leaving the 
drawing-room that night, Archer thought he had 
never seen her so womaniy and sweet, as she 
was while trying tearfully to thank him. 
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J3o the ico was broken, and the rest eame easily 
and naturally enough. 

Christine never had secrets from her father, 
so very soon aflcr Knowles’ departure, she told 
t ic Senator of the terms upon which she stood 
with the man. 

'* My dear,” ho said, 44 this is a matter upon 
which l have always told you 1 should never in¬ 
terfere; you must decide wholly for yourself. 
Only, my child, weigh well your feelings. Mnr- 
riage would prove a tedious thing, if it has not 
a right foundation.” 

That, Christian said, in her thoughts, must be 
rcspoct and esteem. Love was a youthful, ephe¬ 
meral sensation, which could not be trusted ; in¬ 
deed, she was not likely ever to know about it—she 
did not belong to that order of women. She was 
proud of thinking this; but, in the midst of her 
exultation, came a lonely, desolate feeling. Once 
more, a panorama of her grand future flitted 
before her, and cold and dreary it looked, in 
spite of the dazzling heights along which it led. 

The work in the Senator’s study went briskly 
on of a morning; but, in the afternoon, there 
were walks and driver, or Archer helped Chris¬ 
tine with the Spanish she had taken a fancy to 
study;«and, in the evening, thore was music, or 
quiet talks on tho veranda, in the moonlight; I 
and the days glided so rapidly away, that Chris¬ 
tine could not beliovc it possible four whole weeks 
had gone. But they had, aud, at the end of 
thorn, Mr. Knowles and his mother returned. 
There was to bo a week of gaycty at tho grand 
mansion, and Christino and her father wero in¬ 
vited. Mrs. Landon’s deafness made her refuse 
all invitations, and no invitation was offered 
Archer. 

44 It would only have been kind and polite on 
Knowles’ part,” was all Mr. Saymoro said to 
Christine in regard to tho slight. 

Mr. Knowles, on his first visit after his return, 
flattered himself that he had placed the young 
amanuensis in his rightful position; that is, he 
had ignored him completely—a circurastanco of 
which Archer was oblivious, though Christine 
noticed it, and was annoyed. 

But she defended Knowles to her father, in 
the matter of not giving the invitation, and tried 
to feel angry with Archer, by way of making her 
suitor’s ungracious conduct less ungracious in 
her eyes. 

44 What have I done?” he asked, when she had 
been capricious and contradictory. “You aro 
going away to-morrow, for a whole week, to 
enjoy yourself. I think you might get on with¬ 
out scolding me this lost night.” 

44 You might have gone and enjoyed yourself, 


too,” she replied. 44 Only you would never get 
acquainted with Mr. Knowles, sojtliat he could 
iuvite you.” 

44 But I did not want to be invited, you see,” 
he said, laughing. 

44 Oh, if you hold us aU in such contpmpt, it 
is just as well os it is,” retorted she. 

44 Perhaps I don’t like to excite my malice and 
I envy by the sight of another man’s wealth and 
grandeur.” 

44 There’s a confession! When you always 
; talk like a second Diogenes!” 

44 But you have argued so skillfully on tire other 
side, that 1 may begin to perceive my mistake,” 
he replied. 

She had treated him to a great deni of worldly 
talk, and tried to convince him, as she did her¬ 
self, that she believed money to be the chief good 
in life. 

44 1 shall have a week’s leisure in which to 
argue out tho matter,” he continued, laughingly, 
but she was too much annoyed to reply. 44 Per¬ 
haps by the time you get back, I shall be in a 
state of mind to ask your help to win some great 
heiress—your friend, Miss Carson, for examplo. 
She squints, it's true; but one might beg her to 
wear glasses.” 

Then they both laughed, and were good 
friends fair the rest of the evening. Indeed, while 
Christine was brushing her hair that night, it 
struck her, for the first time, that she had drifted 
into very easy, confidential terms with the hand¬ 
some amanuensis, and she doubted the prudence 
of it. 

But her solitary musings did not leave her any 
more inclined to receive a stately lecture, in re¬ 
gard to him, from Herbert Knowles, before the 
first day of her visit at his house had ended. 
They came rather near sharp words, and, some¬ 
how, the whole stay was dismal to Christine. 
She could not shut her eyes to the fact that the 
man was purse-proud, pretentious, and sulky; 

and tho mother-1 Really, there would bo no 

possibility of dwelling, as daughter-in-law, in the 
tent with that appalling old woman, who looked 
and acted ns if she had been cut out of a block 
of gray granite 1 

It was absolutely pleasant to return home; 
pleasant to watch her father’s delight at their 
escape from those heavy festivities. And, as they 
drove up to tho house, there was Grantley Archer 
on the veranda, waiting to receive them; and ho 
looked so handsome and elegant; said so many, 
bright, cordial things ; was so witty, and spark¬ 
ing, and so outspoken in his joy, that Christine 
could not help thinking how his presence would 
have enlivened the society she had just left. 
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Herbert Knoivles became a daily visitor, of 
course. Mrs. Vane invited herself back for 
awhile; several o.lier people strayed up, and the 
confidential companionship which Christine had 
told herself was not exactly fitting, met with seri¬ 
ous interruptions. Somehow she found her va¬ 
grant fancy regretting it, aud took her fancy 
severely to task, and was quite high and mighty 
with Archer for awhile. Perhaps she might have 
persevered in this line of conduct, only Herbert 
Knowles could not keep the peace where the 
amanuensis was concerned. Occasionally lio 
tried to be magnificently impertinent, and was 
beautifully nipped in return; and Christine felt 
vexed with both men, all tho more because seve¬ 
ral times the encounters took place boforo her 
father, and she saw that ho was highly diverted 
by his favurito's getting the better of his grand 
antagonist. 

Then, one morning, Christine woke up in a 
fright to the fact, that very little of tho season of 
probation remained. Whore had tho timo gone ? 
It did not 833m pos3iblo that raoro than two 
months had elapsed since sho first met Qrantlcy 
Archer at tho steamboat landing. Though tho 
instant sho thought that, sho asked herself what 
on earth this had to do with the matter in ques¬ 
tion? Only, of course, it was natural to think 
about him—ho had been so kind and attentive 
to her father. 

But one thing she meant to ao, she did not 
wont to—but tho impulse was stronger than her 
will. Gfrantlcy Archer must learn something of 
the terms on which sho stood with Knowles. 
Thus these polite battles between tho two would 
then cease, and somehow they disturbed her 
greatly. 

There was one took plaeo that very day. Mr. 
Knowles had called, just after breakfast, and tho 
rencontro happened then. Knowles had gone 
off sulky, and tho old mother, who chanced to bo 
present, glanced at Christine, in cold wrath, os 
If the whole business were her fault. 

TO shako off her annoyance, Christine ordered 
her horse, and sta.icd off, in a hard gallop, 
through the woods that lay back of Cro’nest, 
through which her father had ordered roads to 
be 1 cut; in order that she might ride without a 
groom when she wished. Suddenly, in one of 
the ldvUtteSt nooks, where a little stream crept 
thrbUgh the wood, she came upon Mr. Archer, 
who was lying, at full length, on the grass, ap¬ 
parent!^ lost In reverie. At the sound of her 
horse’s feet, he raised himself on one elbow, and 
look ed up. The first expression of his face was 
dSOolate and forlorn enough; but he brightened 
at* once, got up, and joined her, and spoke as 


cheerfully as if she bad not been somewhat sharp 
with him, nftcr breakfast. 

He walked awhilo by the sido of the horse. 
Archer, himself, lod the conversation to tho oc¬ 
currence of tho morning. 

“You were angry with me,” he said; “yet I 
do not seo how I was to blame.” 

She wanted to bo angry now, and tried to work 
herself into a passion. 

“ I confess,” said sho, “ that I don’t like see¬ 
ing you try your wit so freely at the expense of 
my frionds.” 

“ If I have done bo, it is Mr. Knowles’ fault,” 
ho replied, without heat. “ I am sorry to have 
annoyed you. Anything that you ask mo as a 
favor, I shall certainly do.” 

IIo was a very bold young man, this handsome 
amanuensis. If he had been born a duke, he 
could not kavo taken his claims to perfect eqal- 
ity more for granted. 

“ Then,” she said, rather haughtily, “ if you 
insist upon my putting the matter in that way, 
I must do so.” 

“ Mr. Knowles is a fortnnato and highly hon¬ 
ored man,” ho roplicd, calmly. “ You spoke 
generally of my sins against your friends ; but 
you must have meant him, sinco I have been on 
good terms with every one else I have encoun¬ 
tered hero.” 

Sho did not find it easy to be either vexed or 
haughty. 

“ You are a great favorite with most people,” 
sho said ; “ papa in particular.” 

IIo only bowod quietly. It was plain that he 
waited for her to put into words her wishes. She 
must demand it as a personal favor, if she de¬ 
sired peace to reign between him and Knowles. 

“ Will you oblige me?” she asked. 

“Pardon mo; but you have not explained 
what you wish me to do,” ho said, rather ob¬ 
stinately. 

“ Since you insist on my making you my con¬ 
fidant-” 

She was trying now to be angry, in order to 
hide a sodden confusion. She waited that her 
insolent beginning might have an effect; bnt he 
was not disturbed. 

“ I mean, since circumstances soem to make it 
necessary,” she said, already ashamed of he. 
own pettiness. 

He looked up now. 

“ To tell me,” ho went on, as if finishing hev 
sentence, “that Mr. Kncwlcs has asked you to 
marry him.” 

“ How conld papa have told you?” she cried, 
avowing the secret in her trouble. 

“ He did not; no one has told me. But Mr 
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Knowles did ask you, the morning lie started for 
Saratoga. 1 saw you pass the window with him. 
I w:j certain then, aud have boon ever sinco, 
what ho wanted to say. You did not moan to 
betray hi 3 secret., I know; but it makes matters 
easier to show that I understand. May I ask 
you one question?” 

“ Yes,' she said, stooping to stroke her horse’s 
head, so as (0 conceal her face. 

44 Is everything definitely settled-” 

44 Mr. Archer, you go beyond tho bounds even 
of friendship!” she answered, turning full on 
him. 

44 1 know ; yet I must do it,” ho cried, eagerly, 
unconsciously taking hold of her bridle-reins. 
“For my o v:i sake—for my peace, I bag you to 
answer! Are you engagod to Mr. Knowles?” 

Slio was frightened and dazed. She would 
have given the world to be able to reply in tho 
affirmative, hut she could not lie. 

44 Your silence answers,” lie said, still holding 
tho rein. 44 Then I may speak ! I love you ! I 
ask you to dcci Jo between us two! I may bo 
mal and presumptuous; but I have somotimes 
dared to hope that you carod for mo—that your 
heart was not at all in this grand match you 
wanted to force yourself into.” 

Show.il spscchloss, and almost crying. As ho 
lookcl up into her face, eager, impassioned, 
breathless, tho whole truth flashed on her in an 
instant. Her heart had gono out toward this 
man. 

Very eloquently lie told his story, and she 
could not liolp listening; but all the creeds of her 
life came up to remind her that her conduct was 
not far short of insanity. 

44 Pleaso don’t say any more,” slio said, at 
last. I—I think you have not boon quite kind 
to tako mo so ’ 03 * surprise! I must go home now. 
I cannot over again hear such languago.” 

lie droppcJ her bridlo at onco. 

44 Do you want mo to leave the houso ?” he 
asked. 44 1 promise not to annoy 3 * 011 ! Till the 
time expires that you are to give Mr. Knowles 
his answer, I pledge my word never to speak 
like this again. M 

44 1 hope wo shall be good friends,” slio said, 
struggling hard to regain her composure.. I—I 
should bo sorry to have 3 ’ou go aw. 13 ', on my fa¬ 
ther’s account ; but I think it would bo wisest.” 

44 Do you mean that you arc kind enough to 
fear I shall suffer?” 

She meant partly that she was afraid for her¬ 
self; but she could not own that. Many men 
had made love to her; but no voice had ever 
sunk into her soul as did his tones: no words 
bad eve:* sounded so sweet as that passionato de¬ 


claration, to which she hod listened, knowing 
that it was madness so to do. 

44 1 should be sorry to think that,” she said. 

“There is no help for it,” he replied. “I 
must stay at least for a month ; my leaving before 
would inconvenienco your father sadly—his com¬ 
fort is the chief consideration. 

She faltered something about his kindness. 

44 Don’t think it will be annoying to have me 
about,” he said, with a grave smile. 44 1 shall 
keep my word.” 

As ho spoke, he took her right hand—he had 
been standilig on that side of her horse—and 
kissed it, kissed it as reverently as a knight ef 
old might have kissed that of his mistress. 

44 That is the last time you shall be troubled,” 
be whispered ; 44 but, oh ! remember, Christine, 
life is long, and love is worth having, try to doubt 
it as we will.” 

He turned, a*4 was gone. She gave the reins 
to her horse, crying heartily for awhile. She 
could mako nothing of her state of mind—a 
strange, delicious coufusion was the uppermost 
sensation. 

Then began an odd series of days for Chris- 
lino. Sometimes she would have found it diffi¬ 
cult to believe them other than a bad dream, had 
not a pain at her heart so oflcn proved their re¬ 
ality. 

Archer kept his word ; he was kind and sheer* 
ful; he no lougor tea zed Knowles* or heeded 
the other’s covert impertinences. 

And Knowles grew more imperious and exact¬ 
ing ; and certainly he had never seemed so heavy 
to entertain. Then, when lie was gone, that 
vexatious amanuensis would be so bright and 
pleasant, that Christine could not resist his ef¬ 
forts ; and, however stately she tried to be in tho 
beginning, iuevitably ended by yielding to the 
charm of his conversation. 

Sho was sorry often—that was, when sht was 
trying her best to hold to her old belief%—that 
sho had not insisted upon liis going away* She 
would tako proud fits, and lofty fits, and spur 
herself into anger, by thinking that his datUr* 
tion had been an impertinence. But, whatever 
she did, lie preserved his equable demeanor, and 
behaved as if he had been some kind, tender 
brother, who pitied her struggle. 

It could have but one ending— she told her¬ 
self that, over and over. She would not admit 
that she loved this man! She was a fool, like 
other girls, despite all her faith in her own wis¬ 
dom. 

She had been taken by his handsome fans, his 
melodious voice; dazzled by his fascinntingmair- 
' ners. It would pass— it should. She ivr.uhJ ust 
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beg him to go; she would cure herself iu his very 
presence. The idea of her thinking of a poor 
man! How would he propose to support her? 
She begin by laughing at the notion, and ended 
by dreiming of a future, in which she stood by 
his si le through every trial, till station and for¬ 
tune were reached. Then she fairly pulled her 
own liiir for such consummate folly, and almost 
made up her mind to send for Herbert Knowles, 
and accept hiraftm the spot. 

Almost; but fhe did not do it. The days wore 
on; she had reached the last week of her sus¬ 
pense Knowles had begun to behave as if he 
considerel the matter settled, and.ahe tried to 
believe that it was, and shuddered in the very 
effort. 

Then, as ill-luck would have it, the mother of 
Knowles told her son of some gossip; that Chris¬ 
tine walks l with the young amanuensis ; that he 
had absolutely kissed her hands one day in the 
woods, when she was on horseback, and been 
seen by a loquacious domestic. 

Knowles went to the house in a bad mood, 
and, when he tried to expostulate, used language 
which rouse l Christine's temper. One word led 
to another; finally, she said, 

“ I was to give you my answer at the end of 
three months. I needn’t wait for that—I am 
ready now. I cannot marry you! I don’t love 
you! I cannot, since I understand your charac¬ 
ter, even respect and esteem you. Everything 
is at an end." 

He coul l not belibve his ears; but ho was 
obliged to finally, and off he rushed in a tower¬ 
ing passion. Christine sat and cried over her 
m own weakness—her inability to carry out her 
grand plans for the future. Into the mi 1st of 
her distress cfame the amanuensis, and, before 
•he knew it. she had let him take her two hands, 
nnd he was saying, 


•• Give it up, Christine ! Don’t try ho hard to 
wreck your life! See, I am not talking for my¬ 
self. If you were my sister, I could not feel 
more sincere sympathy.’’ 

After awhile, she toll hi.n that it was all over. 
Then he did go a little mad, and she heard once 
more the story of his love, and this time she hid 
her face on his shoulder, whispering, 

•• I will do as you bid me! I'm not worth 
loving; but, if you choose, here I am." 

Presently they came enough down to the real 
world to speak of the prosaic details of life, and 
Christine said, 

“ I am not afraid for myself; but it seems a 
shame to saddle you with such a useless crea¬ 
ture. But HI try; indeed I will; and, after all, 

I’d rather be poor, and—and-’’ 

Siie was too timid to finish ; but he knew what 
she meant, and thanked her—not in words 
“ But about this poverty," he said. 

“ Don’t think I dread it." 

11 That’s my brave girl! But why should you 
expect to endure it? And you talk about fet¬ 
tering me, and being a drag. Who told you I 
was poor?" 

** I supposed-Well—taking this place-" 

“ I never told you so. Your father said l was 
a friend of his. with idle time on my hands. So 
I was. You conceived the idea 1 had come to be 
secretary, and it amused me so, that I wouldn't 
let him undeceive you.’’ 

In fact, Christine found her project of sacri¬ 
fice wasted. Mr. Archer’s fortune rather went 
beyond that of Knowles ; but I think Christine 
was always glad to remember that she had dis¬ 
covered her heart was stronger than all the 
worldly prudence wherewith she had striven to 
arm herself. I know they arc very happy, tlioso 
two; and he laughs at her to this day about hav¬ 
ing married “ Papa’s Amanuensis." 


DRIFTING. 

BT SILOOUR a NIVDI 


Dnvrnro apart 1 drifting opart 1 

Snapping the cords that are wound round the heart, 

Bundcriiig tlci that were nlw.ys to be. 

Strung tiiM of friendship between yon and me; 

Yet. *tiU ns I see you, day after day, 

I feel, a:nl I know, yon are drifting away. 

Drfting away! drifting away I 
Drift ng ho slowly, but sorely, each day. 

Still farther and farther out of my sight, 

I Leaving mo lonely—alone with the night 

v Ym. alone with the light, for even the day 

Js turned into nl^ht while your drifting away. 


Drifting apart! drifting apart f 

How sadly Hie feeling sinks Into the heart; 

For I felt that I had upon earth one friend, 

Faithftil as truth, and true to the end; 

But why should I hope for such friendship and truth, 
so anflnished, nncourtiy, uncouth. 

Drifting apart f drifting away 1 
Drifting in silence, wlienoe no one can say; 

But a pmyer will be offered that one drifting barqna, 
Bfay never drift Into the unknown dark ; 

But may drift with Its soul, so worthy of love. 

Into the waters that sparkle above. 
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CHAPTER XTV. 

Tiie gloomy region of tlie Os Mysterios extends 
over a large tract of broken country, diversified 
with hills, whose flattened, or even sunken, crests 
prove their volcanic origin, each one of them the 
solidified bubble, heaved up by the seething mass 
once underlying the whole region. Between 
these hills wind deep ravines, or more level inter¬ 
vals, covered with the dismal and blackened 
scoriae, which makes the distinguishing featuro 
of the scene; and it was through these vallies 
that Swedish Ned swiftly threaded his way, 
guided by some general idea of the direction in 
which lie wished to travel, or, perhaps only by 
the wild promptings of liis unsettled brain. 

His companion, supported by the unnatural 
Strength of insanity, kept even pace with him, 
never asking help, or seeming to notice when it 
was given ; or, in fact, addressing her gnido in 
any manner, although sho whispered to herself 
Incessantly, as, in fact, did he to her. Nor is it 
easy to conceive of anything more appalling, had 
observation been possiblo, than these two spec¬ 
tral figures journeying through this dcsolato 
region, moving, side by side, indeed, yet un¬ 
heeding of each other’s presence as if they had 
been miles asunder, each muttering, gesticulat¬ 
ing, weeping, or madly laughing at his or her 
own conceit, and each shrouded in that terrible • 
isolation which is, perhaps, the greatest curse of 
madness. 

A pale and frightened moon peeped at them 
now and again, from bet ween tlie masses of cloud 
gathering toward the mountain-peak, in the cen¬ 
ter of the island, and the sea behind them gleam¬ 
ed with a livid phosphorescence more terrible 
than the blackest storm. The lady's tender feet 
were cut and bleeding, but she did not know it; 
tho sad night-wind chilled her to the bone, but, 
although she shiverejJ audibly, she never ceased 
the low, monotonous babble of which “ Clari- 
mundo” was the one incessant burden. And 
still she staggered on beside tho tireless sailor, 
sometimes fulling, often tottering, but never com¬ 
plaining, never asking aid or delay. 

Several hours had passed, and leaving tho 
sterile tract of Os Mysterios, the fugitives wero 
now climbing the long, gradual slopes of tho 
mountain-side, the extinct volcano, from which 
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the whole island had, in the old, forgotten times, 
sprung, and whose vast crater, sijent and harm, 
less now, still bore evidence to the terrible con¬ 
vulsions which had formed it. 'this crater, and 
from it the mountain itself, was called the Cnl- 
deirn, or Caldron, a name vividly suggesting 
the horrible hell-broth once cooked therein, and 
overflowing from its edge to desolate and destroy 
smiling fields, busy towns and villages, men, 
women, and children; whose frightful death is 
still matter of tradition among the shuddering 
peasantry. Up the outer side of the CaUleira, 
then, the maniac sailor led his maniac com¬ 
panion, each pursuing his and her own melan. 
clioly gibbering, neither heedful of the way they 
went, until a sudden flood of moonlight showed 
them a monstrous black cavern opening at their 
very feet, its depths fathomless to the eye, its 
extent, hidden by the clouds closing down around 
the mountain-top. 

“ Down there! Was it down there T saw him ?” 
muttered Ned, instinctively holding back his 
companion with one hand, while he peered 
vaguely down into tho crater. 

“Is he there? Is my darling there?” r’.e- 
manded the wife, and raising her voice, she * 
shrilly called, “Clarimundo! Garimundo i” 

The wild, slirill sound rang out p*ercingly 
upon the night, and back from tho block depths ^ 
at their feet came the wailing echo, 

“ Clarimu-n-undo!” 

“ nark !” cried the poor maniac, clutching at 
her companion’s arm. “ He answers me 1 Did 
not you hear him answer me? He is there— 
down there, waiting for me ! colling to me 1 
Garimundo!” 

“ Yes! Down there! Down there 1” repeated 
Ned, dreamily. “ I saw him down there, and I 
said I would tell the wife; but he should never 
know! Neither he nor my Indy should ever 
know, for they had each other—and is not that 
enough ? Oh, my lady! my lady ! was it nothing 
that I would have given my whole life for yon?” 

“ Yes, he is down there, and I am going to 
liinvJ” muttered the sonora; and breaking from 
the sailor’s almost unconscious grasp, she began 
to descend the inner side of the crater, which, 
just at this spot, was less precipitous than at 
most points* 
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Leaving these two unfortunates here, we must At length he appeared with Francisco, And 
return to the house, where the fact of their eva- soon after them came Manoel and Jose; but the 
sion was not discovered until daybreak, when faces of all four showed disappointment, and that 
Josepha, awakening, with a guilty start, from of the son almost despair. Hardly waiting for 
her night-long nap, jumped up, and ran to look him to tell his story of fruitless effort and in- 
at her mistress. The bed, of courso, was empty, quiry, Margaret suggested her new plan, 
and the frightened woman lost no time in rousing “ Take Marinero into your mother’s chamber; 
the house. Sebastiano and Margaret, hardly let him smell some garment of hers, then bring 
pausing to listen to her confused and contradic- him to the gate, and tell him to follow her, and 
tory report of the night, during which she called 1 am sure he will. He always liked to lie beside 
all the saints to witness that she had never closed her when she sat on the veranda, and I have 
her eyes, began at once to search the house and often seen her unohain him, and take him for a 
garden, and even to cast shuddering looks over walk. He will be sure to look for her.” 
the low wall dividing the grounds from the pre- “Do you think so, minha senora?” replied 
dpitous cliffs bordering the beach. Sebastiano, sadly. 44 We will try it, but,” he 

44 She oannot have gone far, she was too weak!” shook his head sadly, 44 she must have fallen from 
exclaimed Margaret, trying to comfort her com* the cliffs, and been washed away by the morn* 
panion, as they met again, and each read ill- ing flood-tide, before we began to search for her.” 
success in the other’s eyes. 44 Oh, I hope not I I hope not! But try Mari- 

44 It is not far from here to the sea,” replied nero, at all events,” 

8ebastiano, gloomily. “Certainly, we will try him. Manoel, un- 

44 1 looked over the wall; she was not there,” chain the dog and bring him to the chamber ef 
whispered Margaret, with a shudder. my mother. Come, senora, and see what ho wHl 

44 She may have wandered some distance along do.” 

the cliff, and then-” replied Sebastiano, in Margaret silently followed, as the young man 

the same tone. ran up the steps of the veranda, and in at the 

But at this moment appeared Manoel, holding open door, through which his mother had made 

a fragment of something in his hand. her silent escape, and a moment later came the 

44 Oh, senor! I shut the gate myself lost night, pattering of the dog’s feet, as Manoel, clinging 
and no one of us has unlocked it this morning ; to his collar, with difficulty restrained him. 
yet there it stands open, and this shred of a Arrived at the door, the man let him go, and 

blanket was upon a broken nail near the bottom. Sebastiano held one of the poor lady's slippers 

• Josepha said she carried away a blanket.” toward him, exclaiming, 

44 It is true. Manoel, you have done well, and 44 Buscar! biucar ! Marinero!” 

I shall not forget it,” said Sebastiano, hurriedly. But Marinero had ideas of his own, and, fond 
*• She has gone out at the gate, and cannot as he was of his mistress, his faithful dog-heart 
have gone far: so you and Jose had better go up clung yet closer to the master who had loved, 
the road, while I will take Francisco and go and fed, and fondled him from his clumsy puppy- 
down. Look into every gate and inclosure thta hood to the day when the hapless gentleman rode 
you come across, and inquire of every person, away from the gates of Os Mysterios, with Mari^ 
and at every house. If you hear nothing before noro curveting gallantly behind him. True, hw 
reaching Capelle, come back, for she could not had been sent back, and not allowed to follow tot 
have gone so far as that even.” the town, ss he so much wished, but had indem*- 

With these brief directions, the two parties nified himself with a ramble upon the bills^fronx 
separated, and were soon out of sight, leaving which he only returned after nightfall, jaded, 
the rest of the household to search again and foot-sore, and restless. The servants at home 
again through the house, the grounds, the ad- had chained him up as a punishment fbr his 
joining inolosuree, and the beach. truancy; and since then he had done nothing 

Margaret, returning weary and discouraged but howl, moan, and tug at tho chain, his whole 
from this latter locality, was seized with a new heart evidently set upon obtaining freedom, 
idea, suggested by the dismal baying of the watch- although no one knew, or, indeed,, took time to 
dog, who was chained in the open space beneath wonder why he should be so especially averse 
the veranda. to confinement just at that period. 

44 Marinero I He will find her!” exclaimed But so soon as he was at liberty, all doubt as 
she; and then running down to the gate, she to his desires was at an end, for, springing 
looked eagerly along the road, impatient for across the room, he dragged from its peg. the 
Sebastiano’s return. well-worn dressing-gown in which SenordfeTas*. 
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chiera had almost lived, and eagerly buried his 
nose among its folds. Then throwing book his 
head, he uttered one of those prolonged and 
ominous howls, to which few persons can listen 
without a thrill of superstitious dread. Then 
with an impetuous rush, impossible to restrain, 
Marinero bounded from the room, along the 
Teranda, and down the steps. 

“Follow him, boys! Manoel! Jose! Fran¬ 
cisco ! Run, every one of you! He will lead to 
—something!” 

What that something might be, the son dared 
not shape, even to himself. Father and mother, 
both lost; both, os it might be, still living and 
Buffering, needing the aid their son would so 
gladly have staked his life to offer, could ho but 
find the opportunity; how could he tell whether 
to hope for, or to dread, the disooveries to which 
the faithful dog seemed leading. 

The three servants, meantime, had hardly 
waited for their young master’s orders before 
following in Marinero’s flying footsteps; but 
first, Francisco, who was somewhat short of 
breath, and clumsy of form, and then Jose, who 
hated to hurry about anything, gave up the 
chase; and only Manoel, light, powerful, and 
earnest to accomplish his purpose, kept steadily 
on. Greatly to his surprise, the dog, leaving 
the road at almost the first spring, struck across 
the fields, in a direction leading toward the coast, 
at a point a little nearer to Os Mysterios than the 
city of Villo, and remote from any village. 

“ lie is heading for the Smugglers’ Caves,” 
said the lad, to himself; and although it seemed 
very uulikely that either his master should be in 
hiding there, or that his mistress could have 
wandered so far, Manoel kept bravely on, run¬ 
ning lightly and easily, and sometimes contriv¬ 
ing to delay Marinero for a moment by whist¬ 
ling or calling to him ; but the dog never allowed 
himself to be overtaken, never obeyed the call 
to return, and only paused long enough to look 
round, wag his tail, and utter a short, yelping 
bark, that said as plainly as any words, “ Come 
on ! I know what I’m about !” 

Thus journeying on, in mutual confidence and 
sympathy, man and dog traversed a distance of 
nearly ten miles, over fields and along roads, 
over hills and through vallies, heeding no ob¬ 
stacles, natural or artificial, until they reached 
the point where along, rocky promontory joined 
the main-land, and projected from it far into the 
sea, which dashed unceasingly against its pre¬ 
cipitous sides. This action of the waves, Aided 
by natural conformation, had hollowed numerous 
caverns in the coarse conglomerate of the cliffs, 
and several of these were known to have been 


the resort of a desperate band of smugglers, ex¬ 
terminated many years before. From this cir¬ 
cumstance the whole promontory was oalled the 
“Smugglers’ Caves,” and down the narrow and 
precarious ridge, forming its summit, Marinero 
now led the way at unabated speed, more cau¬ 
tiously followed by Manoel. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Arrived nearly at the end of the promontory, 
Marinero stopped and uttered a dismal howl, 
then cautiously approaching the edge of the cliff, 
he sniffed uneasily, trying first with one foot, 
and then the other, to begin the descent, and, 
finally, looking round at Manoal with such an 
intelligible appeal for help and advice, that the 
almost exhausted boy panted ont, 

“Yes, yes, old fellow, I’m coming! What 
is it, now?” 

Reaching the spot, Manoel looked carefully 
down the precipice, but saw nothing except blue 
water, ragged rocks, and the foam produced be¬ 
tween the two, and, with a sigh of deep relief, 
the boy drew back his head and said, to his 
dumb companion, 

“There ain’t- nothing there, old fellow. What 
brought you hero, in such a hurry?” 

But Marinero, nothing daunted, held to his 
own opinion bravely, and declared it by im¬ 
patient yelps, whines, and growls, alternating 
with short runs up and down the causeway, and 
occasional attempts to descend the cliff. At last, 
as if driven to extremity by the difficulties iu 
his path, he uttered an impatient cry, and spring¬ 
ing clear over the ragged face of the cliff, landed 
safely in the water, twenty feet below. 

“ Fitm, Marinero!” cried Manoel, half in sur¬ 
prise, half in admiration ; and hastening to look 
over the cliff, he saw the dog swimming strongly, 
but already disappearing from his range of sight. 

“ He is going into a cave,” thought the boy. 
“ Can it be that the senora-” 

A long and terribly mournful howl from Mari¬ 
nero cut short the sentence, and coming, as it 
seemed, from the solid earth under Manoel's 
feet, struck a chill of superstitious terror through 
his blood. The next moment he rallied, and 
stripping off his clothes, he looked for a tolerably 
safe point of descent, clambered as far as pos¬ 
sible down the cliff, and then sprang boldly off 
into the water, at a spot where its depth of color 
proved that no sunken rocks lay beneath. 

The force of the fall carried him far below the 
surface, but rising instantly, be wiped the water 
from his eyes, and looked about him. Straight 
before him lay the low, wide eutranoeof a cave. 
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bo situated as to be quite invisible from the land, 
and only to be seen from the water, by rounding 
a sharp spur of the rock, which almost inclosed 
the cavern. A slight disturbance in the water, 
beneath this low-browed arch, showed where 
Marinero had passed, and certain strange sounds 
from within proved his presence, although Man- 
oel could not guess at his occupation. 

“Nossa Senora be my safety,” muttered the 
lad, conquering a superstitious terror of this 
gloomy and ominous hiding-place, and then, 
striking bravely out, he swam cautiously into 
the cavern. 

Once inside, he perceived that the rocks at the 
fhrther end afforded a sort of landing-place, and 
that beyond it, the cavern extended for several 
feet into the heart of the promontory, affording 
a dry and safe repository for the contraband 
goods which had been stored here. Cautiously 
approaching the spot, Manoel suddenly started 
with a convulsive movement that carried him for 
the moment under water, and nearly drove him 
in panic from the cavern ; two gleaming, green¬ 
ish, fiery eyes hod stared into his own, and alow 
growl sounded in his ears like a demoniac signal 
of attack; but, os the water rushed over his 
head, and he made one desperate back-stroke in 
retreat, the sober second thought came to his 
relief. 

41 It is the dog, only the dog, you fool !*’ sput¬ 
tered he, lifting his head out of the water, and 
speaking aloud, in the instinctive desire to hear 
at least one human voice in that dismal .place. 
Then he threw out his hands, seized the rough 
rocks above him, and drew himself out of the 
water, calling cheerily, 

44 Marinero 1” 

The dog responded with a low whine, but did 
not stir; and, as Manoel, growing accustomed to 
the darkness, moved toward him, he saw that he 
stood guard over a something wedged into a 
crevice of the rock, at the edge of the water. 

A sudden feeling of horror, at he knew not 
what, seized upon Manoel, and, for the moment, 
he would have given all that he possessed, which, 
indeed, was not much, to find himself once more 
on terra firma ; but, bravely conquering the weak¬ 
ness, he crept forward to Marinero’s side, leaned 
over the crevice, and by the dim, greenish light, 
saw the face of his dead master staring up into 
his, with a look of distorted agony, that death 
and decay had not yet obliterated. 

How he escaped from that place of horror, 
Manoel could never remember, for, when his 
terrified senses returned to him, he was clam¬ 
bering np the rocks at the bottom of the bay 
formed by the promontory of the Smugglers* 


Caves, and could not, for the moment, remem¬ 
ber where he had been, or what hud caused the 
sickening sense of horror still weighing upon 
him. 

But as he reached the level ground, and threw 
himself down, panting and exhausted, memory 
returned upon him, and, with a loud cry of ter¬ 
ror, the poor, simple-hearted fellow burst into 
a passion of tears and sobs. This emotion calmed 
a little, he rose, and, retracing his steps for a 
short distance down the promontory, he called 
and whistled for Marinero. A few short yelps 
told that the dog understood the cnll; but, also, 

: that he would not leave the body of the master, 

! to whose last resting-place his wonderful instinct 
: had led him so uuerringly; and Manoel, aban- 
: doning the attempt to call him away, turned 
sadly from the spot, and retraced the road to Os 
Mysterios, at a very different pace, and with a 
still heavier heart than he had brought from 
there in the morning. 

A short distance from the house, he met Se- 
bastiano, and, as carefully as he could word it, 
told him what she had seen. 

44 My father 1” exclaimed the young man, in a 
tone of bewildered horror. 44 It is impossible! 
You are dreaming, man !’* 

44 No, senor, it was Senor Clarimundo, him¬ 
self,” replied the boy, sadly; and Sebnstinno, 
without another word, turned from him, and, 
rushing into the house, found Margaret, as she 
wandered aimlessly through the vacant rooms, 
and, seizing her arm in a grasp that left its print 
for days upon the tender flesh, he poured out the 
awful tidings in % voice choked with horror and 
agitation. 

44 It is terrible! terrible !’* she cried, wringing 
her hands. 44 But—but, there may yet be a mis¬ 
take. Manoel may have seen some one; but not 
him—try to hope-” 

But the broken and tremulous attempt at com¬ 
fort, when both parties felt that no real comfort 
was possible, was cut short by the abrupt en¬ 
trance of Josefa, exclaiming, 

44 Oh, senor and senora ! They have caught 
the crazy man, and he says that Senora Jerony- 
ma went away with him, and-” 

44 Heavens ! More horrors! What is coming 
now!” cried Sebastiano, excited almost beyond 
control. 

Margaret gently laid her hand upon bis arm, 
whispering, 

“Couragel courage!** Then she turned to 
Josefa, and, motioning her to caution, asked, 
44 Where is the man?’* 

44 They arc bringing him in. He is very weak, 
and I believe they say he is hurt somehow, sen- 
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ora. Hark l you can hear them coming in at the 
gate.” 

“ Come with me to meet him. You are the 
angel who alone stands between me and des¬ 
pair,” muttered Sebastiano, and, holding Mar¬ 
garet's hand, he drew her down the Bteps, and 
around the house, in the direction of the gate, 
whence they saw approaching a little group of 
men, supporting and leading one whom both re¬ 
cognised as Swedish Ned, although so haggard, 
so wretched, so disordered in his appearance, 
that eren Margaret might well hare doubted his 
identity. 

“ Man I Is it you who hare stolen away my 
mother ?’ demanded Sebastiano, harshly, as the 
two groups approaohed. 

But the sailor’s head had fallen forward upon 
his breast, and he appeared utterly unable to 
raise it or reply. 

“ The poor fellow is rery ill—dying, perhaps! 
Bring him in, and let me attend to him, before 
you question him, senor,” exclaimed Margaret, 
a little indignantly; and, at a word from the 
young master, the prisoner was carried into the 
house, and laid upon some mats, in a little wait¬ 
ing-room close to the door. A glass of wine was 
poured between his lips, and Margaret herself 
bathed his face, and laid his head in a comfort¬ 
able position. As she knelt beside him, per¬ 
forming these womanly offices, and remembering 
how she had nursed him once before, and how 
she owed her life to him, the sailor suddenly 
opened his eyes, and, smiling up into her face, 
said, 

“ Don’t you fear, my lady ^ God won’t let me 
die while you need me. I'll bring you safe to 
land yet, never fear!” 

“ Ho thinks we are in the boat still,” said 
Margaret, softly; and then she laid her cool hand 
upon the sick man's burning forehead, and kept 
it there until the wild eyes closed, and a deep 
sleep fell upon the poor, exhausted frame. 

“ Leave me here, and, when he wakes, I‘will 
question him gently and carefully. It may be 
that he will answer rationally,” whispered Mar¬ 
garet to Sebastiano; and he, nodding gloomily, 
sent the servants from the room, and threw him¬ 
self into a chair, just outside the open door. An 
honr passed, and almost another, before either 
of the three stirred, and then Ned, with a long, 
slow sigh, opened his eyes, and gased steadily 
and intelligently into the face of his patient 
watcher. 

“ I have slept a long time, my lady,” said he, 
at last. 

“Yes, Ned. You are better now,” replied 
Margaret, gently. 


“ Yes. Oh, I forgot- Did they go after 

her?” And a nervous twitch of the mouth, and 
a gathering wildness in the eyes, told how brief 
the interval of sanity would probably prove. 

“ No, not yet. Where is she, Ned ?” asked 
Margaret, endeavoring to speak as calmly and 
carelessly as possible, yet nervously conscious of 
the pallid face and impatient gesture, that S 9 - 
bastiano showed for a moment at the door. 

“Poor thing! Poor thing! Her back was 
broken, and she died directly—she never suf¬ 
fered for a moment. Poor lady; how could I 
help it? I did not take her up on the mountain. 

I was taking her to the cave, where I saw the old 
man’s corpse float in. How came she on the 
mountain, and why need she have gone down 
into the pit—the bottomless pit ? The pit is not 
for such as her; but she is there, and I could not 
bring her up, though I tried. Yes, I tried, my 
lady, and then I came to tell you.” 

“ That was right, Ned, and I thank you hearily. 
But where is this pit? How did you reach it?” 

“ We went up the mountain, and then we came 
to the mouth of the pit, and she fell down, and I 
followed; but her back was broken, and she 
never spoke another word.” 

“ Do you mean the Caldeira, you villain !” ex¬ 
claimed Sebastiano, rushing into the room. But, 
at sound of his voice, at sight of his detested 
face, all the violence of the poor maniac’s dis¬ 
ease returned upon him with redoubled force, 
and he became so furious, that even Maraaret 
could no longer exercise the least control over 
^im, and was obliged to consent that he should 
be placed under restraint, for a time at leash 

This done, Sebastiano, with the men carrying 
a litter and ropes, to aid in descending into the 
crater, set out for the Caldeira, feeling that this 
was a more imperative duty than even the inves¬ 
tigation of Manoel’s report of the body in the 
Smugglers’ Cave. 

Toward nightfall they returned, bearing a ter¬ 
rible something upon their litter—a something 
carefully covered from every eye, and which Se¬ 
bastiano never permitted Margaret to see before 
it was forever hiddeu beneath consecrated earth. 
But, sitting close beside her, and speaking in 
low and horror-stricken tones, he told how they 
had made the circuit of the crater, half going 
one way and half the other, and how ho himself 
had been the first to discover a shrouded figure 
carefully supported by means of lava, and covered 
with the white blanket; how he had descended 
to it, running a hundred risks of his own lift as 
he did so, and had found it to be his mother's 
body, but mangled and bruised in a fright Ail 
manner; and as he told this he was seised with 
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such a It of shuddering horror, that Margaret 
would not let him continue, and only heard the 
rest of the fearful story through Jose fa, who di¬ 
lated, with a true old wife’s love of horror, upon 
the trouble there had been in bringing her poor 
mistress’ body out of the crater, and the ghastly 
condition of the remains. 

But never, while they lived, did Sebastiano, 
Margaret, or Josefa, learn the whole story of 
that terrible night’s disaster, for Ned, who alone 
could have told it, never recovered his reason, 
or spoke another intelligible sentence. He re¬ 
mained at Os Mysterios, carefully attended, but 
under restraint, until the day of his death. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

As soon as he had deposited his mother’s man¬ 
gled remains in the chamber she had quitted so 
fatally and so mysteriously, Sebastiano, refusing 
all rest or refreshment, set forth with his men to 
search out the truth of Manoel's horrible report. 
Hiring a boat, with four sturdy rowers, at the 
fishing village nearest to the Smugglers' Caves, 
fie seated himself with Manoel and Jose in the 
stern, and ordered the men to pull for the pro¬ 
montory, without, however, revealing the mo¬ 
tive of his journey—a motive which, if known, 
would have probably rendered it impossible to 
induce the superstitious fishermen to undertake 
the expedition. 

As it was, something more than a murmur 
arose in the boat when, the mouth of the cave 
being reached, Sebastiano ordered his rowers to 
pull directly in. The owner of the boat even 
ventured a remonstrance. 

“ You know that it is counted unlucky, senor, 

“ I know that I have hired your boat, Manoel 
Jacinto, and I hired it for the purpose of enter¬ 
ing this cave. Now, will you row me in, or will 
you tumble overboard, and let my own servants 
do it? In I am going.” 

So saying, the young master of Os Mysterios 
fixe, so stem and resolute a glance upon tho 
rebellious boatman, at the same time deliberately 
placing his hand in a pocket, which might or 
might not contain a pistol, that Manoel Jacinto 
sullenly gave way, and. handling his oar, nodded 
to his companions to do the same, so that, in an¬ 
other moment, the boat glided smoothly and 
gently under the low arch, and floated upon the 
black waters within. 

“Now, Manoel — where?” muttered Sebasti¬ 
ano; and Manoel, leaning over the bows, whither 
he had made his way during the altercation out^ 
aide the cave, stretched one arm forward, and 
replied in the same tone. 


j “ It was there, senor, but—it is gone !” 

| “Jump out upon the rocks, and look closer,” 
! said Sebastiano; and the man, silently obeying, 
! stepped upon the ledge, close beside which the 
| boat had been laid, moved a few steps to the 
| right, knelt down, and looked closely into the 
deep crevice before him, then returned, and, 
taking his place again in the boat, said, briefly, 

“ Nada. There is nothing there, senor.” 

“But the dog? Where is Marinero?” asked 
Sebastiano, impatiently. 

| “ Gone, also, senor,” returned Manoel, va¬ 

cantly staring about him. 

“A dog! Has the senor lost a dog?” inter¬ 
posed the boatman, catching at the only word 
| audible in the conversation. 

“ Yes, a large, brown dog,” replied Sebastiano, 
hastily. “ Have you seen him ?” 

“ Sim, Senor; but let us back out of this nasty 
hole, since the dog is not here, and then I will 
tell the senor all I know of it, which is not 
much.” 

“Quisk then, fellow! There, now you can 
speak. What is it, for God's sake?” 

“ Why, only this, senor. I was out this morn¬ 
ing, fishing with this boy, who is my son. It 
was about ten o'clock, and we had had no luck, 
when, all at once, Tomazinho called out, that he 
saw a dead porpoise, with another swimming 
beside it, and pointed to two black spots upon 
the water a long way off; so we shifted the snil, 
and ran down toward them, thinking that, if 
they should be really porpoises, we could bring 
them in for the sake of the oil. But, coming 
closer, I soon mode out that the floating thing 

was no fish ; but- Well, senor, I am a poor 

man, and I do not wish to get into* trouble, or to 
be called upon to say one thing or another, and I 
do not know what the floating thing was, nor I do 
not want to know. As for the other, it was a 
dog—there can be no harm in saying that; and, 
when he saw the boat, he put his two fore paws 
upon the thing without a name, and threw back 
his head, and howled so awfhlly. Oh, senor I 
I can hear that howl now; and if there is death 


or ill-luck in my house within a year, I shall 
know that I was warned of it then.” 

“ But what did you do ? Where are they now?” 
asked Sebastiano, breathlessly. 

“ I put down my helm, and got away from that 
spot as fast and as far as I oould, senor; but, 
before I could get out of sight, I saw them go 
down —it went first, and the dog howled again, 
and dived after it, and neither of them rose 
again. That is all, senor.” 

And that was all! Nor could either Sebns- 
tiano, or the legal aid which he called in, dis* 
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cover more, for M&noel Jacinto had told every¬ 
thing that he knew. When all was done, it was 
found impossible to get beyoud the surmise, ad¬ 
vanced by Manoel in the first moments of the 
inquiry. The tide had been rising, at the time 
lie left the cave, on the occasion of his first visit, 
and probably the action of the water had gra¬ 
dually dislodged the body, which the last tide 
had left jammed in the crevice. Then it had 
floated out, and the faithful dog had followed his 
master in death as he hud in life; followed him 
until the last terrible moment in which the sea 
had reclaimed the awful witness which for a time 
she had given up. 

Let this conclusion be true or false, it was the 
only solution ever reached in the matter of 
8 enor Clarimundo de Tasc hi era’s mysterious dis¬ 
appearance, and most persons accepted it as the 
true one. Most persons also regarded it as fairly j 
proved that the missing man had come to his 
death in the gloomy and intricate apartments 
used as offices by Francisco Diaz; but the usu¬ 
rer's money-bags were deep, and his influence 
both powerful and secret; and, although not 
only Sebastiano de Taschiera, but several of the 
wealthiest and most respected among his father's 
friends, labored incessantly and arduously to 
bring home proof to the doors behind which the 
murdered man had disappeared forever. They 
never obtained more than a cursory examination 
of the notary and his servant Macaco, which ex¬ 
amination resulted in the declaration by the 
hi corruptible magistrate before whom he was 
brought, that no shadow of suspicion attached to 
the most illustrious Senor Diaz; and a warning 
to his accusers that further proceedings might 
subject them to an action for libel from the 
object of their present attack. 

“ He’s right in that, my poor boy. You may 
easily hurt yourself by staying here longer, but 
you can’t reach him. Come home with me now, 
and leave the matter to Qod, who alone knows 
the truth.” 

So counselled Senor Joachim, with whom Se¬ 
bastiano had been staying during the time of 
Cite investigation; and the son, drooping his 
head upon his breast, and gnawing his lip to 
keep back his tears of rage and disappointment, 
followed his wise old friend without a word. 
But once outside of the court-house, he bade Senor 
Joachim adieu, in a few brief and bitter words, 
and set out at once for Os Mysterios alone, and 
on foot. 

Senor Joachim looked after him for a moment, 
then went on his way muttering, 

“ Poor lad ! poor lad 1 Well, he will tire him¬ 
self out, and he can swear, or rave as he pleases 


on that lonely road, and it will do him good. 
New wine must have time to work itself clear.” 

At home a new sorrow awaited Sebastiano. 
Margaret, having comforted him as far as she 
was able, and heard all his story and his resolves, 
said at lost, 

“ To-morrow I must go down into the town, and 
put myself under the care of the United Stated 
Consul, until I can find a passage to Itnly, where 
1 still mean to live.” 

“You will leave me!” stammered Sebastiano, 
turning lividly pale, and staggering as if he had 
received a blow. 

Margaret smiled wanly. 

“ I must. 1 cannot imagine a more soothing 
and satisfying life than that we have lived here 
for the last few months; but you will yourself 
confess that it is impossible for you and me to 
continue it, now that we are alone.” 

“ There is one way, oh, minha sen ora !” said 
Sebastiano, passionately. “Become my wife? 
You know how entirely 1 love you ; you shall see 
how unswervingly I will strive to deserve you. 
I will-” 

“Hush, hush, Sebastiano! I will tell you, 
although I had thought to carry the secret to my 
grave. I am already a wife. My name is Mar¬ 
garet Gresham. I was married by my parents 
to a man I never loved. I met another, to whom, 
before I knew it, I had given all my heart. My 
husband suspected me, accused me, allowed 
others to share his suspicions; he, the other, 
urged me to fly with him. Oh, Sebastiano ! the 
cruel, cruel suffering of those days! It comes 
back upon me now with every word I speak.” 

“Say no more, senora! 1 love you, and I 
trust you; but I will no longer pursue you with 
an affection you cannot, should not, return.” 

“ Nay, but listen still, for I must tell all, now 
that I have opened the seals. The husband per¬ 
secuted me, the lover tempted me, and I saw no 
relief, no safety hut in flight; and without con¬ 
fiding my purpose to one human being, I fled; 
traveled under an assumed name to New Yc 
took passage for myself in the Kraken, and in¬ 
tended to settle in Genoa, or some Italian city, 
and remain there for my whole life, having for¬ 
tunately a sufficient fortune of my own to enable 
me to live independently of my husband. But 
now-” 

“ Now you will do the same, except that I will 
go and live near you, not speaking to you, if you 
do not wish; not even letting you see me, if you 
so decide, but breathing the same air, walking 
through the Bftme streets—living near you, and 
dying near you. That is all I wish, Margaretta. 
It is not too much, is it?” 
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This lofty, self-devption, this rare love, moved 
her deeply. 

“ I had not thought to find such happiness 
again in life,” she said, with tears in her eyes, 
“to meet such unselfish, unasking love! Oh, 
Sebastiano, if I might choose, I would ask no 
better than to pass it here, but-” 

At this moment Josefa interrupted them. 

“ There is a gentleman asking for the Senora 
Americana,” she said ; “ and he has ridden from 
the Cidade upon such a beautiful horse.” 

“ A gentleman!” cried Margaret, in astonish¬ 
ment. “Who can it be? There must be some 
mistake. I kaow no one here.” 

“Shall I go and see for you?” interposed Se¬ 
bastiano. 

“Oh, do! It must be you he wants. Josefa 
hAs made a mistake.” 

Sebastiano turned and entered the house. He 
was absent for several minutes. When ho came 
back, his whole manner was changed. He re¬ 
turned, escorting a handsome, well-dressed man, 
whose pallid face and nervous manner, suggested 
something more than an ordinary morning call. 

“ This gentleman says that he Is a friend of 
yours, senora,” said the young host, gravely. 
“ I will leave you to talk with him at your lei¬ 
sure. If you should need me, I am in the garden.” 

With these words he turned and left the two 
alone. 

But Margaret hardly heard him, her eyes were 
fixed upon the guest with a look of startled terror. 

“Morton Winchester!” she cried, in a low, 
half-frightened tone, neither giving or withhold¬ 
ing the hands. 

But the other seized them in both his. 

“Yes, dear Margaret,” he said, hurriedly, and 
with emotion. “ Yes, I have found you, and 
almost by a miracle. The captain of the Kraken, 
and some of his men, were picked up, and 
brought home. I talked with them, and Singleton 
told me that he saw you alive, just before he was 
hurt—you see how incoherent I am, but you will 
understand. He told me that the wreck was not 
very far from these islands, and that if by any 
wonderful chance you had escaped, it was there 
that you should first be sought. I took passage 
in the first vessel I could find. I heard before 
I landed that you wers here. Oh, Margaret! 
I have found you ! I have found you !” 

And almost overcome by his unfeigned emo¬ 
tions, the old lover, for he it was, bowed his 
head and kissed the hands still grasped in his. 

But Margaret withdrew them decisively, and 
her voice was cold and calm ns she asked, 

“ And why did you seek me so eagerly, Mr. 
Winchester? If I left home, country, name, 


everything for the sake of turning my back upon 
the trouble you had brought upon me, why 
should you follow, or rather pursue, and per¬ 
secute me with the memories I have tried so 
hard to shake off?” 

“ Do you ask why, Margarot ? It is because I 
love you—love you more madly than ever I did, 
and because you may now accept my love with¬ 
out shame or fear. Your husband is dead.” 

“ Dead !” she cried, in a whisper of horror. 

“Yea. I have brought proof, lest you should 
refuse to believe me. Look at this certificate.” 

She took the paper, glanced at it, read it over 
and over, and finally put it aside. 

Winchester watched her anxiously. 

“And now, Margaret?” 

She looked up at him, coldly. 

“And now, Mr. Winchester,” she said, “I 
have to ask your congratulations upon my ap¬ 
proaching marriage.” 

“ Your marriage! Good God ! with whom ?” 

“With the Senor Sebastiano de Taschiera, the 
son of my late host in this house.” 

“ But how could you engage yourself to him, 
or any man,” stammered Winchester. “You 
did not know of Mr. Gresham's death until I told 
you two minutes ago.” 

“ Senor de Taschiera was making me an offer 
of his hand as you arrived, Mr. Winchester. If 
you had not come, if I had continued to believe 
my husband alive, I should hare refused him. 
Now I shall accept him, as soon as you are 
gone.” 

He stepped back, as if struck by a blow, and 
put his hand to his head. 

“And this is your revenge fbr my too ardent 
love and entreaties of other days,” he said, at 
last, slowly finding words. 

“ As you will,” she replied. 

His face grew dark with anger. “Take care, 
madam, take care,” he said, “that it docs not 
prove a two-edged sword, and wound you even 
more cruelly than it does me.” 

“ I will take the risk, sir,” replied Margaret, 
with dignity. “ Thanks for your caution. Now 
accept advice in return.” Her form seemed to 
swell and grow in height, as she answered. 
“ Never seek again to mislead a woman from 
the path of duty, which is the path of right, by 
appealing to an old and thwarted affection. Sir, 
if I had listened to you,” she spoke warmly, now, 
“I should have lost, not only my good name, 
but my own self-respect. Also, in time, I doubt 
it not, your love. Your love!” she added, with 
scorn. “ Can such a selfish liking, which, to 
gratify itself, would involve its object in ruin, 
be love in reality? No, never! It is but a 
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base passion; and I thank God I found it out in 
time.” 

Her listener oowered before her. Hh made 
no reply. 

She wared her hand for him to go. 

But as he turned, crest-fallen, to obey the im¬ 
perious gesture, Margaret poured the last drop 
into his cup, by saying, courteously, but coldly, 

“ May I offer you some refreshment, after 
your ride, before you leave?” 

With a muttered execration, Mr. Winchester, 
wheeled on his feet, and forgetting even the bow, 
strode from the apartment. 


Margaret, as she spoke, had summoned the 
servant. 

“ Show this gentleman to his horse,” she said, 
as the servant appeared. 

A minute after, the iron-clad hoofs of a steed 
were heard clattering down the rocky road. 

Margaret waited till the sound had receded 
in the distance, then, leaning over the railing 
of the balcony, she called, softly, into the gar¬ 
den below. 

11 Sebostiano mio! Will you come to me ?” 

The next instant Sebostiano had leaped over 
the low railing, and was by her side. 


MILLY. 

BY MARIA S. LADD. 


Os the slope, or at the lea, 

Littlo Milly, you would And her 

Oft on Summer afternoons, 

With the sunset soft behind her. 

Sometimes Tlarry, proud and high. 
Owner of these lauds around her; 

Hastening homeward with his game. 

On the slope had, singing, found her. 

And the maid’s blue, smUiug eyes, 

And her low And cheerful laughter. 

Had a magnet's power, which drew 
Harry, lea-ward, often after. 

Seeking, then, to win her love. 

Ho but found her cold and shy; 

Ofttimes, when he came to seek her. 

She from oat the Aeld would fly. 

And the reason he would know 
Of tho change when she was near him; 

Had she for litre such dislike, 

Or, he asked her, did she fear him 7 

** Yes,” said Milly, M yes, I fear you; 

Mary Daria was my fHond, 

Young *Squlre Hartly, all the Summer, 
Sought her footsteps to attend; 


“ And, at last, when Mary loved him. 
Then he said that they mast part; 

Soon he left her, wed another, 

And it broke her trusting heart” 

With her head bent down, and blushing, 
These were all her low replies; 

Low, but fitly were they spoken— 

Little Milly, true and wise. 

Quickly, then, her lover said, 

M Maiden, I would giro my life, 

Gould I make your own but happy, 

And to call you, some day, wife. 

M I, of men, would be the proudest, 

And my loro would never wane; 

All my heart would beat with pleasure, 
Though it now but throbs with pain.” 

How could sho resist believing 
High-bred Harry at her feet, 

Earnest, loving7 and she listened— 
Little Milly, true and sweet. 

Doubts no longer can disturb her, 

Sho sits happy at his side; 

Bluo eyes smiling choer upon lilm— 

She is now young Harry’s bride. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 

BY CLARA B. UBATR. 


She lost the hope her childhood knew, 
Of wealth, and fame, and ease; 

Of home, whora all things lovely g rew, 
And all things seemed to please. 

She lost tho earnest, simple ftuth 
That keeps the children sweet; 

The tooder plants of confidence 
That blossom round their feet. 

She gained a faith that stood the storm, 
And mot tho shock of years; 

And still was here, more pure and warm, 
Than when it tret appears. 


And confidence, that plant that grows 
So slowly, we are told, 

Took root In more congenial soil. 

And bore an hundred fold. 

Her Iom was great—so great, the world 
A sadder aspect wore; 

For through the glass of self-distrust 
She saw the blight it bore. 

Untold her gain. God’s purposes 
Are wreathed in harmony. 

Our puny lives no ripple make 
On His eternal sea. 
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BY ADA L. FLSTCBIE. 


I hxa&d the roll of the carriage-wheels up the 
avenue, and, being sure that the visitors were 
those I most dreaded, I caught up my “sun¬ 
down,” with its broad, blue ribbon, and, book in 
hand, ran down the back-stairs, and out into the 
cool, old garden. The blazing sun of a July 
day reached me here only through the thick 
leaves of the old orchard-trees, and there ever 
seemed a sweet breeze wandering among them, 
while the leaves of other trees were hot and 
still. 

But I could not tarry even here, beneath my 
favorite old pear-tretf, where the ubiquitous and 
all-powerful “Billy,’ 1 had made me a seat of 
moss and stones. Auntie would be sure to look 
for me there, and 1 would be called back to 
meet Mrs. Lacy and her daughters; to sit primly 
in the parlor, with hands folded, and listen while 
44 madame” discoursed of 44 the city.” Miss 
Nora lisped out her regrets that 44 there were so 
few eligible young gentlemen in this horrid coun- 
try townand Miss Minnie, who aspired to be a 
44 Wooer of the Muses,” would go into ecstasies 
over the last new poem. Oh, dear 1 It was bad 
enough to be bothered with them in the city; 
but when I had run away from mamma and 
Newport, just to be, as the poet says, 44 a child 
once more,” I could not stand it! So I ran still 
farther down the garden-walk. Adjoiniug ours 
was another garden, on precisely the same plan, 
and separated from it by an old stone-wall, 
covered with mosses and lichens. 

(far’s was always tidily kept, while the other 
showed neglect, its owner being then in Europe. 
Above the wall, on our neighbor’s ground, an 
ancient apple-tree, which had never known the 
pruning-knife, reared its glossy head, and its 
branches, lapping and iutertwining, formed a 
seat, which, while it made an easy resting-place, 
was completely screened from view by the dense 
foliage. With a readiness that showed my ac¬ 
quaintance with the spot, and, with more rapi¬ 
dity than grace, I scrambled up the wall, caught 
a convenient branch, and swung myself into my 
lair, 44 entirely forgetful of my dignity as a young 
lady,” os poor Miss B. used to say, when 44 we 
girls” shocked her nice notions of propriety at 
44 Holyoke Seminary.” With a low laugh of ex¬ 
ultation, I heard auntie calling, and Billy an¬ 
swer, 44 Shore I dunno whar Miss Madge is, less’n 


its under de par tree.” Then all was Btill, and I 
knew they had given me up. 

I opened my book, with a feeling of pride at 
the success of my manoeuvre, and, in a few mo¬ 
ments, was deeply interested in. my peorless 
44 Ivanhoe.” Again and again I had perused the 
volume; but there was always a charm for me in 
its unequaled description of the days of chivalry. 
How I used to dream over it, even iq my pro¬ 
saic 44 seminary” days, over my 44 extra work” of 
Wednesday mornings, over algebra or “Hepos,” 
in silent study hours, wishing I could have lived 
then, could have been some such 44 fair ladye” 
as Rowena, and been loved by such a knight as 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe I 

Flown were my thoughts from the dull days 
of tho nineteenth century, and reveling in the 
past, when they were suddenly brought back by 
a step on the gravel-walk in the Larcom garden! 
Two summers had I passed here, and never 
before had its deep stillness been disturbed. 
Parting the leaves cautiously, I peered out. Yes, 
surely. Coming down the walk that led to my 
apple-tree, was a tall, manly figure, with slow 
step and absent mien. 

I trembled in my seat, as the thought flashed 
through my brain. Some of the dead and gone 
Larcoms, roused by my intrusion on their do¬ 
main, has determined for revenge! But, no! 
This was the figure of a young, and—yes, even 
then I saw it—handsome man, attired in a mo¬ 
dern garb; and I had always heard that ghosts 
must have a shroud or winding-sheet. 

On he came, and, as he drew nearer, the real 
solution of the enigma seized me. Irish Katie 
had that very morning told me that, 44 Faith and 
it was young Doctker Larcom had come home from 
Inglan , and it was her aunt was going to be house¬ 
keeper to the poor, dear young gentleman, who 
had neither mother or sister.” She had handed 
me my letters from home, at the moment, and I 
did not honor her remarks with much attention. 
This, then, was Paul Larcom. The young gen¬ 
tleman sauntered on until he reached the tree, 
his dark eyes glancing keenly over his somewhat 
dilapidated possessions, and there, to my utter 
horror and discomfiture, he paused ! Then, oh, 
ye Fates! threw himself down on the sod grass 
beneath it I Was ever maiden in such predica. 
ment ? Not daring to stir, I sat thero looking 
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down at the handsome, upturned face. Evi¬ 
dently his thoughts were very pleasant ones, for 
a smile played round the corner of his heavy 
mustache. He was handsome—there was no 
doubt about that; but I hated him heartly, os 
he lay there, so nonchalant and graceful, while 
I, like a wild bird, was perched above him. I 
was very comfortable a few minutes before; but 
now, a scat in the stocks could not have been 
more irksome. How bitterly I reproached my¬ 
self for my hoydenish disposition, which my 
stately mother had so often condemned, and 
which auntie groaned in spirit over. Here I 
was, for the rest of the afternoon, for the wretch 
had his book and segar with him. And Lizzie 
Morris and EUie were to come in half an hour 
to go berrying I Mrs. Lacy and suite were gone, 
and I heard the carriage roll away; then heard 
auntie*s voice again, and knew that the girls 
were waiting for me. 

Getting desperate, I looked down again. Eu" 
reka! my time had come ! Tennyson had slipped 
out of his hand; his segar was smoked out, and 
monsieur , with his hat over his face, hod gone off 
into dreamland ! Shaking my hand savagely at 
the unconscious form, I cautiously left my fort¬ 
ress. and prepared to descend. The “ weird sis¬ 
ters three” must surely have been leagued against 
me that day, for, as I reached the wall, “ I van- 
hoe” slipped out of my fingers, and fell down 
into monsieur*s face, while 1, alarmed and con¬ 
fused, lost my precarious foothold, and followed 
it, falling a bruised and almost senseless moss of 
blue muslin at De Larcom’s feet I 

Seeming in no wise disconcerted by such an 
unexpected vision, the young man sprang to my 
assistance; but 1 motioned him away—somewhat 
tragically, I fear, from the way his lip curved— 
and assayed to rise unaided. But, alas! my 
treacherous ankle failed me! It had received 
a severe sprain in the fall, and the keen pain 
fairly took my breath away. 

“ Will you not let me assist you, Miss May¬ 
nard ?*' he said. “ I fear vou are hurt badly.” 

His voice brought back my fast-departing 
courage, for a moment, and I answered, haugh- 
tily, 

“ If you will have the kindness to call one of 
the servants from Maynard Lodge, sir?” and he 
departed, with a polite bow. 

Then my wounded pride gave way, and, lean¬ 
ing my bead against the wall; what, with pain 
and mortification, I burst, into tears. But, when 
I heard him coming, bracing myself against, 
and clinging to the wall, 1 managed to be standing 
when he reached me. Both voice and face were 
anxious now, as he said, ! 


“ 1 could see no one, and cannot leave you 
alone. May I not assist you?” 

I thanked him coldly. 

“ I could walk now,” and I made the attempt; 
but, instead, straightway fell into Dr. Larcom’s 
arms, in a dead faint. 

I knew no more, until I found myself on the 
sofa, in auntie's room, with the girls standing 
near me, with pallid faces, while auntie herself 
was busily engaged in bathing my blue and swol¬ 
len ankle. Dr. Laroom had disappeared. With 
a fresh burst of tears, I buried my face in the 
pillow, and vainly wished I could bury myself 
out of the notice of the girls, who plied me with 
eager questions, until auntie sent them away, 
because I looked so much like fainting again. 
Dr. Larcom had just brought me to the house, 
she said, saying I had had a severe fall. It 
was not until the next day that I told the dear 
soul all about my escapade, making her promise 
“ never to tell,” and. promising, in turn, “ never 
to do so any more.” Aunt Margaret thought 
nearly everything “ niece Margaret” did was 
right. 

That afternoon, Billy, rolling his eyes, and 
making a great display of ivory, came in with a 
package, directed to “ Miss Maynard.” Although 
I knew it was my “ Ivanhoe,” I made auntie open 
it, because she was Miss Maynard. A note fell 
out, as she opened the book. I utterly refused 
to read it, so auntie read it aloud. It was only 
this, 

“ Will Miss Maynard allow her neighbor to 
call this evening, and inquire after her health ?” 

“You may answer it, auntie, if you wish.” 

“Oh, Madge I you really must; it won’t be 
polite!” 

But Madge was incorrigible, so Miss Margaret 
Maynard answered Dr. Larcom’s note, saying 
that’ she would be glad to see him. 

I was feverish and restless, and made auntie 
promise to receive Dr. Larcom in the “ summer 
parlor,” an adjoining room. I don’t know how 
it happened, but I was lying half on the sofh, 
and half in auntie's lap, and, as sho rocked and 
sang to me, I drifted off into pleasant slumbers. 
I awoke from a dream, where apple-trees and 
dark eyes were strangely mingled, to find the 
owner of the eyes in the room, in a pleasant con¬ 
versation with my aunt, who still held me in her 
arms! 

Every girl who reads this can imagine my feel¬ 
ings. My white wrapper was spotless, but wo* 
fully rumpled ; my hair had fallen, in a tumbled 
mass, from the blue ribbon that had held it back. 
Well, a more woe-begone object could hardly 
have been found than was Miss Madge Maynard. 
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1 didn’t know whether to laugh or cry; but my 
doubt was put to rest by a merry gleam in the 
eyes that met mine, and a ringing peal of laugh¬ 
ter startled poor auntie, who murmured some¬ 
thing about “ not really knowing what that child 
would do next.” Dr. Larcom joined my laugh— 
and, from that moment, we were friends. He 
stayed but a little while, and, when he was gone, 

I derived great satisfaction from the fact that he 
had asked permission to come again! I began 
to think the matter over. Our meeting was awk¬ 
ward, of course; but then surely this young man 
had a right to wander wherever he pleased, in 
his own grounds, and I, as surely, had no right 
to get angry with him, because he found me in 
his apple-tree. 

A fortnight passed in that sultry, summer wea¬ 
ther, before I was able to leave the house; but 
they were pleasant weeks. 

The girls came in often, and regaled me with 
town news; while Dr. Larcom came in the moon¬ 
lit evenings, and read to me from Scott. The 
words of “ Marmlon/’ and “ Lady of the Lake,” 
still sound musically in my ears, when I think of 
that glorious summer, now a thing of the past. 
And, when I grew better, we had long walks 
and rides through the green woods, and talks 
about the fairies and nymphs who dwell in the 
cool shades. 

How sorry I was when a letter came from 
mamma, announcing her return to the city, and 
adrising me to come, as “the Beason would opon 
early.” 

It was something strange to me that Dr. Lar¬ 
com had never broached the 41 apple-tree” sub¬ 
ject. I almost wished he would sometime, so 
that I could see what he did think of a young 
lady who would climb an apple-tree, and fall at 
the feet of innocent and unsuspecting young men. 
I kept putting off my return home, until I was 
really afraid mamma would c. me after me. 

An autumn picnic had been planned, and one 
afternoon a party of girls and Dr. Larcom were 
standing at our gate, discussing the final arrange¬ 
ments, when, looking down the road, I saw a 
lithe, slender figure approaching. The step was 
elastic, and the head proudly carried, and, os he 
drew nearer, I recognized Lawrence Moore, my 
cousin and adopted brother, whom I had not 
seen for two long years. Forgetting politeness 
and decorum, as usual, I darted away from the 
group, and ran to meet him. The dear boy caught 
me in his arms, and kissed me, saying, “areyou 
really glad to see your sailor-boy, darling?” I 
could not help it then—his voice, the uniform— 
all brought back to me so vividly my only bro¬ 
ther, who had gone out with him a brave, young 


midshipman, and who now lay sleeping beneath 
the waves of old ooean. A Hood of tears was my 
only answer. When we reached the group, the 
tears were still glittering on my lashes; but 
there was a world of pride in my voice, as I in¬ 
troduced my sailor. 

He was soon at home with the girls ; but Dr. 
Larcom’s greeting was rather ceremonious, and 
he declined coming in ; but, in my joy, I hardly 
noticed that. Laurence had come for me, “ with 
positive orders from the commodore,” he said; 
but I begged him to stay until our picnic was 
over. 

We passed a happy ovening together, except 
when thoughts of Harry would arise, and Lau¬ 
rie’s voice would tremble ns he spoke of him. 
But then I know our darling is at rest; there 
was no purer, nobler soul than his. 

The morning dawned gloriously, and Dr. Lar¬ 
com’s span of black horses was before my door 
at an early hour. Laurie was on horseback, and 
in the gnyest of moods. Many a sweet face 
flushed at his coming, and many a henrt sad¬ 
dened when the gallant young officer left thorn. 

But Dr. Larcom was so reticent and sober that 
mischievous Ellie Morris asked him, “ who was 
the gorgon who had turned him into stone?” 
He scarcely spoke to me after our arrival, and 
paid attentive court at the Shrihe of Miss Nora 
Lacy. I don’t think I ever saw that girl as silly 
and frivolous as she was that day. And I was 
never so gay, although there was a secret weight 
at my heart. For me, I was glad when the festi¬ 
val was over, and I had bidden them all good- 
by, for I was to leave at daylight next morning. 
Piqued at Dr. Larcom’s indifference, I instigated 
Laurence to procure a lady’s horse and saddle, 
and very coolly infbrmed the gentleman that I 
should ride home with my cousin, as I wished to 
show him the view from a certain hill. “ As 
you wish, Miss Maynard,” was the answer, and 
this was our good-by. 

The next morning we were on our way ere 
dawn. Laurence thought I must certainly have 
left my heart behind me, and I began to think 1 
had. 

In three weeks more Laurie’s ship had weighed 
anchor, and left many sad hearts behind it. 
Somehow I didn’t enjoy the winter, as I had the 
one before. More than once, at some gay party 
or ball, I had found my thoughts winging back 
to the little country town and dear auntie; and 
conscience smote roe many a time, because I 
thought more of a certain disciple of Esculapius 
than of the dear old lady. 

Christmas came, with a grand ball at the man¬ 
sion of Mrs. Clare, the leader of fashion in Go- 
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tharn, and, as I stood before mamma that night, 
“ You will do, Alice; white suits you best/’ she 
said, in her calm way; but her eye sparkled 
while papa clasped me in his arms, and whis¬ 
pered, “ My little Pearl 1” 

I have never described myself to you, dear 
reader, nor shall I now. I am no extraordinary 
beauty, yet I flatter myself I cannot be called 
ugly. Was it Dr. Larcom once compared my 
eyes to 44 pansies, with the dew upon them?” 
Pshaw 1 

The ball was like all such affairs—brilliant; 
and I enjoyed it, as girls of nineteen will. I was 
talking to tf certain distinguished Senator, in the 
oourse of the evening, and watching the waltzers, 
whom papa will not let me join, when, suddenly, 
I heard our hostess say to my next neighbor, 

41 Miss Graves, allow me. Dr. Larcom, my 
particular friend.” 

For one moment, the lights all mingled to¬ 
gether strangely, and I heard, as in a dream, 
the voice of my distinguished friend propose a 
promenade. I sadly fear he was inclined to 
take bock the praise he had bestowed upon 
me the night before, as 14 the most intelligent 
young lady of my acquaintance, sir;” for my an¬ 
swers after that were at random. I was really 
glad when Charlie Vane claimed my hand for the 
next cotillion. Ourvw-a-etv was Dr. Larcom with 
Miss Graves. I only gave him a distant bow ; 
but his joyous, triumphant smile set my heart to 
fluttering, strangely. When the set was ended, 
he resigned his partner, and hurried to my side. 

44 Miss Madge, if you are not engaged, will you 
give me the next set?” 

44 Certainly, Dr. Larcom; when did you leave 

He made some reply, I don’t remember what, 
and drew my arm in his—the same earnest, 
handsome face, the same tender, manly voice. 

44 1 do not want to dance, Madge. Will you go 
into the conservatory with me?” Out from the 
heated air and bewildering glare of gaslight; 
in among the rare flowers, where the fountains 
splashed and sparkled, we went. 


44 My Pearl,” he said, 44 do you know why I 
am here?” 

I tried to jest, but could not; the laugh died 
on my lips. Now, dear reader, you know exactly 
what’s coming, so I’ll not tell you how Paul Lar¬ 
com told his love for me. He did love me, and 
had, he said, with a mischievous smile, since 
44 the first day we met,” and had hoped, until he 
saw my affectionate meeting with my cousin, that 
I loved him. Then he had doubted, until auntie 
explained to him the reason why I loved him so. 
And I, being a truthful girl, could only answer 
44 yes,” when he asked me if I * 4 loved him 
now.” 

Contrary to all known precedents, the 44 course 
of true love” ran ro smoothly, that, six months 
from that day, I stood with Paul Larcom at Lar¬ 
com House, its mistress and his bride. 

The old place had been renovated, but not 
modernized, and the garden made so beautiful 
I hardly knew it. 

I took my husband’s arm, and we wandered 
down the walk, until we stood beneath the old 
apple-tree, with its gnarled trunk and sweeping 
branches. A rustic seat had been placed there, 
and we sat down in the shade. 

44 Madge,” said my husband, his eye dancing 
with mischief, 44 what wouM you say if I told 
you that I knew you were in the tree all the 
time, on that eventftil day ?” 

44 Paul I” 

44 Yes, my darling! I was standing at the 
door of the old house there, when I saw a bright 
head and blue dress flash dong the wall, and 
disappear in the tree, and so-” 

44 Oh, Paul! 4 ’ I said, springing to my feet. 
44 You were not asleep at all ?” 

44 No, little girl, and you don’t know how I 
regretted it, when you were hurt so badly, and 
would not let me help you. But Madge,” and 
he drew me down to his side again, 44 when I 
found my heart was gone, I comforted myself 
with the reflection that I wasn’t the first man 
who had been undone by means of a woman and 
an apple-tree in the garden!” 


MARGUERITE. 

BY MART B. OOHEE8ET. 


I pluck the petals one bj one— 
They fall upon the daisied plot; 

I sing for every petal gone, 

Ho loves me, or be loves me not. 

I pluck them, anxious, one by one, 
Are all the sweet old vows forgot? 


Is nil my heart's long strength undone? 
He loves me, or he loves me not 

But m my task is well-nigh done, 

A voice lings through the quiet spot 
Betwixt the shadow and the sun, 

44 Why fesir that I should love yon not? 4 * 
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It was only a flirtation, to begin with. Meg 
Chiltern was twenty-two, had been three years 
out of school, and in society, in such a very 
moderate way as was possible for a highly-con¬ 
nected, well-bred girl, who had to lire with her 
mother on an income of twenty-fire hundred 
dollars a year. Everything is relative, and the 
Chilterns belonged, by inheritance, in a set 
where this nice little yearly maintenance was 
considered poverty, and commiserated accord¬ 
ingly. 

Mrs. Chiltern was at onoe the sweetest-natnred 
and the most self-sacrificing of women, and had 
managed, by existing one soarcely knew how, 
herself to educate Meg as if she had been a 
young lady with great expectations; and now, 
naturally enough, she looked for her reward— 
rather counted on being mother-in-law “to a 
highly magnificent three-tailed bashaw/’ She 
was, possibly, a little disappointed that Meg’s 
three years of young ladyhood had so far borne I 
no matrimonial fruits, but she was quite too j 
sweet and tender to say so; and now she had | 
come to Newport—to the old boarding-house at the j 
Point, with its pier running out into the bay— ! 
for a season of rest and refreshing before the 
next winter campaign should begin. 

Coming there, she had quite unexpectedly run 
into danger, for Maurice Glendower was there 
before her. Qlendowor was handsome; a great, 
strong, manly fellow, with big. passionate eyes, 
a massive sweep of brow, over which his thick, 
dark hair waved carelessly, a haughty nose, and 
full, fond lips, half hidden by brown beard and 
silky mustache. He prided himself a little on 
the good old Welch blood of the Glendowers, 
though his own branch of the family had been 
poor as churclt mice for a couple of centuries. 
He was thoroughbred, a man of thought as well 
as of culture, and by profession an artist. Mrs. 
Chiltern, whom his handsome face and gallant, 
debonnair manners had attracted at first, turned 
away sorrowfully when she learned this latter 
fact, and began to feel that she had brought her 
lamb into perilous vicinage to the wolf, and to 
wonder how it would do to oancol her two months’ 
arrangement about board, and beat an inglorious 
retreat from Newport Point. Meg frowned down 
thU idea the moment it was suggested. 

•* Had mamma no mere confidence in her com* 


mon sense than to run with her out of danger as 
if she were a baby Y Perhaps she might flirt 
with Mr. Glendower a little, just to keep her 
hand in, if he showed himself disposed; but 
danger 1 She appreciated the good things of 
this world quite too highly to throw away her 
ohanoe of them for a pair of broad shoulders and 
two passionate, dark eyes.” 

So Mrs. Chiltern was fain to be content, only 
she did meekly venture to suggest that she 
would be happier if they wouldn’t flirt much; 
in her experience, she had always found it ill 
playing with fire; one was so apt to get burnt. 

“ Never fear,” Meg answered, lightly; “ I 
am fire-proof, clothed about with a conscious sense 
of poverty, as if it were a robe of asbestos.” 

Of Meg Chiltern herself I have so far said 
nothing; but I have seen few girls of whom H 
would be .so difficult to make a picture. Her 
hair and her complexion were splendid, but she 
had not a single really fine feature, though she 
always produced the effect of beauty. Her clear, 
bright eyes were a thought too small; her nose 
was piquaat, perhaps, but fer from classic, and 
her lips were too full. Bui her faoe had its own 
ever-varying charm. It changed with every 
thought, took color from every mood. Her taste 
in dress was perfect; her neek-tyes were mar¬ 
vels ; and her gloves and boots would have done 
oredit to a French woman. 

Maurice Glendower beheld, admired, and from 
that moment had eyes and ears only for her. 

It is a grand old house for a flirtation, that 
old mansion on the Point, with its spacious red 
cedar stair-case, with wide landings, fromwhich 
windows look seaward; its curious nooks here 
and there; its jutting pier, where a sail-boat 
waits always your pleasure* or row-boats swing 
with the tides. Mrs. Chiltern would fain have 
matronized her daughter oarefully; but, poor 
woman, the sea did make her so dreadfully sick, 
that it was like carrying a Jonah to have her 
white, scared faoe oo.*«Kl; and Meg, who ruled 
her with a high hand, though neither of them 
knew it, made her stay at home. Miss Chiltern 
did not feel bound to remain in-doors herself, 
however. She had oome to Newport to get all 
the good she eould. Mr. Glendower was so 
careful, so safe, sueh an excellent sailor, and 
. then he had to be out constantly. He was 
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artist-like, in pursuit of the picturesque; and 
what more natural than that he should daily set 
sail in search of it. It was very kind of him to 
be troubled with Meg, though she held his 
sketch-book for him, to be sure, and made her¬ 
self as helpful as she could. Still it was very 
kind of him to take her. Of course, he offered 
to take any of the other ladies also; but if they 
were too busy or too lazy to go often, that was 
no reason why she, Meg, should not get all the 
sea-change fate offered her; and so they sailed, 
and they sailed, and what should they do but 
sail? 

They understood each other's positions tho¬ 
roughly. Early in their acquaintance, Meg hod 
told him, with the frankness which especially 
characterized that young lady, and distinguished 
her from most others, precisely how much she 
and her mother had to live on; what a cramped, 
limited existence it was in some ways, and how 
the copartnership depended on her wholly to 
retrieve its desperate fortunes, by bringing in a 
new member, who should hold the sinews of 
war. 

“ I understand/' Qlendower said, & little 
gloomily. “ It was kind of you to tell me. I 
am forewarned and forearmed now. I was be¬ 
fore, for that matter. AH my wealth lies at the 
point of my brush. Whea l do well, I can come 
to Newport; when 1 do ill. I am pretty sure, at 
the worst, of a crust and an attic, honestly 
earned; bat I should never ask a young lady, 
who wears fashionable uniforms and wonderful 
neok-tyes, to share such uncertain prospects. 
So, now we comprehend the situation, and what 
is to hinder our forming a sort of Platonio com¬ 
bination ? Is that in your lino ?’ y 

The dark-gray eyes flashed up at him from 
under their jetty lashes, and then drooped 
again. 

“ Ispt in yours?” she asked, demurely. 

He looked at her a moment, this young, win¬ 
some girl, brighter than any creature he had 
even known before, leaning over the side of the 
boat, and dipping her white fingers in the water. 
He drew a long breath before he spoke. 

“ Yes, I think it is. Why not ? Let us try 
the experiment, then I shall be satisfied.’* 

So, having made matters straight, and thus 
satisfied the demands of conscience, these Pla¬ 
tonic friends sailed, as I said, through the sum¬ 
mer days of July and August. The Dumplings 
knew their keel. Brettton’s Cove tired of an¬ 
swering their calls to the echo. Sometimes, 
when the wind was strong, they went outside 
the harbor, and flew away before the gale, os if 
destiny were sweeping them on. And Meg 


Chiltern’s sea-change was something fine to wit¬ 
ness. New light was in her eyes, a color, never 
so bright before, on her cheeks. Her whole na¬ 
ture seemed deepening into passionate and ten¬ 
der womanhood. Mrs. Chiltern, meek soul, hod 
been silenced by the account her daughter gave 
of the mutual good understanding between her¬ 
self and Glendower. “ Pure Platonism I” The 
words sounded so grand and philosophical, that 
mamma wanted the courage to lift up the least 
little voice of protest. But she counted joyfully 
the diminishing days, and hailed every sunset 
with a deep breath of thanksgiving. 

And so the lost day came; 

On the morrow the Chilterns were to go back 
to Boston, and to-night Glendower was to return 
to New York, where his easel, and, as he hoped, 
his patrons, waited. 

“Hold the last fast,” he said, to Miss Chil¬ 
tern, as they came out of the break fhst-room that 
morning, with a look in his eyes before which 
her own drooped. “ Will you sail with me in 
pursuit of the Happy Islands ?” 

Meg went up stairs for her scarlet jacket and 
her saucy hat. She stopped, as she came down 
through the hall, to kiss her mother, with a ten¬ 
derness unusual in her manner before the world, 
for she was a girl who worshiped her house¬ 
hold gods in secret. 

“It is the last time, mamma,” she whis¬ 
pered with her kiss. “You have been very 
good and patient. Don’t worry about me now.” 

And Mrs. Chiltern thanked her stars that 
it was the last time, when she saw them walk¬ 
ing doWn the pier together, such a young, hand¬ 
some couple, in the Sunlight—Glendower bend¬ 
ing over to look into Meg’s eyes, and without 
even his sketch-book hi his hand, to make pre¬ 
tence of other interests. 

For a long time they sailed in silcnce. Meg 
had shrouded herself in blue tissue, and from 
behind it came no betraying tone. At last 
Glendower spoke. 

“I don’t often ask you to cfo anything, or 
quarrel with your ways* but, for this once, 
won’t you take off that veil ? I feel os if t were 
talking to an unknown woman behind a mask. 
And your clear, strong cblor need not fear sun 
or sea.” 

“ That is all you know about It,” she answered, 
nervously. “ I shall be burned to a cinder; but 
what matter ?” 

“ Do you mean what matter because / shall 
not see you to-morrow?” 

He bent forward with the words, and looked 
straight into her fkce, til! herllishes were low¬ 
ered, and the color deepened in her cheeks, but 
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she did not answer him. They went on in si¬ 
lence for another spaee, and then he said, with 
a curious huakiness in his voice, 

“ Meg, all this has been more to me than I 
meant or thought. Has it been anything to 
you ?” 

She made a desperate effort to steady her 
voioe, and reply calmly. 

44 Yes, it has been a pleasant summer, but I 
have never lost sight of facts/* 

“ Well, then, God knows / have. I have been 
letting myself feel toward you just as a man 
might who had a right to ask you to be his wife. 
Is it any use?” 

Meg Chiltern understood just then that she 
was a woman, and had been playing with fire. 
Lucky if, before the flame went out, her own 
heart should not be ashes. She tried 1 to be her 
gay, careless self still. 

“ I cannot be anything but a butterfly/* she 
said. “ Is it the fault of my education, or a de¬ 
fect of nature ? I do not know; but I told you 
my destiny in the first place, and nothing has 
occurred to make me change my mind. I was 
frank with you.” 

“ By heaven I yon were; and I thought your 
frankness had put me out of danger. And 
now, Meg Chiltern, take the truth away with 
you, that one man loves you as he loves his own 
soul; a poor, good-for-naught of a fellow, worth 
nothing at all, as the peoplo you live amongst 
reckon values, but a man capable of loving you 
with a man’s heart.’* 

She did not speak. Did he guess that her 
tears were falling fast into the water ? Her face 
was turned quite away from him. What she 
felt, only her own soul and God would know. 
When at length he Bpoke again, his voice was 
strangely tender. 

“ Forgive me,” he said; *• I am all wrong. I 
have no business to cause you pain. You were 
fkir and true from the first; but that does not 
make it any easier for me. I will not trouble 
you about myself, though. I am going to show 
you that I am capable of being your friend. 
But your friendship I do claim. I must hear 
from you sometimes. You will write to me, 
won’t you?** 

** Can I ? Is it right ? Is it safe f • 

M Safe! For what do you take me? I swear 
•olemly, that no eye but mine shall ever see one 
word you write me. You shall have every line 
back whenever you ask for it; and the moment 
you tell me to stop writing, because some one 
dsa has a claim on all your thoughts, I will obey 
you without one murmur.*’ 

M I did not need that promise,” she said, 


gently. 44 It was not that I doubted you; but 
you do not understand. It might be better for 
us both to forget than to keep memory alive by 
letters.” 

44 Forget 1 Well, if you can.” 

His bitterness conquered, when his entreaties 
had failed. With all her pride and spirit, Meg 
was a woman. 

44 1 will write,” she said, humbly and submis¬ 
sively. •• As to forgetting, / shall never blame 
you for anything so wise as that.” 

44 No; I think you never will.** 

Then he talked to her about his career—of 
the inspiration she would be, the success which 
the thought of her would make possible and cer¬ 
tain, until he almost persuaded himself, and 
perhaps secretly half persuaded her, that in time 
destiny might give them to each other. 

The next week he was writing to her from 
New York. Back at his work, he found himself 
less triumphantly master of the situation thau 
he had supposed. The best part of himself went 
into his letters to Miss Chiltern. Instead of 
painting better than before he knew her, he 
found that the thought of her stole away nil 
hope and all energy. If ho could have thought 
of her as his, ho persuaded himself, it would 
have been different; but to think of her as in 
no wise bound to him, not even by implication, 
open to the pursuit of whatever admirer that 
bonny face could charm—and, lover-like, lie 
thought their name would be legion—surely 
madness lay that way. 

Her letters would have kept alive the flame of 
his devotion, even if it had needed such tend¬ 
ance, which certainly it did not. They were 
letters like herself—fresh, piquant, tantalizin'-* 
and irregular; sometimes a little sip of c< 
iensed sweetness, at other times elusive an . 
glittering. 

Suddenly, for weeks, they ceased altogether. 
He wrote two or three times, then began to keep 
proud silence. And now, indeed, he painted as 
he had never painted before, for he painted for 
her a picture which should reveal to her at once 
his exaltation and his misery. Day after day a 
face grew upon his canvas, or rather eyes and 
brow. The lower face was shrouded by a beard, 
which swept downward, and blended with the 
shadow out of which those eyes seemed to look. 
It was in them, chiefly, that the expression of 
the picture lay. They were hungry eyes, plead¬ 
ing eyes, passionate eyes. They seemed to have 
fathomed life’s love and longing, and grown 
dark with its despair. 

It was done at last, and he sent it to Miss 


Chiltern, unaccompanied by a single line. 
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The very morning she received it, a letter 
o&me to him, containing these words, no more : 

“ Maurice —You must not write to me anj 
longer. I am going to marry Gen. Tynsdale. 

“ Margaret Chiltkrn.” 

While he read over and over, refusing to be¬ 
lieve that he had read aright, Margaret Chiltern 
was looking into the eyes of the picture, and 
finding in them all of passion, of supplication, 
of despair, which he had meant she should find. 
However long she might live, or however keenly 
she might suffer, thank God, she would never 
live that hour over again. 

Would she have recalled her letter if she 
could. She hardly knew herself. Gen. Tyns¬ 
dale was thoroughly eligible. Better than that, 
he was thoroughly noble. She even believed 
that she might have loved him if she had not 
sailed through summer days over enchanted seas 
with Maurice Glendower. Perhaps she deluded 
herself into thinking she should be able to drink 
Lothe on her wedding-day, and love him even 
yet. But she wished that Glendower had not 
pointed that picture. She could not send it 
back; she would not so wound him. So, with 
true feminine discretion, she carried it into her 
cliamber, and hung it up opposite her bed, 
thinking, possibly, to dull by use the keen edge 
of its reproof, to emancipate herself from its 
power by familiarity. Under its eyes she made 
her toilet to receive Gen Tynsdale.. 

That thi9 betrothed lover of hers was more 
than worthy of her, she knew very well. It was 
no case of January and May. The general was 
a man in the very prime of his life, a war hero, 
and young and handsome enough to do his 
devoir in a lady’s bower as gallantly as he had | 
ever done in the field. From the first she had j 
admired him, and been more than flattered at 
her power to draw him to her side. But he was 
retieent and undemonstrative; and when he 
asked her to be his wife, the proposal had been 
thoroughly a surprise. She begged a week in 
which to decide, and during that time saw him 
daily. Of course, all her mother’s influence was 
in his favor. This brilliant destiny which offered 
was just what she had always hoped for her 
darling; for Gen. Tynsdale was no man of 
the people. Good, old blood flowed in his veins. 
He was rich by inheritance; a scholar in his 
tastes; a man of the world in his experience. 
A fair field lay open before his wife. What was 
to hinder Miss Chiltern that she should not en¬ 
ter in and take possession ? Nothing, her mo¬ 
ther thought. Nothing, Meg knew, but the 
memory of a friendship which had tried to be 


Platonic and failed, but which could never be 
more than a longing and a desire. 

So, like a wise girl, she said “yes” to her 
general, and within the hour sent her little note 
to Maurice Glendower; and now, the next day, 
his picture had come, with these eyes which said 
so much which she was afraid to understand. 

She turned away from them at last, a marvel¬ 
lously well-gotten-up young lady, who would do 
credit to Gen. Tynsdale’s taste, if that were all 
he oared for, and went down into tho parlor to 
meet him. 

Events march rapidly in some crises. It was 
only ton days before she read Maurice Glen- 
dower’s name in the list of passengers on a 
steamer for Havre. He was gone without one 
attempt to see her, one word of farewell. She 
remembered what, he had said to her, with all 
the solemnity of an oath, that last day at New¬ 
port, 

“ The moment you tell me to stop writing, 
because some one else has a claim on all your 
thorghls, I will obey you without one murmur.” 

He had obeyed her, and he was gone. The 
chances that she should ever see him again were 
few. And she was going to marry Gen. 
Tynsdale, and be very proud of him, and delight 
her mother’s heart, and never be troubled about 
finances any more in all her life. What a 
happy girl she ought to be—only just then she 
was not. 

She did not sleep well of nights. She found 
herself growing thin. That brilliant color, which 
Glendower had been ready to warrant proof 
against sun and sea, was fading. She grew 
nervous and fanciful. The picture, with its eyes 
of passionate reproach, the pathos of its despair, 
must be, she thought, at the bottom of her piood. 
She took it down and put it away in a closet, 
with its face to the wall. Then Bhe expected to 
breathe freely, and to sleep. But through the 
darkness those eyes haunted her still, until sLe 
grew afraid she should go mad. 

Gen. Tynsdale watched her in grieved sur¬ 
prise. This surely was not the bride he thought 
he had won. She was strangely petulant to him 
sometimes, but that grew, doubtless, out of her 
failing health. His tenderness was large and 
strong enough to live all such trifles down, if she 
loved him. But did she love him ? 

When this doubt first came into his mind, he 
remembered that he hod never asked her the 
question. He had only asked her to give her¬ 
self to him, as his wife, trusting to what he be¬ 
lieved the nobleness of her nature, that she 
would not promise herself to him unless she 
i were justified by the whole love and loyAlty of 
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her heart. Now that onee doubt had assailed 
him, he mast know the worst or the best from 
her lips. 

She oame languidly to meet him, with tired 
lids drooping over eyes which sleep had not 
blessed, with pale cheeks, and feverish hands. 
He made her ait down beside him, and then he 
asked her very gently if he had failed to make 
her happy, or why he saw her changing thus 
before his eyes. 

“ You have failed in nothing,” she said, her 
eyes darkening with •« sudden rush of nervous 
tears, which, to save her life, she could not re¬ 
strain. “ It is all I, myself.” 

He held her with his arm as tenderly as if 
she had been a grieved child, and said, softly, 

“ Margaret, I never asked you if you loved 
me. I took that too maoh lor granted, perhaps. 
May I ask you now ?” 

“ I don’t know. Oh ! I wish I did. I think 
you are nobler, and stronger, and better than 
anyone I ever met; and I am very proud of you. 
But there is a story I ought to tell you.” 

Not once did the earnest tenderness of his 
manner change while she told him of those sum¬ 
mer days at Newport. His arm held her with 
just as fond and firm a support when all was 
told, and she expected him to put her from him. 
What he said drew her nearer to him than any¬ 
thing ever before. 

“ Thank you, dear, for tolling me. ■ Now I 
shall understand it all; and, in any ease, I afcftlt 
not blame you. If this other love was but a 
summer-day’s dream, a girlish longing for what 
seemed like forbidden fruit, you will find that 
out the better, now that doubt and oonoeolment 
will no longer torture you. If I can make you 
happy, you shall tell me so, and let me. But, 
if that other memory is too strong a power for 
me to contend against, you shall tell me that as 
frankly; And I love yon enough better than my¬ 
self to want you to find your happiness in your 
own way. I will go away now, and never come 
again until yon send for me; never come at all, 
unless you send for me. Do not run any risks; 
dear, for you have not the temperament to 
marry where you do not love, with safety to 
your own peace.” 

Then he kissed her, as quietly, almost as 
sadly, as one would kiss the lips of the dead, 
and went away. It may be that he felt in*that 
kiss he was taking eternal fere well of this wo¬ 
man whom he had loved, as she sorrowfully 
acknowledged to herself, so far beyond her de¬ 
servings. 

Did she love him, or did she not? She half 
began to believe that she did when she dwelt on 
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all his unselfish nobleness. How good he was I 
If she could but have had him for a brother 1 
Would she have liked Maurice Glendower for a 
brother as well ? 

Day and night, for three weeks, which seemed 
like ages alike to her and to him who waited, 
these questions, and others like them, wrought 
her almost to madness. Having seen Gen. Tyns- 
dale as he was, it was hard to give up his strong, 
pure love. It is possible that the thought of her 
mother’s disappointment, of her own life, which 
lacked so much that he could give, hod some 
force of which she was hardly oonscious, to ob¬ 
scure and hinder her decision. But she honestly 
meant to regard nothing except the one vital 
question, “ Could she, or oould she not, truly, 
and with all her heart, love this man whose wife 
she had promised to become, who so thoroughly 
commanded her esteem and her homage ?” 

At last, through what spirit of divination I 
know not, she believed the truth had -come to 
her. She brought back the banished picture, 
and looked at it with eyes that were wilMttg to 
understand and accept its whole meaning. Then, 
having received that voiceless message from the 
man who had swayed her soul as it seemed no 
other oould, she wrote to Gen. Tynsdalet 

** You are ten times over worthy of all I could 
ever give. If I had seen you whew my heart was 
free, I must have loved you. As it is, I believe 
the old spell was too strong. But do not stay 
away from me. Show that you forgive me by let¬ 
ting me have the high honor to be your friend.” 

So that kiss had indeed been the last—a brave 
man’s farewell to a beloved woman. Does it 
surprise you, therefore, that Gen. Tynsdale was 
strong and true enough to be Margaret Chil- 
tern’s friend; to put under his feet all selfish 
passion, all longing for the heart which was an¬ 
other man’s treasure-trove, and accept what she 
bad to give Aim, the friendship which was the- 
outgrowth of all that was noblest in her, and' 
therefore was a gift not less worthy than her love- 
would halve been ? 0 

After aU the rest was over, came to Margaret* 
the struggle of telling her mother. She managed 
it after her own feshion. 

“ Do you love me enough, mamma,” she asked; 
one day, “to, go on, our two lives through, no 
better off than we are now, sharing everything 
with me, as you always have, and never once 
wishing me out of the way?” 

Mrs. Chiltern opened bewildered’eyes at her. 

“ Do I love you enough ? To be- sure I do, if* 
it were necessary. Why, you are* all I have, 
dear. Whom else should I lore ? But what i*^ 
the matter ? Has Gen. Tynsdalfefeiled/?” 
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“ No, momma; but I hove failed him. I did 
not love him os his wife ought; and was gettiug 
ill. Didn’t you tee it? I think I should have 
died, if 1 hftd gone on.” 

“ Thank God that you didn’t go on, then ! 
But it was all that Glendower. Meg, I shall 
certainly never take you to Newport again.” 

Meg laughed. 

44 I think you might now with entire safety. 
But, whatever cornea, you won’t stop loving 
me ?” 

44 No. Did I not say you were all I hnd ?” in 
a sort of grieved tone. No; but I own 1 am 
disappointed.” 

44 Tou are the sweetest mother in the world to 
take it so beautifully,” Meg cried, with warmth; 
whereupon Mrs. ChiUem, exalted, In her own 
estimation, to a heroine and a martyr, put on a 
benign expression, and went abont for days with 
the beatitude of the just shinihg upon her coun¬ 
tenance. 

After this, life were somewhat different colors 
to Margaret Cbiltern. People began to call her 
Margaret now; for, somehow, Mog seemed less 
suitable to tbia quiet woman, with the look of 
waiting in her eyes, than k had to the gay 
girl who wpnt to Newport to make summer holi¬ 
day. StiM she was quite her eld self in many 
ways. She was m .fastidious as ever as to her 
gloves and boots: She had respect to her neck- 
tyes. She wort dresses, and saoques, and bon¬ 
nets en suite, with a secret pride and pleasure in 
all the little idiosyncrasies of which Glendower 
had taken note. 

She might see him again, or she might never. 
He had taken himself quite out of her ken. She | 
oould not have summoned bins if she would, and I 
she eertainly would not if she oould. 'Whether ! 
or not he would bo true to his memory of her, : 
she had no basis for conjecture; but, having; 
learned to think of her as another man’s wife, ; 
it was altogether probable that he might himself 
have loved aid married. No matter; rite knew 
now that what shelhad felt for him hod been 
love, the best and uttermost of which her na¬ 
ture was capable; aid until she felt it over 
again, with all the old glow and glory, she At 
least oould never marry. She interested herself 
in art, scarcely realizing how muoh it was for 
his sako. Gen. Tynsdale, himself no mean art 
critic, helped her with su g ges tions and explana¬ 
tions, until, with her own quick perceptions of 
beauty, her opinion of a picture came to have a 
positive value; and, glad of something to do be¬ 
sides embroidery, she undertook to write the art 
criticisms for a leading paper, and found am 
actual pleasure in her task. 


Two years and & winter had gone by since 
Maurice Glendower had sailed away, and Miss 
Chiltern went on to New Yoak on purpose to 
attend the spring exhibition of 1868. She walked 
through the Academy at first, without opening 
her catalogue, pausing in front of anything which 
particularly pleased her. So, wandering on, she 
Came at length to a picture which startled her, 
as if she hod seen her own wraith. A young 
girl sat in front of a mirror, showing the back 
of her head, and looking intently into the glass, 
where she was studying 'her own face. This 
face in the mirror was that of Meg Chiltern, 
surely—Meg Chiltern as she had been At twenty- 
two, with the brilliant color, the mutinous lips, 
the rebellious eyes, the whole bright, piquant 
girlishness which she used to see in the glass 
once, but saw there no longer, in these days of 
her quietpr, less vivid womanhood. It was just 
herself, her old self, with all her defects, and 
; yet with a certain ideal grace and undying love- 
! liness which showed that it had been painted by 
j no cold critio of her charms. She was prepared 
I for the signature in the oorner— 44 M G.” 

So at lost he had sent home something, as she 
had so long wished he would; something wor¬ 
thy of him, and, oh, how more than worthy of 
her! Had he then rememhered|her so faith¬ 
fully ? Thank God that she was still free to let 
her heart thank him! 

She' sat down in front of the picture, and 
looked at it till her eyes grew so dim that she 
could not see it, heedless who #ent or came, 
hearing none of the voices aronnd her, as utterly 
alone with herself and memory as if the lounging 
crowd about her had been replaced by desert 
solitude. 

At last she rose to go; and then a gentleman, 
who had been regarding her for some time from 
a little distance, oame toward her. 

44 Mrs. Tynsdale, I believe,” he said, quietly. 
•* Have I your forgiveness for venturing to paint 
Miss Chiltern of almost three years ago?” 

44 1 am not Mrs. Tynsdale,” she said, in a low, 
still voloe, wondering secretly that she could 
speak at all. 

44 Not Mrs. Tynsdale?” 

He had asked her for nothing, not even for 
the truth ; but some force which seemed outside 
: and beyond herself constrained her to give it to 
him.* 

“No! I think I might have been, but for 
those eyes you sent me. They looked so deep 
into my soul, that they kept me true to myself.” 
j The next evening Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Glen- 
) dower walked together into Mrs. Chiltern’s par- 
i lor. That lady opened her eyes wide with wonder. 
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“Good evening, dear mamma/’ Glendower 
said, saucily. His wife put her hand upon his 
lips. 

“ Be still; you shall not try to hiystify mamma. 
Mamma, I am married to Mr. Glendower.” 

“ But I thought he had no money to take care 
of himself,” mamma suggested, feebly, in a state 
of hopeless bewilderment. 

“ I was that impecunious individual; but I 
sold a picture for money enough to buy a wed¬ 
ding breakfast, and I made Meg make haste and 
marry me before it was gone.” 

Margaret knelt down by her mother’s side, 
and put her Arms around her tenderly. 

“You will forgive me, won’t you, dear, for 
being married before I came home to you; but 
^Maurice had waited so long, and loved me so 
faithfully, l hadn't the heart to say no when ho 
plead with me. He isn’t rich, and he never 
will be; but he will be a great painter some 
day, for you to be proud of. And you won't 


spoil it all, will you, by not forgiving me, or not 
loving me ?” 

Mrs. Chiltern smoothed down her ruffled plu¬ 
mage, and asked patheticaily, as she often had 
before, who else there was for her to love, un¬ 
less, indeed, they expected her to begin all at 
once to love Mr. Glendower. That gentreman 
assured her that she had divined his expectations 
exactly ; whereupon she protested that such sud¬ 
den changes at her time of life were unsettling, 
very; but that Margaret had always acted for 
herself, and she hoped Margaret knew what she 
was doing. 

Which Margaret assuredly did. 

Six months of happiness were enough to make 
Meg Glendower all that Meg Chiltern had been, 
and more. The old light came back to her eyes, 
the brilliant, sun-defying color to her cheeks ; 
but her manner held a tenderer grace, her 
voice a deeper sweetness, for the waiting years 
which had taught her self-knowledge. 
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WEDDED. 


BT MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLB. 


Heabt linked with heart in each noble endeavor— 
Husband and wife 

Were adrift, oh, my sweet, on the beautiful river— 
The river of life. 


With Faith for the pilot, and Love to cast o'er as 
The light of her smile. 

The waves of the river of life yet before us. 

Look tempting the while. 


The shore of my girlhood, far back in toe distance, 

Suit I can see; 

But your love, true and faithful, still makes my existence 
A heaven to me 


Tliere is naught in the post that Is worth the regretting, 
My darling; instead. 

Not a moment this hoar we would tain be forgetting, 
Since wo worn wed. 


. The strong arm of love has never yet failed me. 

Never, dear heart! 

Nor yonr faith, oh, my darling 1 when censure assailed me, 
Life, when apart. 

Loses its sweetn-as; joy’s radiant flowers 
Bloom never for me, 

As lonely I walk through tip desolate hours, 

Waiting for thee. 


.1 ftwr not the storm-clouds that hover around me, 

I Drifting with thee, 

| For the Spring-time'and Summer of life yet have found theo 
Faithfal to me. 

I On, on to the shore of the blissftil Forever— 

} Husband and ‘*lfe ;** 

| Together we’ll float down toe beautiful river*— 

[ TUo l iver of life. 


THE BEAUTIFUL ANGEL. 

BT IBKN K. UKXfOBD. 


“ I am so weary,” she murmured, 

“ Weary of sorrow and pain 
Tired of toiling and striving, 

Always and always in vain.” 

We had thought that Death waa a tenor*; 

A visitor dark and grim. 

And we shuddered as he came nearer, 

And shrank away from him. 

But he came to her so gently, 

So sweetly, (as those most kind 


Draw near to those whom they pity,) 
Tha^ terror fled onr mind. 

And, methought, as we saw her lying 
In death, with her face grown fair, 
No traces of cares or sorrows, 

Of tsars nor of suffering there. 

§ That D^ath was a pitying angel, 

Who lovetfl all so well, 

| That he bringeth to those aweary 

'His rest unspeakable. 
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BY MBS. J. B. 

My heroine, for she was a heroine, and of the : 
highest, truest type, did not live in a cabin of 
logs, away on our western frontier. There were 
no tall, rustling pines before her window, nor 
dark woodlands stretching away on either side, 
harboring deer and bear, and still more, savage 
Redmen. 

.No, my heroine lived in a first-class house, 
with modern conveniences, not far from the east¬ 
ern seaboard. It was not in a city; but in one 
of its beautiful suburbs, where they still sold 
land by the foot, and not by the inch; where a 
grass-plot was not grudged one, by some greedy- 
eyed man of business, who would desecrate his 
father’s sepulchre, if he could make money by 
it. Enough land could be afforded, by even men 
with moderate means, for beautiful grounds, for 
strawberry-beds, and rows of berry-bushes, and 
even for rambling melon-vines, which require 
so much room to spread themselves. 

Marion Lee had a fair home, with pleasant 
surroundings, and few privations, except such as 
fall to the common lot. Her spacious, beauti¬ 
fully-furnished parlors were as cheery and home¬ 
like as a farmer’s ample kitchen; and what 
higher praise could be given them? It was not 
the hues of the carpet, nor the rich drapery of 
the windows, nor the abundance of pictures on 
the walls, that gave the rooms their charm. It 
was the presence in the house. After all, that is* 
what makes a home bright or dark to us. 

“ Do you know, Edward,” said Mrs. Lee, one 
evening, as she was pouring the tea from the 
brightest of urns, 44 that I always intended to be 
a missionary. It was quite a disappointment for 
me to give it up.” 

44 It was none to me that you did,” he said, 
cheerfully, as he stirred in the cream in the fra¬ 
grant cup. A dim vision rose to his view of a 
tall, thin student, with side-w’hiskers, and spot¬ 
less neck-tye, who, in former years, had given 
him some uneasiness. 

The 44 odylio force,” or some agent as subtle, 
often telegraphed between these twolovinghearts 
the thoughts of the other. Both laughed, and 
Marion said, 

14 Of course, you know that I mean you ought 
to have studied for the ministry, as your father 
wished you to do. So we oould have gone on a 
mission, and done so much good in the world.” 
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44 Seeing we have missed our calling so much, 
let us try to do all the good we can where we 
are. Now, I consider you a first-class home mis¬ 
sionary. Your mind was not especially set on 
the foreign field, was it?” 

44 Not decidedly, though I think I should have 
preferred that. But what home missionary work 
can I do here ? I should be glad to see a speci¬ 
men.” 

44 Well, in the first place, here is your hus¬ 
band. You 4 mis*ionize’ him every day. There* 
is no telliog how much better he is than he would 
have been without such an influence. You would 
never let him adopt any of the modern ways of 
making money fast. There is no telling what a 
snare his riches would have been to him by this 
time, if he ha<} not had such a check-rein always 
applied.” 

44 1 doubt it,” said his wife, decidedly. 44 1 
think you are richer for having kept to the beaten 
track. I believe what Mr. Beecher says about 
these modern ways of making money. He says, 

4 there is nothing so profitable as lying and steal¬ 
ing, in the beginning; but nothing so sure to be 
struck by God’s lightning at the last.’ ” 

44 Mr. Beecher is right there, Marion, and 
every year’s experience of mine in business con¬ 
firms me in the opinion. A little, with the bles¬ 
sing of the Lord, is better than great revenues 
without right.” 

“ But, seriously, Marion,” he continued, 14 1 
think you do a great deal of missionary work in 
this place by your hospitality. You have never 
given a large party since we were married; but 
you have given more of tllat kind mentioned In 
the fourteenth of Luke than any woman I ever 
knew.” 

Praise from her husband was always the sweet¬ 
est in the world to Marion, as it is to every true 
wife. Oh! what a different world we should 
live in, if every kind thought we have, blossomed 
with words or deeds. For the most part, we are 
content to let them lie in our bosoms, and no 
one suspects they are there. Especially is this 
true in the home circle. 

Edward did net overestimate his wife’s useful¬ 
ness in the community where she dwelt. That 
influence was exerted as quietly and uncon¬ 
sciously as the fall of the dew. It was her very 
pature to refresh and brighten wherever she 
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passed along. ‘ All the children loved her;. they 
would go out of their way to pass her house. If 
they did not see her t and hear a word of plea¬ 
sant greeting, as they were sure to do if she saw 
them, there was yet something home-like and 
friendly in the very look of the house, with its 
deep doorway and pleasant piazza. 

Did a poor neighbor want a new pattern for 
her child’s garment? she knew a fine house 
where she dared go to ask for one, with the as¬ 
surance that it would be cheerfully given, and 
quite likely a few minutes help on the sewing- 
machine, which would save her hours of weary 
stitching. If any were sick, they knew where 
they might send for advice and help, and that 
sympathy would not be wasted in mere words. 
Marion never forgot the command, 44 freely ye 
have received, freely give.” In the truest sense 
she was a good neighbor. Would there were 
more to whom God had given such ample re¬ 
sources, who would realize that their high privi¬ 
leges laid upon them corresponding obligations. 

44 1 must try and get homo earlier, Marion,” 
said her husband. 44 1 miss the children so 
much from the tea-table.” 

44 Your supper is too late for them. They had 
a little table set in the nursery an hour ago, as 
they have company.” 

44 Who is here?” asked the father. 

44 Lame Agnss Day; poor child ! Her mo¬ 
ther leaves her alone all day, when she goes to 
her work, and I told her yesterday she might 
bring her here to-day. They have a merry time. 
8he is a very nice, sweet child, and a true lamb 
of the fold, I feel confident. Her influence is 
excellent on our wild, little Harry.” 

44 Another piece of missionary work,” said 
Edward. 

44 Hardly,” said his wife, 44 for, in this case, I 
get back much more than I give, in the blessing 
such an example is to the children. They need 
to see more than one side to life. Their own 
ease and comfort will not prepare them to ap¬ 
preciate the wants of those who are sick, and 
cold, and hungry. It is only as they come in 
actual contact with the poor and suffering that 
they will ever be fitted to help them intelligently. 
Anything that helps to develop their hearts in 
the right direction, is worth more than the most 
expensive culture we can secure for their minds 
only.” 

44 1 am often pleased to see Lilly’s thoughtful¬ 
ness for others,” said the father, musingly. 
44 She called my attention to a little crying girl 
on the side-walk, when we were in the street one 
day, and could not be satisfied until I found out 
what the trouble was. ‘She is only crying for 


spilt milk,’ said a boy, laughing. It was no jest 
to Lilly. She was not satisfied until the child 
had the means of getting another pint, and I saw 
her slip a handful of nuts and figs I had just 
bought her into the poor, tattered child’s hand. 1 
declare, Marion, I never saw such a transformed 
; face. Every line of it shone through the dirt. 
I never knew before how cheap a thing happi¬ 
ness was. Lilly was os gay as a lark all the rest 
of the morning, and several times spoke of the 
poor child, showing the turn her thoughts took.” 

44 1 am glad, too, that she takes pleasure in 
making others happy. I would not, for any sum, 
see her grow up the heartless, frivolous girl, &o 
many of our young people develop into nowa¬ 
days. She can never live over this forming 
period twice, so it is all important that Bke re¬ 
ceive the right bent now.” 

When parents consult more over the moral de¬ 
velopment of their children, and less over the 
mere outward decorations, we shall see fewer 
idle butterflies in society, whoso only aim in life 
is to deck the body. Oh ! what an unworthy aim 
for one who lives in a world so full of sorrow and 
suffering, where hearts break for want ofa kindly 
word, and the warm grasp of an outstretched, 
friendly hand. How unworthy of a soul that 
must live when the starlight has fhded forever 
from the sky. 

44 Who is that old gentleman who is driving 
up, mother?” asked Lillian, one chilly November 
day. 44 1 think I have never seen him before.” 

44 1 do not know,” said the mother. 44 no 
looks tired and chilly. Draw up the easy-chair, 
and open the draught of the stove a few minutes.” 

She went to the door, and welcomed the gray¬ 
haired man in to her warm fireside, with such a 
look of real sympathy, that his poor heart was 
cheered and gladdened. After his trembling 
hands were a little warmed, he made known his 
errand. He was an old minister, now acting as 
an agent for an excellent cause, and had called 
to see if Mr. Lee would make some contribu¬ 
tion to it. 

44 1 have no doubt he will,” said Marion, 
44 when he comes homo to his tea. So, please lay 
off your overcoat, and I will have your horse put 
up.” 

Almost bewildered at such unexpected kind¬ 
ness, he hesitated, at first, to accept her hospi¬ 
tality, fearing he had misunderstood it. He was 
one of the sad class, who 14 had outlived his use¬ 
fulness” in the opinions of the churchy he had 
so long and faithfully served, and now was 
turned out, like an old horse, to live or die just, 
as it happened. That such a state of things ex¬ 
ists is a disgrace and a lasting reproach. 
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That this old man was one of the Lord’s ser¬ 
vants was enough for Marion, even if his gray 
hairs had not plead his oause successfully be¬ 
fore. 

“ We shall be very glad to have you stay with 
us to-night,” she said, seeing his perplexity, 
“unless there is some other place where you 
have engaged to go.” 

“ Your neighbor, just down the street, directed 
mo to the tavern, as the stopping-place for stran¬ 
gers,” said the old man, sadly. “ 1 had expected 
to spend the night there.” 

“ Then I am glad you called here first. I can 
make you much more comfortable than you 
would be there.” 

Her voice was so low and sweet, as she said 
this, that tears welled up into the dim eyes of 
her guest, so little accustomed had he been to 
that blessed, Christian charity and sympathy 
which the master taught, since his days of active 
service were over. 

Right gladly he drew off his throad-bare coat, 
his well-worn comforter, and his wife's gray 
shawl, which had been carefully pinned about 
his shoulders, and handed to Lily, who stepped 
forward quickly to receive them Marion could 
have cried when she saw his old black coat so 
thin and worn, with darned places all down the 
t’ceves, and along the edge. 

“ He shall be better provided for than that 
before he leaves,” she whispered to herself. 

The fire was brightened. Harry ran up stairs 
for a pair of warm slippers, and, in his boyish 
earnestness, said, “ let me draw off your boots, 
sir.” 

Rarely in his life had the old minister met 
with such a welcome in such a house. As his 
chilled frame grew less benumbed, he regained 
more of his self-poise, and could converse more 
at his ease, and on equal terms, as a man of 
learning and culture. Long privations, and 
much coldness from the world, had made his 
heart stoop as well as his aged frame. The touch 
of sympathy warmed the spirit, as the fire did 
his body. 

Henry now ran out to see the old horse care¬ 
fully attended to. Thomas gave him a good mea¬ 
sure of oats, and an extra warm bedding, saying 
that “the crathnr looked badly enough in need 
of both food and lodgin'.” 

“ He's all snug, sir,” said Harry, as he bound¬ 
ed in, with rosy cheeks glowing. 

“Thank you, my boy,” said the minister, 
watchin’g his motions with an admiring eye. “1 
could not be half comfortable if old Charley was 
out in the cold. We've shared a slice of bread 
many a time together.” 


Harry, who lovei stories above everything, 
stole up to the old mon’B side, and, by his 
many curious questions, drew him in to many 
an account of his travels and experiences, which 
were listened to with deep interest by all pre¬ 
sent. Mother did not wait until tea-time before 
Blie set some refreshment before her guest. A 
little tray, well laden, was brought out, and 
placed on a stand near him. so he need not leave 
the warm fire; and Lilly poured the fragrant tea 
for him. 

It was a part of Mrs. Lee's educational system 
to early give her children an active part in the 
exercise of hospitulity. A pastor’s wife was once 
commiserated by a friend on the amount of com¬ 
pany she was obliged to .entertain, when she re¬ 
plied, 

“ I do not view it so. Though our household 
cares have been greatly increased by it, we have 
been more than repaid by the pleasure we have 
had in the society of so many intelligent guests, 
especially, in the unconscious education our chil¬ 
dren have received by the table-talk. No pos¬ 
sible education of ours, either through books or 
our family conversation alone, could ever have 
given them this valuable and varied culture.” 

The good minister made a hearty meal of the 
generous slices of roost beef, which had been 
quickly broiled over the coals, giving it a most 
delicious flavor to a hungry man. The bread 
was snowy and home-made, the butter excellent. 
He did not look with the alarm that some do on 
the substantial slice of mince-pie for dessert. 
His laborious life and frugal fare had, at least, 
driven away one of the ills of life, named dys¬ 
pepsia. His food, that day, before he reached 
this “blessed pilgrim’s house,” had been a cake 
of yellow corn-bread and a thin slice of cheese. 

Marion excused herself for a few minutes, and 
the children followed her. She wisely judged 
that it would be pleasanter for him to take his 
meal alone, particularly if he was as famished as 
she was led to suspect. It would have gone to 
her heart, to have seen him, when left alone, lift 
his tearful eyes and wrinkled hands toward 
heaven, thanking his Father above for having 
raised up for him such a friend iu his hour of 
need. “ Surely,” he murmured, “ he will never 
leave me nor forsake me.” 

When Edward returned from town his manner 
was only an echo of his wife’s cordiality. They 
were truly one in heart, os well as in life. Learn¬ 
ing that he desired to spend several days in can¬ 
vassing the place, he requested him to make his 
house his home. “ I will give you,” he said, “a 
list of the best places to call, and the children 
will gladly show you the way.” 
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As the family gathered, that night, around the. 
family altar, such a prayer asoended from those 
aged lips for a blessing on that household, that 
. it seemed almost as if Heaven bent down to them. 
The mother’s voice was tremulous, and her eyes 
misty, as she kissed the children good-night, and 
• thought surely, 

“ A blessing forever and ever, 

Will follow them us they go.” 

A bright fire blazed on the hearth of the warm¬ 
est guest-room, and an easy-chair was drawn up 
before it; and here the good man sat long, and 
mused, and sang praises in his heart, before he 
could think of sleep. 

44 Oh, Mary, if you and poor Alice could share 
these comforts with me, my cup would run over,” 
he thought. 

During the long evenings spent in Mr. Lee’s 
hospitable parlor, the old minister was drawn out 
into many recitals of his past history; and what 
interested Marion still more, his present circum¬ 
stances. He was living in a small house, with a 
widowed, invalid daughter, and his poor, feeble 
wife. He tried to make a living by his agency* 
and his daughter sewed when she was able; but, 
with all their economy, poverty pinched hard. 
The prospect for the winter looked dark, parti¬ 
cularly for clothing and fuel. He had cultivated 
a little garden, Which would be a great help to 
them in the matter of food. 

44 What a shame it is, Edward/' said his wife, 
in the privacy of their own apartment, her eyes 
filling with indignant, sympathizing tears, “for 
an old clergyman to be turned off in this way. 
It is a disgrace." 

44 That is true, and part of the disgrace is ours, 
i if we do not do all we can to help him. 1, for 
my part, will give him a check for a hundred 
dollars." 

The check was filled out at once, and inclosed 
in an envelope, to be sent os a present to the old 
man's wife. 

“Now, Lillian," said the mother, next day, 
41 to-morrow our old friend leaves us. We must 
do something for his poor family. Just think of 
his daughter, with but oneoalico dress, this freez¬ 
ing weather. Let us run up stairs, and look over 
our stores." 

Never did Lilly’s feet trip lighter, or her heart 
respond more gladly, than when some erraad of 
mercy was proposed. She was mother’s 44 right 
hand," in all such enterprises. Happy the child 
who has such a mother, and happy the mother 
who has such a daughter. 

44 Mother, you hardly ever wear this heavy 
plaid wrapper," she said, looking over the con¬ 
tents of the wardrobe. 


44 That is true, Lilly; lay it out. Poor Alice 
shall have that. This gray dress and sacque, 
you know, we Lhought of giving to Bridget’s 
mother. 1 am glad now we never spoke of it, 
for 1 feel these people need it more." A warm, 
knitted jacket was also laid aside. 44 And here 
is this breakfast shawl I used to wear; I know 
the mother will like that. I am just going to give 
away these slippers, with fur around the top, 
Lily. I can get a new pair, if I choose, and they 
will be such a blessing there." 

So the good work went on ; and it was hard to 
say which was the most delighted with it, mo¬ 
ther or child. It was a blessed life-lesson for 
that daughter—one that did more than a hun¬ 
dred charity sermons, to enlist her heart in the 
work of doing good. 

Meantime, twenty miles away, in a little dwel¬ 
ling, in the outskirts of a small village, two wo¬ 
men waited and watched for the old minister’s 
return. The first snows were falling, and the 
prospeot without looked dreary indeed, to these 
with suoh scanty resources. 

44 1 wonder if father will come to-day/’ said 
Alice. 44 1 don’t know what we shall do for 
wood if he doesn’t That pile of brush is almost 
gone, isn’t it, mother?" 

44 Yes, I brought the last into the shed this 
morning, and cut it up with the hatohet. It will 
be so cold for father to go to the woods for more. J 
How I wish we could afford a cord of good sound 
oak again. There is so little heat in this sort of 
fuel; and it keeps us busy all the time putting it 
into the stove." 

44 Mother, I think I shall take that knitting 
money, and buy a quarter of a cord. We need 
fuel more than flour. We can live on our vege¬ 
tables and pork, but we can’t eat them un¬ 
cooked." 

44 No; and we cannot keep about in such cloth¬ 
ing as we have without a fire." 

44 Mother," said Alice, bursting into tears, 44 it 
almost seems os if God had forsaken us." 

44 No, no, dear child !" said the mother, quickly. 

44 He has not forgotten. He never forgets nor 
forsakes his children. Just think how many 
times help has come to us in our extremity, quite 
as remarkably as if he had rained down manna 
from the skies for us. And always we found 
that when it seemed the darkest, it was just be¬ 
fore daybreak. Wo will pray and trust still." 

“ I will try, mother; but my faith is not so 
strong as yoars. I do believe, mother," she 
added suddenly, 44 that is our old gray coming 
over the mill-road. I hope father has good news 
for us." 

Both looked down the road, and, when tally 
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tesural that it was the expected one, both set to 
work to make all snug and comfortable for him. 
Mother filled up the stove with a double amount 
of the crackling brush-wood, and closed the 
damper so as to save all the heat. She took a 
hasty survey of the larder, to see what could be 
prepared the quickest for the cold and tired tra¬ 
veler. The cup of tea was made, and a cloth 
spread on the table, bo as to be in readiness. 

“Is that father?" queried Alice, as he drew 
nearer. There was something unfamiliar in the 
appearance, though there was no mistaking the 
turn-out- “Somebody has given fathers new 
fur-cap, mother. Did you ever ? And what has 
he about him ? It looks like a handsome cloak, 
with a cape to it; and there is a Air lining to the 
collar.” 

“ He comes loaded," said mother, excitedly. 
*' Didn't I tell you, Alice?" 

There was a minute or two of delighted ex¬ 
pectancy, and then the old gentleman stood before 
them, laden down, and laughing like a Santa- 
Claus. For a time they were all children to¬ 
gether, and it would be difficult to describe the 
scene in words. I think every worm heart, that 
delights in doing good, can picture it for them¬ 
selves. 

“Isn’t that something like, Mary?" said the 
good man, wrapping a big, double shawl about 
her shoulders. “ Now I must leave you nnd 
Alice to explore, while I attend to old gmy. He 
must not suffer because of our good fortune." 


When he eame in again, he brought a small 
hamper, which contained a great number of deli- 
oacies, such as did not oAen find their way to 
that humble home. 

“ Our 1 Thanksgiving' has come a week before 
the time," said Alice, her pale face aglow with 
such delight as had not shone in it for many 
weary weeks. 

“But none too soon," said the mother, joy Ail ly. 

“ Here," said the minister, taking out apocket- 
book from the breast-pocket of his coat, “ is a 
letter they sent you, mother. I almost forgot 
that. I know it is a good, warm-hearted letter, 
though I have not opened it." 

“ Ah ! it was indeed good and warm-hearted. 
When the hundred dollar cheok fell out, and 
Alice read it off, then all were quiet for a minute. 
But the sudden relief from their hard struggle 
with poverty quite overcame them. They broke 
down in sobs and tears. Then, with one heart, 
they knelt down, and thanked the great Giver, 
and implored his blessing on their benefactors. 

A good man used to say that, among the things 
he “ never wished to have against him, were the 
prayers of the poor." Oh ! it is better than the 
interest on bank-stock, even for this world, to 
have their prayers in our favor going up to and 
for us every day. 

What a blessing it is to be able thus to lay up 
treasure in Heaven—to send on a precious freight 
before ns, so that we may enter rioh into our 
heavenly mansions. 


LET ME GO! 

BT LAURA H. IISHIIt. 


I’* rick of the city, 

I’m rick unto death; 
Let me go, if you love me, 
I cannot get breath. 

No rush of the waters. 

No crash of the tree; 

No roar of the tempest— 
What life this for me t 


I meant to ew dni h it, 

With never a sign; 

The girl of the mountains 
Should scorn to repine. 

But, ah! I’m so tired— 

I die—let me See 
To the hills and the waters— 
They’re waiting for ms i’V 


LOVE’S IMPOTENCE. 


BT HOBACB O, MEREDITH. 


She was the fkireet, gentlest thing 
That ever bore the weight of pain; 

To-day I laid her tn her grave, 

There where the west winds weep aud rave, 
child, thou shait not weep again. 


! Ob, what Is love that cannot shield, 

Or spare its love a single woe! 

Silent, I watched the deadly strife, 

The world’s great pain, and her young Ufs, 
i And, helpless, could not ward the blow. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Arthur White, the young man whom we have 
seen in that tenement-house already, came out 
from the sick man’s room, and knocked al¬ 
most timidly at Mr. Ingersoll’s door. It was 
opened by the old gentleman himself, who stood 
regarding him with some amazement, but cour¬ 
teously still. 

“ I hare come—I hare been told that there is 
a person living here who sometimes gives lessons 
in the languages,” he faltered, lifting his hat in 
deference to the man he addressed. 

A quiver of emotion passed over the poor gen. 
Ueman’s face, and, for a moment, surprise kept 
him silent. 

“Yes,” he said, at last; “I am the person. 

I will gladly give lessons. Walk in.” j 

The young man passed into the room which, 
with all its dreary discomfort, was full of inte¬ 
rest to him. Mr. Ingersoll drew the oaken 
chair toward him, and waited for him to occupy 
it before he took possession of another and 
meaner seat himself 

“Is it for yourself?” he questioned at last, 
with nervous eagerness. 

“ Yes. I have studied French and Spanish as 
most persons do, bnt am by no means satisfied 
with myself. In fact, it is more thhn likely that 
l shall have something to unlearn.” 

“ Do you wish me to oome to your residence ?” 

The young man blushed crimson; no such 
thought had been in his mind, and he hastened 
to drive it from that of his Aiture teacher. 

“ No,” he said, with some embarrassment. 
“I shall be unsettled while I remain in town. 
11*11 be more convenient for me to come here.” 

“Here!” repeated Ingersoll, with a faint 
•mile. “ Yon see whsit a comfortless place this 
is?” 

“ But I shall come here often; I mean to the 
house.” 

Mr. Ingersoll looked surprised. 

“ Indeed! It is not an attractive place.” 

“ No; I do not say that it is. But I have a 
friend—a person here who needs my help.” 

“Oh I” 


Mr. Ingersoll began to comprehend the mean¬ 
ing of all this, and a satisfied look swept all 
traces of doubt from his features. 

“ You speak of the man across the hall. I 
have seen him. A sad, sad case; but he is get¬ 
ting stronger, I think.” 

“ Oh! yes; but he waited too long before send¬ 
ing for his friends.” 

“Then he has friends?” said Ingersoll, with 
a deep sigh. 

“ One, at least,” was the answer. “ Brother 
Daniel. He is a good deal older than I am, sir, 
and the warmest-hearted man that ever drew 
breath.” 

“Ah!” There was a quick gasp of surprise 
in this exclamation, and then Ingersoll spoke 
with more deliberation. 

“ Your name, sir. I do not remember to have 
heard it.” 

“ No; I forgot to introduce myself. White— 
my name is Arthur White.” 

“ And that of your brother?” 

“Daniel—Daniel White; but I think people 
usually called him 1 Dan.’ On the const where 
he lived, when a boy, no one would recognize him 
under any other name.” 

The look of some revived memory came over 
Mr. Ingersoll’s face as he listened ; a sad, pain¬ 
ful look, which the young man observed with 
wonder. 

Ingersoll sat regarding the other with keener 
interest than he had exhibited before, for some 
moments; then he went abruptly back "to the 
object of his visit. 

“ Yes, I will give you lessons here, if you pre¬ 
fer it. In fact, it will be a convenience,” he 
added, glancing at his threadbare clothes. “When 
shall we begin ?” 

“ At once; this morning,” answered the young 
man, eagerly. “But—but we haven’t settled 
about the terms.” 

The elder man blushed. Poor as he was; hard¬ 
ly as the mill-stones of poverty had ground him 
to the earth, he could not yet enter into the de¬ 
tails of a monied transaction without some sen¬ 
sitive recoil of the heart. 
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“| have given few lessons of late,” he said. 

“ So much the more reason that a liberal price 
should be offered for those you do give,” said 
the young man, flushing a little. 

Ingersoll moved restlessly on his broken chair; 
the hand that lay upon his knee fluttered like a 
leaf in the wind. He looked piteously toward 
the old woman for help, but she gave none. 

“ Would fifty—would half a dollar each lesson 
be too much ?” he questioned, nervously. 

“ Double that price is not more than the least 
competent teacher would charge me,” answered 
the young man. “ 1 cannot accept your labor 
for less than that, and am very willing to give 
more.” 

“ No, no; that is enough—too much, I fear,” 
cried the old man, eagerly, for he was in haste 
to escape from the subject, important as it was 
to him. 

“Then it shall be double lessons; one in 
French, one in Spanish, each day, for 1 must 
work hard.” 

“That is two dollars a day,” murmured the 
old woman, clasping her hands in an ecstasy of 
thanksgiving. “Oh ! what have we done to de¬ 
serve such abundance?” 

No one heard the low undertone in which this 
was spoken, but Ingersoll saw the gesture, and 
his heart swelled with sympathy. 

“ Now everything is settled,” said White, 
“ except that it is usual to pay half the course 
in advance. Here it is; now expect me this 
evening.” 

Before the old man could answer, an envelope 
was laid on the pinq table, the oaken choir was 
pushed back, and White, hat in hand, had 
passed through the door. Then that forlorn 
couple drew close together, and the woman, 
dropping her head on her husband’s shoulder, 
began to sob out the thankful joy that was swell¬ 
ing her bosom, while he patted her gray head, 
and looked down upon her through a mist of 
gathering tears. 

“ Where is Maud ? How can we feel so happy 
without her?” said the old woman, lifting her 
head. 

“ She is coming; don’t you hear her step on 
the stairs?” answered the old man, fairly smiling. 
“Slow and heavy, too, poor child ! She dreads 
to bring us disappointment.” 

“ And we have this,” cried the old lady, lay¬ 
ing her hand on the bulging envelope with ner¬ 
vous exultation; “ Oh ! I never expected to be 
so happy again.” 

Maud came in, downcast and weary. She did 
not lift her eyes to either of the old people, for 
she feared to meet their questioning looks. 


“ I have got nothing,” she said. “ Of all the 
pretty things we made, grandmother, dear, none 
are sold; but the woman thinks it may be better to¬ 
morrow. Perhaps it will, If we can wait so long.” 

As she said this, Maud untied her shabby little 
bonnet, and folded the mantilla of Blazy silk, 
which was all the outer garment she had, as she 
stooped to lay them on a chair. The old woman 
crept toward her, looking back at her husband, 
and smiling through her tears. 

“ Why, Maudie, dear,” she said, folding the 
disconsolate girl in her arms, “it isn’t of the 
least consequence now. Come here and see how 
rich we are.” 

“ Oh ! grandmother, what do you mean?” 

’* Mean !” broke in the old man, tearing open 
the envelope, and scattering its contents on the 
table. “All this, besides a dollar a day, to 
come in. Did you ever expect to see us so rich 
as this?” 

Maud’s great eyes dilated, and her sweet 
mouth trembled with quick emotion. 

“ Is it true? Is it ours? Oh ! grandfather, 
is it?” 

“ Every dollar, child. It is for lessons grand¬ 
pa is goingto give the young gentleman,” Baid the 
old woman. 

“ The young gentleman ! Who—what-” 

The girl could not understand it. Her great 
eyes questioned both the old people with wistful 
half-belief. 

“ You have seen him. He has been kind to 
the sick man over yonder.” 

“What—Mr. White?” 

“ Yes, that is his name. He came in here 
like an angel. He wants to take lessons. Only 
think of it; after trying so hard, and waiting so 
long, a scholar dropping in like that, as if he 
had fallen through the windows of heaven, when 
they seemed darkened forever.” 

“ Grandmother, is it real?” 

“Real! Take some of the money and try. 
We will have a nice supper to-night. Mutton- 
chops; at any rate enough for him, with just a 
tiny glass of currant-jelly, baked potatoes, and 
coffee. Yes, Maud, I think we will have coffee 
this time, and—and-” 

“Oh! grandmother, you are getting wild. 
One would think we had become princes all of a 
sudden,” cried Maud, with a sweet lough ; for 
she began to comprehend the good fortune that 
had befallen them, and to her it had a thrilling 
significance, of which she was herself uncon* 
scious. “ But no matter; grandpapa shall have 
a princely supper. As for breakfast, oh l won’t 
it* seem strange not to go to sleep wondering 
where that is to come from ? Won’t it ?” 
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Here the girl broke into a happy gush of tears. 
Dropping her arms on the table, and her face on 
them, she trembled all over with new-born joy ; 
after which she arose like an April morning, 
weeping and smiling. 

44 Now I will go out, and get the things,” she 
said, tying her bonnet, and throwing the man¬ 
tilla over her shoulders. 

“ Yes, for everything must be cleared away 
before the young gentleman comes in the even¬ 
ing,” said the grandmother, who seemed to have 
brightened into a youngish woman during the 
last half hour. ' 

44 Of course! of course I If we only had some¬ 
thing to brighten things up with now; but we 
haven’t, so what is the use of wishiug? All this 
money for me to buy things with I I shall be 
back before you think of it with the change, for 
I seem to step on air.” 

Maud was half way down the upper flight of 
stairs when she finished this joyous little speech. 
She paused a moment at Mrs. Thorp’s door, and 
astonished the good woman by the radiance of 
her face. 

“ Dear Mrs. Thorp, please have a good fire in 
the stove when I come back, with chops, and 
jelly, and things for supper. It is the last time 
I mean to trouble you. After this we shall have 
a fire of our own, and—and Oh, little Mag¬ 
gie! come here, and kiss me, for I’m too happy 
for anything. You don’t know what has hap¬ 
pened, Mrs. Thorp. Grandpapa has got a scholar 
at last. It is the first that counts, you know, 
and one is sure to bring another. I knew how 
the news would please you, and just ran in about 
that and the stove. What, going with me little 
Maggie? That’s right; come along, now, for I 
shall have ever so many parcels. Look ! We 
have got all this to spend.” 

“ What a big bill 1 Oh, my!” cried Maggie, 
tying on her little, blue hood. 


CHAPTER IX. 

One day, when Arthur White returned to his 
studio in the artists’ building, he found a tall, 
powerful man, dressed in gray from head to foot, 
and with a soft, broad-brimmed hat crushed 
down over bis forehead, sitting on one of his 
most ponderous antique chairs, with both feet 
lifted as high as they could go toward the raan- 
tlepieee. This man was half asleep when the 
owner of the rooms came in ; but be started up, 
pushed the chair baek, dashed his hat aside, and 
came swinging toward the young man, with n 
broad smile of welcome beaming all over his face. 

44 Arty, my dear, old boy, how are you ? Didn’t 


expect to see me about here now, did you ? Give 
us your hand, agin; one shake isn’t enough to 
satisfy me. Well, how are you?” 

“ How am I, Daniel ?” 

“ Dan I Don’t you try politeness on with me. 
Dan it is. Well and hearty, eh?” 

44 Both well and hearty. Never was better in 
my life, Dan!” 

44 That’s something like. Come on a purpose 
to see you. Shipped a car-load of wild game, 
for excuse—antelope-meat, venison, and two or 
three dozen buffalo humps, with birds to fill in. 
Got a wild turkey for you ; spread wings will 
reach across your mantle-tree shelf here ; one of 
your sasy old gobblers of the forest, with a head 
that would set your hand afire. That feller’s 
for oui Art, says I, when I pinted my gun at 
him. Down he comos, or it’s a sign that Dan 
White don’t love his own boy. Well, bow are 
you agin ?” 

Here the strange man grasped Arthur’s hand, 
for the fourth time, and shook it with renewed 
vigor. 

44 Glad to see a feller, ha!” 

44 Glad! You cannot tell how glad, or how I 
have wanted you,” answered the young man, 
with a tremble of deep feeling in his voice. 

44 Nothing going contrary? No trouble hang¬ 
ing about, is there?” 

The strange man sunk both hands deep in his 
pockets, and, leaning back, examined his host 
from head to foot as he spoke. 

“ Trouble ! No, that you have never permitted 
to come near me as yet. I hardly know what it 
means.” 

Daniel White drew one hand from his pocket, 
and grasped that of the young man for the fifth 
time. 

“That’s right! That’s just how it ought to 
be. Let trouble come to them as is used to 
wrestling with it. When it comes I’m on hand 
to bear your part. Remember that, my boy I” 

4 But I am a man now, and must bear my own 
burdens, Daniel.” 

44 Dan ! Dan, I say !” 

“Well, then, brother Dan!” 

44 That’s a little more like it. As for the trou¬ 
ble, when it comes, I don’t mean you to tackle 
it by any manner of means. 1 am the chap to 
lock horns for you agin the world, mind that. 
But how about the picters? Slinging’em out 
by the dozens by this time, I hope?” 

44 Not so fast as that, brother Dan; bat the 
time will come, if I can afford to wait.” 

44 Afford ta wait! Why not ? Who is a going 
to hurry you ? Not this feller, anyhow. We’vo 
got enough to live on yet, and no thanks to any 
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one. When you’re through with your half of 
what old grandfather left, there’s a comfortable 
shanty out on the prairies, and more’en a thou¬ 
sand acres of land, throwing up corn so fast that 
the sun laughs at it; black sile, six feet deep, 
on a level. Just drop a seed, and it shoots up 
up into your face before you’ve time to run. So 
don’t get skeery about living.” 

“It isn’t that,” answered the young man, 
thoughtfully. “ I have no expensive habits, and 
need not trouble myself about ways and means; 
but art requires great patience, and hard work. 
I may have to live years, on the money grand¬ 
father White left us!” 

“ Well, what of it, so long as there is enough ?” 

“ For me and my art; but-” 

“But! Oh, there is something back. Out 
with it, boy. Who should you speak to if not to 
brother Dan?” 

“ Well, Dan,” answered the youth, blushing 
like a girl. “ The truth is, I begin to feel a little 
lonesome. Art fills the mind; but a man is made 
up of feelings as well as thought.” 

“ Feelings as well as thought,” muttered Dan 
White, sitting down in the antique chair, and 
stretching his legs on the hearth. “ I don’t quite 
go along with you there, Arty. Can’t see what 
you’re a driving at particular.” 

“ Well, I was only saying that my life is ra¬ 
ther solitary here, and l sometimes get a little 
restless.” 

The elder White turned round in his chair, 
and bent his honest, brown eyes on the young 
man with loving scrutiny. He saw the slow 
color mount into that handsome face, and over 
his own features came a gleam of sudden intel¬ 
ligence. 

“ Oh, ho! That’s it 1 Well, I shouldn’t won¬ 
der. It’s about the time of life I began, Arty, 
my boy. Who is she?” 

The young man broke into a cheerful laugh, 
that carried off his blush with grace. 

“Well, brother Dan, she’s just the loveliest, 
sweetest, most—most-” 

“ Of course, she is. That same girl has been 
traveling through some young fellow’s life ever 
since Adam fell in love with Eve. But where 
did you find her?” 

“ In the fifth story of a tenement-house, with 
two of the nicest old people you ever set eyes 
on.” 

“ Poor as a prairie-dog, no doubt.” 

“ Worse than that, brother Dan. Prairie-dogs 
con hunt and steal for themselves; these poor 
people have no such privilege.” • 

“ Can’t they work?” 

“ They have tried hard enough; but the grand¬ 


father is old, and has been bred a gentleman, 
I am sure of that. He is rich in learning, but 
nothing else.” 

“That’s better,” muttered Dan, sinking his 
chin on his bosom. “ If he hadn’t been a gentle¬ 
man I couldn’t have listened to it a minute ; for 
that is what you have got to look up to—a gen¬ 
tleman's daughter, and no mistake.” 

“ But why ?” asked Arthur, laughing. “ Old 
grandfather White wasn’t a gentleman, that ever 
I heard of.” 

“ He was a sea-faring man, and always kept 
his own boat. People looked up to him along 
the coast, I can tell you. Still I don’t mean to 
say that he was just a gentleman, in the way of 
book-learning and sich. As for politeness, he 
hadn’t none to speak of; but, after all, there was 
a good deal of genuine grit in the old man. I 
wasn’t thinking of him, though.” 

“ But we must think of him. What other 
claim have we?” 

“ Well, yes, you’re right. Of course, a feller 
must date back somewhere; but, you see, I al¬ 
ways meant you to start out on your own hook. 
That’s why I gave in about this picter business. 
It mayn’t be money-making, says I; but its 
gentlemanly, and that’s what I want you to be.” 

“ Well, I will do my best,” said the young man, 
laughing pleasantly. “ But I have a question to 
ask, and that will account for the first visit I 
made to that tenement-house. Did you ever 
know a man on the coast by the name of Burke?” 

“ A young, handsome fellow ? Was that the 
style of man ?” 

“ Not when I saw him three days ago.” 

“Ah! how one forgets. Of course, he isn’t 
either young or handsome now; but he was 
when I am thinking of him. Well, what of him ? 
Run away, or died, years and years ago.* Used 
to live on the old Rochester place, when I was a 
boy. Knew old grandfather like a book. They 
used to pull in the same team then.” 

“ The man is living, brother Dan.” , 

“ You don’t say so! What has he been about 
all these years?” 

Arthur remembered what the poor man had 
said, in the extremity of his distress ; but shrunk 
from repeating his confession of shame. So he 
delicately evaded the question. 

“ He has had hard times, it would seem, bro¬ 
ther, for I found him ill, and miserably poor.” 

“ And you helped him?” 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“That was right. I always liked the chap. 
He took the old Rochester place on shares; but 
never got much of a crop out of it that any one 
could see. Farmers down that way found more 
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profit on the water. About the time that harn- 
some Rochester girl married the English bar* 
rownight, he got lost, or gave up. At any rate 
no one on the coast ever saw him again. Seemed 
to be snuffed out, somehow. Smart fellow, too.” 

“Yes, he must have been a powerful man,” 
said Arthur. 

“Nothing to do. Didn’t you say that? Look 
a here, my boy. I’ve a good mind to go right 
off, and see him. He and grandfather used to be 
as thick os clover in a home lot. Would just 
like to see him, for the old man’s sake. What 
do you think of the idea?” 

While ho was speaking, Daniel White put on 
his soft, broad-brimmed hat, and began to but¬ 
ton up his coat. Arthur also took his hat. 

“ It is just the thing,” he said. “ Come along. 
You will know at once if it is the same man.” 

“ Of course. Has this fellow got alfired, big 
black eyes?” 

“ Yes. Wonderfully bright and large.” 

“ That’s the chap. Thought he was dead long 
ago. Wonder where he has been all this time.” 

Arthur made no reply, and Daniel went on. 

“ Sent for me, did he? That’s where his head 
was level. Knew I wasn’t the sort of feller to 
forget old friends.” 

“ He said that.” 

“ Level-headed again. Shows plain enough 
that he was brought up on the coast. Well I’m 
ready, when you are.” 

The two men went out together. They were 
closely connected; yet so unlike in person and 
bearing, that no person would have deemed 
them of the same lineage—the one tall, ponder¬ 
ous, and full of animal strength, moved forward 
like a New Foundland dog ? honest, self-satisfied, 
and ready to help anything weaker than him¬ 
self that happened to cross his path ; the other 
subtle, but strong, slender as a greyhound, and 
as graceful in all his movements, carried with 
him the impress of a higher and more refined 
nature. His eyes sometimes kindled with such 
fiery aspirations, as the other man would never 
know In himself, or thoroughly comprehend in 
any one else. His features were classical, with¬ 
out being effeminate—his gestures those of a man 
born to control others by force of circumstances 
or power of intellect. 

With all his ponderous strength, and never- 
failing good-nature, the elder man seemed to re¬ 
gard his brother with strange and reverential 
admiration. Still, to some extent, Arthur was 
bound to him by more generous ties than those 
of blood; for, when old grandfather White died 
on the Jersey coast, everything he left was given 
to the elder son; a fact that Arthur, then a lad 


at school, never knew or felt, for, in a quiet, 
unostentatious way, the property was divided in 
equal parts, and Arthur took his share, quite un¬ 
conscious of the generous sacrifice that had en¬ 
sured it to him. 

For some reason Daniel had taken a dislike to 
the amphibious life his grandfather had led, half 
on the sea, where he caught fish, and half on 
land, where he salted and dried his spoils, grow¬ 
ing thrifty, and hoarding money to an extent that 
this primitive business did not seem to justify. 
There was something in it of a mysterious na¬ 
ture, that Dan refused, to follow; but, born on 
the shore, and accustomed to the rush and tu¬ 
mult of waters all his life, he would not content 
himself in the walls of a town, or the pent-up 
fields of an eastern form. The next thing to the 
ocean, he said, is a prairie rolling out to the sky, 
and having its grassy waves under a low, sweep¬ 
ing wind. I shall find just as much fun in 
shooting antelopes as we ever did in hooking 
haddock or blue fish. Then the buffalo, plenty 
of them to grapple, while whales only come this 
way, by mistake, once in a lifetime.” 

Having made up his mind, Dan married, and 
traveled west—on and on, till he fbund a prai¬ 
rie large enough to suit his ideas of unlimited 
space, with a stream of water wandering through 
it, like a great silver-scaled serpent, and a belt 
of trees tracking its course with rich verdure, 
and a promise of cabin-logs and fire-wood, two 
things he had the forethought to comprehend in 
his calculations before he settled down for life. 

Meantime, the younger brother was kept at 
school and college, while under guardianship, 
and allowed to choose his own calling, without 
hindrance, when his days of hard stndy were 
over. Once in two or three years Dan was sure 
to find reasons for comiug east; reasons that 
would have had little weight with him but for 
the deep, generous love he bore the boy, who 
had always been more like a son than a brother 
to him. 

Suddenly, as he came now, Dan had always 
made his appearance. He seldom wrote letters, 
but read those that he received from Arthur over 
and over again. In fact, those letters, with 
stray newspapers now and then, which brought 
him disjointed information upon occasions, of the 
eastern world, was all the literature that the 
prairie farmer indulged in. He had seen a good 
deal of rough life on the coast, and had some 
experiences there which he never mentioned; 
but his love for that young man alone brought 
him back to th'e old haunts, where he grew each 
year more and more a stranger. 

“Is this the place?” he inquired, as Arthur 
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paused before one of those gaunt, staring, brick ] 
tenements that swarm with human life, human I 
toil and want, like over-crowded bee-hires. 

“ This is the house,” answered Arthur, crowd¬ 
ing past a group of dirty children that had 
gone to housekeeping in the narrow hole with 
some red lobster-claws and scoopy oyster-shells 
by way of outfit. 

Dan stopped a moment to look on the chil¬ 
dren, pale, gaunt little things, that went into 
their play as grave men transact business, scarce¬ 
ly stopping to gaxe on the strangers; for that pas¬ 
sage-way was at all hours a thoroughfare like 
the street. As the countryman stood gazing on 
the ohildren, one of them, a sweet-voiced little 
girl, looked up, and meeting his kindly eyes, 
smiled till her little white teeth shone again. 

41 Get out of the way,” she said, with a pretty 
attempt at authority. “ Pick up the shells and 
let the gentlemen pass.” 

“ What, Maggie,” said Arthur, reaching out his 
hand toward the little girl, who hopped to her 
feet 

*‘0h! Mr. Gentleman, is it you!” she said, 
shaking the soft hair back from her eyes, and 
catching at his hand, which she kissed, looking 
shyly up in his face, as if to ask forgiveness for 
the liberty. He’s a sitting up now, and has 
got his clothes on. Won’t he be glad to see 
you?” 

Maggie was quite ready to leave her com¬ 
panions, who had huddled in a crowd against 
the dirty wall, leaving a path open to the stairs. 
But Daniel White had a hand deep down in his 
pocket, where it was eagerly gathering up pen¬ 
nies and nickel coins, which he drew forth with 
a low, mellow laugh, and cast among the chil¬ 
dren. 

The shout, the rush, the wild, swift scramble 
that followed this act, rang up the stair-case, 
and filled the hall with such a burst of riotous 
glee as the dim passage had never known since 
its flimsy timbers were laid. Daniel stood half 
way up the first flight of steps, watching the 
tumult., and laughing cheerily as each child 
struggled for its share. Then, as the riot sub¬ 
sided, he gave one invigorating shout, and rain¬ 
ing anoiher handful of copper down upon the 
urchins, called out, 11 Hi! hi!” and disappeared 
in the twilight beyond, followed half way up by 
a gang of happy boys, who cheered him lustily 
as he mounted toward the garret, to which 
Arthur and little Maggie led the way. u 

The little girl was right. The strange man, 
whom she had almost saved from death, was up 
and dressed. A Boston rocking-chair, with one 
arm broken, as is a disgraceful habit with that 


class of furniture, had been brought up from 
Mrs. Thorp’s room for his accommodation, and 
in this he was Bitting, pale and gaunt, but evi¬ 
dently advancing in health. The look of old 
age had been softened by the care he had re¬ 
ceived ; and though grim and a little wild, he 
looked like a man whose vigor might return in 
full force before the month was out. 

Maggie found him thus when she opened the 
door, and thrust her bright head into the room. 

“ He has come ! I told you he would—now 
didn’t I? More than that, somebody is with 
him,” she said, looking back over her shoulder. 

The man, who called himself Burke, laid down 
a knife, and a lot of wood he was carving, and 
turned his eyes on the door. His faee brightened 
when he saw Arthur, and he gave a swift, eager 
look beyoud, as if tho little girl had prepared 
him to expect something disagreeable 

When Dan came swinging in from the hall, 
the man started. 

“ Daniel! Dan White!” 

“ That is the name people used to know me 
by when I was a shaver on the coast; and I re¬ 
member you, because you seem to know it at 
once. Well, now, old fellow, I’m just ns glad as 
can be to find you in the land of the living. 
No mistake about that. My boy Arthur, here, 
has told me all about you.” 

Burke twisted his big eyes inquiringly on the 
young man, who gently shook his head. 

44 I have told him of your illness, and how 
hard it is to get work just now. He under¬ 
stands all about it.” 

Burke reached out his hand, grasping that of 
Arthur with grateful warmth, while Dan looked 
on, smiling with both lipq and eyes. 

41 Nothing to do here ? Of course, not. Too 
sick for work if it were brought to the door, 
which work never is when it’s wanted most. 
You struck out for the country ?” 

11 No, that is not so.” 

44 Just so. But 1 tell you, a feller never knows 
what he can do till he’s away out west. Plenty 
of work there. Can’t droji down on the prairie 
without finding it.” 

Burke leaned forward and listened eagerly. 
His eyes flashed in the hollow caverns disease 
had dug under them, and his hands worked ner¬ 
vously on the curved arms of his chair. 

44 Might pre-empt, you know,” continued Dan 
White, going earnestly into the subject, “Git 
com in, set it a-going, and shute game-fowls, 
i Heaps of money made shuting, and the fun 
| thrown in. How do you think you’d like it, 
I Mr. Blake?” 
f “Mr. Blake!” 
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The man thus addressed started, and stared 
wildly at White, as if he recognized the name 
thus respectfully handled, with a shock. 

“ Like it?” he answered, at last, with a hys¬ 
terical laugh, wbieh had a harsh sob of tears in 
it. “ Like it 1 The farther off 1 get, and harder 
work I have, the better it will be.” 

“ Then it’s settled, you go West?” 

“Go west!” repeated the man, as if familiar¬ 
izing himself to the idea. “ Where is the West, 
now ?” 

Dan White laughed heartily. 

“The West! Why, it is anywhere between 
sunrise and the Pacific Ocean. Got to go to sea 
if you find it after that, with a chance of break¬ 
ing into sunrise before you know what you are 
about.” 

“It is a long stretch off: but I’m getting 
strength every hour now, and shall work my 
way somehow.” 

“ Work your way ! Look here, Mr. Burke- 

Well, no matter. I mean to stay in these brick 
and Btone diggins a few weeks, just to see my 
boy here, and have a little turn at the theatres 
and minstrels. You just take that time to get 
well and hearty in. Then we’ll take a start for 
the prairies, and begin life in earnest. You 
hain’t no idea how much like the briny sea it 
is. Feel as if you was in a boat, fishing, when 
the wind rises, and the grass begins to roll, 
wave on wave. Oh! you’ll like it; no mistake 
about that.” 

Burke half rose from his chair, his eyes 
blazed with excitement; his firm mouth began 
to tremble. 

“ Let me once get there.” he said; “ let me 
look up to heaven without a stone wall between 
me and the sunlight; let me feel the wind in 
my hair, see living things flitting to and fro 
upon the earth. Oh ! you cannot understand! 
you cannot understand, how I long for all 
this!” 

“ All right, then,” said Dan, taking off his 
soft hat and rolling it about in his hands. 
“ There is room enough out there for all New 
York; and farming don’t amount to much in the 
way of work. Don’t trouble ourselves about 
ploughing. Cover your prairie over in the fall; 
when spring comes, just take an old axe in one 
hand, have a bag of seed-corn slung about your 
neck, ready for the other. Then turn yourself 
loose, and pitch in fbr a day’s work. Chop a 
hole in the ground, chuck two or three kernels 
in; take a pace forrid—chop, drop, and pace 
agin, till yon feel a little tired ont. Then 
hold over till next day, fqr there ain't no use in 
worrying one’s self. In a few days the corn 


will take hold and shoot up. Of course, it will 
| have a tussle with the weeds, and sometimes 
| they run a whole season neck and neck, each 
| choking the other; but what of that? The Bile 
| is rich enough for both. You get a good crop 
! anyhow. Leave it hanging like gold on the stalk, 
till winter, then pick it when you feel like work, 
or turn your cattle in. That's about what we 
are a-doing out there. Plenty of game; every¬ 
thing you want to eat right at hand. Sorghum 
for sugar, oom for staroh and whiskey; wild 
plums and crab-apples by the acre. In fact, all 
you want from outside is a little coffee and tea 
for the women folks, and that you get from the 
railroad stations, all along to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains.” 

“ Railroad stations in the Rocky Mountains!” 
exclaimed Burke, a little indignantly. “ You— 
-you are joking.” 

“ Joking! Well, if I am, that Pacific Railroad 
is the most stupendous joke one man ever 
cracked,” answered White, dashing the hat back 
upon his head. 

Burke looked wistfully at Arthur White. 

“ Is this true? Can they have stretched rail¬ 
roads so far ?” 

“Itis true,” answered Arthur, in a troubled 
voice; for he trembled for the secret that un¬ 
happy man had revealed to him. 

“ Why, where on earth have you been, not to 
know that?” demanded Dan, in amazement. 

Burke turned his great, wild eyes upon that 
honest face, with a long, wistfiil look. He knew 
that a word might send this last friendly heart 
away from him forever, and, for a moment, that 
word seemed to choke him. But he was natu¬ 
rally a brave man, and, on the moment, dared to 
do right. 

I have been in prison for many years,” hesaid, 
in a voice low and hoarse with feeling. 

“ In prison?” 

“Yes, in the state’s prison, for a crime that 
I committed.” 

Daniel White removed the hat from his head, 
once more, and crushed it between his hands. 
A look of doubt and trouble came into his 
eyes. 

“Was that crime the only one?” he asked, 
looking down at his hat, as if he feared to hurt 
the poor man’s feelings with a glance. 

“ No! I had a hand in something else, that 
I shall never forgive myself for.” 

“ On the coast?” questioned Dan. 

“ Yes; on the coast!” 

“ One stormy night, when the wind blue like 
fary, and the hail came thick as shot.” 

Again the man was lost in astonishment. Those 
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great, earnest eyes asked the question, his lips 
refused to utter. 

11 When a ship came reeling into the breakers, 
and sunk there?” said Dan. 

“ You remember it ?” 

“ Remember it? Wasn’t I there ?” 

“But I worked hard.” 

“ Don’t I remember that, too.” 

“ It was my last venture on the coast.” 

Daniel White oast a troubled look on his bro¬ 
ther, who was listening with a vague feeling of 
interest. He knew nothing of the matters these 
two were talking about; but it seemed to him as 
if he saw that reeling ship fighting for its life 
with a terrific storm. HU face grew anxious and 
pale as thU dream floated through hU brain. The 


two men who were talking of it were white as 
ghosts also. £ven Daniel seemed oppressed bj 
the subject. 

“ And about the last time I ever saw yon,” 
Daniel answered. “ I knew then that you was old 
grandfather’s pard. Well, let that day sleep. 
After this, you’ll be mine. We’ll be neighbors; 
we’ll hunt together; set traps together; trail 
Indians in couples, if they oome upon us thick. 
Is it a bargain ?” 

Daniel White held out his great, rough hand 
as he spoke, and. hU kindly eyes beamed with 
benevolence. 

The sick man seised his hand, and wrung it 
in silence. 

(TO BE OOKTiinnBD.) 


THEN THINK OF ME 

BT MART W. MICKLES. 


Or tiny, fragile leaves le formed 
The splendor of the passion flower; 

And tiny joy* and Borrows gild 
Or gloom life’s passing hour. 

The hand of sympathy may raise 
A burdened soul from depths of pain. 

And to a dark, despairing heart 
Bring gleams of light and life again. 

And so, oh, friend of mine 1 your words, 
Those little words, *• I'll thiuk of you I” 
CV»me to my weary heart, as come 
To flowers the night's soft dew. 

Not when ia pleasure’s throng you glide. 
Music and mirth your pulses thrill; 

And life’s bloom all too radiant seems 
For aught to change or chill. 

But when success lays at your feet 
The brightest boon your heart craves now; 


And feir feme sets her regal frown 

Above your broad, unsullied brow: 

Then let your thoughts go out to one, 
Who, had her wishes power to bless, 

Tour life were radiant as love’s dream 
And sweet as its most food caress. 

Whsn many voices murmur praise, 

And life unites as a sunlit sea; 

Then think of one who saw the power 
Life hsd not proved ; thus think of mel 
Or, when alone some Summer night. 
Watching the gleaming stars above, 

You feel the still and solemn hoar, 

To half-ead thoughts your heing move, 

Then think Of one who ever felt 
The strength behind your lightest smile, 
Tho pure, true heart God grant nor sin, 
Nor sorrow, e’er defile. 


APRIL. 

• T feACH EL A. SMITH 


Sininct shine t.shins t 
Warm, red sunbeams shine! 

Shine, till out of tho Frost-king’s hand 
Melts the sceptre that ruled tho land. 
8hlne, till over his sparkling crown 
Pearls and diamonds trickle down; 

Shine, till sUrreth the slumb’ring bees; 
Shine, till out of the maple-trees 
Pours the amber wine. 

Shine I shine! shtne! 

Blow! blow! blow! 

North-wind, south-wind, blowl 
Blow and echo the silvery notes, 

Borne from thousands of warbling throats; 


Blew, ye winds of the cloud-fringed west 
Blow, till every birdling's nest 
Holds no more the snow. 

Blow! blow! blow! 

Fall! fall! fell! 

8oft-voiced ml n-drops, fall! % 

Fall till, starring the meadows gresa, 
Violets, eyee of the Spring are seen; 
Fall, till over tho tree-roots bare. 

Spreads a drapery, rich and rare; 

Fall, and whisper, so low and light; 

Fall, till all April, fair and bright. 
Answers to your call, 

Fall I fall! (all! 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



mer poplins or mohairs; to be had in almoet any 
shade. Our design calls for two shades of the 
same color, a darker one for the under-skirt, and 
one very much lighter for the tunic, basque, etc. 
The under-skirt of this dress is entirely without 
trimming, and made with a short demi-train. 
The tunic, which is of the lighter shade, is simply 
trimmed with one fold, cut on the bias, two in¬ 
ches deep, and headed by a piping of the darker 
shade of the material. The basque has a rest, 
terminating in square tabs, coming down nine 
inches below the waist, and buttoned down the ; 
front; this is made in the darker shade; and the 
basque proper is the same as the tunic, and « 
trimmed to match. It is cut round in front, ter- j 
Vol. LXIII.—20 


shrunk before using, otherwise the braiding will 
draw when the garment is washed. If made of 

293 


minating in a postillion at the back. Close-coat 
sleeves, with a turned-back cuff of the darker 
shade. These mohairs cost from thirty-seven 
and a half to seventy-five cents per yard ; eight 
yards of the darker shade, and six of the lighter 
one will be ^required. 

We give next an outside travelling wrap of 
linen. It is cut in a long, loose sacque, with 
sleeves buttoned all the way down the front. 
The cape is a circular one, pointed at the back, 
and slashed np half way between the neck and 
waist. There is a pointed hood and collar. The 
cape, hood, sleeves, and colter, are all braided 
with a narrow worsted braid, which should be 


We give, this month, first, a house-dress for a 
young lady. The material is of any of the Sum- 
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nankeen-colored linen, braid with brown ; if . back of the skirt is full and kilted, and the back 
gray, braid with black. Eight to ten yards of of the jacket is slashed, as may be seen by the 


linen, at twenty-five to thirty cents per yard, 
and a long piece of t wisted braid, will cover the 
cost of material. 


out. The garment opens in front, and is buttoned 
under, near the center band, on a false fiap. 
Braid with worsted braid in black. The pattern 


ne give above a dress for a boy of uxwee years, f is so simple, lU&t i,t may be dope without stamp- 
made either in poplin, serge, alpaea, or white ing. For white pique we prefer the white cot¬ 
ton braid, cither that known as star braid or 
plain. A large collar, pointed on the shoulders, 
and coat sleeves complete the costume. Four 
yards of almost any material will be sufficient 
for the dress. 

Opposite, we give an over-garment, in water¬ 
proof cloth, for a little girl. Dark blue is the pret¬ 
tiest It is cut in the simple, loose sacque form, 
with sleeves. The hood is formed by a small cape, 
ornamented by a scalloped fHll, bound with 
black alpaca braid. The same frill borders the 
paletot and sleeves. Cord and tassels of dark 
blue, either in silk or worsted. There are seve¬ 
ral rows of braid sewed on flat above the frill. 
One and a half yards of waterproof cloaking will 
be required. The mixed black and gray ones 

___ can be bought for one dollar and twenty-five 

pique. It is cut in front, gored to fit the figure conts per yard ; the navy blue and fancy colon 
from the ueck to the bottom of the The from two dollars up to four. 

















GENTLEMAN'S WAISTCOAT: CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE W BAYER. 



This waistooat is worked iu ribbed crochet. A length of your waistcoat, decreasing one stitch 
full-sized one will take 1 lb. of 4-thread fleecy, at the shoulder in each row; work eighteen 
It is worked with a medium-sized bone-hook, stitches, counting from the shoulder, turn, and 
Commence with a chain of 112 stitches for the work back ; work twelve stitches, turn, and work 
front of waistcoat, work forty stitches in double back; work six stitches, turn, and work back ; 
crochet, turn back and work to the end of the work one row to the bottom of the waistcoat, 
row, always taking the under loop. Increase Now commence for the arm-hole. Work fifty- 
one stitch for the neck, and work back forty-six six stitches from the bottom, turn, and work 
stitches, turn and work up to the neck, increas- back. Work fifty-three stitches for nine ridges; 
ing one stitch at the top. Work back fifty-four make a chain of thirty-nine stitches, for the arm- 
stiches, turn, and work back, increasing one hole at the back, turn, and work forty-two 
stitch at the top for the neck, turn, and work to stitches; work back, increasing one stitch for 
the end of the chain of 112 stitches; work twelve the shoulder; turn back, and work forty-eight 
rows, which will count six ridges, increasing one stitches ; turn back, increase one stitch for the 
fctitch at the neck-end of every row. Now com- shoulder ; turn back, and work fifty-six stitches, 
tnence for the pocket, and work twenty-eight turn, and work back, increasing one stitch for 
stitches, counting from the bottom of the waist- the shoulder. Now, work back the full length 
coat; work these twenty-eight stitches for twenty- 0 f the back of the waistcoat, until you can count 
four rows, or twelve ridges; break off the wool, seventeen ridges, increasing one stitch at the 
and join on at the twenty-ninth stitch of the j shoulder-end each row. Then work fourteen 
sixth ridge; work thirty stitches, turn, and work j ridges for the back of the neck, and work the 
backward and forward for twelve ridges; break ’ other shoulder to match, decreasing instead of 
off, and join on at the fifty-ninth stitch of the \ increasing a stitch at the shoulder in each 
sixth ridge, and work up to the top of the neck, r0 \v. 

increase one stitch, turn, and work two ridges, The other front of the waistcoat is worked the 
increasing one stich at the neck end of each row ; same as the first, with the exception that it has 
then work ten ridges, decreasing one stitch for only the lower pocket-hole left in the work. Sew 
the shoulder at the beginning of each row at the up the shoulders, and work a border of six rows 
top of the waistcoat; work four ridges the full of double crochet all round your waistcoat. In 
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A KNITTED STRIPE 


the third row of the left-hand side work the but¬ 
ton-holes by making four chain, miss four, and 
so on until the end of the row. One row of 
single crochet all round adds firmness to the 
work. The pockets are worked in double crochet 
cn the slits left in the work. A small, square 


piece, which is sewn down flat to the waistcoat 
—work two rows of double crochet round each 
pocket-hole, and round the arm-holes. Finish 
with some buttons. The sleeves may be of lining- 
or silk, and wadded or not, as desired. They are 
sewn into the finished waistcoat. 


KNITTED STRIPE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



To be run through with narrow ribbon or vel¬ 
vet, for shawls, jackets or cuffs, in Shetland or j 
Berlin wool. 

This simple pattern is worked in two rows, 
and has an extremely soft and transparent effect. 
Four stitches are required for every pattern. 

1st Row: Slip one, thread forward, knit three; 
repeat. 


2d Row: Draw the Blip stitch over the three 
stitches lying together, and knit four plain (the 
three stitches that the slip stitch has been pulled 
over, and the next, which will be the fourth:) 
repeat these two rows alternately. When the 
knitting is finished, the fourth plain stitch in 
the second row is let down, and run through 
with ribbon or velvet. 


INSERTION OR TRIMMING IN BRAID. 

BY MBS. J A-N JB WEAVER. 



The folding of the braid is easily imitated by s back, and afterward finished with twisted bars, 
a reference to the design. The folds must then j It makes a pretty trimming on folds of black 
be securely fastened by a fev* stitches at the \ silk. 
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We give this rug, intended as an elegant car¬ 



riage-cover for the feet, or for a baby taking its 


daily ride in the perambulator, as showing a 
tasteful and practical use for thf pretty tatted 
rosettes and medallions made by so many ladies 
with so much skill and rapidity. The rug is of 
a longish oval shape, rounded at the corners, of 
colored silk, lightly wadded, or with flannel 
laid in, and lined with sarcenet. On the foun¬ 
dation, tatted rosettes of thread are put alter¬ 
nately with quilted parts, as seen in the design. 

The frill at the upper edge is pinked ; and at 
the outer edge it is finished with a tatted lace. 
No. 2 shows a rosette suitable for the small one. 
Almost any oval medallion will bo suitable for 
the other. This is a very tasty and useful 
artscle. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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CROCHET SQUARE, FOR QUILT. 


BY MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 
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This is worked in Russian crochet. Make 57 
Ch., and 1 to turn with.—1st row. 4 DC. in suc¬ 
cessive Ch.’s, 3 DC. into the next one, 4 DC. in 
successive Ch.’s, miss 1 Ch., DC., miss 1 Ch., 4 
DC. as before, 3 DC. into the next Ch., 4 DC. in 
successive Ch.’s, miss 1 Ch., DC., miss 1 Ch., 4 
I)C. as before, 3 DC. into next Ch., 4 DC. as be¬ 
fore, miss 1 Ch. DC., miss 1 Ch., 4 DC. in suc¬ 
cessive Ch.’s., 3 DC. in the next Ch., 4 DC., as be¬ 
fore, miss 1 Ch., DC., miss 1 Ch., 4 DC. in suc¬ 
cessive Ch.’s, 3 DC. in nextCh., 4 DC.—2nd row. 
Make a chain tp turn with, work the same as 
1st row, only in Russian crochet instead of DC. 
Every row in this crochet pattern is the same, and 
there are 33 in all: at the end of the 33rd row, 
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without breaking off the thread, work a round o f 
DC. closely along the ends of the rows, continue 
on the foundation-chain, putting 3 DC. into the 
corner stitch to turn, work a DC. in each stitch, 
except in the hollow of the wave where one must 
be missed on each side of the center stitch ; put 
3 DC. again into the next corner stitch, work 
down the other side in DC. as before, 8 DC. at 
the corner again, and work along top in the same 
way as before, and join the 1st of 3 DC. at the 
corner, work a single to bring you to the center 
corner stitch.—2nd round, 8 Ch., 3 being instead 
of a treble, 1 treble into the same stitch, 2 Ch., 
miss 2 stitches of last round, a treble in the 
next and repeat; there should be 18 treble to 



the next corner; 5 Ch., a treble in the same 
stitch, 2 Ch., miss 2 stitches of last round, a 
treble in the next, and repeat, working the tre¬ 
bles rather longer or shorter to accommodate 
them to the wave, so as to make an even edge 
at the top (there should be 18 trebles also on 


this Bide ;) work the two other sides in the same 
way, and join to the 3rd of the 8 Ch. at the be¬ 
ginning.—3rd round. 3 DC. in the center corner 
stitch of each side, and DC. in all other stitches; 
draw the last loop through the first stitch, and 
fasten off. This square may be used for a quilt. 


DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 



FOB SILK EMBROIDERY. 



INITIALS. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Great Increase of Wealth, which the last decade 
has witnessed, has not, as it ought to have been, been at¬ 
tended by any corresponding tense of the duties which great 
wealth involves. Rich men, now-a-days, live, as a class, 
more selfishly than ever before. Here and there we have 
examples of a liberal use of money, in colleges endowed, in 
public parks laid out at private cost, In art-gallorios bestowed 
on the people, in hospitals founded for tho suffering; but 
these are tho exceptions: the great mass of our millionaries 
cure only to “ add house to house, and field to field,” or to 
“ eat, drink, and be merry.” 

That God bestows wealth, not for mere personal gratifica¬ 
tion, but principally as a trust to be used for the benofft of 
others, hardly seems to enter into tho thought of the nine- 
teenth contury Croesus. The modern millionaire lives for 
himself, and for himself alone. To sport fine equipages, to 
build palatial dwellings, to dino like a Lucullus, appears to 
be the sole aim of one class of our rich men; while to pile 
gains on gains, to combine in order to plunder those who 
are weaker, and to “ grind the faces of tho poor," seems to be 
the aim of another. 

Nor are tho wives and daughters of our millionaires wholly 
freo from the faults of their husbands and fathers. 1 hey 
also lead, too often, a vain and selfish life. They also wasto 
in ostentation much of what ought to be spent in relieving 
those who suffer. Taking littlo thought of their poorer 
sisters, the “ slaves who toll and spin," they spend their time 
and money in a round of frivolous amusoments. To surpass 
each other in the splendor of their entertainments seems to 
be thei r greatest ambition. Tet we pity, rather than censure, 
such. If they could only see the truth, they would know 
that the happiness of doing good, is greater, infinitely, than 
any self-satisfhction derived from outshining a neighbor, or 
defeating a rival. 

It Is related, that, while tho London mob hooted at tho 
peers, and tore down the Park railings, in 1866, they cheered 
at the windows of Miss Burdott Coutts, who had made her¬ 
self known everywhere by her benevolence. Why do not 
other rich women follow her example ? 

What a different world it would bo, if a tithe ovon of tho 
millions women spent on show, was used to ameliorate tho 
condition of 44 suffering, sad humanity!" Half the wrongs 
of women would disappear, were the rich wives anil daugh¬ 
ters of America to enter the field, earnestly, in behalf of 
their poorer sisters. What a reward, too, would await 
them I In the Great Day of Accounts it would be said to 
them;—“ Inasmuch as yo have douo it unto tho least of ono 
of these, yo have done it unto Me:" blessed words, who will 
win thorn ? 

Spurious Croup. —Spurious croup, which is frequently 
mistaken for true croup, is not an inflammatory disease, but 
a uervions affection, rosuiting from teething, or from some 
intestinal irrigation, produced by thread-worms, otc. It usu¬ 
ally occurs in exceedingly fair and delicate'children, whereas 
true croup more frequently attacks the ruddy and robust. 
Th re is also an entire a’ sene:* of constitutional dUturlmnce, 
or fever, and it is uuatt ndo 1 by cough. Indeed, a child to 
all appaaranees, may bo well As it is b?ing nursed in the 
motVr’s arm*, it is suddenly seized, perhaps, with difficult 
breathing; it struggles violently to overcome tho difficulty, 
and at longth air is drown into the lungs with a loud crow¬ 
ing sound; tho faca becomes lividlv blue, the thumbs drawn 
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in upon the palms, and the body forcibly bent backward, 
till the littlo sufferer settles down pule and exhausted, or the 
attack may be so protracted as to cause death. 

Tho first thing to be done is to pass the finger to the back 
part of tho throat, and press forward tho tongue, which will 
be found drawn backward, and cleaving to the roof of tho 
mouth; or place the child upou the left arm, with the face 
downward, slapping it briskly on the back, and next dash 
tho face, chest, and spine with cold water. The child having 
recovered from the attack, the cause of irritation must l»e 
looked to. If a tooth should be found forcing its way through 
tho gum, it must be freely lancod ; or if it be owing to tho 
presence of worms, or any other irritant matter in the intes¬ 
tines, the warm bath, and a dose of castor oil may bo ad¬ 
ministered. 

We Receive Continually articles from persons desiring 
to contribute to *’ Peterson," who frankly tell us ‘‘ they are 
new beginners," but hope we “ will make any necessary cor¬ 
rections." Once for all, we wish to say that we cannot ac¬ 
cept such articles, and that it is folly to send them. We 
really have no time to sparo to bring pointless stories into 
shape. Often, the writers do not even kuow how to spell, 
and yet havo tho audacity to think they can write a tale or 
novelet. Now, successful authorship, did they but know it, 
is not easily Achieved. Tho competition is very great, and 
tho public grow* more exacting every year. The readers of 
44 Potorson,” besides, are tho last ones to tolerate poor arti¬ 
cles. They have l>een so long accustomed to the very best 
reading of its kind—to the stories of Mrs. Stephens, Frank 
Leo Benedict, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, Fanny Hodgson, 
Daisy Vcntnor, etc., etc.—that, even if we ourselves were 
disposed to oblige these tyros, our subscribers would flood 
us with lotters of remonstrance and complaint. No! dear, 
young beginners, we are sorry for you; but 44 Peterson" is 
not the place for your experiments. Ton must try your 
wings elsewhere, and learn to fly steadily and strong, be¬ 
fore it will be possible for you to become contributors. We 
are always glad to get now blood," to bring forward really 
fresh and capable writers, but applicants must be pretty sure 
that they have merit, and at least some practice, before they 
write to us. # 

A Five Dollar Engraving is given to any subscriber, 
t cheOter singly or in clubs , who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is to subscribers to “Peterson." Tbns, for 
92.50, any person can get cither of onr five dollar premiums 
—os well as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1873; or, in a club, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri¬ 
odical offers. Whatever others do, “ Peterson" always doe* 
better. 

A Subscriber asks us for a handsome alphabet for marking 
table-linen, in some fancy letter, that is striking, and yet not 
too difficult to work. Wo give one, accordingly, in the front 
of tho number, as our colored pattern for tho month. I'se 
two sorts of cotton, white for the letters and red for the dot*, 
if you wish this Alphabet to be especially effective. Other¬ 
wise, work in one color, as in tho pattern. 

The Increase in our Subscriptiou List, which still goes 
on, is a proo r , if any was wanted, that “ Peterson" is the 
cheapest as well as the best of the lady's magazines. We nro 
printing, for 1873, as many as all the other ladies books together. 
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Additions to Clubs may be mad** at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers hare 
thus been sent to make a second club, the person sending 
them, is entitled to a second premium or premiums. Always 
notify us, however, wlnn such a second club is completed. 
These additions may be made nt any time during the year. 
Only all such additional subscribers must begin, Uko the re.-t 
of the club, with the January number. 

“The Gkms or Akt.”—W o have often been asked to pub¬ 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“ Peterson.” We have done so accordingly this year, and will 
send it, aa a premium to persons getting up clubs , if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book has been called “ The Gems of 
Art,” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, bat also the premium picture and the “ Gems.” For a 
dollar extra we will send the “ Gems” to any subscriber. 

The Eighth Year.—A lady writes:— “I am rather late 
with my club, but as it is the eighth year, I hope you will 
excuse.” We excuse her, of course. But it is never too 
late to subscribe for “ Peterson.” Back numbers to January 
can always be supplied. 

The Novelet by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens grows In power 
and interest, our readers will observe, as it proceeds. It Is, 
undoubtedly, the most original and absorbing one she has 
written for many years. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKf. 

Mrs. Skogg't Husband *, and Other Sketches. By Bret Hurts. 
1 rol., 12 mo. Boston: Janie* It. Osgood A Co .—This volume 
contains some of the very best of Bret Hurtc'ssketches, and 
the majority of them will be new to most readers- Bret 
Harte is not only a man of genius, but he is also a conscien¬ 
tious, thorough workman: he not only has thoughts that no 
oue else has, t ut he also does his best to express them fitly. 
He never turns out slip-shod work. Whatever he writes is 
the finest of its kind. lie is, therefore, not a voluminous 
author: but tlieu uoither was Goldsmith; and Goldsmith 
will, he remembered when scores of others are forgotten. 
Some critics think that Bret Harte is falling off. They say 
he has worked oat his vein. We do not agree with them. 
u IIow Santa Clause came to Simpson's Bar,” in the pre¬ 
sent volume, is hardly excelled even by the “ Luck of Roar¬ 
ing Camp,” the sketch which first made Bret Hartc’s repu¬ 
tation. In short, there is, in this author, a subtlety and re¬ 
finement of intellect, which, united to a rare faculty for ob¬ 
servation, will, in our opinion, keep him always at the head 
of American literature. 

BreatL, and Cheese, and Kisses. By B. J. Fntjeon. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
AW York: Harper A Brothers .—The merits of this story lie 
chiefly in a very pleasant power of expression, which is ca¬ 
pable of portraying most satisfactorily both pathos and 
humor. Its defects are, that it lacks an absorbing plot, and 
its cliaracters are not characters at all, but mere word-painted 
figures. There was a timo when we fancied we recognized 
in this author the comiug Groat Novelist, but his later works , 
have disappointed us, not because they were bad, but be¬ 
cause they were not so good as bis earlier ones. 

Mutual of IsihU Surveying , with Tables. By David Murray. 

I vol., 12 mo. New York: J. IF. Shermerhom A On. The com¬ 
piler of this work is a Professor in Rutgers College. It is 
a really superior text l>ook and manual. 

The Treasure of the Sens. By Professor James De Mille. 

1 vol.. 16 mo. Boston: Lee A >hepard . —The last of what is 
called the “ B. 0. W. 0.” series, and a book of thrilling in¬ 
terest for young Uds. 


The Mysterious Guest. By Miss Elivx .- 1 . Dv.jruy. Philada : 
T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —Miss Dupuy’s reputation among 
the uoveiists of America is altogether assured; so that when 
a look is issued bearing her nnm<*, the reading public is 
prejiared for certain gratification. In her present work. 
“The Mysterious Guest,” there Is every clement which goes 
to make up a good novel. It has characters which stem 
human, a plot that is particularly well devised, and incidents 
so striking is to command the attention of the reader. It is 
always bad, in reviewing a new- book, to impart an account 
of its story, for thus the interest is destroyed. But we can 
say that, as the title indicates, “ The Mysterious Guest,” is 
full of a certain wei)dness of plot, admirably helped by the 
undeniable power of the author's language. It is the his¬ 
tory of a beautiful young girl—or rather of the turning 
point in her life, all happening within the limits of a single 
week, at a country-house near New Orleans. It is a history 
charmingly told, and possessing such absorbing elements 
of mystery as to keep enlisted from cover to cover the eager 
interest of the reader. 

Lewis Antndle. By Prank E. SmedUy. Philada: T. B. Peter¬ 
son A Brothers .—Wo have here a story of real life, by the 
author of Frank Fairlcgh , And other famous novels. Mr. 
Smodley evidently writes of that whereof ho knows, and as 
a consequence, his pictures of society are as vigorously 
wrought as they are attractive. Plot, characters, and inci¬ 
dents, aro vividly eliminated, and as they all move aloug 
under the author's pen to a determined end, the reader is 
carried with them perforce. The charm of the story* is the 
happy commingling of the grave and gay, the step from pas¬ 
sion almost overwrought to the most delicate humor. Iu 
its general plan and execution the novel is very dramatic, 
incident following incident, while happy turns of expression 
everywhere attract the pleased sense. The volume is hand¬ 
somely and properly illustrated by full-page engravings. 

Potter'* Complete Bible Encyclopedia. Edited by Rev. William 
Blackwood, D. D., LL. D. Philada: John E. Potter A Co .— 
The publication of a work like this, so comprehensive in its 
character and so complete in all its scholarly, artistic, and 
material details, involves an expenditure of time, labor, and 
money, not easily estimated, besides including everything 
usually found in a complete Bible Dictionary. It also em¬ 
braces much of the available information in the range of 
biblical, ecclesiastical, and general religious literature, from 
the earliest to the present time. In the excellence, appro¬ 
priateness, and number of it* engravings, it is etqtccially com¬ 
mendable. The publishers announce that nearly three thou¬ 
sand illustrations are, in conrse of preparation for it. We 
have received but four numbers, the others will follow at 
intervals of a fortnight 

A Passion in Tatters.—By Annie Thomas. New York: Har¬ 
per A Brothers .—Every novel-reader rejoice* when a work 
appears from the pen of Annie Thomas. Though uot the 
greatest of the living female writers of England, she is always 
one of the most attractive. This “ Passion in Tatters” is fhll 
of the peculiarities of her talent, aud though the plot is not 
much, nor the incidents many, the story is always suffi¬ 
ciently interesting to induce the reader to keep straight on 
to the end. 

A Tirojold Life. By Wilhehnine Von HiHem. Translated 
from the German by M. S., translator o f By His Own Might." 

1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincotl A Co. —Another of 
those translations from the German for which these pub¬ 
lishers have become noted. To know what novels to select 
for translation is almost a* important as to have them trans¬ 
lated well; and in both of these things the Lippincotts excel. 

The Great Events of History. By IF. F. Collier, LL. l> 

1 ml., 12 mo. New York: J. W. Shermerhom A Co .—A re¬ 
print of a very excellent book of its kind, edited, for Ain - 
rican scholars, by an experienced Americau teacher 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-HORTICULTURE. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. ; 

No Female Suitraoe Yet.— But something fhr better and ; 
more valuable, a Wilson Sewing-Machino for every wife and 
mother in the Union, and at the low price of $50 each for the 
full finished machine. People ask why the Wilson, a lead¬ 
ing machine in all respects, can be sold for $50. The answer 
is easy and direct—because its proprietors do not belong to 
a great “ ring,” whose purpose it is to keep up the price of 
sewing-machines. They are the true friends of the people, 
and show their sincerity in a way that cannot be misunder¬ 
stood. Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut Stroot, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and in all other cities in the Unitod States. The company 
want agents in country towns. 

Advertisements Inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me 
dium in the United States; for it has tho largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

“No Better Present.”— The Fayette (Mo.) Advertiser 
says“ Peterson’s Magazine for February is a splendid 
number. This magazine is justly entitled to the reputation 
it bears, of being the best as well as the cheapest of the 
ladies’ magazines. Send for it for your wife, daughter, or 
sweetheart. No better present could be made.” 

Superior Reading Matter.— The Live Oak Herald says: 

“ Peterson for March is on our table, in advance of all others. 
This valuable magazine has the advantage of other illus* 
trated ones, in the superiority of its reading matter.” 


HORTICULTURE. 

The Decoration or Gardens.— Tho “ bedding system,” as 
It is called, for the decoration of gardens, should be an ob¬ 
ject of particular study to the horticulturalist, who wishes 
also to be an artist. The effoct of these beds should always 
be tested on paper, before tho beds are made: tested on paper, 
in color, and laid down to scale. He or she is but a tyro, and 
deserves to fail, who trusts to chance in filling his or her 
beds. The heights, the tones, the harmonies, the contrasts, 
should all be well studied in theory before being reduced to 
actual practise. Every subject ’ntonded to be used should 
be considered, and its position determined beforehand. Ac¬ 
cording to the present advanced taste in garden coloring, 
many of the most artistic effects are produced by foliage 
plants, without introducing a single flower. Silver-grays 
maroons, and crimsons of various shades, neutrals of different 
kinds, golden-greens, all may be produced by leaves seen 
under the influence of light, which have the advantage, 
moreover, of always being in order, and unaffected by atmos¬ 
pheric conditions, often so inimical to mere flowers. Some 
of the best subjects for this purpose are Cerastium tomento- 
sum. Cineraria maritima and Cineraria acanthwfolia, Cen- 
taurea rugusina and Centauroa candi dissim a. Geraniums 
Sbottisham Pet and Lady Plymouth, very close and dwarf, 
all of the class of grays: maroons of different shades are 
furnished by Porilla nankinensis—almost black—the Ire- 
sines, the Coleus tribe, in a wide range of colors; and for fill¬ 
ing in patterns with a close carpet-like effect the Alternan- 
theras of sorts are of infinite use. For golden-green there is 
nothing equals Pyrethrum Golden Feather, contrasting ad¬ 
mirably with maroons and grays. If variety be desired, 
there are numerous kinds of geraniums that any intelligent 
nurseryman will point out—rememboring that whon gera¬ 
niums are used for foliage purposes, the flowers must be kept 
renewed. For a dwarf dense tone of blue, nothing equals 
Lobelia pnmila, plant for plant with Cerastium tomentosum 5 


j for a low exterior edging the effect is striking and in good 
| bute. Geranium Fataninzi forms excellent tones of fleshy 
pink, and flowers abundantly; Waltham Beedling is a fine 
rich crimson scarlet. Bronzy dark greens can bo obtained 
from the leaves of numerous geraniums* Verbenas should 
have beds to themselves, and ought usually to be pegged 
down. Orange tints may be obtained from the employment 
of Gazania splendens and the dwarf tropseolums, so numer¬ 
ous that it would be waste of space to specify their names. 
All the subjects named are inexpensive, and easy to be pro¬ 
cured, and are equally applicable to the smallest as to tho 
most extensive grounds. 

Onp of the greatest improvements in modern gardening 
is tho use of succulents. The introduction of these has crea¬ 
ted quite a revolution in defining geometric patterns, par¬ 
ticularly in edgings, introducing contrasts in contour as well 
as in color; indeed, tho originality produced by their em¬ 
ployment would hare been almost inconceivable a few years 
ago. It forms a step quite out of the monotonous beaten 
track so favorable in ail things to the development of that 
stagnant mediocrity which impedes progress, and which 
ought to be avoided even in our amusements. Of this in¬ 
teresting class of sutyects it mny be said their application is 
still in infancy. The most useful of tho tribe at present 
known are Sempervivum califoralcum, Echovcria secunda 
glauca, Echeveria me tallica, a fine center plant, and Sedum 
Sieboldii for elevated positions. The common stonecrop may 
also be used for green edgings, beautiful when in golden 
flower. The general characteristics of all these tribes are 
gray, green, or coppery tones, and a texture like ceramic 
ware, not to be obtained from any other source. 

The sub-tropical garden is another innovation ujx>n the 
olden practice. The style, however, demands a larger space 
and more pretentious accessories than ordinary cultivators 
liave at command; moreover, it is expensive. There is a 
golden rule that ought not to be lost sight of by all who wish 
to succeed, even In their pleasures: it is to adapt their un¬ 
dertakings to their means for carrying them out “ Vaulting 
ambition oft o’erleaps Itself”—a predicament in which no 
wise man or woman, will ever wish to be placed. 

A New Method is suggested for growing winter hyacinths. 
The bulbs are bedded In deep incisions made in large sponges, 
tho latter closed over and around the bulbs, and then placed 
in appropriately-shaped vases. Water, moderately warmod, 
is poured into the vase until it reaches about midway the 
height of tho sponge. Tho bulbs will sprout in two or throe 
days, and continue to thrive until the flowers come out, 
which are said to be of “ unusually large size and perfect 
form.” The sponge may be hidden after tho first week or 
two by sowing rape-seed upon it, the resultant growth com¬ 
pletely covering it with moss-like vegetation. From its 
porous and warm nature, the sponge seems well adapted to 
the purpose, and dilute fertilizing material might, it would 
appear, be added to aid the quick development of tlio plants. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

ar ABRAM. LIVE8EY, M. D. 

No. III.— Irritation— Gen era l.. 

Of all subjects connected with this department, and of all 
the duties which devolve upon the mother as a watchful 
guardian of the health and well-being of her children, tbero 
is no one more important, and nono that will reward her 
more to study, than that of irritation; for, with a know¬ 
ledge of its source and results, she will be able to guard 
against the causes, remove the effects, and very often, by 
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timely and vimple ministration, relieve many diseases of In¬ 
fancy and childhood. 

Irritation is a disordered state of the nerves of the part 
affected, with more or lees pain and functional disturbance; 
a state in which the predominant symptom is nervous de¬ 
rangement, which is neither accompanied by, nor results 
from, inflammation. The influence of irritation, as a cause 
of disease, is wide spread, and a knowledge of its effects will 
guide the mother, not only in the detection of disease, but 
enable her wisely to remove or combat it. She will thus 
learn that most diseases of infants proceed from irritation of 
a higher or lower degree, and not from inflammation, a fhct 
that is too often overlooked by medical men, who, through 
fear of this bugbear, resort to leeching, blistering, mer¬ 
curials and antimonials, to prevent or subdue it, to the groat 
injury of the little patient For if a disease proceeding from 
irritation be treated as an inflammatory one, the case will 
be greatly aggravated. 

It is a great physiological fact and mothers should be 
aware of it, that every organ of the body is liable to derange¬ 
ment in its function from the influence of irritation; and 
that such deranged action may occur directly or indirectly, 
from sympathy with other parts, organs, or functions of them 
in an unnatural state of excitement or irritation. To illus¬ 
trate the foregoing observations, I will specify some of the 
sources and effects in and upon children. The function of 
the brain may, for a time, be more or less paralised, assum¬ 
ing all the symptoms of stupor or apoplexy, In consequence 
of the pain attendant upon teething, or from the Irritating 
effects of undigested or crude food in the stomach. From 
similar exciting causes,*aa well as from worms in the alimen¬ 
tary canal, will convulsions often ensue. Even external im¬ 
pressions of a powerful kind, will exert similar effects, and 
produce convulsions as the following cases, related by Sur¬ 
geon Hood, clearly proves. The christening of the first son 
of a nobleman was to be celebrated with great pomp at night, 
at whieh time the apartments were lighted with the ntmost 
brilliancy. The moment the inftuit dnke was brought into 
the drawing-room, the sudden glare of the strong light caused 
almost instantaneous convulsions, from which the child never 
recovered. 

A married lady, very highly connected, was to Inherit a 
very large estate, provided she had a son. Consequently, 
when her first son was born, there was great rejoicing at 
his christening, and a bishop was invited to perform the 
ceremony. When he arrived, the servants knocked so loudly 
at the room-door that the child was frightened into convul¬ 
sions, and died soon after. 

Tliis subject is so extensive and so important, that it must 
be continued. 


LANDSCAPE COLORING WITHOUT PAINT. 

I remember to have seen, years ago, an account of a curious 
ancient method of forming landscapes in imitation of paint¬ 
ing, yet without so ranch as a touch of either paint or brushes. 
The process was simply this: Take tissue-paper of various 
shades and tints, such as would bo required for sky, trees, 
rocks, etc., and cut out the several objects, beginning with 
the clonds. The clear portion of the sky shonld be covered 
with blue, and having gummed this neatly and smoothly 
down around the edges, but not in the center, lay the clouds 
on over this, arranging them aocording to the picture that 
is to be copied. Tho lightest shades will be required for the 
edges of the clouds that corne against tho blue, with darker 
and duskier shades as they recede from lhe light, as in paint¬ 
ing. It will bo well to have a simple subject—a chromo or 
water-color sketch—as a model, and from that it will be easy 
to arrango in graduated shades; but in putting on the layers 
for clonds, one over another, it is best only to gum them at 


the extremities which will be afterward oovered with the 
next pieoe. Having finished the sky entirely, put in the 
objects next the horison with tints closely resembling the 
sky oolors, but deepening as they approach the foreground; 
a double or treble thickness of paper may be used to deepen 
the shade. Then for trees and other prominent objects, use 
deep and decided colon, and let them stand out ^distinctly 
against the paler ones of the background. When all are 
arranged in place, put it into a frame, with glass over it, and 
the effect will be very much like that of a picture in water- 
oolors. 


POISONOU8 RED AND OTHER 00L0R8. 

Mr. Wallace Young, in commenting upon an important 
article by Dr. Draper, published In the Journal of tho Mas¬ 
sachusetts Board of Health, in regard to the evil effects of the 
use ef arsenic in certain green colors, brings forward the re¬ 
sults of a critical examination of pigments other than green, 
also containing arsenic. These were all of French manu¬ 
facture, and intended for use in calico-printing, but were re¬ 
jected, first, on account of the large quantity of arsenioua 
ox Ido present; and second, because colors equally good for 
calico, could be obtained by other less expensive aud lees 
dangerous methods. The colors in question were named 
Light Scarlet pigment, Scarlet Pouceau, Dark Green, and 
Steam Chocolate, and Catechu Pigment, all containing ar¬ 
son ious oxide, which is supposed to havo been added for tho 
purpose of giving body to tho pigment, not being essentially 
necessary to tbe oolor. It is thought very probable that 
these are used extensively in the manufacture of paper- 
hangings. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt m Ms Oook-Book hat hem totted by a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Fool Rotted .—Bone the thin end of a breast of reel; strew 
over it a good deal of parsley, pepper, and salt, to make it 
savory, a little nutmeg, grated lemon-peel, and some sweet 
herbs; roll it tight, sew it up, put it into a small stew-pan, 
with the bones, and just sufficient water to cover it, some 
whole pepper, a bit of lemon-peel, an onion, and a little salt, 
and let it boil until tender. In cold weather it will keep 
good for a week. It may be served oold, but is beet cut in 
slices, dipped in egg, then in bread-crumbs, and fried; thicken 
some of the liquor with a little flour; add pickled mushrooms, 
a little cream, catchup, pepper, and salt; pour the sauce in a 
dish, then lay in the veal. 

Veal Oolleps .—Out some cold roast veal into dice, and give 
them a toss-up over the fire, in a little butter, with a pinch 
of flour; then add a little stock, shred parsley, and scallions, 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg; keep it on the fire till the sauce 
adheres to the mince, then put the whole on a dish. Make 
a paste with a little flour, butter, water, and the yolk of an 
egg; dissolve a little salt in the water for use; roll out 
paste very thin, and lay the cold mince In little heaps on 
half of it, turn the other half over it, cut it round these little 
heaps, pinch tho odges of all to keep in the meat, and fry 
your collops. 

Lamb Sweetbreads .—These parts of lamb are generally dres¬ 
sed the same as veal sweetbreads; the following, however, is 
rather belonging to those of lamb: butter a sauce-pan, put 
in the sweetbreads, and two spoonfuls of jelly; cover them 
with a buttered paper, put fire above and below; stew them 
thus for half an hour, then serve them with a puree of fowls, 
or ec Jive, or any other sauce you think proper. 
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Cilices’ Head (To Cook) mart be split by the batcher, nicoiy 
-washed, tied in a floured cloth, boiled tender, spread out on 
h dish, and parsley and butter-poured over. The brains are 
to be washed, put in a cloth with some sag*-!e-iv«; when suffi¬ 
ciently boiled, chopped fine, seasoned with peppor and salt, 
the tongue boild until it could be skinned easily, then cut 
it in hal£ and put it into a small dish with the brains 
round it. A dish of bacon and greens is a nice accompani¬ 
ment. 

DESSERTS. 

Egg Snotc Pudding. —Put a handful of loaf-sugar to boll 
with a quarter of a pint of water until the syrup becomes a 
deep brown. Warm a small basin, pour the syrup into it, 
and keep turning the basin in your hands uutil the insido is 
completely coated with the syrup, which will by that time 
have set Whisk the whites of half a dosen eggs to a stiff 
froth, then pour them into the prepared basin, which they 
should only half fill. Tie a piece of paper over the top of the 
basin, and place it in a large pan containing a sufficient 
quantity of hot water to float tho basin ; cover the pan, and 
so place it on tho range as to keep the water very hot 
without actually boiling, for this would spoil the pudding. 
After the lapso of about three-quarters of an hour, turn out 
the pudding on a dish, with the caramel syrup, which will 
come out of the basin round it 

Old Receipt forOtutnrdt .—The antiquity of the following 
may be as acceptable as its excellence. The date of it is 1669. 
Take two quarts of cream, and boil it well with whole spice, 
then put in the yolks of twelve eggs and six whites, well 
beaten and strained; then put in these eggs over the Are, 
and keep stirring lost they turn; then, when they are 
thoroughly hot take it off and stir it till it be almost cold; 
thou put In rose-water and sugar, and take out the whole 
spice; then put your custard into several things to bake, and 
do not let them stand too long in the oven. When you serve 
them in, strew on small, French oomflts of divors colors, or 
else fine sugar, which yon please. 

Bnoic Pancake*. —Take one pint of milk, and mix in a little 
of it three heaped tablespoon fills of flour to a smooth paste - f 
when well mixed, add the remainder of the milk and a little 
salt; then stir in three large handfuls of snow, as much as 
you can grasp with your hand partly closed; the batter 
should then be rather thick, too much so to pour out easily; 
put it to stand in a oool place for two hours. When wanted, 
take care that you have your lard boiling in the frying-pan 
before you pour in the batter. 

Marrow Dnmjding *.—Take two eggs, two ounces of beef- 
marrow, the crumbs of two French rolls, and a tablespoon ful 
of flour. Beat the marrow to a cream; whisk the eggs, and 
add them to the marrow. Well soak the rolls in boiling milk ; 
beat them up, and add to the other ingredients; stir all well 
together, then form into small dumplings; drop them into 
boiling broth, and let them simmer for half an hour. They 
will then be ready for the table. They may be served in 
soup, or with roast meat. 

Savory Pudding.— Take one pound of bread, crusts will do, 
and break It Into small pieces, then poor over it a pint of 
boiling milk, and let it soften, then sqnoeze it Into a pulp. 
add salt and pepper to taste, a quarter of a pound of chopped 
suet, half a pound of choppe^, boiled onions; sprinkle well 
with powdered sage; bake under the meat like a Yorkshire 
pudding, with roast goose or pork. 

-I» Excellent Winter Pudding. —Half a pound of suet, shred 
fine, half a pound of grated bread-crumbs, quarter of a 
pound of loaf-sugar, the yolks of four eggs, and the whites 
of two, well beaten, two tablcspoonfbls of orange marmalade 
or sliced citron, If preferred. To be put Into a buttered 
mould, and boiled for two hours. To be served with wine 
loured over it, or sauce. 


Oxford DumpUnge. —Mix well together two ounces of grated 
bread, four ounces of currants, four ounces shred suet, a 
tablespoonful of sifted sugar, a little allspice, and plenty of 
grated lemou-peel. Beet up woll two eggs, odd a little milk, 
and divide the mixture into five dumplings. Fry them, in 
butter, a light brown color, and serve them with wine sauce. 

CAKES. 

u Baba Cake." —Out of two pounds of flour take half a 
pound, make a hole in the center of it, and put in half an 
ounce of yeast, mixed up with a little warm but not hot water; 
make it into a sponge, and place it, well wrapjied up, in a 
warm place. When this leaven has risen sufficiently, which 
will known by its having increased in bulk by half, moke 
a hole in the center of the remaining flour, and put in one 
pound of butter, and six eggs; work it well together, so as 
to make a soft sponge, which must be needed up twice with 
the hands; if too soft, another egg must be added. Cut up 
aiul stone a quarter of a pound of Malagn raisins, and the 
same quantity of dried currants; add some sugar and a glass 
of water, in which some saffron luis been infused. Mix all 
the ingredients well together with the sponge: add the 
leaven, put it into a well-buttered tin mould, and let tho 
whole staud for an hour or two to rise. When well risen, 
bake in a moderate oven for an hour or an hour and a 
quarter. 

Loaf Cake .—Take one pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, three eggs, half a pound of sugar, oue large tea¬ 
spoonful of cream of tartar, and half a teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved separately. Beat the butter and sugar together; 
whisk the eggs very light, and add them; then stir in the 
cream of tartar, and flour, with milk enough to make a very 
stiff batter; add the soda; grease your pan, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Neapolitan Cake. —Take half a pound of flour, six ounces of 
butter, two ounces of loaf-sugar, two ounces of sweet al¬ 
monds, finely pounded. Rub all well together, and mix it 
with one egg. Put it in a cool place to harden; then roil it 
out to a thin paste, and cut it by an oval quart mould ; then 
bake the pieces in an oven. Whilst warm, place layers of 
different sorts of jam between layers of the paste. Ice it over 
with white of egg and sugar, and ornament to your taste. 

Fht Hannah .—Take oue pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, a quarter of a pound of currants, one ounce moist 
sugar, a pinch of shit. Mix those engredients well together; 
roll out the paste about half an inch thick, dust white sugar 
over, cut round, and bake in a quick oven 

Almond Cake. —Take four eggs, four ounces of pounded 
sugar; whisk together twenty minutes, until it becomes 
the thickness of double cream. Have ready two ounces of 
sifted flour, three ounces of butter, melted, two ounces of, 
sweet, and three ounces of bitter almonds, pounded and 
passed through a sieve; mix all into the eggs carefully, and 
bake in a quick oven, in small tins, or on a deep linking sheet. 
It can be cut into any shape when oold. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Homeradish Vinegar. —Take a quarter of a pound of scraped 
horseradish, one ounce of minced garlic, one drachm of Cay¬ 
enne, one quart of vinegar. Put all the iugrodientB into a 
1 Kittle, which sliake well every day for a fortnight. When 
it is thoroughly steeped, strain and bottle, and it will be fit 
for use Immediately. This will be found an agreeable relish 
to cold 6eef, etc. 

Celery Sauce. —Pick and wash two beads of celery, cot them 
Into pieces an inch long, and stew them in a pint of water 
and a teaspoonful of salt, until the celery is tender. Rub a 
large tablespoon ful of butter with a spoonful of flour well 
together; stir this Into a pint of cream, and put in the celery 
and let it boil up once. Serve hot, with boilod poultry. 
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Unfailing Ye ui. —Boll two ounces best hope In four quarts 
of water for half an hour; strain it and let it cool down to a 
new-milk warmth; then pnt In a quarter of a pound of salt, 
and half pound of moist sugar; beat up ono pound of fine 
Hour with some of the liquor, and mix all well together. 
This should bo done on Monday. On Wednesday add throe 
pounds of potatoes, boiled and mashed; lot It stand till 
Thursday, then strain and bottle it for use, but do not cork 
it till the yeast has done working. It must be stirred fre¬ 
quently while making, and kept mar the fire. Before using, 
shake the bottle well. It will keep in \ cool place for two 
months, and Is best at last. The bread made with this yeast 
requires a longer time to rise in the sponge and in the dough 
than when common yeast is use. Bakes best in tins. 

To Render WaUt Impervious to Rain. —In many exposed 
situations the rain, by violently beating upon tho walls, will 
penetrate them to a serious extent, and, in course ot time, 
quite unsettle the brick-work. For a remedy dissolve iu 
two gallons of water a pound and a half of the best mottled 
soap, dnd with a plasterer’s brush lay the solution hot, but 
not in a state of lather, on the outer surface of ths wa^I. 
Allow this to dry for a day or more; then dissolve in Tour 
gallons of water half a pound of alumn, and brush it over 
t'.ie soap coating. These two coats combine to form a varnish 
which the rain cannot penetrate. Settled, dry weather is 
the most favorable time to perform this operation. 

Cherry Brandy.—To every pound of cherries allow half a 
pound of powdered sugar, and sufficient brandy to oover 
them. Be careful in selecting ripe, plump cherries, flnso 
from bruises or marks; cut off the stalks quite short, and 
half-fill a wide-mouthed bottle; odd sugar in the above pro¬ 
portions, and fill up with the best French brandy; cork and 
eeal the bottles, and place them on a tray, turning them 
head downward every twelve hours, for ten days; they will 
be fit for use In three months. 

Ginger-Beer P owder*. —Powdered white sugar two drachms, 
powdered ginger five grains, carbonate of soda twenty-six 
grains. Mix,and wrap in blue paper; tartarlo acid thirty 
grains; wrap in white paper. For use, dissolve each sepa¬ 
rately in half a glass of water; mix, and drink while 
effervescing. 

A Nice Way to Bake Apples. —Take nice, sour apples, dig 
out the cores, place the apples in a deep dish or tin, fill tho 
cavities where the cores come out with sugar; pour a cup of 
hot water in the tin ; bake in a quick oven, and you will 
have a healthful and palatable dish. 

SANITARY. 

Churl Plaster. —This article, so useful, and which is so 
seldom found genuine, is very easily made, and the process 
should be known in every household. Soak bruised isin¬ 
glass In a little warm water for twenty-four hours, then eva¬ 
porate nearly all the water by gentle beat; dissolve the retd- 
due in a little proof spirits of wine, and strain the whole 
through a piece of open linen. The strained mass should 
be a stiff jelly when cool. Now extend a piece of silk on a 
wooden frame, and fix it tight with tacks or pack-thread. 
Melt the jelly, and apply to the silk, thinly And evenly, with 
a bodger-hair brush. A second coating must be applied when 
the first has dried. When both are dry, oover the whole 
surface with coatings of balsam of Peru, applied in the same 
way. Plaster thus made is very pliable and never breaks. 

Spermaceti Ointmettl —This Is a cooling and healing oint¬ 
ment for wounds. Take a quarter of an ounco of white 
wax, and half an ounce of spermaceti, (which is a hard, white 
material,) and put them in a small basin, with two Dunces 
of nlmond oil. Place the basin by the side of tho fire till the 
wax and spermaceti are dissolved. When cold, the oint¬ 
ment is ready for use. This is an article which it is much 
better to make than to purchase. When yon make it yourself, 
you know that it ha* no Irritating or inferior materials in it. 


ASHIONS FOB APRIL. 

Fio. 1 .— Walking-Dress or Bute Foulard, Striped witb 
Colors ox a White Ground.—R odin go to of ecru batiste, 
worn without a belt Low-crowned straw hat, with scarf of 
blue, and half wreath of flowers. 

Fio. ii.—Dribs tor a Little Girl, made or Gray All- 
Wool Delaine. —Sack ooat oonfinod at the waist by a scar¬ 
let sash. Gray straw hat, scarlet stockings, and black boots. 

Fio. iil — Carriage-Dress or Light-Green Silk.— Tho 
petticoat is of green silk, and has a bias flounce on the hot- 
' tom, with three bias folds above. The upper-skirt is made 
pointed, bock and front, the edge cut in points, and em¬ 
broidered by hand, with a cape cut and trimmed to match. 
Htgh hat, trimmed with pansies, and crop© scarf. 

Fio. iv.—House-Dress or Pale Olive Silk, mode with 
only one skirt, trimmed across half its depth with a bias 
bond of blue-plnm velvet, edged with a deop-netted fringe 
of the some color. Plain, high w aist, with a scarf of velvet 
extending pver one shoulder, and fastening with bow and 
ends on the left side. 

Fio. v.—W alkinq-Drerb or Light-Blue Foulard. —This 
skirt has four flat bands of a darker shad© put on three Inches 
apart; Polonaise looped only in the back; scallops edged 
with a bios band of dark-blue and bullion fringe, mode of 
of title, Bonnetof white and bine shined silk. White parasol. 

General ReIiark&— April, of all the months in the year, 
may be termed* d emi em ie on . It is too late fbr velvet and 
cloth, and too early for spring suits of light colors and ma¬ 
terials. Old dresses may be altered and worn to great ad¬ 
vantage, and some hints may be useful on this subject We 
predict that dress-skirts, fsr both in and out-door wear, will 
be made perfectly plain; that is, without flounces, hands, or 
piping. Of course, this style of skirt will bring the basque 
again into vogue; also, the sleeveless Jackets, called waist¬ 
coats. These waistcoats are of different material, or else a 
darker shade than the ooat sleeves of the basque. They may 
be made as part of the garment, or else separate, and added, 
after for warmth. The latter plan is adapted for very slight 
figures. The only trimming admitted is one or two thick 
cords of silk as an edge. Colored silk jackets are much 
worn with black dresses. Black cashmere, over-dresses, 
basques, and Polonaises, have also colored Jackets. 

Polonaises of black grenadine, striped their entire length 
with lines of gimp studded with Jet, are extremely pretty. 
Jet this year will be used with lavish hand. Cashmere Polo- 
naisos arc made with jet chatelaine bogs. The open squares 
of dress bodies are bordered with bands of crepe and a jet 
fringe. A similar ornamentation on the basques. Mourning 
dresses for morning w ear, are made of fine black cashmere. 

There is groat variety in the style of Arranging the hair at 
present Tho hair is combed upward, leaving the nape of 
the neck entirely free, and massed on the crown and front of 
the head, where it is arranged in a thons&nd different ways. 
Young girls often tic their hair at the top of tho head, then 
plait it in siiiglo braid, which hangs low on the back, simply 
tied at the end with ribbon, like a Chinaman! 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i. — Suit tor a Botov Five Years.—P ants and jacket 
of dark-blue summer-cloth. Silk stockings aud low shoos. 

Fig. ii.—8uit tor a Girl of Three Years, made of pique 
braided, cut out in the nock. 

Fio. iix.—Dress tor a Girl ot Ten Years, made ot Plaid- 
Cashmere. —The apron over-skirt has long ends, which hang 
on either side, trimmed with fringe, and velvet studded with 
steel buttons; waist trimmed to match. 

Fio. iv.—S uit tor a Girl or Six.—Polonaise and skirt 
made of blue cashmere ; a ruffle on tho edge of the skirt. 
Sailor hat of straw, with wring on the right side. 
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Hardens and Invigorates the Gums; 

Purifies and Perfumes the Breath; 
Cleanses, Beautifies and Preserves the 

lEEFE. 

Use it daily, and your teeth udll be 
the last of Nature*s gifts to fail you. 
Sold by all Zhmggists. 


Colgate & company’s 

^77-____EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 

A/T C T-\ >—— FOR THE HANDKEI 

:o:s M£ 5 EB 6 u« 5 & .. 

BOUQUET SOAP^-"^^ i. 

FOR THE TOILET. 


ARE YOD GOING TO PAINT? 

OVER 150,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 



It Costs Less and Wears longer than the Best White Lead, 


READ THE FOLIXOWING: 

W. P. Dockray, Esq., Jacksonville, Fla., writes: “The 
Averill Chemical Paint which I put on my house three 
years since, looks letter to-day than houses which havo only 
been painted one year with lead and oil." 


f ^ THOMSON'S PATENT fN 

uLOVE-FITTING CORSETO 

VThy do they constantly increase 

in favor everywhere! 

BECAUSE 

every Lady who once buys them 
will have no other, as they give 
perfect satisfaction. 

For sale by all First-class 
dealers. See that the name, 
THOMSOX, and the Trndo 
Mark, a CROWS', are stamped 
on every pair. 

THOMSON’S SEAMLESS LOCK-STITCH KID GLOVES. 



Wm. S. Durbon, Esq., of Darien Centre, N. Y., writes: j 
“The paint you sent mo two years ago, remains os bright 
and handsome as when first applied, and, in my opinion, its 
durability and present appearance fully justifies all you 
claim for it.” 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in tho couutry, with Sample Card of colors, fur¬ 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 

32 Burling Slip, New York; or, 182 Supe¬ 
rior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THOM SON'S 1 

BEST 


Perfect in cut, choico in colors. Quality not excelled. 
Admitted by all to be superior to any other 
Glove sold in this market. 

These Superior Gloves are destined to become as 
celobrated as Thomson's Patent Glove-Fitting 
Corsets. 

THOMSON, LANG DON A CO., N. Y. 



COLTON'S 


rj-AVOR s 


Pearl's White Glycerine pene¬ 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Block 
Worms, Imparities and Discol¬ 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, 
soft and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 


INKLEY FAMILY KNITTER. Best in Use. One 
Needle. Agents Wanted. Send for Circular and Stock¬ 
ing. HINKLKY K. M. Oo., Bath, Me. 


J Gives a 

Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
L Complexion. 


-A groat SAVING in actual cost , and BEST yet. 


York, and by all druggists. 
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“GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART, GOOD BYE” 


JOHN L. HATTON. 
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RUBY’S GHOST. 

BY QEOBOE P. ROSIER. 


“Do you believe in spirits, Mr. Harding?” 
And the speaker looked up seriously from her 
drawing, balancing an II. B. on a very dainty 
little finger. v 

Those two, Ruby Farris and Alec narding, 
would have made a pretty picture, now that Art 
delights iu depicting modern young ladies in 
“costumes,” and gentlemen of the period, in¬ 
stead of gods and goddesses in nothing parti¬ 
cular. Ruby had a dear little face, with a rose¬ 
bud mouth, and was decidedly pleasant to look 
upon; and Mr. Alec, who was evidently of that 
opinion also, looked well matched with her, 
being as natty a specimen of a good-looking young 
fellow as you might wish to see. 

“Well, that depends on what you mean by 
the word, Miss Farris,” he replied, abstractedly. 
“ It has a rather wide signification.” 

“ I mean,” she said, laying her pencil down, 
and still more serious, “ that if you love any 
one very, very much, it is possible that they 
may come to you after death—just possible, you 
know?” she added. “Don’t reason me out of 
the idea, os I know you are going to do. I like j 
to believe it.” j 

“ Then I won’t say a word about it,” he said, 
his face suddenly flushing; “ but, in turn, I will 
ask you a question, which is of far more import¬ 
ance to me. I have been afraid to say anything 
about it, for you are so much too good for me— 
but I can't keep quiet any longer. Ruby, my 

•darling, do you think you could-” 

“Mr. Raddles, if you please, Miss;” and at 
this most inopportune moment, a lank, awkward 
youth was ushered in. 

Was ever anything more provoking? Ruby 
felt as if she could have cried with vexation; 
and Alec glared at the new comer as if his com¬ 
ing were a personal insult. Mr. Raddles, how¬ 
ever, being prc-occupied and short-sighted, saw 
neither Alec’s frowns, nor Ruby’s blushes, but 
plunged into the account of the latest croquet 
Vol. LXIII.—22 


news, and the base-ball matches in prepara¬ 
tion, etc. 

By the time these subjects were exhausted, 
the family party had collected, and any chance 
for a further tete-a-tete for the two was gone. 

| Alec stood pulling his mustache, and now- 
and-then furtively looking at Ruby, who drew 
diligently, though, it must be confessed, more 
to the detriment of her picture than other¬ 
wise. 

“ Have you any commissions for me in town, 
Mrs. Farris?” he said, at last, ruefully looking 
at his watch “ I have to go up to-day on busi¬ 
ness, but I only stay over one night.*’ 

“ If Mr. Harding would bring home a valuable 
pin, which had been repaired, it would be so 
much safer than sending it through the post; and 
a line to the jeweler could be written in a mo¬ 
ment.” 

When the note was written, Alec took leave 
of all Ruby's sisters in order, and theu com¬ 
ing to her, held out hiB hand with a wistful 
look. The soft, little fingers w*ere trembling and 
cold, but he felt sure they slightly returned the 
pressure; and he went away happier, though 
disappointed. 

“Oh, Mrs. Farris! what do you think?” ex¬ 
claimed Miss Raddles, bursting, the next day, 
into the room where that good lady was sewing. 
“There has been such a dreadful railway acci¬ 
dent ! The train from New York has been run 
into, and ever so many people killed. Poor Mr. 
Slack, and Mrs. Scanlan, at the corner, and 
that good-looking young man, Mr. Harding, 
and-” 

“Mr. Harding! How very shocking!” cried 

Mrs. Farris. “ We know him quite well, and- 

Oh, dear! my diamond pin! Why, Ruby, my 
child, what is the matter?” 

For poor little Ruby, with a dreadful look in 
her eyes, and her lips white and parted, was 
standing close at hand. As her mother spoke, 
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she made a step forward, and fell fainting. Miss 
Raddles departed, amid the general confusion, 
to remark, confidentially, to a friend or two, that 
Ruby Farris had fits; she had just left her in 
one. She always thought that red and white 
complexion really very unwholesome, though 
people admired it. 

When Ruby opened her eyes again, in be¬ 
wilderment, that slowly grew to a dull, intol¬ 
erable pain, she steadfastly refused to answer 
the questions that woro asked her. “I want to 
be alone, quite alone,” moaned the poor child; 
and so they laid her on the drawing-room sofa. 
IIow shockingly bright was the summer day 
now! though only a short time since that sun¬ 
shine had seemed to accord so well with her happy 
heart. They closed the Yonitian blinds, and 
drew heavy curtains over the gloss-door that 
led into the garden, leaving it a little open, 
that a breath of fresh air might steal through 
the folds, and left her—to have a nice sleep, 
they said. 

A nice sleep! What a mockery all the tender 
household sayings had been to her! None knew 
of her grief, for Ruby had been shy of speaking 
of her scarcely-found happiness. She felt as if 
the past and future had been blotted out, as if 
nothing ever could happen again—ever had hap¬ 
pened—but tliis horrible event. And yet she 
wondered why sho could not cry. Did she love 
him less than her pet canary, that died last 
week ? No, not last week—years, ages ago, when 
she was herself, and had a heart, instead of this 
leaden weight that did not feel, only pressed all 
the life out of her. 

Oh, if sho could die and go to Alec! But she 
could not die. She would go on living for a 
length of years, and her youth would pass, and 
wrinkles come, and her pretty hair grow thin; 
and even her love would fade in the long years, 
leaving her only a sad, spiritless old maid. And 
poor little Ruby’s mind wandered in these sad 
labyrinths of thought, hour after hour, as sho 
lay in the darkened room. One memory after 
another passed before her, each more full of pain 
than the other. Only yesterday she was sitting 
at her drawing, and saw him coming in from 
the garden through that very door, now so heavily 
curtained. Sho lived that scene over again in 
her mind, feverishly recalling every word and 
look. She had told him an old legend about the 
house they lived m; and then she reaiembered 
what sho had said about spirits, and his look, 
and the half-spoken words. IIow she hated Mr. 
Raddles for interrupting them. If she could 
only have told one word of her love! But now 
Aleo would never know of it. Ah 1 if her belief 


were but true, and his spirit could come to her, 
and show her that “love was stronger than the 
grave.” 

All at once a sudden light broke on the 
darkness. She turned her heavy eyes, and 
there, there, between the curtains, stood her 
lost love, in the sunshine, looking tenderly 
at her. 

Ruby half raised herself, held out her tremb¬ 
ling hands, and cried, 

“Alec, my love, you have come to me! I 
am not afraid; I am not at all afraid!” 

“ Afraid of what, darling?” replied the phan¬ 
tom, in a tone of the greatest surprise. “ Come 
to you? Of course I have—straight from the 
station. Have you a headache, that the room 
is so darkened ?” 

The last words were lost upon Ruby. He 
was kneeling by her, her head on his breast, and 
a torrent of tears was utterly spoiling the spec¬ 
tre’s shirt-front. Gradually, with great diffi¬ 
culty, he learned the truth; and by dint of 
soothing and caressing, and laughing a little 
at her, the tears dwindled into an occasional 
sob, the color came back to the rosebud mouth, 
the light to the eyes, and Ruby was herself 
again. 

“ It was that gossiping Miss Raddles,” Aleo 
explained. “That family seems destined to 
annoy us. I had intended coming by that 
train,” (Ruby shuddered, and had to be re¬ 
stored by a kiss,) “ but I found my business 
would not let me. I was vexed at the time, 
little thinking from what I was preserved. I 
mentioned to Miss Raddles, by chance, what 
time I should come back; and as I did not turn 
up by that train, she added me to her list of 
killed and wounded. Of course, I hurried here 
as soon as I returned, and came in this way, 
hoping to find you alone. I was in dreadfhl 
suspense; and when I heard my darling’s firtt 
words-” 

“ But I should never have said them,” whis¬ 
pered Ruby, blushing very much, “if I hadn’t 
thought you were-” 

“A ghost,” he answered, laughing. “I know 
that it was owing to a certain young Indy’s belief 
in apparitions that I was spared the torture of 
formally declaring my love—for it is a torture to 
a shy fellow like me. Now don’t say a word 
more, but keep quiet, and get your nerves all 
right again.” 

Ruby pleaded to say one word, which was, 
“I never cried at all about you, Alec, till I 
found nothing happened to you.” 

But he didn’t seem to tako that very much 
to heart. 
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According to tlio rules of fiction, Ruby ought of Mr. Harding's company was required to 
to have had brnin fever, and even to have fur- divert and amuse hen 

nished a touching death-bed scene;*but all the In after years, when little Rubyg and Alecs 
effects of tho fright on this unromantic young clamored for a story, some one would say, “Ask 
person wero, that she did not get quite strong mamma if she ever saw a ghost.” And mamma 
for a few days, during which time a great deal would only look up and smile, saying nothing. 


WAITING. 

BT MR 8. HELEN A. HANVILL1. 

Mure It Is, whose dreary lot 
Is to wait, nh me I for what? 

Shining eyes I may not see, 

Save as dreams will bring to me; 

Love-warm hands 1 may not clasp, 

For they e’er elude my grasp. 

Crimson lips I may not kiss, 

Luring me to dreams of bliss, 

Every night and every day. 

Just as far from mo away. 

Tears I’ve waited for my fate; 

Why is happiness so late ? 

Summers oome, and Summers wane; 


Harvesters, with golden grain, 
Tramp across the Antumn fields. 
Which a large abundance yields. 
Winters come, and Winters go 
In their sheen of fleecy snow; 
Oh 1 so many suns hAvo set— 

But I’m waiting, waiting yet 
As the seasons come and go, 

Do you, darling, do you know 
That life’s spring lies far aback ? 
And its summers, oh, alack! 

But so many are forgot. 

While I wait- ah me 1 for what ? 


THE ANGEL IN THE AIR. 

BT n. P. MONTOOHBBT. 


i heard an angol singing in the air, 

And looking upward, in my fear and dread, 

I said, “Oh thou, whose presence is So fair 1 
Why sing you tluis so sweetly overhead ?” 

Then bonding in his meekness nnto me, 

He answered, “ I am sent by God to give 
Two watchwords nnto those who yet can see. 

No bound but that of earth that they may live." 

14 And who are they," I questioned, “ that receive 
This boon of Ilia high grace?” and ho replied: 

" The firm in heart, who have the power to sieve 
The restlees day, and cast its dregs aside 


“ And with the first sweet watchword, which is, ‘ Pray,* 
They move,” he said, “ in holy fear and trust, 

Knowing that He will lead them to His day, 

Which is beyond tho realm of death and dust. 

“ I sing to cheer them that they may not quail. 

Nor shrink amid life’s busy toil and pain; 

But if through all the weary fight they fall 
To use the second watchword, adl is vain." 

And bowing down, methought I heard his wing 
Bustle, to seek the balmy fields ahove, 

When, like the gushing of a second spring, 

Came down from his lips the watchword—“ Love." 



THE BIRD AND STAR. 

BY A8TLBY H. BALDWIN. 


A gold star sits npon the sable edge 
Of yon dark cloud, a little island bright; 
What though a sea of vapor round it roll, 

Still doth it turn its lantern on the night. 

A small bird sings npon the cedar boftgh, 

Iu cadence soft, his mellow vesper hymn; 

The spirit of the tempest is abroad, 

It threatens, but its moaning daunts not him. 


Shine still, bright star, sing on, breve minstrel, sing. 
Adversity hath never power to quell 
The firo of him, who, trusting in his God, 

Doth but his best, and doth that little tcell. 

Oh ye, who put your hands nnto the plough, 

And backward look, by earthly longings driven. 
Example take alike from bird aud star, 

Cherish the Faith, that upward looks to heaven. 
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BT MBS. K. T. WILLIAMS. 

I. 

Who would take the children to a dancing- 
school?—that was the question. Mrs. Mount, 
their mother, had sent over a message of in¬ 
quiry ; but grandmother was engaged, and aunt 
Helen, expecting a party of friends to take her 
to a musical rehearsal. Yet it would be a ter. 
rible disappointment to the children to lose their 
lesson. 

“Would I do?” asked Mary Fitzroy, doubt¬ 
fully. 

“ I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Devereux, quite 
as dubiously. “ You need a chaperon as much j did Mary become in watching them, that she did 
as any of them. You are almost a child vour- \ not heed the entrance of a fresh party, till she 
self. Still, it is such a very little way.” j heard her own name uttered. Looking up, she 

“Pray let her go, mother,” said Helen Deve- beheld, almost at her elbow, the tall figure and 
reux; “it surely can do no harm, for once. \ nodding plumes of Mrs. Blake. Her sister and 
Only, be careful, Mary, that M. de Ferrieredoes j niece were with her. Mary Fitzroy was greatly 
not take you for another ‘ little sister,’ whom the impressed by the niece, Miss Loudon; a tall, 
children are bringing with them to begin lessons.” stately young lady, with a marble-whiteness of 

“ Be quiet, Helen,” said Mrs. Devereux. complexion that contrasted finely with her dark 
“Mary has a good deal of dignity—you would eyes and hair. She was richly dressed, and 
do well to imitate it; and there is no danger Mary noted the details of her attire, and was 
that M. de Ferriere will make any mistake. Just especially attracted by her muff, whereon the 
for this once, I see no great objection. You may lighter shades of marten had been arranged to 
-as well get ready, my dear, and go over to the form a cross. Mary herself had not been pro- 
other house. The children are, no doubt, in a moted beyond gray squirrel, and this device np- 
j fever of impatience to be off*.” peared to her a masterpiece; she regarded its 

\ Mary obeyed, nothing loth. She was not long owner with a mixture of respect and admira- 
past the age of dancing-school herself, and could tion. There was little occasion for anything else; 
sympathize with the eagerness of the little the elder ladies saved her the trouble of much f 

Mounts; nor did she at all object to the dignified speaking. 

position of guardian of the party. Sophy Mount The lesson ended, and, as the little party 
she kept at her side; Kitty and Alice walked a issued from the building, it encountered a tall, 
little way in advance. The children wore short handsome young man. 

frocks^ after the fashion of the day, and tucked “You here, Molly!” he exclaimed; “and 
pantalettes, coming nearly to the ankle; their hair with such a train?” He paused an instAnt to 
was braided in long tails, rnd hung down their lift his hat to Mrs. Blake and her friends, color- 
oacks, as may still be seea in pictures of the ing as he did so. “ Now let us arrange matters 
Kenwigs’ family. Oh, what old times! you say. comfortably. March to the front, children, all 
Could anything pleasant ever have happened qf you ; Mary and I will walk behind, and keep 
then? Y6s; the sun shone brightly, as it does you to your paces. Head well up, Kitty; Alice, 
to-day, and life, love, and joy were in the world, turn out your toes; as for Sophy, she holds her- 
As she conveyed her little troop down Broadway self so handsomely already that I have no advice 
to the “Apollo,” Mary felt all the exhilaration to give her.” 

of the sparkling winter afternoon; her cheeks “Uncle Lou,” said Sophy, facing about, and 
glowed, her heart danced with pleasure. And, interrupting the military precision of the line, 
cinder this gayety of youth was a something— a “ What made you look so red when you spoke to 
oope, a consciousness, that tinged and illumined Mrs. Blake?” 

ill. “ For shame, Sophy!” replied Louis Devereux. 


M. de Ferriere received the party with the 
utmost grace. He was a little Frenchman, with 
gray hair, brushed up from the forehead in a 
straight, high mass, a figure of perfect elegance, 
and small feet, shod as daintily as any lady's. 
The children were soon placed in class, and 
Mary left to look on. It was a pretty sight; 
bright faces, brilliant hues, and graceful mo¬ 
tions. Mary was quite proud of her own espe¬ 
cial charge. Kitty and Alice had improved won¬ 
derfully ; as for Sophy, she did not seem to touch 
the floor, but merely to float over it. So absorbed 
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“ To repay your kind unde’s compliments by j 
betraying his weakness! 1 4 looked red/ because j 

t couldn’t help it. You see, Molly,” he went on j 
to his companion, 44 how vain it is to try to hide 
my bashfuluess. The very children find it out, 
and make remarks upon iL” 

44 Yes,” said Mary, laughing. 44 It is a case 
that calls for a great deal of sympathy.” 

44 And from you I ought to have it. I think I 
have observed little flushes and tremors that 
seemed to show that you were not always en¬ 
tirely cold and self-possessed. But your suf¬ 
ferings can be nothing to mine ; a bashful man 
is such a pitiable object! With my own sex I 
can do well enough; it is yours that is so for¬ 
midable. The smallest maid that wears a pina¬ 
fore can put me out of countenance, did she but 
know her power. But Mary, this is all in strict¬ 
est confidence. You must not tell.” 

“1 won’t,” she replied. “No one would be¬ 
lieve me if I did.” 

44 You are like all the rest, faithless and scof¬ 
fing. Cowper would have understood me had he 
lived; at least, I judge so, from his writings; 
but there is no one now. So you had Mrs. Blake 
at dancing-school? A fine woman, isn’t she?” 

“Rather,” replied Mary, hesitatingly. 44 1 
don’t think 1 admire her very much. She wears 
so many feathers, and is so large, and talks and 
laughs so constantly.” 

“There was somebody with her, I thought; 
though, as there was quite a crowd about the 
door, I may have been mistaken.” 

44 No,” replied Mary, all unsuspicious. “ You 
were right. There were her sister, and her 
niece, Miss Loudon.” 

“Ah! Miss Loudon, too? I have met her 
once or twice, at parties.” 

44 Have you, Louis? Don’t you think she is 
very handsome?” 

Louis Devereux hesitated in his turn. 44 She 
would generally be called so, I suppose; in fact, 
I have heard people admire her extravagantly. 
A little too cool and distant for my taste. Rather 
too much like a white marble woman.” 

44 Why, don’t you admire that complexion? 
When she looked down, and her eyelashes rested 
on her cbeek, the contrast was perfectly lovely.” 

44 1 think I have noticed the effect you speak 
of; as you say, it is very good. What is the 
news at home since morning, Molly ? Has any¬ 
thing happened ?” 

44 There has, indeed l had a letter from papa, 
and he is coming back in May; to stay, this time, 
he hopes. And he means to take a house, and 
we shall all be together again. Isn't it delight¬ 
ful*? I can hardly wait.” 


“Pretty well, upon my word,” said Louis. 
4 'I don’t see the call for such great raptures, 
Mary. We haven’t been so bad to you that you 
need feel so rejoiced to get away from us.” 

44 How can you misunderstand me so?” said 
Mary, anxiously. “You know I don’t wish to 
leave you; I couldn’t be so ungrateful. But 
Mrs. Devereux thinks we may get a house in the 
very next block, aud the boys can come home to 
us, and papa will be here, instead of away across 
the ocean. You don’t really think 1 am to blame 
for wishing to live with my own father?” 

44 1 think nothing, except that you are the 
best and dearest little girl going! Good-by, 
children”—his attention being recalled to them, 
as they paused at their own door. “ You have 
kept step remarkably, and I shall send over 
some oranges this evening to reward you.” 

John Devereux had come home a little before 
his brother; from the parlor-window he watched 
the pair as they crossed the street. It was grow¬ 
ing dusk, but he recognized them without trou¬ 
ble. Why could not he have passed the Apollo 
just as dnncing-school broke up? But these 
things always fell to Louis, who cared nothing 
for them. 

At tea there was a lively flow of talk. Helen 
had the rehearsal to describe; Mr. Fitzroy’s re¬ 
turn was discussed ; Louis rattled away on any 
theme that occurred to him; John’s silence 
passed unobserved. In the evening visitors 
came in; there was music, and by-and-by a little 
dancing. Mrs. Devereux looked on, talking with 
a friend, the mother of one of the young guests. 

44 How pretty Mary Fitzroy is growing!” re¬ 
marked the lady. * 4 Isn’t Louis in some danger ?” 

44 In no danger of anything half as sensible. 
I foresee a long course of falling in love and fal¬ 
ling out again for Louis.” 

44 There is John, however,” suggested the 
lady. 44 He is even handsomer than his brother, 
to my taste; and that reserved manner gives a 
sort of distinction.” . 

“Oh, John is devoted to business,” said Mrs. 
Devereux. 44 He never thinks of the ladies; 
never seems to remember their existence even, 
beyond showing them needfol civility. And 
Mary is too young for anything of the kind ; it 
would be a sin to put the notion of love and 
lovers in her head.” 

So sapient are observers. The next morning 
Mary came down rather early. John was al¬ 
ready in the parlor, reading; she, too, took up 
a book till breakfast should be ready. 

44 Mary,” said John. She looked up with calm 
eyes, ready to hear whatever he might have to 
say. The quiet, friendly glance exasperat ed him. 
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“ Why don’t you blush when / speak,” ho said, 
roughly, “ as you do whenever Louis says a word 
to you?” 

Poor Mary! The careless calm was all gone 
now. The blood surged into her cheeks, her 
forehead ; her heart seemed to rise in her throat 
and suffocate her. She tried to speak, and could 
not utter a sound. But her silence was answer 
enough for John. lie threw down his book and 
left the room without a word. 

“ How cruel!” thought the poorchild. “ Why 
should he say such a thing ? What could make 
him think it?” And sources of grief and joy, 
unrecognized before, began to be apparent to 
her. She was leaving behind her the careless 
life of childhood; being forced to think what 
made hor happiness, and how long it might 
endure, instead of sunning herself in it as it 
came. 

After this scene she dreaded to meet John 
again; but he controlled himself, and gave no 
sign that he remembered it. He was ashamed 
of a rudeness which not even the sudden sting 
of jealousy could excuse; yet was unwilling to 
re-open the subject with Mary. Not the less did 
his watchful eye take note of all that passed. 
Louis meant no harm, he thought; perhaps did 
not even separate Mary’s love from the regard 
she gave to all the family. And it was his na¬ 
ture to behave toward women as he did; w?th 
that manner so gay, yet so deferential, so mean¬ 
ing—almost tender. It was his way; just as it 
was his own—John's—to be reserved and silent. 
So much the worse for poor Mary, thought her 
self-appointed guardian. If he could but steel 
her heart—prepare her for disappointment! 
Alas ! all he could do was to look on, and see her 
danger. 

II. 

A week or two later M. de Ferriere gave his 
exhibition ball. Great was the ferment among 
the children; there were morning rehearsals at 
the rooms—perpetual practicings at home. Mo¬ 
ther, and aunt, and mantuamaker, were busy 
with the ball-dresses, and the fancy costumes; 
while Mary shopped indefktigably for chip “gip¬ 
sies,” flower-baskets, Highland bonnets, and 
plaid scarfs and sashes. All the grown-up peo¬ 
ple, even grandmother, were to attend on the 
important night, and the question of their attire 
was by-and-by in order. 

“I shall wear my white challi,” said Helen 
Dcvereux ; “ plenty good enough for a little affair 
like this ! Mother will have her black satin, and 
I suppose she will insist on wearing her little 
diamond brooch and earrings to do honor to the 


occasion; and you, Mary, what have you fixed 
upon ?” 

To Mary the ball did not appear such a trifling 
matter ; it was worthy of both thought and care. 
“ What do you say to my blue silk ?” she asked. 

“ Why, Molly, you are as bad as the little 
monkeys at the other house! Your blue silk, 
would be dress enough for some real occasion. 
However,” she continued, meditatively, “ wo are 
so near Lent now, and the blue is too light for 
anything but evening; and another winter, when 
you are fairly out, the fashion may have changed, 
and I don’t believe you could match it here, the 
shade is bo peculiar. Perhaps you may as well 
take the good of it, while it is all right.” Hav¬ 
ing made this concession, Miss Devereux gra¬ 
ciously interested herself in the details of the 
toilet, and the result pleased her so well, that, 
on the important evening, all the house was sum¬ 
moned to behold it. 

The reign of blondes had not then begun, and 
Mary was hardly appreciated as she would be 
now; but the spectators smiled, gratified and 
approving. She had one of those figures, not 
too common, that are both plump and slender; 
the short sleeves and low corsage revealed neck 
and arms not less charming in their shape than 
for their waxen fairness. The lovely, varying 
tints of her com pi exion might have bespoken 
charity for very indifferent features ; but Mary’s 
delicate lineaments needed no indulgence. She 
had never been so pretty as now ; the blue silk, 
the lace over-skirt, looped with roses, the careful 
arrangement of the hair, were wonderfully be¬ 
coming. Louis and Helen spoke their praises 
freely; John thought her lovely as an angel, and 
said nothing. 

“ Mary is so neatly finished up,” said Helen, 
when the young girl had left the room for her 
outside wrappings. “ She has such pretty little 
ears, such taper fingers, and her eyebrows are 
so true and delicate. Don’t you not ice it, John ?’ ’ 

“She is very well,” he answered, coolly; 
“but there is no need to talk her into thinking 
herself a beauty.” 

“ Oh, you ogre !” exclaimed his sister. “ What 
is the trouble with you two, John? She avoids 
you, it seems to me; and you are as ceremonious 
with her as if she were a stranger.” 

“There is no trouble whatever,” he replied, 
“except that my good sister has suck an active 
imagination.” 

“If there is a disagreement,” said Helen, “I 
know very well whose fault it is. Any one that 
can quarrel with Mary Fitxroy must have only 
himself to blame.” 

But who could think of blame or quarrels 
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when once the ball-room was reached ? Not 
Mary, at any rate. John had taken pains to 
meet be? on the stairs, had spoken very kindly, 
and asked her to give him the first dance. That 
could not be, since Louis had bespoken it; but 
she gladly offered him the second; and now, she 
hoped, there was peace between them. In the 
light of that hope the shadows of the past two 
weeks began to melt away, and the blaze of the j 
chandeliers, the crash of the orchestra, dissi¬ 
pated them entirely. 

The ball was the children’s festival, and to 
them was assigned the prominence. There were 
ballet-dances, and country-dances, hornpipes, 
and Highland-flings, in which the little Mounts 
had their full share. But waltzes, quadrilles, 
and gallopades were interspersed; and here the 
grown-up children had their part of the delight. 
Mary was engaged for every Bet; she was in¬ 
deed quite the belle of the evening; it was im¬ 
possible that any eye could rest without plea¬ 
sure on her youthful bloom. The quadrille with 
John was danced very quietly; but her happi¬ 
ness in it was unalloyed. She could no longer 
think that he regarded her with disapprobation; 
there was good-will, there was kindliness in his 
look, and in every one of the few words that ho 
spoke. But Louis’ manner was very odd; he 
seemed in the highest spirits, yet absent withal; 
would dance with her, yet seemed as if he hardly 
heeded what she said. What qould it mean ?” 

When the night was half-spent, there was a 
little stir, a hush of expectation ; Mary turned 
to look with the rest. Mrs. Blake appeared, 
gorgeous and self-complacent as usual, accom¬ 
panied by her sister. In their train followed a 
lovely form, robed in pink satin, and adorned 
with pearls—Miss Loudon! but her beauty so 
enhanced by evening light and evening dress, 
that Mary just recognized her. This was the 
sensation of the ball; for awhile, no one could 
do much but look and admire. Helen Devereux, 
after the first surprise, rather regretted the 
severe simplicity of the white challi; but com¬ 
forted herself with the conviction that it was 
wretched taste to over-dress, even if one did 
look the handsomer for it. 

John had seen and admired, like the rest of 
the world; but all other feelings were soon lost 
in indignation at Louis’ behavior. Louis attached 
himself at once to Mrs. Blake’s party ; he danced 
with Miss Loudon to the utmost extent allowed 
by ball-room usage, and even then, it appeared, 
could not quit her vicinity. Rather than not be 
near her, he danced with Mrs. Blake; odious 
woman—John’s favorite aversion ! Poor Mary 
was utterly neglected. Even when the two parties 


came together, and exchanged such slight greet¬ 
ing os befitted their acquaintance, there was not 
a stray look or word for her. Mary had no 
chance, he supposed, against a finished woman 
of the world, like Miss Loudon; yet, how in¬ 
finitely sweeter, in his eyes, was her innocent, 
appealing fairness! Ho would make up 10 her, 
as far as he could, for Louis' defection, though 
conscious enough how poor a substitute he must 
be. Mary received him very kindly; ho ad¬ 
mired, in his heart, the womanly pride that sus¬ 
tained her, and helped her to seem so unaware 
of Louis’ neglect. 

“I thought you did not care for dancing, 
John,” she said, presently. 

“ I don’t, except with some people.” 

“ Thank you,” she replied, with a slight blush. 

John involuntarily looked toward Louis; he 
was standing at Miss Loudon’s side, holding her 
bouquet, and apparently absorbed in what she 
was saying. John perceived that Mary’s eyo 
had followed his; but such was her self com¬ 
mand, that her countenance never changed ; she 
even volunteered a remark on what she saw. 
“ Louis appears decidedly interested,” she said'. 

44 Yes !” replied John, vehemently. “ For tho 
twentieth time, at least. I have lost all patience 
with him. He fritters away heart, and mind, 
and character, in these unmeaning flirtations.” 

44 You should not blame him too much,” said 
Mary. “He cannot help pleasing and being 
pleased. By-and-by he will meet some one who 
will attach him permanently,” 

44 And what will he have to give her?” said 
John. “A fraction of a heart that has been 
tossed from one to another, till there is hardly 
enough left of it for recognition.” Then he re¬ 
membered, with self-reproach, that he was not 
| acting a judicious part. It was hardly worth 
j while to entertain Mary with censure of Louis’ 

! unworthiness, and he turned to other topics. 

Ever after this evening a better understand¬ 
ing was established between the pair. John 
honored Mary’s self-control; she felt, he be¬ 
lieved his unspoken sympathy. As time went 
on, there was more and more occasion for it. 
Louis seemed, at last, to be in earnest. Miss 
Devereux laughed as the symptoms declared 
I themselves. He wanted the two fnmilics to be- 
! come better acquainted. Mrs. Blake was really 
the best-natured woman in the world, and when 
one came to know her, those little peculiarities 
were quite lost sight of. Miss Loudon had been 
very much struck by Helen's appearance at ihe‘ 
ball, and a compliment from Miss Loudon was 
worth something, he could assure her. And Miss 
Loudon would like so much to kuow his mother; 
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ahc hail lost her own mother too early to remem¬ 
ber her, and fancied that Mrs. Devereux resem¬ 
bled what she would have been. Mrs. Blake 
had a brilliant party, and invited them all. They 
were treated with distinguished attention, and 
the attitude of the young pair was unmistakable. 

In the family the affair was quite understood. 
Louis was often rallied on the subject, and, in 
his absence, the mother and sister discussed it 
freely. It was sometimes incredible to John 
that they could be so heedless, so unconsciously 
cruel; yet he was glad to see that Mary retained 
her composure, and gave no sign of what she 
must be feeling. 

At last the crisis arrived. Louis told his mo¬ 
ther, who lost no time in communicating the 
great intelligence. The announcement was made 
as they were all sitting together before tea; all 
but Louis, who had departed to enjoy the so¬ 
ciety of his idol. No surprise, of course, was 
felt by any one; but there was abundance of com¬ 
ment ; some praise of both the young people; 
conjectures as.to the wedding, the time of it, the 
style of it, and a hundred other matters. John 
saw that Mary played her part well to the end ; 
she seemed as pleased, as interested as any of 
the group. 

Mrs. Davereux and Helen presently left the 
room, and John no longer restrained the expres¬ 
sion of his feelings. “ I hope Louis may be 
happy,” he said; “ but he certainly does not de¬ 
serve to be.” 

“ What has he done ?” asked Mary. “ I think 
you are a little hard upon him.” 

“ No,” he said. “1 simply rate his conduct 


as I ought to do. If you can forgive everything, 
I cannot. You must not expect me to look on 
with indifference when yon are unhappy.” 

“I unhappy!” cried Mary. “What can you 
possibly mean ?” 

Poor, blundering John! He felt how awkward 
he had been. After all her delicacy, her dig¬ 
nity, her self-command, to tell her outright that 
she had not been able to hide her secret from his 
eyes ! He was at a loss for a reply. 

“If you imagine,” said Mary, “that Louis' 
marriage can give me any pain, you are utterly 
mistaken. We were excellent friends; but I 
never had a thought—I am sure he never had— 
It is very strange,” she added, almost haughtily, 
“ that you should force me to vindicate myself 
in this way.” 

“ Do not be angry,” urged John. “ If I have 
been mistaken, it was my love for you that made 
me offend. I was watchful—jealous; and that 
morning, when I was so rude, so inexcusably 
rude, I thought-” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mary, hurriedly. “You 
were wrong, all wrong. It was nothing about 
Louis—nothing whatever!” And she blushed 
as red as she had done on that occasion. 

“Then there is some one else!” said John. 
“Do not deny it, Mary. There is no kindness 
in concealment.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, softly ; “ there is some 
one else!” She turned away her head, and held 
out her hand. And John, as with a wild rush 
of delight he clasped the slender fingers, saw 
who his rival was, and marveled at his previous 
blindness. 


A PRAYER. 

BT MBS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Help ua, oh, God I Our lives are brief; 

Fain would we lift our hearts from earth. 
Where sadness treads too close on mirth, 
And for each joy there lurks a grief. 

Help us in Thee to put our trust 1 
As blossoms wither and decay 
Our loved oues pass from sight away; 

Alas! all mortals are bnt dust. 

Death smites alike both young and old; 

They shudder, clasped in his embrace, 
White stillness creeps o’er each drawn face, 
And then the tale of life Is told. 

We shiver, as the grating clod 

Falls heavily in the new-made grave, 

And, broken-hearted, only crave 
To lie there too beneath the sod. 


Oh, God, forgive ns! Thou dost know 
Row s'.rong are ties of human love; 

Thou only, from Thy throne above, 

Canst sound the depths of mortal woe. 

Help us to bend unto Thy will; 

Though hearts may ache and sorely bleed; 
Affliction’s furnace oft they need. 

And good may be evolved from ill. 

Give us Thy strength life’s storms to meet. 
And purge our souls from evefy sin, 

That Heaven’s refuge they may win. 

And there the lost and loved ones meet 

Help ns, oh, God I We own Thy eway; 

And, guided by Faith's shining star. 

Catch glimpses of a realm afar, 

Whose blissful joys endure for aye. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Ha was an ogre! 1 need not hesitate to state 
the truth in regard to him, through fear that 
my word should be impugned, because we, the 
most unbelieving generation since the Flood, 
where simple faith is concerned, are always 
ready to accept any monstrous theory, or im- 
possible dogma as natural and worthy of cre¬ 
dence. So I repeat the assertion boldly—he was 
an ogre! Nor do I expect to meet with doubt or 
scorn, as I inevitably should, if I affirmed that 
he had been honest or pure-minded, or in the 
habit of speaking the truth. 

As for proof, if any were needed, the whole 
township, nay, the whole county, said so; con¬ 
sequently, there could be no error in the matter. 
Who ought to know, indeed, if not his neighbors, 
able as they were to tell everything about him, 
from the hour at which he ate his breakfast to 
the number of hairs in his head? 

A good many persons pronounced him the 
veritable chap that, sheltered Hop-o’-my-Thumb 
and bis sisters with the intention of making a 
hearty meal off them before daylight. But this 
could hardly be, as history distinctly states, that 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb (regardless of the gratitude 
due to hospitality) killed the ogre while he was 
heavy with sleep, after having eaten his own 
seven children in mistake for the strangers. 
Still my ogre might easily have been a lineal de¬ 
scendant of him whose fate served as a wa rning, 
never to indulge in a midnight repast without 
lighting a candle, to be certain whAt bones he 
was picking. No doubt the old original monster 
had grown up sons living in castles of their own, 
where they crunched the carcasses of unwary 
travelers at their leisure, and our ogre might 
have inherited his abominable tastes from some 
of them.' 

Though people seldom called him anything 
else behind his bock, of course, they could not 
exactly address so rich and potent an individual 
by that doubtful title. His family cognomen was 
Sternhold, and he had been christened—in our 
day ogres are very particular about having gone 
through that ceremony—Geoffrey Gray; but ho 
wrote only the middle name before his patro- 
nymic—perhaps out of a vein of grim humor 
which ran through his sayings and doings, even 
when both were the hardest and coldest. 


I have not space to tell you a thousandth part 
of the things he had done to establish his claims 
as a scion of the ogre tribe. Nobody had ever 
actually seen him devour anybody else’s baby, 
but, metaphorically, he had eaten half the old 
families in the surrounding three counties, gob¬ 
bling up one estate after another, and swallowing 
whole farms, live stock, and all, without trouble, 
remorse, or the slightest symptom of any sort of 
moral indigestion. He had begun the world 
penniless and unaided; now, in Wall street, he 
reigned paramount; and who but an insatiable 
ogre was ever crowned monarch there? 

About three years before the period of which 
I mean to write, Courtenaye Manor fell into his 
clutches, and he made the beautiful place his 
headquarters, desecrating by his presence the 
grand historical mansion, where gentlemen had 
always before dwelt—real gentlemen, who knew 
no more how to accumulate wealth ^han a pro¬ 
perly conducted lady knows how to mend her 
stockings. They could spend any amount of 
money fast enongh, however, and, from father 
to son, had been full of pleasant follies, which 
might have gained a harsher appellation in the 
case of less charming and exalted personages, 
and which helped to fling the Manor, in due time, 
into the ogre’s maw. 

He was not over courteous to the grandees of 
the neighborhood, though, occasionally, he spread 
a fine dinner for them, which, like wise people, 
they never failed to go and eat. They consoled 
themselves for having to treat their host civilly 
by pitying each other for being there, recalling 
the reign of the Courtenayes, and wondering that 
the arched ceilings did not fall on the head of 
the usurper. 

Nobody had a word to say in his favor, unless 
it might be poor, ignorant, needy creatures, who 
never were listened to. It was noticeable that 
several young men, who had been in the ogre’s 
employment, and were now rich themselves, 
talked the most against him; and certainly they 
ought to have understood his character. The 
whole troop of philanthropists hated him, for 
he never would enter into their gorgeous plans; 
and more than twice or thrice had absolutely 
fallen foul of them and managed that large sums 
should be taken out of their hands and devoted 
at once to the purpose for whioh they had been 
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collected—as if we did not nil know that the 
orthodox way of regulating charities was to feast 
the originators of the schemes, and use what 
money might be left after the banquets to erect 
monuments in the public squares to commemo¬ 
rate the goodness of those self-sacrificing men. 

Once on a time, near that pleasantest of months, 
June, Flora St. John was informed by her uncle 
that they wore going up to spend the summer at 
a cottage he owned in Ulster county. Then her 
aunt informed her of the fact exactly sixteen times 
every day during the next two weeks, and be¬ 
lieved herself announcing] agreeable news on 
each occasion. But the poor woman—perhaps 
a mild species of parroquet—was less annoying 
to her husband’s niece than one would have ex¬ 
pected, for the young lady had caught her uncle’s 
trick of never listening by any chance when the 
good creature chattered. 

Now Flora St. John was a handsome girl, and 
a very clever one; thoroughly spoiled by caprices 
and a worldly education, but possessed of a 
better heart than she herself knew. She was 
two-and-twenty; considered herself an antiquity, 
and was as cynical and bitter as Diogenes. People 
endured her sarcasm, for they called her young 
and belfcutiful, though, in a few years, when her 
chin would grow sharp, and her yellow curls 
fade, she would be ruthlessly snubbed—only 
beauties and heiresses are permitted to make 
dagger-points of their tongues. 

Flora had lived her little romance just as she 
was going out of her teens; had absolutely loved 
a handsome, worthless artist, troubled by glim¬ 
merings of genius, which showed for much more 
than they were worth. She met him abroad, and 
actually refused a Russian prince for his sake; 
a prince, too, with no end of estates and roubles 
to support the dignity of his title. After a de¬ 
lightful dream, which lasted six months, she 
woke to find herself in the real world—and a 
cold, dismal place it looked. Our passionate- 
eyed son of genius, who talked such charming 
poetry, and described so glowingly the marvelous 
pictures he meant to paint, discovered that, in 
spite of the luxury the St. Johus indulged, the 
uncle was a ruined man, and what fortune Flora 
once possessed, hail been swept away in the 
general wreck. 

So the painter did drawing-room theatricals 
in a style that displayed both talent and practice; 
told Flora that he loved her too well to drag her 
down to poverty, and rushed away to throw him¬ 
self off the Tarpeian Rocks—of matrimony, with 
Emily Jones, who had red hair, and half a mil¬ 
lion of scudi. Flora struggled through the dark¬ 
ness. The time eame when she could laugh over 


the exquisite verses, (a fragment, of course—he 
never got beyond that,) which the creature pub¬ 
lished in some magazine, describing the desert 
his life had become since fate parted him from 
his idol. She could laugh, but heaven help her, 
I think she might better have died in the night 
of her tempest, than live to laugh like that. 

However, it was a history known to few, and 
Flora had been greatly admired in New York 
since her return. Naturally, the fact that she 
had refused a prince, made her of importance 
in the esteem of noble, independent republicans; 
yet, somehow, she had not fulfilled her intention 
of selling herself for a good deal more than five 
hundred times her Weight in gold. 

The remaining weeks of May floated into 
glorious June; all things having been prepared, 
the little household journeyed up to the quiet, 
little cottage, and sat down in the midst of the 
beautiful scenery, to which they were profoundly 
indifferent, as would have been the case with 
nine worldlings out of ten, though their artistic 
tastes were cultivated until they could tell an old 
picture at a glance, talk learnedly about effect, 
chiaroscuro, and the rest of it; anatomize their 
every sensation, and discover exactly how little 
it was worth, show as fine as it might when ex¬ 
pressed in words. 

The magnates of the neighborhood welcomed 
the St. John’s cordially, for, though everybody 
was familiar with the critical state of their affairs, 
they bore the stamp of fashion ; had ruined them¬ 
selves, as gentle people ought, by extravagance 
and a fitting disregard of business, and all other 
practicalities of life, besides possessing the talent 
of surrounding themselves still with luxuries, 
and daily adding to their mountain of debts. 

Only a few mornings after the hegira, St. John 
came home from his ride, and informed Flora 
that their neighbor, the ogre, would dine with 
them the next night. Of course, Flora knew all 
about him; indeed, during the past winter, he 
had visited rather frequently at their house in 
town; and St. John had discovered something 
which was a Secret as yet to Flora, and, indeed, 
to the Horror himself. The truth was, the bril¬ 
liant, dissatisfied-looking girl, with so great a 
faculty of making the veriest trifle she talked 
sound better than other people’s labored efforts, 
with such positive genius for expressing passion 
in the melodies which she translated by her art¬ 
fully-tutored voice, had left an impression on the 
descendant of child-eaters, which none of her 
sex ever before succeeded in doing. 

But St. John said not a word of his discovery; 
he only made an announcement of the accep¬ 
tance of his invitation, and added, 
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“ It's rather a bore having him, to be sure; 
but I have on idea he may be useful te me down 
Wall street way.” 

“No more tiresome than having any of the 
rest about,” returned Flora, carelessly. “The 
magnates, in general, are neither ornamental or 
useful. It is something if be can lay claim to 
any reason for being endured.” 

“ He may be very useful,” replied St. John, 
and looked as if his head were full of business 
schemes, though lie forbore to add another word, 
lest the quick-witted young woman should pene¬ 
trate his little plot, and spoil it from the mere 
spirit of contradiction. 

The ogre came to dinner the following day, 
and one of the servants made so near a blunder 
of ushering him in by this familiar title, that St. 
John turned her out of doors before bed-time. 
As he had been wise enough to hold his peace 
in regard to his hopes and plans, Flora did not 
irritate him, or annoy the guest by being sulky, 
or haughty, or, worst of all, assuming the ele¬ 
gant indifference, wherewith she could paralyze 
the stoutest-nerved masculine, when the imp of 
the perverse took possession of her. 

And the ogre was fascinated; he, with his 
heart of stone, and his bowels of iron, as his 
enemies described him; he who had lived for 
more than six-and-thirty years without yielding 
to the witcheries of any daughter of Eve, allowed 
himself to be dazzled by this incomprehensible 
creature, who was so wickedly wasting and frit¬ 
tering away gifts meant to be devoted to some 
high and holy purpose. St. John saw how 
the charm worked, and Mephistopheles never 
chuckled more sardonically, though the blase, 
indolent man was not in the least like the incar¬ 
nate fiend, only so far as a long course of selfish 
pleasure and elegant vice will make the kindest- 
hearted person. 

The ogre did not, as yet, understand his own 
feelings; indeed, he thought very little about 
himself. He was busy pitying this beautiful 
woman, for the emptiness and want in her life, 
-of which she chanced to be in a mood to talk 
freely as they walked up and down the moonlit 
veranda. She did not wish to excite his sym¬ 
pathy; she was too reckless to care what he 
thought; but she found a certain relief in letting 
her inmost thoughts out, os if she were complain¬ 
ing to her familiar, and then laughing at her folly. 

“ I am talking like a heroine in a novel,” said 
she; “ and of all persons, to select you as a 
listener to my jeremiad 1 But you vexed me by 
your nonsense about my successes, and the rest 
of tne trash everybody goes over, and so have 
had to boar the penalty.” 


“You think I can't understand,” said the 
ogre, rather sadly. 

Flora, for the first time, was struck by his 
voice—deep, and rich, and every intonation per¬ 
fect; and she wondered how, plain, odd, and 
low-born as he was, he ever came by that voice. 

“I don’t suppose you can,” Bhe replied, and 
her words would have sounded rude, had it not 
been for the smile with which she tempered 
them—almost the first she had vouchsafed him. 
“You might understand if I talked about need¬ 
ing money; but you have been too busy all your 
life to know what such silly romance as wanting 
a motive, and feeling the whole future a desert, 
can possibly mean.” 

He returned no answer whatever. She sud¬ 
denly perceived how insolent her speech had 
sounded, though she did not mean to be ill-na¬ 
tured. She had just uttered her thought openly, 
and when any of us do that we are in danger of 
violating the rules of good breeding, wherein 
we hedge ourselves. 

“Are. you angry?” she asked. “Perhaps 
| what I said did not seem complimentary; but 
! then-” 

| “ You think it is the truth,” he added. 

* “ Wev lazy people, are apt to judge business 

| men in that way,” she said. “ I’m no better or 
| worse than the generality of my sort, and you, I 
| imagine, neither better or worse than the gene- 
| rality of yours.”* 

“ People say you are better, and they say I am 
worse,” he replied. 

“Then you may be sure neither is true; the 
world is never right in its judgments, even by 
j accident.” 

[ He neither attempted a disclaimer against her 
opinion of herself, or tried to put in an appeal 
frojn the world’s verdict, where he was con¬ 
cerned. Then Flora remembered that her words 
had been a sort of tacit flattery to his vanity, and 
| she felt inclined to nip him without loss of time, 
j “No doubt you are cold and hard enough,” 

I she said. “ I dare say you are upright aud just; 
but heaven preserve me from the tender mer¬ 
cies of both qualities! Because you are* made 
of granite, you would be pitiless upon the frail¬ 
ties of weaker mortals.” 

“ When, in a man, frailty takes the shape of 
idleness and wicked extravagance, I would,” he 
replied, in a sterner voice. “In a woman I 
could forgive anything except her not telling the 
truth.” 

“ I very seldom tell it,” observed Flora, can¬ 
didly, and was vexed because he would not con¬ 
tradict or express disapproval. “When 1 do 
happen to, I am invariably sorry afterward,” she 
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added. But still he did not answer, nor did his then just to excite the general indignation. What 
face show that her tantalizing had produced any a shame of you to disappoint me.” 
effect. “I should like to know something,” cried By this time they were back in the pleasant 
she, rushing into one of her small tempers, parlor, where the Dormouse nodded in her easy- 
•* What business have you to set yourself up as chair, and St. John feigned to read the evening 
a judge of other people's weaknesses ? No doubt papers, while his busy brain pondered at least a 
you have plenty, and yours are as bad of their score df the hundred schemes he always had on 
kind as the sorts you are so hard upon! But, hand. 

there, I don’t wish to quarrel with you. We Flora sat down at the piano, and played and 
shall have time enough for that if we are to be sang as she did when alone; that is, her best, 
neighbors during the next three or four months.” j The ogre’s neighbors, who never gave him credit 


“I don’t think I know how to quarrel with 
young ladies, or, indeed, how to behave in their 
society.” 

“ That’s your own fault,” she answered. “ If 
you would go out more, instead of shutting your¬ 
self up in Wall street, or staying buried in your 
horrid old castle over yonder, you might easily 
acquire such accomplishments.” 

“ Do you think I should be any happier?” he 
asked, laughing. 

“ Oh, if you come to that! What a droll idea! 
I never happened to meet anybody who pos¬ 
sessed any portion of the article; and to expect 
to find it by going among one’s friends!” 

“ One ought, if they were real friends, and 
not people who-” He did not fftiish his sen¬ 

tence. 

“ I know what you meant—people who want 
something! 1 That’s just like a rich man, so hor¬ 
ribly suspicious. As it happens, I don’t want 
anything of you! Really, I’d be ashamed of 
such sentiments, Mr. Sternhold.” 

“ Sentiments which you put into my mouth,” he 
said. “ Still, is it my fault if human nature has 
made me suspicious, by showing me its selfish, 
grasping side?” 

“Yes; you’d no business to have so much 
money for human nature to come after. But 
you, good gracious! wherever you go, you are 
flattered and courted. It used to vex me last 
winter to see people bow down before you, when¬ 
ever you condescended to show your face.” 

“ If that was so, would it be much wonder 
that I had- no great faith in protestations of re¬ 
gard and friendship?” 

“ Bless me, you are like the rest of the world, 
in that nobody believes anybody. But I don’t 
mean to waste any more wisdom on you to-night! 
Come into the drawing-rtjom, and I will sing. 
You never heard me, and that is the one thing I 
can do well. Sometimes I think I shall go on 
the stage.” 

“'That would, at least, give you occupation,” 
he replied. 

“ Dear me,” said Flora, “ I thought you would 
be shocked. I drag out that threat now and 


for ability to distinguish an air of Donizetti’s 
from Old Hundred, would have been surprised 
to see how the exquisite melodies filled him with 
an ecstatic enjoyment. 

St. John did not perceive this, perhaps; but 
he plunged his soul into futurity, and beheld 
things which neither Flora or the ogre had yet 
thought of; and he felt at least ten years taken 
off* his head by so simple a solution of his diffi¬ 
culties as that which offered itself to his astute 
brain. He saw his way clear to carrying out the 
plan which had brought him up into the country, 
and long after the ogre had gone back to his 
solitary castle, and everybody of the cottage 
household in bed, St. John turned restlessly on 
his pillow, and longed for the day that he might 
begin his work. 

The child-eater should help him to certain 
successful speculations in Wall street, and re¬ 
main a good-natured creditor for the sums which 
St. John already owed him. If there was a de¬ 
lay in proposing the thing, it might appear to 
the ogre that St. John built on this hope through 
Flora’8 influence; so he must make an apparent 
rashness serve him as he had often done before, t 
Of course, he wanted also to sell his niece to the 
cannibal, and fully intended to succeed. He 
liked and admired the capricious creature ; but 
it was time she married. She would soon be an ■ 
elderly cat, sharp of claws, and he told himself I 
the best he could do fur her, was to contrive a j 
brilliant marriage, so that her long career of 
belledom might not be set down as une carriere 
manquee. 

St. John never hesitated when a project onoe> 
became clear; within forty-eight hours after the 
dinner, he had made his essay where Wall street 
was concerned, and had every reason to be sa¬ 
tisfied with his success. Then he proceeded to 
throw Flora and the ogre together in every art¬ 
ful sort of fashion, and succeeded here too. The 
ogre was a great deal at the house; St. John con¬ 
trived divers expeditions, which their neighbor 
was invited to join so naturally, that Flora’s sus¬ 
picions were not excited. She was treating her¬ 
self to a little season of quiet, and was glad to 
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let the days drift by without any thought what¬ 
ever in regard to the future. 

And the ogre—it sounds improbable; but his 
race was only mortal, after all—the ogre went 
about lost in that beautiful vision, which, soon or 
late, will come to the coldest and sternest heart. 
The life that had been so dreary and empty, in 
spite of success, rounded into beauty before his 
eyes, and he seempd suddenly translated into a 
higher and brighter world. The magnates of the 
neighborhood wpuld have found fresh food for 
scorn and laughter, could they h%ve known how 
he, the upstart, the cannibal, with neither fancy 
or soul, wove poems and painted dream-pictures 
like the veriest school-boy of eighteen. 

“It has worked like a witch’s charm,” St. 
John said at last to the Dormouse—the pi ear 
sant pet name, which, long before, to wicked 
Flora’s delectation, he had invented for his 
spouse. 

“ Dear me!” returned she, having no idea 
what he meant, but not daring to ask. 

It was liis habit to tell her important news as 
abruptly as possible—break her skull with it 
at the first blow, he always said to his niece, else 
she could not be brought to comprehend. 

“ Worked like a witch’s charm,” repeated 
St. John. 

“ Dear me!” squeaked the Dormouse again. 

“ Do you want to go back to Florence? Do 
you wish to be comfortable, and rich for the rest 
of your life?” demanded he, sternly. 

“ Oh, dear, yes ! And not to be bothered with 
debts! How nice !” cried the Dormouse, almost 
enthusiastically. 

Somehow, in that weary labyrinth, called by 
courtesy her mind, the Dormouse retained a 
vogue horror of the troubles she had suffered so 
long ; but, whether owing to dim gleams of con¬ 
science, or merely because they made St. John 
cross, no mortal can tell. 

“You would like it?” questioned he. 

“Oh my, yes!” fairly sobbed the Dormouse. 

“All right,” said her husband. “When the 
ogre proposes to Flo, you are to let out the feet 
that she can repay all my kindness, and make 
you comfortable by marrying him. You’re a 
dreadful goose, my dear: but you can do this, 
and I expect you to, remember.” 

He did not elaborate the plan which was in 
his mind, because to do so would only have hope¬ 
lessly confused the Dormouse; but he said to 
himself, 

“ In spite of her brains, Flo’s an idiot, like All 
women. Ten to one she sees what the ogre is 
after, and wants to accept him; but, leave her 
alone, and she’ll mount her tragedy pedestal, 
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and get bitter, or remorseful, and the deuce 
knows what other trumpery stuff, and send him 
off some fine day, as she did the prince. But if 
she thioks.it a real benefit to us, she’ll take him. 
She’8 got left the sort of sentimental rubbish 
about duty and sacrifice that look so well in 
novels. She’ll do it, and there she is settled ; 
and a rich ogre is not a bad bit of furniture to 
have in the family.” 

Nine times out of ten a fool will mar any 
scheme intrusted to him ; but the tenth time he 
will bring about success from sheer idioey, just 
blundering on the moment to act, and the pre¬ 
cise method, in a fashion which the craft of a 
Borgia could not have equalled ; aided ny the 
fact, so apparent to all beholders, that stupidity, 
and not cunning, has instigated him. Like most 
bold minds, St. John often trusted to reckless 
schemes; in giving the Dormouse a part to play 
in his drama, he was more reckless than usual, 
and succeeded for that very reason. 

He made his brief address to his spouse, in the 
secrecy of their connubial chamber; and the 
next day the Dormouse went about, puffing her¬ 
self up with sighs, and talking in half whis¬ 
pers, as if there had been a dying person in 
the house, who must, on no account, be dis¬ 
turbed. 

“ She thinks she has a trouble,” thought ob¬ 
servant Flora, who was careful, all the morning, 
to appear unconscious of the strangled moans, 

| and the unearthly voice. “ I’ll not ask whatthe 
matter may be; she can’t go on like this much 
longer 1 She’ll break out soon enough, and tell 
it over and over, and sing it afterward, and 
then howl it. r I needn’t anticipate small tor¬ 
ture by any rash questions.” 

St. John had been obliged to go to town di¬ 
rectly after breakfast, and Flora kept a good 
deal out of reach of the Dormouse's sighs, and 
tragic whispers. Toward dusk she went for a 
stroll, and met the ogre by accident. He pleaded 
to be allowed to return home with her, and lis¬ 
ten to a little music. 

“You may come,” said the syren; “but I 
give you fair warning that I am stupid and cross. 
You must promise not to get in a rage if I do all 
sorts of rude things.” 

“ At least I’ll take care to do nothing to make 
you cross with me; but don’t let me bore you; 
I can go home; I am used to sitting there 
alone.” 

There was an involuntary pathos in his voice 
and words which startled Flora. By some mys¬ 
terious feminine intuition, she understood the 
j whole truth at once, and wondered what she had 
! been about not to have thought of it before. The 
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ogre was bewitched—hopelessly bewitched—ut¬ 
terly dazed ! During these past four weeks Flora 
had been so glad to sit in the sun, and rest, that 
she had put off her hard, worldly self, and never 
remembered that she ought to victimize the ogre, 
and achieve the brilliant destiny she had so many 
times dung away in sheer desperation. Now it 
all came upon her; she could no more regard 
him simply as an agreeable acquaintance, who 
managed, in a thousand nice ways, to make the 
golden hours more pleasant, and afforded her an 
odd study in himself, because he showed so dif¬ 
ferent from her previous ideas of his character, 
and the general verdict of him likewise. 

In an instant the truth flashed over her; the 
necessity there was for not willfblly marring her 
fate, as she had so often done before; 'and Flora 
began to . hate herself and him, and fell into a 
silent mood, which the ogre respected, until they 
reached the cottage, and the presence of the 
Dormouse. And here Flora came out in what 
was a new phase of character to the guest, though 
the poor Dormouse knew it well, having the fa¬ 
culty of memory to a certain extent, in common 
with other animals of the lower orders; and she 
was ready to weep and wail as she thought what 
this change in Flora portended. The young lady 
was capricious, and forgetful, and careless ; teas¬ 
ing and satirical; in fact, her manner and con¬ 
versation would, in most persons, have appeared 
downright rudeness; but her misfortune was, 
that she could be charming, even when rude and 
cross. 

The poor ogre was greatly troubled, and felt 
dreadfblly guilty, though he could not feel at all 
certain in what his crime consisted. He could 
say nothing that was right. She scoffed at every 
opinion he offered, no matter what the sub¬ 
ject, or even if it was something in regard to 
which he had heard her utter a judgment simi¬ 
lar to that he now expressed. When once he 
ventured to mention this fact, she only said dis¬ 
dainfully, 

“ Pray don’t ever remind me to-day of what 11 
said yesterday; there’s nothing so odious and j 
commonplace! I make it a point to change my 
opinions once every twenty-four hours. Besides, 

I never say what I mean by any chance.” 

“ That is rather hard on a dull person like my¬ 
self,” said he. 

“ Is it, indeed? How so?” 

“ Because I have a habit of believing you.” 

“ Ah !” cried she, triumphantly. “ I was sure 
you would twist a compliment to yourself out of 
it! Now don’t fancy that I believe you go about 
giving your confidence to what people say any 
more than another.” 


“ I am afraid I have been teazing you by my 
visit,” he said, after a pause. 

“ A polite way of telling me that I am ill- 
tempered, and unbearable,” said she, laughing. 

“You know I did not mean that!” 

“ I wouldn’t have blamed you, if you had ; for 
I’m both ! You see, my demons have possession 
of me to-night. There, I’m rather sorry I’ve 
been so cross; only you aggravated me by bear¬ 
ing it so patiently.” 

“ I have been wondering what I had done,” he 
said, looking more bewildered than ever at this 
sudden change in her manner. 

Just because he did appear dazed, she re¬ 
mained amiable fbr several minutes, in order to 
enjoy his stupidity; then he began to look happy 
under the sunshine of her smile, and that vexed 
her into worrying him anew. 

How she got round to it no man could describe; 
but she managed to attack him several times, as 
she had befbre done, abont his money, and the 
pettiness of living only to accumulate a fortune ; 
but hitherto she had done this in a playful 
fashion, now her words were positively sting¬ 
ing and bitter. 

But he neither grewnngry or tried to defend 
himself, and she fairly worked herself into her 
passion; then, finding that she was getting dan¬ 
gerously near the limits of her self-control, had 
to go back to a more humane mood. 

Altogether, she teated him abominably, and 
i the worst thihg about it was; that his patience 

| f made her heartily ashamed of herself. 

“ I’m glad you’ve seen me in one of my moods,” 
said she, venomous 1 /- “ I’ve been feeling lately 
that I Was very deceitftil in appearing so amiable 
and placid. Now you know that it is only on 
the surface.” 

“ I think you are not quite well,” he said. 

“ I am perfectly well! I am like the rest of 
humanity, a savage at heart! So are you—so is 
everybody!” 

The evening certainly could not have been 
comfortable to him ; still he could not tear him¬ 
self away. There wa9 a fascination even about 
her uncivilized mood; the poor ogre had reached 
that stage of imbecility where she must be charm¬ 
ing in his eyes, no matter what she said 
or did. 

And all the while this was going on, the 
wretched Dormouse sat and watched the per- 
' formance instead of going quietly to Bleep, as 
was her wont on every possible occasion ; and by 
the time an hour had gone by, and the troubled 
ogre rose to take his leave, she was quite out 
of what little show of sense and reason she 
usually possessed. 
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“She ll dnve him away,” thought the poor i trickster by questioning the Dormouse; but she 
Dormouse, “just as she did the prince. Oh was only working out his scheme. 


dear! Oh dear! And I can’t get back to 
Florence! And she’ll never make a good match ! 
•Oh! oh!” 

When the ogre came up to bid her good-night, 
with a respectful courtesy in his manner, which 
-she could appreciate, the Dormouse grasped his 
hand in an almost theatrical fashion, and half 
■sobbed, 

“ Oh, prince! Don’t go, prince!” 

The ogre looked somewhat surprised, naturally 
•enough; and, for the life of her, Flora could not 
help laughing outright at the expression of the 
two faces. 

“Wake up, aunty!” said she; “you have 
been dreaming! Mr. Sternhold is bidding you 
good-night.” 

“ Don’t go!” moaned the Dormouse. “ Don’t 
go!” 

Then she perceived that Flora was beginning 
to look black, and she put by her hysterics as 
well as she could, and tried to behave with more 
decorum. 

“I believe I was asleep,” said she, with a 
faint show of cunning, such as the dullest crea¬ 
tures will develop in the presence of danger. 
“ Flora, you know Tm always stupid and queer 
after a doze. Good-night, prince—Mr. Stern- 
hold, I mean.” 

“ Not quite awake yet,” returned Flora, laugh¬ 
ing again; but the Dormouse understood the 
warning pressure of the arm laid on her shoulder, 
and made no further effort to’ speak. 

So the ogre went away, receiving a scant fare¬ 
well from Flora, in spite of the beseediing light 
in his eyes. The moment he was safely out of 
the house, the young lady turned to go up to 
her room, but. the Dormouse had exhausted her 
little stock of self-control, and, without warning, 
began to sob and moan in the most doleful 
manner. 

“What on earth is the matter, aunty ?” Flora 
asked, not unkindly, but too weary to feel an 
interest in the Dormouse’s troubles. 

“You’ve driven him off,” she cried, “just as 
you did the prince; and now we're ruined ! I 
shan’t have a diamond left! Oh, dear! Ajid 
you might be rich. You’ll never have sucL an-, 
other chance ! St. John says so. Oh dear!” 

Flora sat down opposite her relative, and 
transfixed her with a glance sharp and cold as 
an icicle. 

“ So,” said she. “ my uncle has been at his 
old plots and plans, has he ? Just tell me every¬ 
thing he has said ?” 

She thought she was springing a mine on the 


“ He didn t plot this time,” sobbed the Dor¬ 
mouse. “ He said he wouldn’t meddle, or you'd 
act as you did with the prince. But you've 
driven him off ail the same. Oh ! oh !” 

“ Now, aunty,” said Flora, when the poor 
body grew inarticulate, and oould only sob, 
“don’t cry so; there’s no mischief done yet. 
Tell me exactly my uncle’s words?” 

“ I -never can tell people’s words,” moaned 
the Dormouse. “ He wouldn’t, urge you; but 
this time it would be so nice for him and me; 
as well—as well as you. But you’ve driven him 
off, and I can’t get back to Florence; for he’ll 
not help him now, and I dare say he'll think I 
meddled, and spoiled it all. Oh dear !” 

She was terribly mixed up in her pronouns; 
but Flora understood. For a few seconds she 
sat silent, and very pale and hard she looked. 

“ Don’t cry any more,” she said, coming out of 
her dark reverie, at length, to a consciousness 
that the Dormouse was still sobbing , and be¬ 
moaning herself. “ I’ve not sent your rich ogre 
away! ne has not asked me to be gobbled up 
yet; but I dare say he wilt,” and Flora laughed 
coldly. 

“And you’ll have him? You’ll keep him 
good-natured, so that he’ll help us, and I can 
get back to Florence-” 

“ Just now getting to bed is the business on 
hand,” interrupted the niece. “ Be certain, 
aunt, I shall do my duty, no matter at what 
personal cost.” 

She looked grand enough, and began to feel 
like a heroine in a book, which was an agreeable 
change from the stale dullness of her ordinary 
existence. The Dormouse was qnite upset by 
her airs of state, and sobbed more bitterly than 
ever. 

“You’re a—angry, I know! Now you’ll go 
and freeze him, and it will all come on me—he'll 
be furious! Oh, oh !” 

“You are entirely mistaken,” replied Flora, 
softening into mournful condescension. “ I 
am obliged to you, aunt, for showing me 
my duty so clearly; only give me time to 
think.” 

“ Do you mean you’ll marry him?” cried the 
Dormouse “Oh! I can’t make head or tail of 
all your fine manners !” 

“ You must go to sleep,” said Flora. “You 
are completely worn out. Come up stairs ” 

She got the Dormouse into the room, and in 
bed, doing everything in the style Juliet might 
if her step-mother had been seized with sick 
headache the evening the young lady decided 
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to risk the potion. She bestowed a parting 
kiss on the tear-stained face, as a proof that 
she was not offended, and went away to her own 
chamber. 

She opened the window, and sat gazing out 
through the rilver gloom at the distant towers of 
Courtenaye Manor, and gradually accepted the 
idea of becoming a burnt offering. She would 
sacrifice her life for her uncle’s sake; she would 
be sold to the ogre to bring peace and rest to her 
relatives. Putting it in this noble light, she felt 
that she was heroio and dramatic,, and so enjoyed 
the plan with exceeding bitterness. She need 


t not despise herself, as she had done, in the affairs 
with the prince and others, because now there 
was no selfish motive at the bottom. She was 
Roman, or a martyr, or anything else fine that 
you please. She told her familiar that she was 
intensely wretched, but determined unfalteringly 
to pursue the path of duty, and, altogether, got 
a great deal of lugubrious satisfaction out of 
her own misery, and managed to keep herself 
awako nearly the whole night, which she feU 
to be a proper thing to do under the circumr 
stances. 

(TO BK CONTINUED.) 


MAY. 


BT SBLIA QIRT&UDI OBIT* 


Lias a dreamy, dove-eyed maiden, 
Coy, sweet, and shy, 

With a wreath of apple-blossoms, 
Fair May goes by; 

Luring little, happy children 
Down by tho brook. 

Telling, in tho south wind's whisper, 
Bright eyes to look, 

For the early, star-eyed flowers. 
Crimson and blue; 

Secrets telling where last Bpring-time 
Violets grew; 


Where the delicate artmtus, 

Almost from sight, 

In tho brown leaves hides her treasure, 
Buds, pink and white. 

Gentle May! a glad, sweet welcome, 
All give to thee i 

Welcome to green leaves and flowers. 
Songs glad and free. 

While wo welcome, a sod presence 
Oomos to thee now; 

And the wreath of apple-bloawmi 
Fade on thy brow. 


RETURN OP SPRING. 

BT HILL1 BENBDIOT. 


Nm» again for thee shall violets oover 
The brown hills, waking from this Winter’s death; 
No more for thee the globee of crimson clover 
Fill the deep hollows with their fragrant breath. 

Dark over head the pines’ long arms are swinging; 

Darker their shadows on the hillsides lie; 

Greener the mosses to the gray rocks clinging, 
Brighter the sheen of ivy creeping high. 

Gayly the river singe its olden measure; 

Wind-swung ,the hare-bells ring a fairy chime; 


Nothing has changed that brought us once each pleasure; 
Only ourselves have felt the touch of time. 

Treading these paths, that once we trod together, 

Feel I thy loss with deepest, koeneet pain, 

Knowing, my friend, come foul or fairest weather. 

Never thy feet may press these hills again. 

Far, far art thou beyond my wildest yearning; 

Sunlight or starlight cannot pierce the gloom 
Of the long night that notes no year’s returning, 
la the mysterious silence of the tomb. 


ESTRANGEMENT. 

BT BOSS Q1KAIDISI. 


Yn, darling I I oould yield thee up, 
Nor yet be broken-heartud; 
Believing, in the other land, 

Our souls should not be parted. 


But, oh I what balm can soothe the pain 
Which rends, yet will not sever? 

To gase into thy living eyes, 

And feel thoe lost forever! 
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fit THl AUTHOR OF “DORA*8 COLD." 


And «o my fifty thousand dollars,’* said 
grandma Martindale, “mustgo begging, for want 
of somebody to marry Elias Leech.” 

A solemn silence fell upon the audience she 
addressed. Fire heads—a black, a brown, a 
chestnut, an auburn, and a flaxen, were bent 
lower ever fire pieces of trifling ladies’ work; 
five white hands wrought, for a few seconds, with 
unexampled diligence, but nobody spoke. 

Elias Leech was the step-son of grandma 
Mart indale’s eldest daughter. He was a tall, 
awkward lad, whom, for some unexplained rea¬ 
son, she had rescued from his mothers western 
relatives, and brought home, at her husband’s 
death; had petted and protected ever since; 
and was now, it seemed, about to lavish he? 
whole fortune upon, to the exclusion of the right¬ 
ful heirs. , 

At last, in the dearth of others, the flaxen 
head lifted itself up, and a willful voice, pro¬ 
ceeding from the rosy lips of Miss Milicent 
Martindale, grandma’s orphan namesake, and 
chiefeet darling, pronounced, 

“No! they will not, for I’ll marry him, 
grandma.” 

Now this was by no means what the elder lady j 
wished. She had intended, it is true, to provide 
for one of her portionless granddaughters, by 
giving her as a wife to Elias Leech; bat not 
Milly, the heiress ; the only one so favored; the 
youngest, the prettiest, the cleverest, the flower 
of the flock, and darling of her old age. In her 
upright heart she had treasured a secret scheme 
of reparation, that yet did not involve such a 
sacrifice as this. 

“I'll marry him,” repeated Milly, growing 
firmer, or, rather, more obstinate, as her bright 
eyes defiantly encountered the open wonder and 
dismay in her companions; “ and your money 
shan’t be wasted, grandma.” 

This from Milly! who had never known what 
it was to Want or to save a penny in her life, and 
spent her own revenues with the reckless prodi¬ 
gality of a young princess! Mrs. Martindale 
was bewildered. She looked at her grand¬ 
daughter with increasing surprise. 

“ I am afraid you have not sufficiently con¬ 
sidered the subject, my dear;” she only said, 
however, for she would not rob the orphan boy 
of a single jot of the good fortune that seemed to 


be in store for him, though her heart trembled 
at the thought of giving up her darling “ Don’t 
let a whim decide so grave a matter. Elias is 
young, untried, untutored ; he is not handsome, 
though, I am sure, both good and high princi¬ 
pled ; perhaps clever. We all know you have 
been kind to him; but this is very different; 
and his qualities are not those which would at¬ 
tract a giddy girl like you.” 

“But I like, him, grandma!” the wayward 
girl insisted; and, as this was her only and her 
last argument, the subject dropped. 

Great was the wonder in the house when Mil¬ 
ly's determination transpired, and numberless 
the speculations as to what could have brought 
it about. Some such destiny had always been 
intimated in the elder lady's care for the unpre¬ 
possessing lad whom she had brought home six 
years ago, installed in a son’s place in her house 
and At her table, and treated, in all respects, as 
her prospective heir. All the expenses of his 
veiy excellent education had been generously 
met; his wardrobe and purse liberally supplied; 
his position and right in her household clearly 
defined; in no way could a difference be per¬ 
ceived between himself and Mrs. Martindale’s 
real descendants. 

Yet the one home-like charm to the bashful 
boy, In his new life and place, lay in the society of 
the bright, teasing, willful Milly; a pretty fairy, 
just between child and girlhood, who laughed at, 
petted, coaxed, thwarted, and tyrannized over 
him, as over the rest of the household, with a 
bewitching spell of domination, he, of all others, 
was least fitted to resist. The plain, dull youth 
gloried in her brightness and beauty; her deli¬ 
cacy and refinement shamed his abrupt awk¬ 
wardness ; he was awed by her gracious conde¬ 
scension, and bore her wayward freaks with un¬ 
tiring good-nature. 

Insensibly, he improved under this severe 
training, and became more refined in manners 
and sensibility. He still remained awkward and 
shy; he only very gradually developed the power 
and perfection of manhood—its charm and con¬ 
fidence were utterly wanting. But he took his 
graceful governess to his heart of hearts, and 
love, the worker of miracles, labored diligently 
with this rugged nature. 

As for Milly, she came in time to discover that 
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her humble and patient companion hid, in his 
reserved character, graces and powers quite 
foreign to her bright, wayward spirit. The tasks 
she feared to attempt, he would cheerfully do— 
uot quickly nor easily, but by persevering effort 
i nd determined will; the little deeds of self- 
denial and thoughtfulness for others, hitherto 
unknown to the spoiled, selfish child, she saw, 
with surprise, form a part of his daily life and 
practice, and beautify it even in her eyes. Her 
thoughtless jests and jeers, her childish arro¬ 
gance, her unconscious assertion of superiority, 
fell idly upon the mantle of steady^ tyuiet pa¬ 
tience, in which he walked apart; and, being 
naturally good and generous, though rather 
spoiled, she grew to respect and admire his better 
principle and stronger character. 

The time they spent apart in schools and col¬ 
leges was used by Milly simply in perfecting 
her graces of person and manner. By Elias ,it 
was apparently dedicated wholly to the improve¬ 
ment of his mind. Little external change ap¬ 
peared in him, though the accounts from his. 
tutors and teachers were most satisfactory and 
flattering. At two-and-twenty, and at eighteen, t 
respectively, the pair came home; and, relaxing 
from the pursuit of knowledge at a distance, 
were once more domiciled under the same roof, 
and entered society together, beneath grandma 
Martindale’s auspices, on the footing of cousihs 
and equals, but with a wide difference in the re¬ 
ception that awaited them. 

Milly, bright, gay, and superficial, an heiress 
and a beauty, was welcomed with enthusiasm, 
and launched eagerly upon the sea of pleasure. 
The plain, shy shadow following in her train, 
sank readily into his proper place, among the 
ilobodies, and only occasionally astonished some 
wall-flower, who had conquered hi^ bashfulness 
and stammering speech, by the sense and breadth 
of his observations. But he gradually relaxed 
in his attendance upon his cousin and her grand¬ 
ma, especially as they found other escorts, and 
became more absorbed in the studies he was pur¬ 
suing, in a lawyer’s office down town. 

He would have been quite estranged from the 
life of the rest of the household, with its irregu¬ 
lar hours and womauish ways, but for Milly. 
The willful girl could not be content without his 
approval and attention, though rejoicing in the 
unbounded admiration of others. He, so insig¬ 
nificant in the estimation of all the world beside, 
was the Mordecai at her gate, the spectre at her 
feasts; yet in whose absence she was still un¬ 
satisfied. If he secluded himself, she sought him 
out; his solitude was never safe from the bright 
invasion of her presence. She broke upon his 


learned leisure at the most unreasonable hours, 
and under the most frivolous pretexts, wanting 
his assistance to tie a bow, to button a glove, to 
admire.a dress, a fan, a bouquet; most marvel¬ 
ous of all, to criticise her conduct or her cos¬ 
tume, both clearly reviewed before his dazzled 
eyes. 

She made him her father-confessor; and he 
heard, bewildered, the secrets of a society-belle— 
the follies, the frivolities, the quarrels, the flir¬ 
tations and vexations, and petty spites or jea¬ 
lousies, that waited upon her triumphal pro¬ 
gress. She heaped all her troubles upon his 
broad shoulders, as she had done ever. sinoe, 
when, an incipient coquette of fourteen, she 
had been engaged in a secret flirtation with 
some boyish adorer, whom neither grandma, nor 
anybody else would have approved, till Elias 
Leech, with a solemn face, brought her an open 
letter, he had found, and, after painful effort, 
evidently compelled by his sense of right and 
duty, dated to advise and reprove her. For the 
first time in her life, the spoiled girl heard her 
actions commented upon or condemned; and 
flaming into wrath at first, did her upright ac¬ 
cuser full justice afterward, made him her con¬ 
fidant, and gave him eternal respect. 

She felt an odd shyness and discomfort quite 
new to her, on meeting him at dinner, after the 
bold declaration of the morning. But Elias was 
perfectly unconscious. Several strangers were 
present, and he appeared to better advantage 
than usual, and was treated by the guests, mostly 
of the legal profession, with more respect. than 
she had expected him to command. 

Meanwhile grandma Martindale, freed from 
the social duties of the day, was closeted with 
her wayward young descendant, preparatory 
to settling the matter finally. A late attack 
of illness hod shaken her confidence in her 
own health, and in her power of controlling 
the future ; and had determined her to consum¬ 
mate at once the reparation she had always in¬ 
tended to make. 

She explained to her granddaughter, very 
quietly and gravely, the nature of Elias Leech’s 
claims upon her. 

41 When your aunt Sarah married his father,” 
she said, “he was a very nice, delicate little 
boy of four years old. Mr. Leech had married 
his mother, a pretty, rosy, country-girl of six¬ 
teen, they say, on one of his business journey* 
West, to look after land he owned there; but the 
poor thing never lived to return with him. She 
fell into ill-health after her marriage, and he 
stayed with her till she died, and came back 
without the child, which her relatives adopted. 
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“ He was always a weak, consumptive man, ) 
helpless and dependent in mind and body ; with j 
more inherited property than he knew how to j 
take care of*. i think he married your aunt 
that he might hate an excuse to reclaim his son, 
and leave him, at his death, in your grand¬ 
father’s guardianship, \n whom he had great 
confidence. I wish it had never happened. 

*• I am speaking* now of a subject very painfdl 
to me, and which has lain like a weight upon 
my mind ail, these years since, and many more 
before my widowhood. This house, these com¬ 
forts and luxuries you see about you, the very 
food we eat, the clothes we wear, the beds we 
lie down upon, I am confident belong to Elias 
Leech. Even your property is the result of a 
successful speculation on your father’s port, with 
money lent him by my husband, which I Om too 
sure was not his own. 

44 At the time of your aunt’s death, when the 
child passed wholly into your grandfather’s 
charge, or rather his estate, for his western re¬ 
latives claimed and removed him, Mr. Martin- 
dale, I am now well aware, was perfectly insol¬ 
vent, and in the fluctuations of business had lost 
everything to which he had a right. After¬ 
ward, though he fully recovered himself, and 
continued to live in -the same style, and main¬ 
tain the same state you now see* the money 
wherewith he did both, I om sure, must hove 
belonged to the orphan child. 

44 There is nothing in the world to prove it, 
but I believe that all I have is his; and yet 
time and oblivion have bo completely absorbed 
his right and his property, that all he can claim 
* is some wild land at the West, which ohanges in 
value with every change of the moon^ while you 
and others are astonished at the tardy repara¬ 
tion I am trying to make.” 

“And does he know it, grandma?” inquired 
Milly, who had hitherto; sat silent from aston¬ 
ishment. 44 About my fortune and all ?” 

44 Yes, my dear—for years.” 

44 1 will never touch it!” the spoiled child 
cried, starting up. 44 1 will tell him that I 
cannot keep what is not rightfully mine, that I 
will not be a party to a fraud.” 

“Stop, my daughter. What we have to do 
is not to judge the dead, whose terrible tempta¬ 
tion we have not felt; but to think how best and 
most fully to restore the right ’6f the living. If 

. you really fancy you could love Elias->” 

Poor Milly! It befell her now to -hang her 
head, and with crimsoned cheeks, ahd a trou¬ 
bled mind, really examine the question. It was 
easy, in gay. bravado and in open daylight, to 
dare what none other would, and in pure reck¬ 


lessness and idle defiance, engage to marry grand¬ 
ma’s plain protege. But the words brought up a 
too clear vision of his long, lean, awkward figure, 
his shy manner, his hesitating speech—and she 
felt how dreadful it would be to fulfill her pro¬ 
mise. There had been something delightfully 
amusing in the idea of her volunteering to take 
this undesirable youth, while she knew, none 
better, how many perfect Apollo ’b were sighing 
and dying for her. But this ooming face to face 
with the plain realities, was, oh, how different! 

44 If I were his wife, and despised him ? No. 
that coaid never be! bat were ashamed of him,” 
she thought, 44 or turned out a hopeless vixen on 
his hands—yet that would be his risk ; but to 
live in a perpetual debt, to feel such a burden 
about one’s neck—oh, I cannot! I cannot!” 

Just then came a knock at tlife door, and Elias 
walked in, very pale, but with a look of power 
| and pride in his plain face, that even Milly had 
| never seen there before. His eyes asked the 
question which grandma Martindale hastened 
to answer. 

“ Yes, I have told her,” she said: 

44 1 am very sorry,” he awkwardly replied, 
but with such earnestness, even indignation in 
the quiet tunes, that Milly’s capricious nature 
immediately experienced another change of feel¬ 
ing. She went straightway up to him, and laid 
her hand in his, 

44 And I am willing to marry you, Elios, if 
you wish it.” 

44 But I do not wish it,” returned he, dropping 
the milk-white fingers, though the red flush 
streamed, like a crimson banner, across his 
tanned visage; 44 and I came to say so, or at 
least,” he added, noticing the mortification of 
the pretty coquette, “ to see how the matter could 
be arranged.” 

Mrs. Martindale looked kindly at the youth, 
as he stood, awkward and embarrassed, be¬ 
fore her. 

■ 44 1 thought I had arranged it in the best way 
of all,” she said. 

44 1 think not,” he quietly responded. 44 1 be¬ 
lieve I know a better, involving no such sacrifice. 
I am a man, and should make my own way in 
the world. I am ready to do it; it iB far more 
easy than to rob helpless women. For your 
past kindness I am most grateful; it iB all I need, 
and will aid me to all I wish to gain. Further 
than this I want nothing, except your continued 
interest and remembrance; and when you die, 
such a portion as you will leave out of love, to 
your real grandchildren, I can accept no more.” 

“But, my dear,” cried grandma Martindale, 
her sonl overflowing with tenderness toward the 
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manlj youth who thus summarily disposed of \ 
his fortune, “there is no question of giving or 
taking, but simply of right or wrong. The for¬ 
tune I onjoy is yours. I shall certainly re¬ 
store it,” 

“ And I will never touch a penny of mine/' 
sobbed Milly. 

“ If I tried to saddle it with the incumbrance 
of one of my granddaughters,” pursued grandma, 
who had keeu perceptions, and muoh worldly 
wisdom, “ you will forgive an odd woman’s match¬ 
making folly, I am sure, since neither you nor 
they, with the exception of this silly girl here, 
seem disposed to fall into it.” 

Milly sobbed more noisely, and wiped with 
greater ostentation, the tears in her pretty blue 
eyes. A strange flush—was it hope or dread ?— 
passed over the dull features of Elias, and 
changed their expression wonderfully. His 
brown eyes grew darker and softer, as he turn¬ 
ed them on the weeping girl. 

“ If you knew the temptation,” he murmured, 
with averted face and heaving breast. 

Milly glanced up, forgetting ,her grief, and 
divided between wonder and indignation. 

If grandma Martindale had been wholly wise 
—as who among us is so ?—she would have quit- ! 
ted the room, and matters would have righted 
themselves there and then. But her old-fash¬ 
ioned ideas of propriety did not nllow her to 
leave the cousins alone while so delicate a ques¬ 
tion was being agitated. So she remained, and 
it all resulted in some sort of arrangement being 
made, by which everything was to be postponed 
“ a year or two,” and everybody left unsatisfied. 

Elias was to return to the West to look after 
his property, and commence the praotiee of law, 
Where, as he proudly said, his future home must 
be made. Milly was to remain perfectly freo 
and untrammeled, even in the matter of letters to 
her distant cousin, to whom she was to write 
just as seldom or often as she pleased. 

So wide a liberty, to tell the truth, did by no 
means meet the wishes of the darling herself. 
She had made up her mind to heroic stelf-abne- 
gation and sacrifice, which were now proved 
wholly unnecessary. There was a dash of ro¬ 
mance about offering her own sweet person to 
fulfill grandma’s scheme of restitution; and she 
experienced a dim and secret satisfaction in 
feeling that this one concession more than atoned 
for all Elias’ wrongs. But when the victim re¬ 
fused to accept the mighty boon, and on her 
further persistence, left it with an unflattering 
compromise for future consideration, leaving 
herself at the same time in the uncomfortable 
and embarrassing predicament of being “os 


trial” for the intervening period—neither ac¬ 
cepted nor rejected, betrothed nor quite at large; 
in spite of his generous proviso, she felt herself 
more injured than even his instant closing with 
her proposal could have made her. 

She proved this by flirting desperately during 
the season that followed his departure. Grandma 
Martindale, ever kind and watchful, was not 
wholly satisfied with her favorite’s reckless 
gayety. Proud of her triumphs, admiring her 
beauty, and glad to see others admire it too, she 
had never wished to behold her the mere young 
lady of fhshion she presently became. So much 
of her time was spent abroad, so many of her 
engagements were those requiring no chaperon 
or companion beyond friends of her own age 
and tastes, that the elder lady felt often lonely 
and forlorn, and thought her individual loss 
could hardly have been greater had her child 
really married Elias Leech, and paid the debt of 
both to that absent and forgotten benefkctor. 

She missed him, too, more than she had ex¬ 
pected, or liked to say. The fine old gentle¬ 
woman, too proud to wrangle With her business 
agents and employees, felt herself to be cheated 
and mystified in a thousand ways that had never 
been attempted while his clear sense administered 
her affairs, and his kind Courtesy did not dis¬ 
dain to explain them. She misfeed, too, his filial 
cares for her comfort, that had been almost un¬ 
noticed at the time they were offered, but which 
had left a painful void afterward. She missed 
his very presence in her house, which had been 
an influence to restrain unruly servants, to check 
unnecessary expenditures, to decide doubtfhl 
expediences, to perform out-of-door duties, to 
hold the master-key, in fret, without which few 
establishments will run smoothly, or long. 

If Miss Milly felt any loss or lack in these or 
other matters, nobody could say. Her grandma 
was for too kind and indulgent a guardian, to 
cloud her bright existence with the shadows and' 
vexations which, she said to herself, were in¬ 
separable from old age and loneliness. The 
heiress was too young and pretty to suffer annoy¬ 
ance for the want of attention. Her regrets, if 
she had them, were confined to her own heart, 
and her own hours of solitude. 

Perhaps she, too, missed a steady friend and 
ally, a trusty confidant, a tried counsellor, a 
Willing'helper. Perhaps she wanted the moral 
support of his gentle, constant kindness, his re¬ 
gard, approval, and advice; and felt herself 
giddy and lost, a mere -butterfly, borne on the 
wings of the wind, without it; but if so, she kept 
her own counsel, and the foot never transpired. 

When Elias had been gone a year, he came 
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home on a visit, as per contract; but made no 
attempt to fulfill any other part of the agreement. 
His friends found him greatly altered; he was 
browner, broader, straighter, with an air still 
modest, but more firm, and, in some indescri¬ 
bable way, older and more manly. 

He had made some progress in his profession, 
and turned his wild lands to excellent aooount. 
His birth-place was now a thriving city ; much 
of his property lay within its bounds, where 
houses were springing up like mushrooms. A 
few more suoh prosperous years, and he could 
not fail of being a rich man. Continued and 
easy intercourse with others had improved and 
polished him; the free, active life of the West 
suited him; he had developed suddenly, it 
seemed te Milly’s dazzled eyes, from the shy, 
awkward student, into the ready, busy man. He 
was so changed in dress, and look, and manner, 
that he might be called, in outward appearance, 
what he had always really been, a gentleman. 

It was comfortable, too, as even Milly con¬ 
fessed, to have him again about the house. It 
was pleasant to find that others deferred to him; 
that he commanded respect and attention from 
even strangers. It made her blush, with secret 
pride, to feel that there was no need to be 
ashamed of this alien fiance. 

But, as time passed on, Milly began to doubt 
if he were really this. The three weeks of his 
visit were almost ended; its last days were being 
spent, and the question of the marriage had 
never been broached between them. Even grand¬ 
ma felt that it was far too delicate a subject for 
her handling, and shrank from appearing to 
press the matter, though she might have made 
some effort to settle it, but for Milly’s constant 
entreaties. In a maze of doubt, fear, and un¬ 
happiness, the girl hardly knew herself, or un¬ 
derstood her own wishes. Giddy, capricious, 
and variable by turns, reserved and kind, she 
had never seethed to her indulgent relative, so 1 
little loveable, or so nearly fruity. 

The last day of his sojourn had arrived. 
Grandma had already celebrated it by a grand 
dinner-party, at which she had hoped to exhibit 
the cousins at least as engaged lovers. But the 
magic word had not been spoken, and the pa¬ 
tient silenee of the one, the lively nonchalance 
of the other, disappointed and harassed her 
anew. In deference to her age and Weakness, 
the hour was early, and the guests departed in 
time, to leave themselves and their entertainers 
free to pass on to the 11 ball of the season,’' to 
which Milly was to be chaperoned, in her grand¬ 
ma’s indisposition, by a married friend. 

Milly came down after as loug a toilet as any 


grand dame of the French court could have made, 
looking most lovely. Her magnificent dress of 
green satin, shining and rustling, glittering like 
the metallic wing of a beetle, and with a train 
that swept half across the room, was cut very 
low on the white shoulders, and left equally ex¬ 
posed the rounded arm, bare and beautiful as 
that of any sculptured aphrodite, and displayed, 
for all the world to see. Her long, luxuriant 
fair hair, crimped in a thousand waves, fell 
about her slender neck, and formed its only 
covering, except an emerald necklace, companion 
to the jeweled star that biased above her fore¬ 
head, and the rich ornaments that hung heavily 
from her small ears. Overpowering perfumes, 
sweet and subtle, floated from her hair, her 
dress, her bouquet of costly exotics; her cheeks 
burned with the bloom of conscious beauty, her 
eyes shone with a dangerous brightness, as she 
glided before the daisied vision of Elias, who 
waited alone in grandma’s little parlor, absorbed 
in sad thoughts, and forgetful of the coming fes¬ 
tivities. 

She gave him a sparkling glance and smile 
from eyes dancing with delighted vanity at the 
effect she produced, and swept a curtsy of orien¬ 
tal depth, as she innocently observed, 

11 You used to criticise my costume; tell me 
how I look?” 

“ Like Circe—like Charmian—like Cleopatra,” 
said Elias, sadly, as his eyes slowly passed over 
her radiaht face and figure; “ like anything but 
my wife!” 

The words were spoken, and could not be 
gainsaid. Before the bright indignation in her 
eyes and cheeks had died away, the door was 
opened to announce Mrs. Fotheringay, the cha¬ 
peron, and her handsome brother, Milly’s ar¬ 
dent admirer. 

Mr. Fotheringay was really clever; a “so¬ 
ciety tnan,” who talked charmingly, and was 
careful not to get beyond his depth. He was 
very much in love with thd pretty heiress, and 
had reason to think his chances so good that he 
did not fear to let it be seen. To his trained eye 
and artistic taste, she seemed more than usually 
beautifcl, in this stylish, if decollete toilet. 

He advanced at once to the place where she 
stood, looking like a queen certainly, if even the 
barbaric one to which Elias had likened her, 
and ready, in the first fever of her mortification, 
to graciously accept the homage so warmly 
offered, and so grateful at that moment. 

'While these greetings and compliments were 
tendered and received, and before Mr. Fotlicr- 
ingay’s admiration, or his sister’s praise had 
been exhausted, or Milly’s first ostentatious ac- 
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ceptanc© of them forgotten, in the weary indif¬ 
ference she soon felt and showed, Elias had left 
the room quietly, unperceived by more than one 
of the peraons present, and did not return. 
When he was summoned to accompany them to 
she ball, he sent “ regrets that unavoidable busi¬ 
ness, on the eve of his departure, prevented his 
having the pleasure.” Uc thus missed the know¬ 
ledge that Milly, before leaving the house, .had 
exchanged her magnificent robe and ornaments 
for the plainest, high-dress of white muslin, and. 
violets from the conservatory; had wound her 
hair in a single shining .coil, “ like a golden ser¬ 
pent,” as George Fotheringay said, watching her 
with curious eyes, about her graceful head; and 
so, simple and shorn of her splendor, she had' 
gone to the ball. Her cousin’s message was re¬ 
ceived, as she left the ropm for the second time, 
and passed on quietly and without comment. 

HiB departure took place the next morning, 
with the quietest of leave-takings on the part of 
both cousins. Perhaps he held the little hand: 
Milly extended in farewell a moment longer in 
his than was strictly necessary ; but the pride of I 
one, the humility of the other, permitted nothing 
more, and the only tears visibly shed over the 
separation were grandma’s. 

She was really unhappy over her disappoint¬ 
ment, as weeks rolled by, and only one letter, 
Announcing his safe return home, arrived from 
Elias. Hi& loneliness, his manful, upright life, 
his affection for herself, and gentle protective 
kindness, never missed as now. The tender con¬ 
sideration and self'denial that had led him into 
banishment, in preference to depriving her of a 
single comfort among the many she enjoyed, had 
won her very heart. She felt the increasing in¬ 
firmities of years and weakness, and, cherishing 
a secret belief in his love for her granddaughter, 
fancied it was wholly that young lady's fault, 
that her future was not assured, and three peo¬ 
ple made happy. 

This theory, with perhaps a shade of queru¬ 
lous reproach, she did not fail to broach fre¬ 
quently to Milly, till satisfied by the girl’s al¬ 
tered looks and spirits that she was really suffer¬ 
ing. The ceaseless dissipation into which Milly 
plunged, after Elias' departure, had begun to 
tell even upon her elastic youth and health, as 
her drooping form and paling face too plainly 
showed. To this, a mental conflict was added, 
whose nature grandma could only guess, but 
which we may more fully understand. 

Mr. Fotheringay’s devotion, stimulated by her 
apparent coquetry, her changeful humors, lan¬ 
guid kindness, and bewitching indifference, had 
resulted in love so earnest for the true, that it 


easily bore the test to which she at once sub¬ 
jected it, declaring her loss of fortune. The per¬ 
severing suitor, though staggered at first, as he 
admitted, speedily recovered. 

“1 don’t deny that it might make some differ¬ 
ence in our income and style of living,” he con¬ 
fessed ; “ perhaps one visit in three to NewpoH. 
or a little restraint in our expenditures while 
there. But I have quite enough to maintain my 
wife handsomely ; and a man might think him* 
seif fortunate in your acceptance, if he had ac¬ 
tually to purchase the wedding dress.” 

So Milly had a problem to consider, such as 
has blanched many a sweet cheek, vexed many 
a young heart before. Whether for this rich, 
this fond, this handsome and pleasant lover, to 
give up, a dim dream, a baseless fancy, dearer 
than life itself? Her loneliness, her unprotected 
position, in the event of hor grandma’s death, 
were to be considered; not less the failing health, 
the failing powers of that beloved relative, who 
needed the strong arm and clear sense of a mas¬ 
culine protector to lean upon, and who was eager 
to see her darling happily settled. On.the other 
hand, shadowy hope, so hard to quell in (be 
breast of twenty, kept the contest alive. 

It was grtndw&» more daring than Alexander, 
who cut the Gordian knot. A. letter—two let¬ 
ters;—kind, wise, cheerful, grand-maternal, say¬ 
ing nothing particular; but bearing a powerful 
charm in them, to bring a wanderer back across 
lake, and land, and river, went on their errand; 
and one day a brown-bearded man presented 
himself at grandma’s door, and, after being 
closeted with her, tqok he?, tearful and triumph¬ 
ant, on his arm, to seek entrance to Milly’s 
boudoir. 

The sick girl reclined on her couch, wasted 
and thin, nominally with a “a feverish cold,” 
caught at the lost German; but really from two 
close contemplation of the alternatives I have 
mentioned. Mr. Fotheringay’s beautiful bou¬ 
quet shed its sweet odors from the table near 
he? f Mr. Fotheringay’s white grapes were clus¬ 
tered on a gilded plate at her side, to tempt her 
appetite; Mr. Fotheringay’s books and periodi¬ 
cals, sent to amuse her invalid leisure, had slip¬ 
ped from her nerveless hand. She lay with her 
large eyes fixed on the distant window, trying 
to listen to his sister’s lively chat, but hearing 
no word of it; while she revolved in her mind 
the weary question—How to be (ruo ? How to 
tell him she could not love him, and would none 
of him. How to escape from the inevitable fate 
toward which she was helplessly drifting ? 

Closing the cogitations for ever, Elias walked 
in upon them, upsetting the flower-glass with his 
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elbow, crushing the grapes and pamphlets with 
his great foot. There was no need of words in 
the greeting he gave and received. Sickness and 
sorrow bring people wonderfully near to truth. 
Little worldly deceits are laid aside; nature will 
speak, for the time. Even Mrs. Fotheringay 
perceived, by the sudden light tha^ .illumined 
the sick girl's face; the rose-red color that tin¬ 
ted her thin cheeks; the ray of hope that shone 
in her eyes, so different from the listless languor 
displayed in her brother's presence, enough to 
save him further mortification. She withdrew 
quietly, and almost unremarked, and shut the 
door upon Paradise. 

And Elias had really grown quite handsome. 
The long, long illness, that prevented his writ¬ 
ing, hod bleached his tanned cheeks to fashion¬ 
able p&lor. His face was finer cut, more hoble 
also. Then he had attained such beautiful brown 
whiskers; and, altogether, made not so unsuit- 


| able a bridegroom for the bride, who was mar- 
| ried in grandma's own church, a few weeks 
| later. 

J In her large, handsome house, on the banks 

of the-river, Milly has grown as calm and 

j comfortable a matron as one would wish to see. 
She bears no trace of the vicissitudes I have,here 
recorded written on her blooming face. Her 
husband has risen in professional and political 
life; he went last year to the State Legislature, 

; this winter to the National one. He has changed 

I his name for one he loved far better; and you 
would hardly recognize plain Elias Leech in the 
Hon. E. L. Martindale, more than the fairy girl 
he married in the portly dome who leans upon 
his arm. 

While at home sits grandma, queen of the 
j household, content in her peaceful old age, and 
happy in the society of the three pets, whose 
| spoiling forms the business of her life. 


DOST THOU REMEMBER? 

BY CLABB VERNON. 


Oh, say, dost thou remember, 

The time when last wo met; 

A dreary day in Winter, 

The ground with snow was wet? 

Oh, say, dost thou remember, 

My standing by thy side. 

And wooing thee, fair Rena, 

To be my own—my bride ? 

Oh, say, dost thou remember, 
Those chilling words of thine, 

When, with u lover's meekness, 

I knelt at love’s own shrine? 

Oh, say, dost thou remember, 

Thy parting words to me; 


“ I do not—do not lore thee. 

Oh, no, I'm fancy-free !” 

Oh, say, dost thou remember, 

I fled across the sea, 

To forget thee, fairest Rena, 

If such a thing might be ? 

Oh, say, dost thou remember, 

Thou decm'st mo with the dead ? 

But, ah, thou wert mistaken, 

For I am hap’ly wed, 

Unto a winsome fidry, 

Who vows she loveth me; 

And gladly I remember, 

That thou wast “ fancy-free.’* 


CASTLES IN AIR. 

BY ▼. M. J AMIEBON. 


Wi sat together on the shore, 

Mid sands of glittering gold, 

As the ocean breeze sighed o'er the sea. 

And the dark bine wavelets rolled. 

And we spoke of love in the time to coma, 
The future bright and fair, 

And we pictured out a happy lot, 

As we built our castles in air. 

Once more we met upon the shore, 

Bat the sands were dark and gray, 

And the ocean breeze to a wind had grown. 
And clonds rose o’er the way. , 


And the words of love were changed to wrath, 
As we parted in anger there; 

How changed from the fhncied happy lot, 

And the castles we built in air. 

The ocean storm had ceased to beat, 

As again we met on the shore, 

And again the words of love were breathed. 
And the castles builded o’er. 

Again we picture the future forth, 

And all is bright and fhir; 

Tet still there’s joy enough to be found, 
Though our castles were built in air. 
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“ 1 nbveb see her, madam, without thinking of j 
me first cousin, Sir Phelim Q’Dowdleston, of 
Castle Dowdleroon, county Antrim. I dare say 
ye’ve heard of him often enough. Faith he was 
a fine ould fellow, Sir Phelim; an* it was at his 
house I met her. She’s a pretty woman now; 
but she has altered a power since then—grown j 
paler and quieter than she was in those days, 
when she and Darrel Barnegat used to make the 
big rooms ring with their fun and laughing.” 

44 She and who ?” suddenly condescended Mrs. 
Col. Powler, with unacountable unmnjestic sharp¬ 
ness. She had not been noticing her military 
companion at all. She rarely deigned to notice 
him at any time, in fact; but his last words 
roused her. 

44 Barnegat,” answered Ogilvie. 44 Barnegat, 
of King’s Eagle; and it’s a queer thing to mo 
that it isn’t Barnegat, of King’s Eagle, who is 
here with her to-day, instead of that fire-eating 
Cuban.” 

44 Oh!” ejaculated Mrs. Col. Powler. 44 So she 
was engaged to him?” • 

44 Me cousin, Sir Phelim,” the little, old ma¬ 
jor was beginning, when his eye caught an ex¬ 
pression on the countenance of the relict of 
the military Powler, which checked him. The 
sharp face of that estimable, but rigid, matron, 
was turned toward the unsuspecting subject of 
discussion, and the black fan in the black-gloved 
hands was waving slowly, but ominously. 

The major stopped at once. It suddenly 
dawned upon his mind that he had made a tri. 
fling blunder. He knew Mrs. Col. Powler, and, 
it may be added, was not one of her most fer¬ 
vent admirers. 

44 It’s mischief she means,” was his inward 
comment; 44 and its mischief against mo pretty 
little Yorke there. She’s never forgiven her for 
cutting out Cordelia, the stiff-necked ould hypo¬ 
crite in petticoats!” 

The ominous waving of the black fan went on 
•majestically. 

“You were saying something about Mrs. 
Yorke’s former engagement to a visitor of yeur 
cousins,” suggested Mrs. Col. Powler. 

44 On my sowl, there’s Jarnegan!” exclaimed 
the major, enthusiastically. 44 Jernegan, of Turf- 
top. When did he come? I must speak to 
him. You'll excuse, madam.” And, befere Mrs. 
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Colonel had time to wave her fan, she found her¬ 
self alone. 

It was rather exasperating to be so bereft of a 
choice bit of scandal, which might have been 
used hereafter to such an advantage ngainst her 
pet animosity, that pretty, unpleasantly well- 
behaved little Mrs. Yorke. Nothing on earth 
would have so exalted the august relict of Pow- 
lcr, as to have fbund something to cavil at in the 
demeanor of poor Gertie Yorke; and yet, surely, 
if ever youthful matron was a model wife and 
mother, Gertrude Yorke was. But, as Major 
Ogilvie had said, Mrs. Powler had never for¬ 
given her for her triumph over Cordelia. 

Cordelia was the eldest Miss Powler, and had 
inherited all her mother's graces of mind and 
person; and rumor said, that if Cordelia was 
not Mrs. Manuel Yorke, it was not Cordelia's 
fault; and the fact was by no means to be ad¬ 
duced to a lack of industry on the part of that 
resplendent, but somewhat raw-boned maiden* 
Consequently, added rumor, this was why Mrs 
Colonel was so stony in her carriage toward the 
winning side; this was why she had so cordially 
detested pretty Gertrude, in the winter that had 
ended with her marriage; and this also was why. 
encountering her now at Carlsbad, among the 
summer flock of idlers and invalids, she con¬ 
sidered it her special mission to crush her into 
humility, with much frosty courtesy, and ma¬ 
jestic waving of the stiff-jointed, but marvelously 
genteel, mourning fan. 

The hotel parlors were rather full this even¬ 
ing. There were several new arrivals; but Ger¬ 
trude Yorke had taken her place apart from the 
rest, as she often did. Just now, as she sat 
talking to her little boy, she looked so singularly 
youthful, that it seemed almost impossible to be¬ 
lieve that she was the child's mother. That she 
wav all American, one could see at the first 
glance; her delicate face, girlish figure, and 
blackdashed, agate-gray eyes, were the attri¬ 
butes of no other type; but it had been years 
since she had visited her mother country. At 
fourteen her travels had began ; at eighteen she 
had married ; and, since that time, had wan¬ 
dered from place to place, with her husband, in 
true American fashion, until the present sum¬ 
mer, when, her health failing somewhat, they 
had lingered at Carlsbad. 
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Notwithstanding the quietness of her life, she 
was the subject of a great deal of comment 
among lookers-on. People, who found it their 
duty to inquire into such matters, were a trifle 
puzzled as to the exact state of her feelings to¬ 
ward her husband. He was fond of her, but he 
was jealous, nervous, and excitable; his fiery 
Cuban blood asserting itself strongly in the small¬ 
est traits of his character. Nothing was more 
probable, said the discussing party, than that 
the girl was afraid of him; and that from this 
cause arose the occasional shade of sadness that 
touched her pretty, delicate young face. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the best-natured pitied her a little, 
and there were very few who did not agree in 
admiring her youthful beauty, and her tender 
care for the welfare of her child. Among the 
best-natured, the little, old Irish major ranked 
first. He was persistently gallant, and persis¬ 
tently admiring; he was continually “ on duty,” 
in her behalf, warding off gossip and interfer¬ 
ence; and, in time, the girl grew grateful, and 
fond of him. She listened to his stories of 8ir 
Phelim of Castle O’Dowdleroon, and encouraged 
her little boy's childish confidence in him; and 
what delighted the major more than all else, 
she always relied upon him for advice and as¬ 
sistance daring her husband's absences. So the 
major was not at all surprised, this evening, 
during his conference wit h Jarnegan, a few min¬ 
utes after he left Mrs. Col. Powler, to hear the 
sweet voice call to him, suddenly, a few feet from 
his standpoint. 

“ Major—if you please.” 

I should say, rather, that he would not have been 
at all surprised, if, on this occasion, there had not 
been a strange alteration in the voice—a strange, 
wild tremor, as if the speaker had been terrified. 

He turned round on an instant, and, turning, 
was stricken at once with anxious astonishment. 
Pretty Gertrude Yorke had slipped from the di¬ 
van, upon which she had been seated, and lay 
upon the carpet, in a dead faint! 

There was a hurried movement among the 
surrounding group; but, before even the major 
could reach her, some one had raised her up, 
and laid her upon the cushions, and this indivi¬ 
dual was a gentleman, at the sight of whom the 
major started back in such astonishment, that 
he was actually pale, exclaiming aloud, 

“ Barnegat, by the sowl of me lady I” 

She was carried to her room, of course, and 
left to the care of the feminine body-guard, de¬ 
tailed from the dozen of lady visitors, who made 
a general rush to the scene of action, ready to 
bustle, and sympathize, and assist, and prescribe 
after true female fashion. 


The major was not bo busy as usual. He 
seemed to be in a bewildered mood. He was 
grave and silent, and, when he came into the 
parlor again, his manner was so changed, that 
one might have fancied him under the influence 
of an unexpected shock. 

Out on one of the long verandas, the man who 
had laid Gertrude Yorke upon the divan, was 
standing, leaning against a pillar, smoking a 
segar; and this man being sought by the major, 
and found thus, was addressed by him, after the 
manner of an old acquaintance, though with 
some latent excitement or anxiety showing itself 
in his tone. 

“By the powers, Barnegat!” he said, “this 
is a bad move.” 

Barnegat—a handsome fellow this Barnegat 
—long, shapely limbed, and of tawney-bearded 
face. Barnegat stirred uneasily, and seemed to 
find it necessary to give himself time in which 
to recover his self-control. 

“ I did not know she was here,” he said, husk¬ 
ily, at length. 

The major shook his head. 

“ A bad move,” he said, “ if I am net mis¬ 
taken. Am 1 mistaken?” anxiously. 

“ How?” said Barnegat, heavily. “ What do 
you mean ?* * 

The major cast a cautious glance around him, 
and then, coming to his companion's side, laid a 
finger upon his folded arms. 

“Am I mistaken in thinking it isn’t quite 
over?” he asked, in a dropped voice, “the ould 
boy and girl love scrape. Have you forgotten it, 
and has she, or do yez both remember it too 
well ? It looks like it, me boy; this fainting the 
minute she claps eyes on yez. Be open an’ above¬ 
board, Barnegat; let me have the God’s truth, 
for I'm fond of the young creature, an’ she’s too 
pretty an’ young to be left to fight her own bat¬ 
tles.” 

Barnegat’s segar went whizzing out into the 
long grass, sent there by a desperate fling. The 
poor fellow’s eyes were filled with wretched fire, 
and he broke into a little groan, checked in its 
birth. 

“ It’s not over with me,” he said. “It never 
will be over. I can say nothing for her. I don’t 
understand women, who can play fast and loose 
with an honest man’s honest love. Women! I 
should say girls. What was she but a girl, a 
child of seventeen, when she led me on with her 
pretty whims at Dowdleroon ? What did she 
throw me off for ? What had I done to deserve 
to be jilted ?” Then he turned on Major Ogilvie, 
all at once, with a pitiful touch of appeal in his 
voice. “ What has that husband of hers been 
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doing to alter her so ? Where have her pretty, 
bright, childish ways gone? She’s as pale as a 
white rose, and there’s a look in her eye that 
would never have been there, if she would have 
trusted me, and been my wife.” 

The major’s hand was laid upon his stalwart 
shoulder, with a touch as gentle as a woman’s. 

“Hush!” he said, kindly. 44 This won’t do, 
me boy. It isn’t safe. Sure, I scarcely know 
what to say to ye. I’m thinking, that, perhaps 
you had better leave here, before her husband 
ooaes back. He went to Berlin a week or so 
ago.” 

“The devil take her husband!” broke out 
Barnegat, flaming with wrath and jealousy. 44 1 
tell you I shall stay, now I have come. She shall 
tell me why she jilted me, yet. She must have 
had a reason $ women scarcely do such things 
without one. When our regiment was ordered 
back to Dublin, and I went to Dowdleroon to bid 
her good-by, she clung to me, and cried like a 
tender-hearted obild, on my arm? The next 
thing I heard was, that she was gone, with that 
meddling old mother of hers : gone without leav¬ 
ing me a word ; and here she is to-day, another 
man’s wife, and the mother of another man’s 
child; and the minute she sees me she faints 
dead at my feet What does it all mean, I say ?” 
his voice ringing out passionately. 44 1 don’t 
know. God help me!” 

The major could not say. He looked at the 
excited man with a pale, troubled face. It was 
even worse than he had expected ; and he feared 
for the end of a story so wretched and mysteri¬ 
ous ; but he knew that it was worse than useless 
to contend against Darrel Barnegat in snch a 
mood. He knew him of old, generous, impul¬ 
sive, and truly Irish in his high spirit and light¬ 
ness of heart; but there had never yet been a 
Barnegat who was not a whirlwind when driven 
to desperation. In his good-natured anxiety for 
his favorite, the poor little major felt terribly 
nervous. Perhaps, odd as it may seem, his 
nervousness arose quite as much from an inward 
fear of Mrs. Col. Powler, as from weightier 
causes. Such is the inconsistency of human na¬ 
ture. He felt that it would be infinitly safer 
for pretty Gertrude to face her husband, than to 
encounter Mrs. Col. Powler. The thought of it 
fairly made him gasp for breath. 

44 For heaven’s sake, me boy,” he said, •* be a 
trifle reasonable. Think of the poor girl, an’ 
think of the tabbies watching her. Did ye see 
the ould cormorant, with the black fan ? If ye 
didn’t, just look out for her. She will be on the 
watch for ye, from first to last.” 

Gertrude Yorke did not return to the parlor 


during the rest of the day ; but, the next morn¬ 
ing, as the m^jor was drinking his morning dose 
of the waters with tho rest, he felt a light touch 
upon his arm, and, turning round, found the 
girl’s pretty, pale face, quite close to his shouh 
der. 

44 Good-morning,” she said, in a voice so pa¬ 
thetically sweet, that it thrilled him to the heart. 
44 Please to fill my glass for me, major.” 

She thanked him, when he handed it to her, 
and, as she took it, he noticed that the shadow 
in her sad, young eyes, was deeper than ever, 
and that under the black lashes lay feint rings 
of purple. 

44 1 am glad that ye are well enough to be out,” 
he ventured to say. 

44 Thank you,” she answered. 44 1 am much 
better. The rooms must have been too warm, or 
—or I was not as well as usual, major,” slightly 
hesitating. 44 Please don’t alarm Mr. Yerke 
about it.” 

44 Of course not,” said the rntgor, bending 
down to fill his glass again, and trying to speak 
with good-natured indifference. 44 Where would 
be the use of the frightening the senses out of 
him for a bit of a faint.” 

She said nothing more, until he had emptied 
his glass again. While he drank the contents, 
she stood near the railing, looking away dream¬ 
ily ; but, when he had finished, she spoke to 
him again. 

44 Will you walk back to the house with me?” 
she said; and then, all at once, the eyes she had 
uplifledjto his faltered, and filled with a plead¬ 
ing desperate light. It seemed as if she knew 
he had read her heart. 

44 Givo me your arm,” she said ; and he gave 
it to her; and she walked away with him, hold¬ 
ing it with a curious strength, in her slight, 
clinging hand. 

Beyond the hearing of the group, near the 
water, there was a line of linden trees, with rus¬ 
tic seats beneath their shade; and, feeling that 
she was trembling, he led her to one of these 
benches, and made her sit down. He Btood 
before her then, to shield her from observation, 
her pallor was so great, and the shrinking ter¬ 
ror and grief in her large eyes so strong. She 
stretched out her unsteady hands to him with 
the imploring gesture of a frightened ohild ; nnd 
he saw that she was in tears. 

* 4 Oh, major,” she cried out, 44 please stay with 
me ; please stay near me, as much as you can ; 
pleaae help me until—until Mr. Yorke comes. 

He soothed her to the best of his ability—an 
ability by no means limited, by the way—pro¬ 
mising all that she asked, without referring, 
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ever so distantly, to the cause of her trouble. 
There was a great deal of tact about this rusty 
little major, despite his slight brogue, and his 
genuine Irish pride in his titled relations. Mys¬ 
tified as he was, he wduld no more have asked 
her to explain the matter to him, than he would 
have struck her a blow. He talked to her until 
she had recovered herself, and then he gave her 
his arm again, and they promenaded the quieter 
walks, until the Boft morning air had swept away 
the traces of her tears, even if it could not bring 
the oolor to her cheeks. 

Returning to the house, they encountered Mrs. 
Col. Fowler, who was mnch astonished to see 
them after a frosty manner. Was it possible 
that Mrs. Yorke had so far recovered os to be 
able to walk out alone ? She hod observed that 
she left the hotel alone ? Was it not, perhaps, 
somewhat indiscreet to venture out unattended, 
after so severe an indisposition. She hod im¬ 
agined Mrs. Yorke’8 swoon had Arisen from some 
serious cause. She hod heard a number of the 
guests inquiring as to the state of her health; 
among the rest, a late arrival, a Mr. Barnegat; 
in fact, the gentleman who had been near her 
when she fainted, and who hod been the first to 
assist her. 

It cost the major a great deal of diplomatic 
effort, in the avoidance of too close an encounter 
with Darrel Barnegat that morning; hut some¬ 
how or other^by indefatigable industry, he man¬ 
aged to keep * group about Gertrude’s chair 
until evening, and thbri the enemy was too much 
for him. Seeing the two alone for a moment, 
Barnegat strode across the room deliberately, 
and, with evident ipUrpose, to where they were 
seated. 

The major was slight protection then. Hav¬ 
ing been held aloof so long had roused the poor 
fellow to rebellion, and his first words, when 
Gertrude started slightly abthe intrusion,showed 
that he was not to be trifled with, or put off. 

“Don’t be afraid af die; Gertie^ die said, 
with bitter sadness. “I don’t mean to harm 
you.” And, flinging himself into a chair, he 
heTd out his hands to the btiy, who was clinging 
to his mother’s dress. •, - . 

“ Come here to me,” he saicL 

“ Go to him,” Eustace,*?’ *aid Gertie, fointly; 
and the boy obeyed her. 

For a moment, or so, Barnegat held him, look* 
ing down into his dark eyes with a working 
face. Then he loosened his hold upon him. 

“ Your child is not like you,” he said. 

Gertrude turned her pretty, pallid face to the 
window, trembling. 

“ He is like Mr. Yorks,” she answered. 


It seemed that she was afraid of him, the 
major thought; afraid to trust herself to look at 
, him, or speak to him. What was it that she was 
afraid of? 

It must have been her evident tremor, which 
caused a silence to fall upon them, even here, in 
the beginning. For a few seconds no one spoke, 
and the nervous shrinking in the girl's eyes was 
almost pitiable. The little major grew restless 
under it, and was actually glad when Barnegat 
pnt an end to the pause. 

“ I scarcely expected to see you down stairs, 
to-day,” he said. “I was afraid that your in¬ 
disposition was a serious matter.” 

“ No,” answered Gertie, quickly. “ It was 
nothing. I often faint. I have not been strong 
for a year. 1 ’ And the flutter of sffttoehanging 
red aiid white on her cheek attested <t» the truth 
of her words. ' 

Her very timidity held her farther aloof from 
him than any stem effort of will could have done. 
He could no more have forced his passion of 
wrath and pain upon her, than he could have 
forced it upon a panting, frightened child. She 
shrank away from his gaze, clinging to her child's 
hand, as to a safeguard against him. Four years 
ago, she had been a bright, fearless, happy young 
creature, every hour of whose existence seemed 
warm with the sunshine of youth. Surely there 
was some wrong in the mystery that had wrought 
so great a change in her ? 

As he held his place, pallid, and tortured 
with the Inward sense of injustice done to him ; 
Barnegat felt that his pain and jealous wrath 
were thrust back upon him ; and feeling thus, his 
determination to read the riddle grew stronger 
than it had ever been before. 

But H was riot to be read to-day, or for many 
days to come. He had hardly exchanged a 
doaen words with her, before he saw a swift 
change pass over her face: and she turned to¬ 
ward the door, as if moved by some slow, mag¬ 
netic influence. There was no lighting up of 
♦he eyes, no glow of brightness; there was no 
mere than a touch of timid anxiety in her ex¬ 
pression; and yet the moment that Barnegat 
caught sight of the lithe; slender, dark-faced 
man, who was crossing the threshold, he was 
Stricken with a fierce, jealou* pang, knowing 
him to be her husband, as if by intuition. 

The new comer came forward to her with a 
quickstep—a hurried, restless step one might 
say. There was soinething restless even in his 
step, os there was something fiery and restless 
in his thin, dark, eager faoe. 

He barely gave the two men a greeting ges¬ 
ture. He seemed to assert his right to command 
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the girl, almost before he had spoken to her. 
To the child he gave merely a hurried, graceful 
caress. 

“ You are not well,” Barnegat heard him say, 
when, a minute later, he led her away. “ You 
have been ill. Don’t say 'no.’ 1 should know 

it not to be true. Your eye9 look as if you had 
shed tears. Why hare you suffered. Tell me all.” 

The little major waited a minute, and then 
touched his friend on the shoulder. 

“Come out into the grounds with me,” he 
said, “ and smoke a segar.” 

Barnegat rose and followed him. 

Once in the open air, under the shade of the 
lindens, Barnegat’s passionate misery and rag¬ 
ing jealousy burst its bonds. He strode to and 
fro on the walk like a tiger. He did not know 
who te blame, so all the fire of his hate fell on 
the man, who, it seemed, had rivaled him. He 
could haTe dealt him his death-blew without a 
sting of conscience, though the whole of his after 
life might have been filled with remorse for the 
deed. 

“ That is her lord and master, is it?” he said. 

“ By my faith, he is lordly enough. What right 
has such a fellow to a tender creature like that? 
She's afraid of him, I tell you.” And then, all 
at once, he broke down, flinging himself on to a 
bench, and burying his face in his hands with a i 
groan. “Good God!” he cried, “think how I ! 
would have worshiped her; think how I would 
have watched her, and cared for her delicate 
woman’s fancies. / leave her for weeks? Hot 
for an hour. She’s dying, it’s my belief; dying 
by inches, as women like her die sometimes.” 

The nuyor was discreetly silent. The ghost of 
such a thought had more than once flitted across 
his own kindly little brain. He had seen times 
when the pretty favorite had seemed so fair and 
spiritual, that he had wondered if so much fair¬ 
ness and transparency was exactly the right 
sort of thing, lovely as it was. The beautiful 
eyes hAd looked large and bright, and worn, now 
and then, as if the wine of life had been too 
strong for the delicate lady, nis august relative 
had once praised her as the brightest and mer¬ 
riest of his many light-hearted guests; now she 
was the quietest little woman in the hotel. But 
he did not say this to Darrel Barnegat. He let 
him wear out his hopeless rage, without inter¬ 
fering with him, and then soothed him with no 
inconsiderable tact and delicacy. 

Don’t let the world see it, me boy,” he said, 
“ for her sake—for her sake. Poor little soul, 
she has enough to bear. Keep a bowld heart for 
her sake.” And, in saying it, he touched the 
right chord. 


When Gertrude Yorke met them again, she 
was on her husband's arm, and many a day 
passed'before they caught even a glimpse of her 
when she was alone; He was at least attentive, 
this husband. It seemed that he scarcely ever 
left her side. It was her he cared for, not the 
child, that was plain enough. Her lightest 
change of expression never escaped him; and it 
might almost have been that his constant vigi¬ 
lance wearied her, for she was quieter and more 
frail-looking than ever. Her mute submissive¬ 
ness to his will was fairly touching. She obeyed 
his very glance. 

Before he had been there two weeks, Barne¬ 
gat begAn to falter in his purpose. He hod been 
determined to demand an explanation of the 
mystery of the past; but the time came when 
he would scarcely have done so if he could, and 
certainly he could not if he would. From the 
time of her husband’s arrival, they exchanged 
no recognition, beyond the merest gestures of 
politeness. Sven the major was thrown out of 
employment, and left to himself, though the girl 
had always a smile and a gentle word for him. 
The people who noticed her most, began to com¬ 
ment on the sadness and languor of her pretty, 
pale face; and at last, one evening, a burly Ger¬ 
man physician burst upon a group, who were 
thus commenting, with a single gutteral sentence, 
which fell upon them like a thunderbolt 

“ Dot bretty woomans, mid her glear gomblex- 
ion?” he said. “Act! Ym 6he go into gon- 
sumption.” And he said it with the air of a 
man, to whom it was no new idea, but a com¬ 
monplace fact 

Barnegat was not one of the group, but the 
major was; and when, afterward, she came into 
the room, leaning upon her husband’s arm, and 
looking in her thin, cloud-like white muslin, 
like a white flower, the major felt his heart 
quioken its beating, with a strange sense of dis¬ 
comfort 

Only a week after this, Barnegat came to hie 
friend, with a haggard, desperate face. 

“ They are going away,” he said. 

“ When ?” asked the migor. 

“To-morrow,” answered Barnegat “Well, 
it will be over then.” 

“All the better for you,” said the major. 
“ Better that there should be an end to it. What 
good is it doing ye? Wearing your life out 
grieving for another man’s wife ? It’s but little 
use there is in crying after spilt milk.” 

Barnegat’s head dropped on to his hands. 

“ It isn’t that,” he said, doggedly, despite his 
misery. “ It’s better that I shouldn’t be tor¬ 
mented with the sight of her face, but I want to 
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be righted. How do I kaow what she has been 
made to think of me ? But I shall never ask her 
now.'* 

There was a queer, old-fashioned rose-garden- 
in the grounds of the hotel—a sweet, quaint, old 
rose-garden, burning with color, and heavy with 
perfume, that floated above and around the hun¬ 
dred flower-laden bushes; and to this place Bar¬ 
rel Barnegat went,, when he left major Ogilvie 
standing alone - under the row* ef lindens. 

It had been a rare treasure once, this square 
of bloom and fragranoe; but it had been some¬ 
what neglected of late years, and the <rotes had 
grown into a lovely thicket, stretohing long,, 
slender arms here and there, from bed to bed, 
and outbarring intruders with a profs situ ef 
sweet barricades. But there was still room for 
a ramble down the straight walks*, and Bame- 
gat found his way there, ohiefly for the sake of 
its seclusion. 

But someone was there before* him, it seemed, 
though at first he was not aware of any pre¬ 
sence, other than his own. The fair moonlight 
made the place as bright as day, and, at last, in 
turning the corner of an arch of tangled roee- 
vines, he came suddenly upon a white figure, 
standing in the path, a figure in a floating, 
white dress, and with a white face turned up¬ 
ward to the cloudless night sky. 

“Gertrude!” he cried out. 

She might have been a spirit. She looked 
like one as she turned slowly toward him, in the 
white light. Her thin dress might have been 
moon-lit roses. She was so delicately colorless, 
that her skin seemed purely transparent. 

It was strange that she did not seem startled ; 
but she did not, though she looked qt him a 
little wonderingly, as she might have looked, if 
his presence had awakened her from a dream, j 
“Don’t think that I followed you/V he said. | 
“ I did not know you were here.” , ! 

She made a faint, quiet gesture with her hand. ! 
“ No, I did not think so,” she said, in a low, j 

calm voice. “ I think-I am glad you came.” ] 

The sight of her had so amaxed him, - and. she j 
looked so spiritual and unearthly, that he could 
not have found words to answer her, if she had ; 
given him time to speak, which she did not, 

“I think I am glad you camo/* she said,; 
again; and her voice was so clear and sweet, in : 
its mysteriously-sounding, half-wearied tone, that 
it seemed to him that it floated toward )}im with 
the perfume of the roses. “ I was thinking about 
you,” she went on. “I came here because it 
was so quiet, and I wanted to think about you. 

I have something to say to you, and you know 
what it is about, though yon do not dream of 
Vol. LXI1I.—24 


what the truth is* I have been afraid before; I 
am not afraid now. I am going away,' and I 
shall never see you again on earth, sp I most 
tell you how it is, that—that I r-*** Mr* Torke’t 
with instead of yours. I promise yours, 

you remember, when we were In Irelan. 

“ Yes,” he groaned. “ Ob my own—my love!’’ 

44 Toil remember that my mother did not like* 
you,” she said. “ Don’t blame her now—she 
died long ago. It seeihs long ago to me, though 
it is only three years since. It was she who 
took me away from you. She told me a terrible 
story of your loving another woman—not a lady, 
but a woman good people do not speak of; but I- 
did not believe her, Darrel, until you censed 
writing to me. It was my love that made me 
weak and bftfrd, I think; if I bad not loved you 
so, I should have known how easy it was for her 
to play that poor, glaring, worn-out farce, and 
keep your letters back. But that is not all. I 
might even have fought against that, until yon. 
came back; but after that, we saw a paragraph 
in the paper about the duel you fought with an 
English officer, and it said that you were dead— 
i dead, Denzel.” And there she swayed a little, 
and caught hold of the arch, and leaned against 
il. ' • ' • 

44 Oh, my God !” he moaned. “ Oh, my Godi” 

| But he said no otlrtfr word. 

I; It flashed across his mind so plainly now. R# 
remembered the blunder, had laughed at it a 
thousand times, and yet had never thought that 
it might float to* her, as it had floated to other 
people. Oh, mad fool that he had been! mad, 
reckless fool! to fling away from bis unsteady 
hand a cup so fall of peace and love. 

She went on. 

i. “Until the evening you came into tho hotel 
parlor, I did not know that you were alive. I 
was jired of life, and hopeless; but it was better 
then than it is now, because I though! you were 
dead, and understood perhaps why I had broken 
down under my grief and despair, and had been 
weak enough to let myself be sacriflced. I did 
not love ike , iban I married for my mother's 
make. I do not love him now. I cannot, though 
1 t ty\ I have no love left I am not strong 
enough to think of love, and his love for me 
‘wears me out and wearies me. fre does love me, 
jand tries to make me happy; but look at my 
; face, Darrel,” and she turned toward him in the 
moonlight “ Look at my hand,” and she held 
,up to his sight the fair, immaterial spirit of hand, 
slender, and bloodless, and transparent. 1 “Iam 
dying/* she said, in an awe-strickeh whisper. 
“He does act believe me, when I tell him so, 
but it is true. I wanted to tell you this, before 
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8PRING-TIMB. — WHAT WAS IT? 


I left here, because I know do well that we shall At the break&st*table y the next morning, her 
fteter meet again. I did not want to die, fear* place was empty. She was not well enough to 
iag that you could blame me for seeming false to come down, and, in the evening, her husband 
you. My- love has been my secret all these had taken her away* 86 Darrel Barnegnt was 
years, and u< vtight has been too heavy for me. ; loft to wear his passion otit through the long, 
It wap .aance that brought you here to-night, weary suminfer days. He remained at Carlsbad, 
it wa» iate. It was fiate that brought you here because tbeve whs same bitter Comfort in the 
to say farewell to me; add mow that I have thought, thaikho had borne beraeerOt pain there 
spoken, we mlist say! it. Good-by.” And she so long. Only the little, old rusty mqjor under- 
held out to him the slight, fair hand, whose iotiek stood his attawh, and the heavy cloud hanging 
was»&s the touch of a pitying spirit: over his life; and understanding and pitying 

• “Good-by,” beoried. “ Only good-by; after him, the mc^or ctaug to him, and through his 
all theae years of hopelessness. Only to meet, warm, if wbiinsicai affection, afforded him seme 
and suy-good-by TV kindly support! 

u The suffering wde-mhte too,” she said. “ It The mujo^ was at bis side, too, one autnmn 
is not only you whd say good^by; but life has day, when an invalid idler, who had spent years 
been sohard to me that I am thank Ail even for at Carlsbad, read aloud, from a London newa- 
tbifi parting/ 1 And so the slehder hand slipped paper, the JbUetoing paragraph, from the list of 
(horn her grasp, and, as she left him, be flung deaths, 

HimshLf, face downward, in the dew-wet grass, “On the 10th inst., in this city, the wifbo t 
among the roses. Manuel Yorko, Hsq?, 6f ttats&zas, Cuba/' 



• ■ i 

SPRING-TIME 


BT IDA IRVINGTON. 


Tar merry Spring ifi coming,' 

With buds and blossoms bright; . 
‘llnd the purple hills and mountains 
' are MbiM'in mellow light; '' 
While-thwhappy little songsters 
A to trfllipg their sweet lays. 

At the first approach of Sprang- rme. 
And the thbught of sunnier ctayk. 

The mossy dells arje springing. 

Into new life again, ‘ 

And everything I ga*e upon— ' 

Tree, shrub, or grassy pinto. 

The vary murmur of the brook. 

As it wends its way along, 

Seems to woo thee, gentfe Spring-time, 
With its fleetest, ghiddettt song. 


The soft and balmy sephyrw. 

With odofs, sweet and rare. 

Of violet blue, ahd snowdrop. 

And of (be Mlyfair, 

Goal through the hhey twilight, 

. As we watch the; shadows play 
Hong the grpnd, and weird old trco^opl, 
At the ctadfcg of the day. 

Then come, oh,gentle Spring-time! 

Wo wolcpme thee with mirth; 

'IW thou comttrt biit to cheer us, 

And tb beautify the earth; 

Thou contest hot to gladden. 

The sad and weary heart, 

And makest with thy sunshine; 

The shad&t* to depart. 


WHAT WAS 


U¥, 


„ DzAih end under thcgpuces| 

Dead, and over the sea; 

Dead, while the dutnmer passes; 

Dead; aoAaway fttAn me. * 

' Mifeiron! Mlgtionrtthdt Vastt? ' 

,»■ 1 ‘>1'' WhyfooiiriyotlJsosoOtt'a' 

I •• In jttm morning of Ufe pnApf pl*Mr», 
■ , Aeromtheoeean wave? f _ 

, ,-CWd? Twas’Uie noqaaf ftinpnfr* 

^ . Athiy*t,ln such tsopical ds^? 


Tired ? Your arms bore no burden, 
And mine—they are empty for uyof 

Dead, and beyond my caresses; 

Dead, and gone to thy rest; 

Dead, and tho why, no one guesses, 

Mignon I my sweetest and best! 

Ah I ’tvlll not waken thy sleeping, 
Wliatever the words T say; 

Still is the heart once swift leaping, 
And mine, it is empty fur aye. 

I . 
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SOMETHING OF A MASQUERADE 


BT BLLA RODMAN 


A okntlbman engaged in dressing for a party 
is by no means so interesting as a lady employed 
in the same manner; and, besides, the gentle¬ 
man in question, was decidedly out of humor at 
being obliged to go. 

He was so tired of parties; it seemed to him 
that one was so exactly like another—the flowers, 
dresses, and decorations, all after the same pat¬ 
tern; and as for the young ladies, why, they 
might all have been turned out of the same 
mould. He really believed that he would take 
a trip to the Plains with the next detachment of 
troops that went out; there would, at least, be 
variety and excitement among the Indians. 

And having proceeded in tying the third cra¬ 
vat be had tried, just to bis mind, Mr. Philip 
Remington gathered up his gloves, and, with 
more of a frown than a smile upon his dark, hut 
handsome face, he bent his steps toward the fes¬ 
tive scene. 

He knew exactly whp he should meet there; 
the same silly, simpering girls, and their elderly, 
commonplace mammas. He didn't know a 
single woman past the first bloom of youth who 
possessed the least attraction; not one could he 
name in the flower of a ripe and beautiful sum¬ 
mer. What had become, he thought, of the type 
of woman that graced the period of the Revolu¬ 
tion ? The gentle, yet commanding dignity, the 
lovely, matronly grace, that was the admiration 
as well of foreign courts as of the home-circle ? 

He had an intense love and veneration for old 
ladies, too, when they were disposed to follow 
the homely advice to “ act as sich, and behave 
accordin’but it seemed to him that the old 
ladies of his acquaintance behaved more like 
young ones* and attired themselves more youth¬ 
fully as youth departed from them. He really 
believed .that, if’fee should ever enopunler his 
beau-ideal of an old, or middle-aged lady, he 
should be tempted to offer her his heart and 
hand,on the spot, which, if at all consistent, she 
would, of course, decline. 

The young gentleman, bad been somewhat 
spoiled by society, which was quite disposed to 
welcome bis appearance ^ith a grand chorus of 
11 Hail! the conquering hero comes I” for society 
saw that he possessed the tangible advantages of 
wealth, good looks, and talent; and, as unap¬ 
propriated men of ih}s sort are not found in 


CHURCH. 

every household, society showed its most agree¬ 
able side to Mr. Philip Remington, He did not 
feel particularly grateful, however, and hated 
the very sight of three-cornered notes with mo¬ 
nograms requesting the pleasure of his company. 

He could scarcely bring himself tp go to this 
grand house-warming of Mrs. Farland’s, the 
wife of the great wine-merchant, who had just 
completed a modern Aladdin’s palace, and thus 
called together his dear five hundred friends to 
come and rqjoice with him that he had what few 
of them could ever hope to have—a grand, white 
marble structure, with fountains and statues 
scattered through the grounds; a magnificent 
entrance, and windows that looked like vast, un¬ 
broken sheets of crystal. Mr. Remington’s ac¬ 
quaintance with Mre. Fariand was very slight, 
and his disinclination to go to her party very 
strong; but some fate seemed urging him ou 
against his will, and he went. 

He was accustomed to handsome rooms, fur¬ 
nished according to the most expensive rules of 
the upholsterer's art; but he was not prepared f. r 
the exquisite tAste that had evidently employed 
unbounded wealth to the best advantage. Every¬ 
thing was softly-toned; and the well-selected 
gems of statuary, and admirable collection of pic- 
tures, were disposed, with a sort of careless grace, 
in jn$t the places that seemed meant for them. 

J Having made his salutation to the lady of the 
I house, Philip Remington wandered, with no par¬ 
ticular aim, through the magnificent rooms, until 
a statue of “ Eve Repentant,” that stood in the 
shadow of a rich blue curtain, arrested hip steps, 
and held him entranced. The beautiful face, 
half-bidden by the small hand, and the mourn¬ 
ful grace of the drooping figure, were more like 
life than marble; and feeling this to be far better 
worth his Attention than the gay^ soulless butter¬ 
flies around him, the young cynio gated and 
dreamed, until, turning his eyes, he beheld, at a 
little distance, Martha Washington, in veritable 
flesh and blood. 

Yes, there stood the Mothqr of her Country_ 

fair, noble, stately, dark-eyed, with thp broad, 
open brow, and gray hair pressed over a cushion, 
so familiar to us in pictures; on her cheeks, a 
soft rose-bloom, and in her whola expression a 
serene smiling grace. Her dress, of rich bro¬ 
cade, seemed to mateh her hair in hue, and the 
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SOMETHING OF A MASQUERADE. 


short sleev.s coming just below tko elbow, with 
a fall of old lace, and the square neck triiftroed 
in the same manner, were all in perfect keep¬ 
ing. 

She, too, stood in the shadow of the blue cur¬ 
tain ; and Philip Remington unconsciously stared 
as though she hod been another work of art, 
gotten up for his express admiration. 

Mrs. Farland presently approached, and pre¬ 
sented Mr. Remington to her friend, Mrs. Lor¬ 
raine. 

44 I think I may depend on you,” she added, 
44 to entertain Mrs. Lorraine, who is on a visit to 
me from a distant city ; for I believe, Mr. Rem¬ 
ington, that you do not, like most other gentle¬ 
men, devote yourself exclusively to young ladies.” 

Philip bowed and colored, and found himself, 
the next moment tete-a-tete with Martha Wash¬ 
ington. 

“ A gay party,” observed that historical per¬ 
sonage, 44 seems scarcely the place for me ; but 
my friend, Mrs. Farland, would take no excuse, 
and I concluded to be a quiet looker-on. I hoped 
that the young people would not grudge me my 
corner.” 

44 You have made it a post of honor,” replied 
her new acquaintance, enthusiastically; 44 but, 
really, you should Come where you can be better 
seen, for you supply the very element that is 
wanting in this assembly.” 

44 1 know,” said the Mother of her Country, 
with beautiful frankness, 44 1 contribute, I sup¬ 
pose, the ingredient of respectable middle age, 
and thereby serve as a foil to the youth and 
brightness around me.” 

44 How very provoking of her!” thought Philip, 
still lost in admiration. Must he reply then 
with a barefaced compliment? Or would it be 
better not to reply at all ? 

He scarcely knew what to say to this dignified 
lady, who must be considerably his senior, and 
yet the soil bloom on her cheek, and the light 
in her eye, contradicted the gray hair, and the 
air of superior age, while he noticed that the 
plump arms were white and shapely, and the 
neck such as many a young girl would have been 
glad to display. There certainly was something 
puzzling about her; t>ut the lady soon broke the 
somewhat awkward silence, by saying, in a mat¬ 
ter-of-course way, , ., . t 

•* Do not feel at all bound to devote yourself to 
me, Mr Remington, for I am quite independent 
of such support; and I know how much more 
natural it is for you to wish to be among the 
young ladies of your acquaintance, than to waste 
yourself upon an old woman like me.” 

Mr. Remington felt like replying, that he had 


been in quest of 44 an old woman like her,” for 
some time post; but, instead of this, he merely 
said, 

44 1 shall be happy to waste myself in this 
way, as long as you will permit it.” 

A beautiful flush tiuged the fair cheek of the 
Republican queen, as she glanced at the expres¬ 
sive eyes of her companion; and feeling that 
this corner conversation had lasted long enough, 
she said, quietly, 

44 If you will give iqe your arm, I should like 
to go into the other room. There are some pic¬ 
tures there that will repay your attention. I 
see that you are a lover of such things.” 

44 How did she know that?” thought Philip. 

44 Not there,” added the vision in gray bro¬ 
cade. 44 1 am too old, you know, for dancing.” 

Except the gray hair, and antique dress, she 
looked, os she smiled, an incarnation of per¬ 
petual youth; and her companion gazed at the 
piotures she pointed out to him, with the con¬ 
viction that the picture beside him was worth all 
the efforts of the old and young masters com¬ 
bined. 

Meanwhile, people were watching the couple 
with different degrees of interest; and while 
many glances of admiration were directed to¬ 
ward the modern Lady Washington, a few rosy 
lips were curled with pique that Prince Philip 
should slight their charms to devote himself to 
an old lady. 

But Mrs. Lorraine would not allow this so ex¬ 
clusively ns the gentleman desired; two or three 
times did she banish him on various pretexts, 
and at an unreasonably early hour, and very 
much to his disgust, she left the gay scene for 
the quiet of her own apartment 

Some hours later, she was joined by Mrs. Far¬ 
land, who said, laughingly, 

44 Do you know, Gertrude, I think you are a 
decided success. And I feel quite indebted to 
you for the freak that surprised me so at first. 
A figure like you at one’s receptions is a card of 
the first value, for there is sure to be nothing 
similar. You certainly might have stepped out 
of Martha Washington’s picture-frame ; but who 
except yourself would ever have thought of act? 
ing as though you had.” 

Mfs. Lorraine looked up rather wearily from 
her, comfortable position on the lounge. She 
had doffed her rich dress for a loose white wrap¬ 
per, and brown locks, instead of gray ones, 
floated ever her shoulders; for the gray, like 
the dolls’ dresses, 44 took off and on.” 8he was 
a very pretty tvoman, undoubtedly; but singular, 
too—somewhat of a species by herself—and so 
thought the friend who now sat studying her. 
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“I believe I am half-tired of masquerading,” 
said she, absently. 

•‘Since when?” asked Mrs. Farland, with a 
smile. “ But you do it so well, thAt I should 
think the venerable matron role would become 
second nature. And how you can be such a 
startling likeness of Martha Washington, with¬ 
out a drop of her blood in your veins, is a pro¬ 
blem I cannot fathom. Seriously, though, did 
you not miss the attentions to which you are so 
accustomed from all marriageable men from 
eighteen to eighty?” 

“Of course, I missed them,” was the reply; 
“and although it seemed a little odd, at first, 
yet I can assure you that it was really a relief. 
I think that, to most of my admirers, 1 am only 
the impersonation of so many thousands.” 

“As though you had no other attraction what¬ 
ever,” observed her friend. “ But you certainly 
had one devoted attendant this evening. What 
did you think of him ?” 

“ He entertained me,” said Mrs. Lorraine, 
dreamily. “ I thftik there is something in him.” 

“Prince Philip would be flattered,” was the 
amused reply. “ He is so very high and mighty 
a personage—a very king of society, in fact— 
that I had serious doubts ns to whether he would 
condescend to accept my invitation. I am afraid 
he would not have done so, had he known me 
for the parvenu I am.” 

“ 1 Parvenu P ” repeated her friend, in amaze¬ 
ment. “What can you be thinking of Clara? 
You look like anything but a parvenu /” 

“ I believe I do,” replied the fair, stately wo¬ 
man. laughing merrily ; “ but for al^that, I used 
to pick blackberries for a living; and my home 
was the least little mite of a red house you ever 
saw among the hills of New Hampshire. And I 
don’t care who knows it, for society wouldn’t 
dare to be rude to me now.” 

Her companion was too much astonished to 
reply; and Mrs. Farland continued, 

“ I believe I never told you this when we were 
at school together, and it was blackberry-pick¬ 
ing, and my own resolution that took me to 
school; but it was not pride that kept me from 
it. I always meant to marry a rich man; though, 
when I first met Ralph Farland, he was not the 
millionaire he is now. I really think that if the 
lives of at least half the women in society were 
written, they would eclipse the wildest sensation 
novels.” 

“ I quite believe you,” replied Mrs. Lorraine, 
drawing closer to her friend, after the first sur¬ 
prise of the blackberry episode had worn off, 
“ and I am somewhat troubled as to how my own 
adventure will end.” 




“ I could give a pretfy shrewd guess,” said 
Mrs. Farland, mischievously. 

“ It must be then that the sunset #f life gives 
you mystical lore,” was the laughing reply, as 
the speaker glanoed at her friend’s fair, youth¬ 
ful face. “But, seriously, Clara, I hope you 
don’t think me deceitful, do you? I was afraid, 
from your reply, that you didn’t half like it, 
when I wrote to you of my intention to come as 
a middle-aged lady, attired for high days and 
holidays a la Martha Washington ; but the truth 
is, I was so tired of my life as it was, that I 
wished to try it as it might be. I am fairly sick 
of the monotonous round I have led for the last 
t wo years, since my conventional period of mourn¬ 
ing expired. My marriage, you know, brought 
me two hundred thousand dollars—ouly this, 
and nothing more; and I really enjoy the excite¬ 
ment of a new phase of existence. I was always 
said to look like the Mother of her Coun¬ 
try ; and I created quite a sensation at a fancy 
ball in the very dress I wore to-night. This put 
the idea into my head; and as it continued to 
haunt me, I resolved, in paying you that long- 
promised visit. to carry my design into execu¬ 
tion. I nm half-frightened, though, now, I be¬ 
lieve. and feel almost like running away.” 

“You cannot do that just yet,” said her 
friend, with a good-night kiss. “ It is not at all 
in character; and I hope that, by to-morrow 
morning, Martha Washington will be quite her¬ 
self again.” 

The dreams of fair women that Philip Rem¬ 
ington took with him from Mrs. Farland’s enter¬ 
tainment, all resolved themselves into a figure 
attired in gray brocade. He was enraptured 
with the counterpart of Lady Washington, and 
could think of nothing else. 

He took down an English Prayer-book from 
the book-shelves, and there read that “a man 
may not marry his grandmother”—a warning 
which had hitherto appeared to him particu¬ 
larly superfluous; but it really seemed to him 
now that some one else’s grandmother might ap¬ 
pear in a very attractive light. 

Mr. Remington became a frequent visitor at 
Mrs. Farland’s; be found the atmosphere of the 
house particularly congenial, and wondered what 
he had been about not to cultivate so charming 
a personage as his hostess before. 

That lady smiled to herself at the gentleman's 
puzzled interest in Mrs. Lorraine, and was ob¬ 
liged to exercise great circumspection in answer¬ 
ing the questions so frequently put to her. Her 
friend, she said, was independent, and somewhat 
eccentric; she had odoped the dress of the Re¬ 
publican court, so particularly suited to the style, 
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and from sheer disgust at the attire generally 
indulged in by ladies of her years. She was 
highly cultivated and intellectual; and, although 
fitted to adorn any society, had in herself such 
abundant resources, that she was quite indepeu- 
dent of it. 

To all which Philip listened intently, 'de¬ 
voutly wishing that he had been born twenty 
years earlier, or Mrs. Lorraine twenty years 

Liter. 

That eccentric personage, meanwhile, was en¬ 
joying herself very much in her new sphere, 
and viewing the world generally from quite a 
different stand-point. She did not lack atten¬ 
tion, for it was soon known that she had wealth, 
and her fine, commanding presence was, of 
itself, a passport. But the attention was of a 
different kind from that to which she was accus¬ 
tomed, although a few needy spendthrifts even 
dared to speak to her of love. Her magnificent 
scorn, however, quite annihilated them ; and not 
the Mother of her Country, herself, could have 
frightened them more. 

Mrs. Lorraiue was decidedly the fashion ; and 
the winter she spent in the white marble palaoe 
liew by on rapid wings. 

Philip Remington could not bear the thought 
c f her departure, though ho took himself to task 
i>* absurd, and almost worthy to be classed with 
the fortune-hunters who hod been so summarily 
routed. But he had become so accustomed now 
to talking over the last new book, with this 
friend of a few months’ standing, and discussing 
copies scarcely thought of among the vapid so¬ 
ciety belles of the day, that he could not willingly 
give up such rofiued and elevating companion¬ 
ship. 

He could neither understand himself, nor Mrs. 
Lorraine; but there was something about her 
that drew him into her society so often, that he 
began to have very little peace of mind when he 
was absent from her. 

Mrs. Farland felt uneasy; she thought that 
matters were being carried too far; and that 
Gertrude should either unmask, or bid Mr. Rem¬ 
ington a final farewell. 

One fine morning, Mrs. Lorraine suddenly dis¬ 
appeared—actually ran away, like the coward 
she was; aqd left her friend and her admirer to 
settle matters as they could. 

Poor Mrs. Farland felt herself to be in a very 
funny position, when Philip Remington sought 
her sympathy and advice; begging for a clue to 
Mrs. Lorraine’s whereabouts, and, while evi¬ 
dently deprecating his folly, declaring that he 
fHind it impossible to bear her absence any 
lougor. 


11 1 think you had better see her at home,” 
said his auditor, at length, without daring to 
lift her eyes. 44 Perhaps you will be disen- 
ehanted.” 

44 Disenchanted!” He felt like resenting the 
suggestion ; but Mrs. Farland had evidently not 
spoken from any unworthy motive, though he 
could not quite make her out. 

Gertrude Lorraine bad roturned to her home 
in SL Louis; and to St. Louis Mr. Remiuglon 
forthwith repaired. 

By the time he arrived, however, a great 
many things had happened ; and Mrs. Lorraine 
had experienced variety enough to satisfy her 
thoroughly. From hundreds of thousands, she 
was suddenly reduced to a pittance; and not 
being one of the kind who bestow their most 
copious tears and sighs on losses of this nature, 
she immediately turned her attention to a hand- 
to-hand conflict with the world ; whether in the 
shape of teaching, scribbling, or boarding-house 
keeping, she had not quite settled, wheu Mr. 
Remington’8 card was handed to her. 

She hod thought that, in the course of time, 
perhaps, he might write; she had a sort of feel¬ 
ing that their friendship was not quite to cease, 
then and there; but that he should aotually fol¬ 
low almost on the heels of her own departure, 
agitated her to such a degree, that she did two 
or three silly things before she could persuade 
herself to face the visitor. She dragged forth a 
moss of gray hair from some secret receptacle, 
and began braiding it up, in an aimless sort of 
way, with her own abundant locks; she unfas¬ 
tened and half-twisted off the modern garment 
in which she was attired; and, finally, she fell 
into a brown study, before the looking-glass, that 
seemed likely to be of indefinite duration. 

Philip Remington was somewhat surprised, 
afler the accounts he had heard of Mrs. Lorraine, 
at the plainness of the quarters in which he 
found himself; but when, afler some delay, the 
familiar face and figure—the former framed in 
nut-brown locks, and the latter robed in simple 
calico—stood before him, the power of speech 
departed altogether 

When he came to his senses, he found himself 
standing with the lady’s hand in his, staring 
like an idiot. 

44 1 have changed since you saw me,” said 
Mrs. Lorraine. 

44 Changed!” he repeated, with emphasis. 44 1 


cannot understand it at all.” 

44 1 will try to explain,” she began, somewhat 
tremulously, fearing that this straightforward, 
manly Philip might not altogether approve of her 
proceedings. 
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She told him everything, from beginning to 
end, adding, with a smile, “ I cannot afford, you 
see, to dress as I did.” 

It took some time fori M>. /Eehuilgton’a bewll-' 
dered ideas to get into working order; but as- 
his first words expressed a sort of insane joy at 
the loss of Mrs. Lorraine's wealth, that lady 
soon became as conftised as himself, and all in¬ 
telligible conversation was suspended. 

Philip Remington returned from that trip an 
engaged man ; and quite reconciled to the dis¬ 


appointment of seeing the only elderly lady he 
had ever admired transformed into a youthful 
and attractive fiancee, 

*Mrt. Fariaad was delighted that Gertrude's 
little comedy had turned out so well; and so¬ 
ciety declared that Mr. Remington had displayed 
a wonderful talent in looking out for the main 
chance, and selected A Western bride of fabu* 
lous wealth. 

The three who knew better laughed among 
themselves, and let Aoeiety think so. 




MY ANNTEl " 

BY W. S. GAY F If BY. 


Why should I not indite to you 
A poem, my dearest Annie? 

Your life is a now poem t* me, 

So full of lore and purity. 

And faith, and hope, and charity. 

My sweetest one, my Annie! 

Como, draw thee nearer to my chair, 

My own devoted Annie! 

And, while your heart-is free, fan cate. 
Upon your forehead, opce so fail, 

I, with a gallant's ready air, 

Shall plant a kiss, my Annie! 

Shall plant a kiss, and bid it grow 
80 rosily, my Annie 1 
80 star-like on that brow of snow— 
That milky-way of thought, which so 
Won all my worship long ago. 

My light of life, my Annie! 

Do eye* grow dark as Winters flee? 

Then bless their darkness, Annie * 
Tor while within I clearer see 


Twt> pictures fair—toy God and thee— 
Ah! what are other scenes to me, 

My guiding angel, Aside ? 

It Is not Winters make us old, 

Mjr le^ng, trusting A&niei 
Your heart has neither blight or cold; 
Although your brow, of queenly mould, 
ffas been touched by Time, so bold 1 
To me you're young, my Auniol 

Your step is like the gentle rain. 

So quiet-like, my Annftel 
Your voice is one loug, sweet refrain. 
Your loving heart m3' earthly gain, 

And you are mine through bliss or jndn. 
My own devoted Annie i 

Tout eyes beam doatingly on me, 

My own bewitching Annie! 

And on your neetared lips I see 
The sweets there hived for only jne I 
And from your looks and tones so free, 

I know you love me, Annie 1 


THE TOILER’S ANGEL. 

BY BTTIE ROGERS. 


Ik the east the dawn was breaking; 

In the west the setting moon, 

With the morning star was watching; 

Brilliant, o'er the forest's gloom, 
Sang the robin, loud and blithely, 

In the minor melody 
Of the oriole and eky-laik, 

Woke the day with Jubilee. 

Pushing back the ripe, red rosea, 
Treading down the daisies white, 
Ggme fair Gertie down the pathway. 
Spirit of the dawning light; 

Said she, to her lover waiting. 

With his boat upon the shore, 

“Let ns down the lovely river. 

Drift awhile with idle oar." 


Smiling, chiding, made he answer, 

To sweet Gertie by his side, 

"Drift, my loVa, while morn Is breaking. 
On the river's laty tide? 

Morn and youth arc made for working, 
And to drift were but to droam ; 

Lift were but a feeble folly, 

Floating with the Ian gufci stream. 

“ Up the river, see tba city 
Shining in the rising dawn; 

Sing, my Gertie, to yemr lever. 

That the way may not be long." 

So she sang a song of gladness. 

While his swift oar ent the tide; 

Atid through life they ever labored, 
Worker, angel, side by aide. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The little family sat together in that dim room, 
for it was miserably dim and dreary, though 
Maud had lighted two tallow candles, and Bet 
them, with a feeling of guilty pride, on the pine 
table at which the lessons were to be given. 
More than that, she had spread a little scarlet 
shawl, too old and moth-eaten for the pawnbrok-- 
era, over the well-scoured boards, after mending 
and darning it into something that seemed to her 
almost sumptuous, for its bright eolors illumi¬ 
nated the room beyond any gleams that came 
from the candles. When she laid the old silver- 
clasped Bible on it, and drew up the oak-chair, 
the effect seemed absolutely magnificent to her, 
whose young life had been so bereft of all orna¬ 
ment, that a mass of rich color was enough to 
f arouse her indignation. 

“There, grandfather, grandma, will that do? 
Wait while I snuff the candles. There, when 
they burn up clearly, see how well it looks—the 
gold of the flame, the red of the table-cloth. 
Why, it is like a dash of sunset. Then the dear, 
old Bible; wait till I just turn the clasps to the 
light. After all, we don’t look so very poor, do 
we?” 

The old man looked from the table to the 
beautiful face of the girl, and the sad expression, 
habitual to his eyes, brightened into a smile. 

“ No. my darling I” he said. “ We should be 
very ungrateful to think ourselves poor now. In 
fact, all this is very grand and cheerful—our 
little girl most of all.” 

Maud drew back from the light, blushing 
quietly, for on her bosom, and in her hair, knots 
of bright ribbon were glowing, and at her wrists 
and neck a swan-white collar and cuffs took the 
eye from her faded dress. 

“ It is one of my cap ribbons, that I put away 
years ago.” said the .old woman, full of gentle 
sympathy for the girl’s confhsion. “ She has so 
few things of her own* I let her cut it up.” 

“She has everything!” answered the old gen¬ 
tleman, smoothing Maud’s hair with boih hands, 
and kissing her on the forehead. “ What should 
we do without her, I wonder?” 

856 


Maud gave a little start, and blushed more 
vividly than before. She had heard a step on 
the stairs. The old man heard it too, and his 
face brightened. 

“ Our pupil is coming,” he said. 44 Bring up 
the other chair; but where will you and mother 
sit?” 

“ Never mind ns,” said Maud. 11 1—I have 
borrowed a couple of chairs from Mrs. Thorp.” 

Before Mr. Ingersoll could answer, Maud had 
run to open the door, at which White was knock¬ 
ing. How tall and splendidly handsome he 
looked, standing in that dark opening, holding 
his hat in one hand and a parcel of books in the 
other. The girl glanced at him with half-ador¬ 
ing eyes, faltered a low “ good-evening,” and re¬ 
treated into the shadows, where her grandmother 
was standing, and from this shelter regarded 
their visitor shyly, while he stood within ihe 
light of the candles, which radiated a small cir¬ 
cle in the centre of the room, leaving the rest 
dim as twilight, and the corners fairly black. 

“ I hope you have not been kept waiting,” said 
the young man, placing his books upon the table. 

“Waiting? No. My timo is always at you * 
disposal. I have no other pupils,” answered the 
old man.- 

“ So much the better for me,” was the cheer¬ 
ful reply. 44 Now, where are we to begin.” 

“ Be seated,” replied Ingersoll, courteously, 
motioning his pupil to take the oaken chair. 

The young man shook his head, and took the 
seat nearest him, with a light laugh. 

“ I should not know how to fill it with proper 
dignity,” he said, examining the chair with some 
curiosity. “Wbat a magnificent old stager it 
seems though.” 

“Yes, it is an old chair—very old. In that 
All its value lies,” was the quiet answer,'as the 
old man took his seat. 

Then the business of the first lesson com¬ 
menced ; but Arthur White was restless, and, 
after a little, protested that he could not give 
himself up to study while the ladies were driven 
from the light.” 

Then Maud came forward with a little old 
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work-basket in bar band, from which she took a 
tiny linen collar, and began to sew the frayed 
edge over again, making a lovely picture of her¬ 
self, as the yellow candle-light flickered through 
her hair with a golden lustre. After this, young 
White should hare gone heart end soul into his 
lessons; but he grew more restless than ever, 
and his eyes were constantly roving from the 
book to that sweet face, bringing the color into 
it warmer and deeper every minute, though the 
lair creature never once lifted her eyes from her 
work. 

AU at once, something seemed to strike the 
girl. She dropped the work into her lap, and 
looked, first at her grandfather, then at the 
young man, with wistful, questioning glances. 
Then she took up her work again, and listened 
to the voices as they followed each other with 
strange thrills of pleasure. To Maud there was 
such exquisite happiness in sitting there, with 
her head bent, and her shining needle darting 
in and out of the linen; while his voice was in 
her ear, and his eyes sometimes upon her, that 
her breath came in softly-hushed sighs, and the 
corners of her red mouth were quivering with 
dimples. 

Certainly those young people are taking more 
lessons than one in that quiet room, all unknown 
to the old people, who never had looked upon 
that young creature as anything but a child. 
Accordingly, they were unsuspicious of all the 
undercurrent of timidity and love, which made 
that shabby room a Paradise to those two hearts. 

The lesson was a protracted one. White’s 
thirst for knowledge grew insatiable as the even¬ 
ing advanced. His teacher gave no sign of fa¬ 
tigue, so they went on, till the clock, in a neigh¬ 
boring steeple, struck nine. Then Maud caught 
her breath, and looked up with a start. White 
drew out his watch in utter confusion, and saw 
that his first lesson, instead of an hour, had con¬ 
sumed two. 

44 Forgive me. I had no idea of the time,” he 
said, taking up his hat, 

11 Nor I,” answered the old man, rising. 44 I 
seldom have a treat like this. It.is only the un¬ 
fortunates who cannot get employment, who 
know the happiness there is in work. No won¬ 
der I forgot myself.” 

The bland courtesy of this speech, the gra¬ 
cious air, full of dignity, was that of a prince dis¬ 
missing seme valued guest from a palace. It ab¬ 
solutely gave something of grace to that shabby 
room. 

When White lingered and hesitated In the hall, 
which was dark ns midnight, Maud took up one 
of the candles, and passed out also. Just before, 


the door of Burke’s room had been opened, and 
Dan White stepped through, with his hat on. 

14 Ha, old fellow! I thought I heard you 
moving. The old fellow must give you long- 
winded lessons, pr-” 

Here Dan saw Maud, who came through the 
door, shading her caudle with oue hand. 

41 1 beg tea thousand pardons,” he continued, 
hastily swinging the broad hat from his head. 
44 Hadn't the least idea that any young lady was 
within a mile of me, and—and By jingo!” 

Here Den came to e dead halt, both in his 
movements and speech. The girl’s face, now 
fully revealed by the candle-light, took away his 
breath. In that dark hall, anything half so 
beautiful, was more than marvelous. Her soft 
eyes, full of misty happiness; her mouth, tremu¬ 
lous* with smiles; the grace of her figure was 
enough to bewilder a cooler brain than that of 
Dau White, who stood before her dumb and em¬ 
barrassed. At last he turned to Arthur, and 
whispered, 

44 Is that her!” 

Arthur did not answer, but, turning to Maud, 
bent his head, as if she had been a princess, and 
begged leave to introduce his brother from the 
West. Mr. Daniel White. 

Maud smiled pleasantly, and stood back that 
the brothers might pass. Then she leaned over 
the rickety bannisters, which shook under the 
grasp of her little hand, and held up the light 
until they were lost in the shadows below. Then, 
and not till then, Dan found words for his aston¬ 
ishment. 

44 Arty, my boy, if that is the girl, I’ll sell o(it 
the hull prairie, or you shall have her. Why, 
she’s A number one; no mistake about that.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

The club-room was more than usually brilliant 
that night. A young Englishman, of old family 
and high position, was to be entertained, and 
unusual interest was taken in the event. The 
chandeliers were one blaze of light, broken up 
by drops, pendants, and chains, all in a glitter 
of cut-glass and a tangle of rainbows. The table 
spread beneath them was brilliant with silver, 
delicately-chased crystal, and clustering flowers, 
in which fruit from all parts of the tropics were 
richly embedded. With this came the deeper 
glow of rare wines, ruby-tinted, and amber-hued, 
and ruddy, all glowing upon the cool whiteness 
of the table, and taking a thousand sparks from 
the rays of light pouring down upon them. 

A party of gentlemen came into the room. And 
gathered around this table. The host, a man of ^ 
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fine presence, and move than ordinary ability, 
had invited some of the best and brighest Spirits 
in town to meet the young baronet. Among 
them were a few gentlemen of leisure, who had 
traveled, and made themselves cosmopolitan by 
refinement; men of letters were present, with a 
promising young artist, whose pictures had just 
begun to snake themselves known in the world. 
To these were added several foreigners, of more 
or less distinction, and the rest were made up of 
picked club-men, who had become acquainted 
with the guest of the evening, and were ambi¬ 
tious to render him such hospitality as gentle¬ 
men who boast the same blood and speak the 
same tongue owe to each other, let the rank be 
what it may. 

When the courses had been served, and wine 
superceded lucious fruits, the conversation be¬ 
came spirited and general. Sir Charles Oakly, 
who had been a little stiff and shy, not knowing 
exactly how to bear himself in purely republi¬ 
can society, allowed the glass to drop from his 
eye, and began to ask questions like a Yankee. 

The West; he was astonished to find that so 
far off. In fact, he admitted, with a gentle laugh, 
that he had imagined buffalo-hunting to be 
within easy range of New York, and wild In¬ 
dians dangerously near the Mississippi. 

44 That was the general idea in Europe a few 
years ago,” said the host. 41 Even a man so in¬ 
telligent as Tom Taylor speaks, in his 4 American 
Cousin’, of wild Indians and buffalo-hunting in 
Vermont ; but the telegraph is giving a better 
ijiea of the extent of our country, which we are 
but just beginning to understand ourselves If 
you want to hunt buffalo, or camp out among the 
savages, Sir Charles, you will have to measure 
our plains and mountains by your sea voyage, 
and do it by steam too.” 

44 Yes,” answered the guest, dragging his 
words a little. 44 1 begin to understand what 
that sort of thing means. Still I do not intend 
to go back without a dash at your burly game. 
The danger makes it enticing.” 

44 0h, that’s nothing. With a few good hun¬ 
ters, and an experienced guide, a party can 
roam from Council Bluff to California without 
coming to grief,” said young White, the artist, 
speaking with the enthusiasm of an old hunter. 

Sir Charles lifted the gold-rimmed glass, that 
had been allowed to dangle on his bosom, for a 
moment, and, securing ft over one eye, took a 
survey of the speaker. 

44 Ah ! To be sure 1 Must have been there, 
you know.” 

44 Not to say on the hunting grounds,” an¬ 
swered White; 44 though 1 have been a good 


way out West. But, if you want to know all 
about it, I have a brother who can tell you more 
than I ever dreamed of.” 

“Not here!” questioned the baronet, looking 
arenad the table, and speaking briefly, like a 
man in earnest for once. 

“No, not exactly here, but within hailiikg 
distance. He wouldn’t feel quite at home at a 
elubnlinner; but, by a camp-fire, with the prai¬ 
ries roiling around him like a sea, you would 
find him one of the most splendid fellow* that 
ever scared up an Indian.” 

The young Englishman was aroused into ear¬ 
nestness. The glass again dropped from his eye, 
and he forgot to play with it while speaking. 

44 1 say, ah, can I have the pleasure of an in¬ 
troduction to this brother. It would be a great 
pleasure.” 

“Nothing easier, Sir Charles. Call at my 
studio any morning, and I will have the honor.” 

44 Suppose we get up a party, and introduce 
Sir Charles into a first-olass hunt, with the gen¬ 
tleman White tells us of for a leader ? In a few 
years mere there will not be the ghost of a chance 
for any of us. The Indians will be all civilised, 
or starved to death, and, as for buffalo, they van¬ 
ish with the savages.” 

The host was bat half in earnest when he made 
this proposal, but it was seised upon eagerly. 

44 We must be in haste then, and get ahead of 
| the new railroads; they play the deuoe with 
game,” answered a youngish man from the lower 
end of the table, who had been a member of Con¬ 
gress, and the governor of a Western Territory. 
44 Civilisation is making a swift race against time 
in these days.” 

“ Yon have, ah, traveled in the West?” said 
the baronet, in a voice so subdued, that it soaroely 
reached the person spoken to; but he caught the 
words, and answered them. 

44 Traveled? I have lived there; governed 
one of the wildest territories, and liked it. Not 
much time for pleasure; but had to hunt down 
a squad of Indian warriors, once in a while, 
officially. That is the most exciting sport. Buf¬ 
falo-hunt became tame after a raid on the In¬ 
dians.” 

The young baronet’s face flushed. He leaned 
forward eagerly, his lips parted, his eyes fall of 
animation. 

44 And the government permits this ? Yon can 
hunt men to the death with safety ?” he said. 

“With safely. So far as the government is 
concerned. The only danger lies with the savages, 
who won’t always stand still to be shot in their 
tracks.” 

44 1 should iikeu) go among them,” said Oakly, 
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and, for the moment, a cruel gleam shot o?er his 
handsome face. “Hunting wild blasts is ex¬ 
hilarating ; but men-^that must be sport worthy 
of the old Romans!” 

“ Well, it is settled that a party of ns go but, 
if it is only to show you, Bir Charles, that 
America has some things worthy Of an English¬ 
man's attention,'’ said th£ host. 

“ Yes, it is settled," exclaimed half a dOxen 
voices at once, and the party broke up. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“ Oh, grandfathert yon will let me go?" 

Maud, in her eagerness, bent over her grand¬ 
father, and rested her flushed cheek against his, 
in a loving caress, which few men, old or youflg, 
could have resisted. “ I do want to see how a 
picture is painted." 

“ And how my little girl would look in one. 
Is that it?" said the old man, lifting one hand 
to the cheek, which was spreading its rich car¬ 
nation all over her face and neck. 

“ Oh, grandpapa! but you forget little Maggie; 
such a cunning mke of a figure she will make." 

44 You would not refuse me, if you could real¬ 
ize the difficulty there is in getting good models," 
Baid Arthur White, who was watching this little 
scene with intense interest. 44 Besides, I should 
like to present the good lady here with a copy. 
The little girl is an absolute study in herself.” 

44 Will yon, grandpapa?" whispered Mand, a 
second time. 

44 She sees so little," pleaded the old woman, 
drawing close to the oaken-chair, on which her 
husband sat. 44 All other girls have some enjoy¬ 
ment." 

44 True," answered the old man, sadly. 41 Well, 
to-monow we will walk round to the studio. 
Little Mag will make a picturesque study enough. 
As for our Maud-” 

44 She will be just the best girl in the world, 
and do anything you wish," exclaimed Maud, 
bending her radiant laoe over the old man, and 
kissing his forehead. 

It was really pitifiil, this burst ef happiness, 
inspired by BO'small a favor. But the poor girl 
had seen bo little pleasure in her life, that this, 
which would have been an annoyance to most 
girls, was an absolute glimpse #f Heaven to 
her. 

Yonng White's eyes filled with a tender mist, 
as he witnessed this scene. How beautiful she 
was in that bending attitude, with the white lids 
droopiug over the joyftil sparkle of her eyes, still 
but half concealing it! How softly the smiles 
came and went over that sensitive mouth ! The 


youn£ mat wondered that anything could make 
a human being so happy. 

44 Now it is settled, my bhild. To-morrow our 
young friend may expect uS," said the old man, 
chfcetfUlly; 14 buf he must not break in upon odr 
lessons with sudi disturbing Subjects again. The 
tmth is," he said, addressing White, 44 we have 
long wanted to have our Maud taken; but, some¬ 
how, the time has n^Ver come when we could get 
even a photograph. As fbr a painting, we never 
aspired to that. Did we, mother?" 

44 Oh! I hare aspired to many things, where 
Maud Wks concerned," answered the old lady. 
44 Fancies cost nothing, or I might not have in¬ 
dulged in them." 

44 How ?" answered 1 the old man, sharply turn¬ 
ing his glance upon her. 4i What grounds—what 
right- I beg your pardon, sir. We are ne¬ 

glecting your lesson." 

With a disturbed and almost resentful air, Mr. 
Ingersoll resumed hi9 book, and directly plunged 
into his duties as a teacher, while Maud took her 
seat, and fhr too happy for tranquil work, folded 
both hands in her lap, and watched the two 
beings she loved best on earth with a heavenly 
smile on her face; and soft thrills of joy caught 
her breath now and then, and turned them into 
such sighs as the air of June pours into the 
bosom of a rose. 

44 May I come in?" 

It was the voice of Maggie, who softly opened 
the door, and thrust her pretty little face through 
the opening, all one sparicle of smiles. 

The party at the table looked up, and wel¬ 
comed the little girl with answering smiles, at 
which she ran up to Maud, and flung both arms 
around her neck. 

44 Mar says she hasn’t the loaatest idea but 
that I may do it; only she wauts to know what 
it’s all about, and if she has got to go too," ex¬ 
claimed the child, breathless with excitement. 

44 Well, I think we can get along without her," 
said White, laughing. 

14 But I couldn’t!" broke in Maggie, catching 
her breath, and opening her eyes wide. 44 You 
might, Mr. Gentleman, but what should I do 
without my own mar?" 

That sweet, childish voice trembled, and the 
little mouth began to quiver. The idea that any 
one could think of living in the world without 
her mother grieved her to the heart. 

White patted the indignant little thing on the 
head. 

44 It is only that we do not care to paint her,” 
he said, laughing. 

“Paint her! What! My mar? Oh, you 
wicked gentleman! She wouldn't let you touch 
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her face with the brush for all the world. So, 
don't you talk about it I” 

44 Well, I won’t think of it again.” 

“ There, now, she’s a coming. So you had 
l tter look out,” cried Maggie, turning her eyes 
v.u the door, which was opened after one faint 
knock, and Mrs. Thorp appeared in the opening. 

“ I come up,” said she, “ to find out what our 
Maggie was driving at just now; something about j 
pictures’, and going to a gentleman’s room to 
have one took. Not understanding, I come to ! 
get the rights of it before promising.” 

“There, now I” said Maggie, casting a half- 
scared, half-satisfied look at the artist, who 
nodded his head, and arose to offer Mrs. Thorp 
his chair, not half so muoh terrified as Maggie 
had expected to see him. 

14 It is only, madam-’* 

44 Madam! My name is Thorp—-Mrs. Thorp, 
being married, with children, and the oldest, at 
any rate, amongst the oldest, inhabitants of this 
house. Madam belongs to another Bpear of life. 
Mrs. is enough for me, my husband being a work¬ 
ing man.” 

44 There!” exclaimed Maggie, nodding her 
head approvingly. “There!” 

44 Well, Mrs. Thorp.” 

44 That’ll do,” broke in the matron, nodding 
her head, at which little Maggie set hers in har¬ 
monious motion, and repeated, 44 That’ll do,” 
with great complacency. 

44 Well, Mrs. Thorp, I only asked, as a favor, 
that your pretty little daughter here should sit 
to me.” 

44 Sit to you! Well, isn’t she a doing that this 
minute, without asking?” 

4 ‘ But I want to paint her face !” 

Mrs. Thorp lifted up both hands. 

44 What?” 

44 1 want to make a picture of her.” 

44 A picture! Well, 1 reckon she would be a 
picture with her face painted. Goodness, gra¬ 
cious!” 

44 Oh. mar, don’t be so cross! He said he 
wouldn’t paint you. Didn’t he now ?” said 
Maggie, appealing to Maud. 

44 Me! I should rather think not. Why, the 
very smell of it would give me a sick headache. 
As for that child, she is pretty enough without 
paint or whitewash; so, being just as much 
obliged, I had rather not have her touched. I’ve 
heard of women painting their own faces, but, a 
child like Maggie. Now, I leave it to you, Mr. 
Ingereoll, if that isn’t a little too much.” 

44 You misunderstand,” replied Mr. Ingersoll, 
with a faint smile. 44 The gentleman makes pic¬ 
tures. He is an artist.” 


44 Ah, indeed!” ejaculated Mrs. Thorp, doubt¬ 
fully. 44 Artist, is he?. In the theatre way?” 

44 No! no! He mahee pictures,” said Maud, 
shocked by the idea. 

44 Photograps?” demanded the matron. 

44 Nothing of that kind. He paints pictures 
with his own hand, in colors. That is why 
he wants to take Maggie’s face. It is such 
a lovely little head, yon know.” Maud was 
shocked by the degrading estimate to which the 
good woman was leveling her idol, and spoke 
eagerly. 

44 In colors?” repeated the matron, with a 
puzzled look, which brightened suddenly. 44 Oh, 
I understand. Training colors. I've seen ’em 
carried before ever so many regiments, when 
there was a show in the street So he wants to 
put her on one of them, with blub silk and gold 
nil around her. Well, I shouldn’t mind that. 
She’s handsome enough, though 1 do say it. But 
is he a going to put you on the colors too, Maud? 
Remember, if he is, that it takes two soldiers to 
carry you about, which mightn’t be pleasant, 
and you so particular.” 

44 My dear Mrs. Thorp,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, still maintaining his usual courtesy of 
speech and manner, 44 be patient a minute, 
while I explain. Our young friend here paints 
pictures, made up in his own mind, or copied 
from people that he knows.” 

44 Not colors and banners then?” 

44 No. Pictures, such as you soe in the win¬ 
dows.” 

44 Oh!” 

“He wants to take Maud and your little girl 
in one of these pictures, and make them look 
; just as they do now.” 

44 In a gold frame?” 

44 Yes, they shall have a splendid frame,” said 
White. 

“Sitting together as they do this minute?” 
asked she. 

White turned bis eyes on the maiden and the 
child, as they bad unconsciously grouped them¬ 
selves—the young lady in an easy attitude, full 
of grace, slightly bending over that arch little 
gipsy, who was half-lying, half-leaning on her 
lap. The blue hood was pushed so far back 
from her face, that the sheen of her golden hair 
broke to the light, while one foot, just peeping 
through its torn boot, lay upon the floor, and the 
other was half-buried in tho folds of Maud’s 
dress. 

“Yes,” said Arthur White, with an artist’s 
enthusiasm. 44 Just as they sit this minute.” 

.“ Then I’ll let Maggie be took and welcome,” 
said Mrs. Thorp, retreating through the door. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

That studio was a marrelous palace to Maud 
Iugersoll when she entered it. The paintings 
the sketches, the antique ornaments that covered 
the walls from floor to eeiting, were full of be¬ 
wildering interest to her. An old, ebony clock, 
of the last century, with its /carved ornaments, 
its upright frame, and brosen face, fiUed her 
with inexplicable awe* The antique cabinets, 
and two or three ponderous chairs, added to this 
strange impression. She turned to her grand- 
father, thus silently claiming his sympathy in 
these strange emotions, and was held spell-bound 
by the expression of his features. Had he sud¬ 
denly brought himself face to face with a group 
of friends that had seemed loet to him forever, 
those lips could not have been more tremulous. 
Absolute tears stood in his eyes; a quiver of ten¬ 
der resolution stirred his whole frame/ These 
things evidently aroused some deep memory, of 
which he could not speak, for he fell into a chair, 
and, shading his eyes with one hand, allowed the 
emotion to pass over him, as stout old trees bend 
to a sudden blast of wind. 

If White saw this strange shock of feeling, he 
did not seem to heed it; but busied himself in 
welcoming the young lady, until the old man re¬ 
covered his composure; then he spoke os if nor 
thing unusual had attracted his observation. 

“ I have nothing much better than an old fur¬ 
niture store to receive you in,” he said; “but 
such odds and ends are necessary to us, and, in 
time, we get to liking thetn better than anything 
else. Pray, sit down here, Miss Ingersoll, and 

you, my little Maggie- Why, where is the 

child r . 

Maggie did not speak, but crowding her little 
person into an angle formed by the old clock and 
the wall, was darting frightened glanoes at the 
models and antique objects, as if she expected 
them to descend upon her, if she dared to move 
from the spot . White waft happy enough to laugh 
at anything that diy; but he took compaasion on 
the poor thing, and explained to her how harm¬ 
less all these marble fragments and broken sta¬ 
tuettes were, at last drew her forth reluctantly, 
but not quite frightened to detUh, into the mid¬ 
dle of the room. There, on a Persian carpet, 
which covered the center of the dark floor, he 
placed a low-seated, antique chair, and posed" 
Maud on its cushions of gilded leather, with the 
little girl at her feet. Then his.easel \?&s moved 
a trifle, some new gleams of light thrown upon 
the group, and the young man went to .work with 
vigor, outlining the canvas with what seemed at 
first vague and random curves without form or 
meaning, » . > 


While the artist was thus occupied, a knock 
at the door disturbed him; With a faint excla¬ 
mation of impatience, he went; chalk in hand, 
to see what person hod come so inopportunely, 
and found Sir Charles Oakley at the entrance. 

It was impossible to refuse admittance to a 
mam who came by invitation, inopportune as this 
visit certainly was. 60 ^ after a moment of em¬ 
barrassment, he cordially invited the young gen¬ 
tleman in. At first the baronet had hesitated, 
for he saw that sitters were present; but a second 
glance into the dim apartment changed his mind. 
The beautiful face of Maud Ingersoll, turned, 
anxiously tcwol*d the dooiv was enough to over¬ 
bear all idfea* of politeness in that selfish heart, 
and, making an apology for the intrusion, he 
passed into the room. 

Mr. IngerseU was sitting hack among the sha¬ 
dows, when the young man came in, with his hat 
off, and stood just within the concentrated light 
which fell upon the middle of the room. The 
old man suddenly grasped both arms of the 
chair, and leaned forward, breathless, struck 
with sudden pallor, even, to the lips. 

“Ah! just sketching in a new design?" said 
the visitor,. with the air of a man who under¬ 
stood the art he was talking of, “ Boldly done, 
too!” . , 

Here the young gentleman cast an admiring 
look on the young lady, but only commented on 
the picturesque beauty of the child. 

“ A lovely; little elf, upon my word,” be said. 
44 Something quite out of the Common run of 
children. How Sir Joshua would have gloried 
in such a head ! You are fortunate in your 
models*” 

Mr. Ingersoll, as if fascinated against his will, 
leaned forward again, for the low, softly-modu¬ 
lated voice of the stranger thrilled him through 
and through—thrilled him with a pang of abso¬ 
lute pa^. He had not yet heard the youBg man 
addressed by any name; hut the face and voice 
had been enough to startle his memory; 

White was so annoyed by the words of his 
visitor* that be took no heed of anything else; 
but, with quick, half-indignant eagerness, an¬ 
swered it by a most Respectful introduction. 

“Miss Ingersoll, Sir Charles Oakley, who, of 
course, understands the available points of a pic¬ 
ture, is good enough to p'redict us a success. I 
only hope your grandfather will be as well 
pleased when the portraits, are .done., Mr. In¬ 
gersoll, allow me to present Sir Charles Oakley.” 

The old man arose, and came forward, more 
erect than usual. He had heard the stranger’s 
observation, and it had bitought some proud blood 
into his face. He did UCt reach out his hand, 
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but bowed gravely, and with a oertmin stateli¬ 
ness that took the Englishman by surprise. He 
could in no way reconcile that patrician air with 
the poverty-stricken garments of the old man. 

“ I feel quite like an intruder here," said the 
baronet, glancing at Maud, while addressing 
White. “ But 1 had hoped to meet the Western 
gentleman we spoke of at~the club/ This must 
be my excuse for breaking into your charming 
family-picture.” 

“ My brother has not visited me this morn¬ 
ing,” answered the artist ; “ hot he will be glad 
to see you at any time.” 

Still the young baronet lingered. He bad evi¬ 
dently hoped for an invitation to remain, and re¬ 
tired at last with something almost Hke a frown 
on his handsome face. 

Mr: Ingersoll watched him depart With a 
strange expression of yearning wistfUlnees and 
doubt in his countenance. At last he tuftied to 
the artist. 

“Who is tbit tnanf Did 1 hear his name 
aright ? M 

“ I think so. He is a young English baronet, 
traveling in this ooantry. His object is to go 
West, if a hunting-party can be arranged. That 
is what he wishes tb consult brother Ban about.” 

“ Sir Charles Oakley ? You know him then ?” 

“ Only as one knows a gentleman iavited to 
the same dinner-table With himself.” 

“Don’t he look wwfbl strange?” said little 
Maggie, who had beat regarding the old man 
with something Hke WOndfer. 

Ingersoll bebt down, and patted the child’s 
bead* . • •* * > 

“The light makes everything look strange,” 
he saidi “ But vta are keeping onr friend from 
his work,” 

With this, the old man retreated to his efiair 
in the •shadow, and fell into thought, while 
Maud sat smiling under the quick, jfUttivs 
glances of her lover; and Maggie grew restless 
in the stress, and would get her head away, 
and her little boots out of place every moment. 
Thus hours went by, and the ewtlinds Ufa spies**' 


did picture were worked in with vigor, two 
grand passions bearing in fUU force upon it— 
love, and that enkindling genius which makes 
love itself am inspiration. 

Meantime, Sir Charles Oakley had walked 
down the flight of stairs leading into the street, 
with a baffled and unpieasaat feeling. The face 
be had seen in that dUsky light haunted him. 
He wad vexed with himself for this interest-*- 
vexed at the want Of tool Which had originated 
no exouse forretnainingitt the artist’s room dur¬ 
ing the sitting. He longed to hear the sound of 
the beautifel creature?s voice, to look into her 
e^es with the professional abandon of this young 
artist, whom he began to dislike. 

A light carriage stood at the door—one of 
those fanciful devices, in whkh single gentle¬ 
men exhibit their style of driving, while a couple 
of idle servants eat, with fildcri arms, at a re¬ 
spectful distance behind. Sir Charles spoke to 
one of these lhefc, whes bad descended from his 
seat, in answer to a slight gesture from his 
hand. 

“ Stay within easy distance of this door,” he 
said. “Do not loose sight of it fora minute, 
till a tall, old gentleman*— Stop, you might 
not take him for that; hut a tall, old man, comes 
out with a young lady and a little girl.” 

“Yes, Sir Charles!” 

“ Follow them. You know how, till you see 
them housed, and be sure that yen will know the 
plaoe again.” 

The servant touched his hat. 

“ Be carefet that no onU observes.” 

“ Oh, Sir Charles!” 

“ I know that you are clever enough ; but r In 
this country, greater caution may be necessary,” 
said the young man, leaping to hts seat, and 
taking the reins from the groem, whose injured 
look rather amused him. 41 But I oan trust you 
anywhere.” 

“ When a neat bit of work is to be done, I 
should think so,” muttered the groom, as his 
master whirled away* 

(to ux osarmnrxn.) 


-- 

1 ' ONLY. 

BY MBS- PID8LIY, 

Only a gleam of hope, 

To solace in the strife. 

A tweet, short dream of lore, ' • js* 

For S brief tnotnetot given \ 

Only a iaah af Joy, . . . 

Only a glimpse of Qsavasi. 


Ostr a lock of hair, 

Tts btrt a little stnrtx! \ 

Only a Ms* gldva, 

Shaped by r a, vattishsd band/’ 

Only a rayo? light. 

Shed on a darkened lift; 
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E VERT-DAY DRESSES,.GARMENTS, ETC. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, this month, a pretty traveling, or j white cotton. Or if the linen be of gray, let the 
walking-dress, made of linen. The dress is of braid be black alpaca. Any of these combina- 

’ tions are tasteful, and the costume both econo- 
noraTcal, pretty’ and warranted to wash well. 
Cost of linen from twenty-five to forty cents per 
JyaTd, twelve yards for the dress. Two long 
pieces of alpaca braid, at seventy-five cents per 
piece, or two dozen pieces of soft, white cotton 
braid, will be required. 

We give next a dress for a little girl of twelve 
to fourteen years. The under-skirt is of sky- 
blue cashmere or mohair, and laid in “ kilted* 1 
plaits from' the waist down. In these little 


the color known aa Nankeen, or a lighter shade 
of buff, if desired. There is a facing of a darker 
shadfei, pat en the outside, on the bottom skirt, 
twelve infehee deep; end on this faotog is tfetrti 
ten rows of white eottom braid, * qrtartet of an 
inch wide. .A feeing, five ifcehee wide; Orna¬ 
ments the upper-skirt, with five rows of braid. 
The yoke of the plain, tight waist, is formed by 
the same dark shade of the material, with the 
rows of braid to match; also the cuffs of>tke 
sleeves, and the sash at the back. If preferred, 
the facings of the darkjfr>Obe& maybe btrSfted, 
and brown alpaca brol^ sown pn in place of the 


rhVre tire nd gores, and they re¬ 
quire sir Widths of double-width material. Lay 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


the plaits to overlap a little at the bottom ; pin 
such plait, then shape it to the waist; the plaits 
must be racked to a tape underneath, and pressed 
with an iron. The over-jacket, which is sleeve¬ 
less, is also of the blue cashmere, slashed at the 
back and sides. The over-skirt, which is fast¬ 
ened to a waist, and the sleeves, is of fine white 
corded pique, simply trimmed with a white cotton 
fringe, or, if preferred, it may be trimmed with 
a Hamburg edging ; but this is rather more ex¬ 
pensive. For the cashmere skirt and jacket, a 
pink or blue plain cambric may be substituted. 
Six yards of cashmere, and four yards of pique, 
or eight yards of plain pink or blue cambric will 
be required. The cashmere or mohair will cost 
from one dollar to one dollar twenty-five cents 
per yard; the cambric from forty to fifty cents; 
pique at all prices; white cotton fringe from 
twenty to forty cents per yard. 

Our next is a sleeveless jacket, now so popular 



with young ladies. It may be made of any 
colored cashmere or silk t and the braiding is 
put all over it, as may be seen by the design, 
done in silk embroidery braid. The edges are 
finished with a fiat binding of silk. These 
jackets can be made out of the better parts 
of an old silk skirt, and trimmed in any tasteful 
way with quillings, fringe, lace, etc. It is not 
necessary that they should be braided all over, 
although the design is a very pretty and effective 
one where it is possible to get the stamped. 

We next give a design for a kitchen apron of 
brown Holland, striped muslin, or auy other 
suitable material. It will be found very useful j 


for ladies who have household duties to attend 
to, as it preserves the dress, holds keys, etc. 



We conclude with a muslin waistcoat and 
sleeve, to be worn under a jacket-bodice. The 
front is formed of tucked muslin, edged on the 



outside with a row of insertion. Valenciem a 
lace encircles the top, is continued down i ne 
front as a jabot, and then edges the baseue. 
The waistcoat fastens down the front with three 
velvet bows. Sleeves in the same style. These 
waistcoats add very much to a dress made with 
an open jacket-bodice; very pretty and dressy 



for a small evening party ; or the design will be 
just liit-thing for a Swiss muslin over-dress, for* 
the waist and sleeves, only continue the trimming 
of the waist around the bock, same as the front. 


j .Idaitf lo ewul 
| etit ihiw ,Iafrr i 

EDOINft. 
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EDGING, 



Our pattern is that of a new and elegant man- > inches round tlie chest, for larger sizes add a 
telet, with hood. It is for rather a Small-sized j piece from one to two inches in width, as re- 
parson, that of a lady measuring about forty-three j quired all the wv down the front; this will 
Vojl. LXIIL—3 C6 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE MANTELET WIIH HOOD. 


vary according to the figure. We give, No. 1, of hood. A rosette of plain or watered ribbon 
half of the mantelet, the dotted line shows where is added where the revers and box-plait join, 
the hood is to be placed. No. 2, is to be box- Bow and ends to match, are placed under the 



plaited, as shown by the niches. A. to A. is the box-plait, and with fringe of silk completes the 
under part of the plait, B. to B., the upper part, mantelet. The scallops are small, and bound 
as seen in the design. No. 3, half of the revers with Bilk, or may be omitted, if preferred. 
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‘WORK-BAG. 


BT BBS. JANE ,W EATER. 



This bag is made of brown Holland. It is 
cut into two circles, the outer one measuring 
fifteen inches, the inner one twelve inches in 
diameter. They are marked into eight equal 
divisions. The outer circle is scalloped, and the 


A piece of cardboard, measuring six inches 
in diameter, is then placed in the center, be¬ 
tween the two pieoes of Holland, which must 
be stitched together round the cardboard, and 
also up the eight stripes separating the divi- 



No. 1. No. 2. 


edges are bound with red braid, and herring¬ 
boned with wool. The small circle is embroi¬ 
dered according to the design shown in the foil 
size in No. 1, and herring-boned on the lines 
marking the divisions. (See No. 2.) 


sions forming the pocket* for holding the dif¬ 
ferent sewing materials. 

Rings are sewn on, as seen in engraving, for 
passing through a double string, by which the 
bag is drawn up. 
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DOG-COLLAR. 


BY UBS. JANE WEAVER. 


The eollar consists of a strip of blue cashmere j 



sixteen inches long, and about an inch wide, 


ornamented with applique figures of red cloth, 
as well as with a variety of stitches in red and 
blue silk. It is lined with red American cloth, 
and trimmed with a fluting of red worsted braid. 
It is fastened round the dog’s neck by means of 
a button covered with blue cashmere and two 
loops of red worsted cord, from one end of which 
hang cords with worsted balls and small bells, 
according to illustration. On one side of the 
collar is fixed a brass ring, to which is attached 
by a button and button-hole a band of blue 
cashmere an inch in width, embroidered in point 
1 russe with red silk, and lined with red satin 
j ribbon. The illustration exhibits the band with 
j the holder attached. The latter consists of a 
; steel hoop, covered to correspond with the band, 
| which is fastened to it with a bow of blue and 
! red ribbon. Other materials may be used instead 
j of those above named—such as gray or brown 
1 leather, and silk to match. 


TRIMMING FOR UNDER-LINEN. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Waved braid and Chinese tape are the materials 
employed for this trimming. The two middle 
rows are tusks, the four others Mds, laid on 
•08 


and stitched down. The arrangement of the 
tape-work for the edge has frequently been ex¬ 
plained in these pages. 
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TIDY IN DARNED NETTING 


BT MRS. JANE VliTIBi 


f 
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The foundation may be purchased or netted. j be easily eopied. The darning is worked with 
The border (of which we giro three sides) will \ linen thread. „ gg 
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DRAPERY FOR BRACKETS. 


BY MRS. JANS WEAVER. 



The middle pointed drape is of red cloth, 
having a medallion in the oenter, bordered with 
gold cord and loose, black stitches, held down 
at each point by a stitch in gold thread; this 
medallion, with painted head, is of white satin, 
and put on to (he red cloth, which is first cut 
away underneath. If preferred, colored em¬ 
broidery, worked in satin-stftch on a white 
ground, can be substituted for the painting. 
With the latter, the bordering of the medallion 


must be lighter. The arabesque above and below, 
sewn on with thin gold cord, are completed with 
cord stitches in white silk, and loose ones in 
black silk. The upper half of the small, white 
cloth arabesques is bordered with a line of red 
cording stitch, the lower half with one of green. 
The points on each side the middle shape again 
held down by gold thread, the button-hol* 
stitches and stars are worked with yellow^ 
green, and red silk. 
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Materials, 1J 02 . of soft white, and a few 
skeins of dark red knitting wool. 

Our model measures twelve inches in length 
and breadth. The pointed form of the under 
part is made by decreasing in the middle, so that 
the pattern runs aslant. 

Cast on 101 stitches. Knit forward and back¬ 
ward, the first row plain, the second purled ; 
then begin to increase at the beginning and end 
of every second row. 

The pattern is knitted as follows:—Raise tho 
first stitch of each row, then follow two stitches, 
which must appear purled on each side of the 
stomacher, in each row. The increase takes 
place between the third and fourth stitches on' 
both sides. The fourth stitch begins the pattern 
by working alternately two plain and two purled 
stitches, and which are reversed after every 
second row, and so form a little square. The 
middle three stitches must, however, always ap¬ 
pear plain on the right side; and, In every 
second row, the increasing row, there must be a 
decrease on both sides of the middle stitch—on 
the right side by knitting together two stitches, 


and on the left side by raising, knitting off, and 
drawing over, so that the number of stitches re¬ 
mains the same. 

When sixty-two pattern rows are worked in 
this manner, make the increase in the next eight 
rows on both, and decrease one stitch at the be¬ 
ginning and end of each row, knitting the two 
outer stitches together, and cast off the two or 
three in the middle; then crochet two red rows 
all round the rtomacher: the first entirely- in 
double stitch, the second alternately, two double 
and a scallop, always passing over with the lat¬ 
ter one stitch of the preceding row. The scal¬ 
lops consist of four chain and one double in the 
first of the four chain. 

The two bands in the model are 25 inches 
long, and are worked with red wool crosswise, 
in the common tricot stitch, four stitehes broad, 
and with a loop (button-hole) at the end, formed 
of chain and double stitch. The strap is like¬ 
wise in chain and double; over it, at the corres¬ 
ponding place, sew the bands upon the back ot 
; the stomacher, and place the buttons as shown 
’ in the design. 



i 


BOR PER FOR TABLBh'o i 

*T MSS. JANS WEAVE E. 



We give, here, a very handsome pattern for < to be worked on cloth, or any other suii.aoie 
an embroidered border for a table-cover. It is ' material, with braids and silks of bright colors. 


NAME FOR MARKING 
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CAPOTE, OR SHAWL, IN CROCHET. 


BT MBS. J191 VUTIK, 



Materials: Two and a half ounces of white 
Shetland wool, colored sarcenet ribbon, an inch 
broad. 

Commence by working a sqoare in rows for¬ 



ward and backward for the foundation. For 
this, begin with 191 chain, and crochet the sim¬ 
ple pattern of long trebles and separate chain 
stitches Then work out from the last chain 
stitches for the beginning of the first treble 


row. ©minting off sixteen chain ; insert the hook 
into the sevehteenth stitch, and work loosely, 
♦two treble, two chain, two treble, and then 
one chain. In every sixth stitch, upon the first 
chain all through, repeat from *. In order to 
make the loops through which the ribbon is 
drawn, there must be thirteen stitches of the 
first chain left when the twenty-seven treble 
tufts which compose the first row are completed. 
After the last treble, follow four chain, and one 
Bingle in the first chain of the chain made at 
the commencement. Now turn the work, and 
crochet ten chain before the trebles of the next 
row. Every succeeding row concludes with four 
chain and one quadruple treble upon the fourth 
ohain lying nearest of the preceding row. After 
the twenty-eigth row. six adjoining tows are 
worked round for the border. At each corner 
three, then alternately two and three treble 
tufts, are worked in, that the point may not 
drag. 
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E D I T 0 R’S T A B L E. 


EDITORIAL CIUT-CHAT. 

HorgE-FuaxisHixa.—An American writer, whose power 
lies in her common sense, observes of house-furnishing, 
“ Nothing is so cheap as beautyto which we may add, as 
corollary, Nothiug is so dear as sham. 

In the appointments of a house, as in dress, just now, thero 
is a mania of fashion for color and ornate decoration. Now, 
it is easy for the rich man to humor this flamboyant 
style, by priceless pictures, marqueterie, tapestry, old china, 
bric-a-brac of any kind. He can cover his floors with 
Persiau ruga, and one of the most famous poets in England 
wiil design exquisite papers for his walls. But theso things 
cost money ; and the mistake made by many housekeepers, 
who have not tho money, especially young and sanguine be¬ 
ginners, is, that a cheap and tawdry imitation will servo as 
well, and never be detected. I ho days of hair-cloth furui- 
turo for the parlor, a centre-table with albums, and Venitian 
blinds for the windows are over; the high-posted bedstead, 
with heavy tester and valance, has long been banished from 
the spare chamber. Our young matron has different ideas. 
She covers her floor with cheap Brussels carpet; the windows 
are hung with imitation-lace curtains; the chairs and solas 
are of some common wood, stained to imitate ebony, and 
(being made for auction sales,) would be dislocated in a 
strong breeze; her chambers an filled with cottage sets, j 
tawdrily painted, while her lmagiuatiou and hands run riot ! 
together in devising and manufacturing potichoinanla vases, ; 
cheap lambrequins, chairs out of barrels, and gold cornices 
out of gilt paper. Her work accomplished, her friends and 
neighbors are summoned to laud hor taste and skill. To be 
sure, nobody is deceived by it It is all sham, but a good 
sham. But in a couple of yean the Brussels carpet has gone 
off iu a fluffy decline; the chairs and sofas groan and creak 
like rheumatic patients under their soiled brocatel.e coven; 
the cheap chintz is dirty aud faded, and will uot wash ; the 
point cracks and peels from cottage sets and imitation china, 
leaving leprous spots; hoops and staves thrust themselves 
into view iu the barrel-chairs; the gold shows itself gilt, and 
with all the rest is tawdry, and sham, and mean. But must 
a poor housekeeper give up all beauty iu her home? By 
no means. But let her take as an axiom that all sham is 
ngly. Let her do without carpets until she can purchase 
•troug, durable ones—half the expense of furnishing is cut 
off; aud the floors oiled or varnished are a relief to the eye 
after the gaudy Brussels. Plain, fine muslin curtains are 
cheaper than any sham lace, and, with a gray shade, giro 
the effect of moonlight to a room. Ghamlier furniture of 
the native woods, nupaiuted, is the cheapest and most beau¬ 
tiful. Nature will give her without stint, flowers and ferns, 
and that wonderful beautlfier of German homes, ivy. For 
the rest, let her foreswear all cheap chintzes, homemade 
chinas, and vulgar fineries, and do without furniture until 
she has saved money enough to buy it of such strong, simple, 
graceful make and shape, that it will serve as a text wbereou 
her children's children can coK brute her good sense, and the 
purity of her taste. 

Fob oub Combed Pattcbn, this Mouth, ws give m 
Watch-Pocket, in braiding. Our illustration represents a 
white cashmere, or white cloth pocket, with the braiding 
iu red; but any other colon may be substituted, according 
to the taste of the person working the pocket. Gold on 
black, or bins on a light-gray, make pretty combinations 
of color. 
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The Dabk Saoe-Gbeex, which has beoome so fashionable 
during the last twelvemonth, is an exceedingly becoming 
color, and has a fine effect in combination with other colon. 
It is becoming in itself, because it annuls any tinge of green 
which may be latent In the complexion, and which, in dark 
persons, is often more obtrusive than the ownen are aware 
of The most sallow woman would be indignant at a hint 
of this, and generally contrives to defy herself by wearing 
the very colon which increase the defect. Fair persons are 
also frequently improved by this dingy green, when a pale- 
green would make them look corpse-like. 

Sage-green mixes beautifully with salmon-color; both are 
most perfect' colon to set off a pallid, dark complexion. Sage- 
green also goes well with deep-lake, with primrose, and with 
dull or greenish blues. Iu the decoration of rooms it may 
by largely used, on account of its being so good a back- 
| ground. It is a less sharp contrast with surrounding colon 
; than black, and, in a pattern, will go well with almost every¬ 
thing. It b appropriate for doon and shutten, especially 
w hen relieved with gold. For ceilings it is generally too 
dark. 

There are some bright greens which are becoming to the 
face, but only a few shades. I say bright, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to sage. A dull grass-green, with a slight yellow tinge 
in it, is a picturesque color, and ofteu proves a success in a 
woolen day-dress—some material, that is to say, without 
gloss. In silks or satius it is nearly as coarse and unplea¬ 
sant as a pure, bright green, innocent of any tint of blue or 
yedlow; and when worn, as huudreds of women persist iu 
wearing it, with a mass of scarlet, is so horrible as to give 
positive pain to a sensitive eye. In any concert-room, or 
large assemblage, a scarlet opera-cloak usually coven a 
green drees, aud is capped by a green bow In the hair. One 
may count these mistakes by the dozen, and they arise from 
the generally diffused milliner’s creed, that scarlet and eme¬ 
rald muM go hand in hand, because green and red are com- 
pleraentaries. The vulgarity and disagreeableness of tills 
mixture ought to be apparent to anybody with the very 
rudiments of artistic feeling. 

Good Bitteb is a specialty of Philadelphia, as, perhaps, 
most of our readere kuow. Some have attributed this, not 
only to the thoroughness with which butter is worked in 
the dairies about this city, hut also, in part, to the sweet 
vernal grass which grows in this region so abundantly. Tho 
Germantown Telegraph, however, which is good authority 
thinks differently. It says, “We owe much more of the 
sweetness of our butter to the abundance of spriugs and 
spring-houses in our State than to anything peculiar which 
grows in our pastures. Milk bos a particular affluity for 
any odors in the atmosphere, and water has some; hence, 
whatever impurities may get into the atmosphere of the 
spring-house, are drawn out by running water; and the very 
best security is provided against their being absorbed by 
the cream. 

“Cheapest ah® Best “-The Darlington (8. C.) South¬ 
erner says 44 The publisher of Peterson’s Magazine claims 
that it is the 4 cheapest and best of all the magazines.' We 
thought this claim extravagant till we knew the book; but 
since our acquaintance with it, we do not think he claims a 
bit too much ; for some of the beat living writers contribute 
to Its pages; the engravings are as handsome as art can 
make them; and ’the fashion-plates are perfectly faultless; 
while the price of the magazine is bat two dollars a year.** * 
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It u Still in Time to qet up Clues for “ Peterson,” for 
1873. Back numbers are always kept on hand, to January, 
inclusive, so as to supply new subscribers promptly. Addi¬ 
tions to clubs may be made at the price paid by the rest of 
the club, and when enough additional names have been seut 
to make a second club, a second premium, or premiums, will t 
be giveu. But all such additions must begin with the Janu¬ 
ary number, like the rest of the club. Nowhere else can 
you get os much for your money as you can by subscribing 
for “ Peterson.” 

“ The Okms or Art.”—W e have often been asked to pub¬ 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
M Peterson.” We have done so accordingly this year, and will 
send it, as « premium to persons getting up dubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sised engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book has been called “ The Gems of 
Art,” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, but also the premium picture and the “ Gems.” For a 
dollar extra wo will send the “ Gems” to any subscriber. 

A Cheerful Mind is the best security, not ouly for hap¬ 
piness, but for health also. After all, it does little or no \ 
good to worry too much. We only make life unpleasant j 
for ourselves, and all about us, by taking things too seri¬ 
ously. Do the best you can, under the circumstances, and 
then calmly abide the result. If affairs go well, be thankful. 
But if they turn out differently from what you had ex¬ 
pected, bear the misfortune, or misfortunes, cheerfully, for, 
by so doing, you will lessen the weight of the burden 
considerably. 

Latk Hours are the'deadliest foes, not only to health, but 
also to good looks. Every young girl ought to try and get 
what our grandmothers called “ the beauty sleep,” that is, 
the sleep that comes before midnight. Staying up to dance, 
or hear music, or walk In the moonlight even, brings circles 
under the eyes, and ages you before your time. Take a 
word of advice, in time, young ladies. 

Ir You Wish to Save a Dollar, subscribe to “ Peterson,” 
as tho best and cheapest of the lady's books. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Woman'* Wrong*. By Mr*. Eiloarl. Phitada.: T. B. Peter- 
ton dk Brother *.—This story is by an Euglish authoress, who 
lias published several novels that have met with distin¬ 
guished success. Its aim Is to expose the wrongs that wo¬ 
men are subject to in England, under the law which gives 
the ownership of children absolutely to the husband. Aside 
from this excellent purpose, tho novel will be warmly wel¬ 
comed by readers to whom well delineated characters, 
cleverly drawn plots, and an admirably sketched society, 
are attractions. 

Harry Coverdale'* Courtship and Marriage. By Frank E. 
BmedJey. Tom Racquet. By Frank E. 8medley. Phitada: 
T. B. Peterson dk BroUter *.—Two new volumes from the pen 
of a prolific and popular novelist, Issued in very handsome 
style by the publishers. The engravings, of which tbero are 
many, very cleverly Illustrate the text, and add to the in¬ 
terest of the respective stories. There is a dash and vitality 
about this author's novels which commend them strongly to 
the attention of readers, and insure for them a aide and 
Increasing demand. 

Santo Domingo , But and Pretent, with a Glance at HaytL 
By Samuel Bayard. New York: Harper & Brother *.—A de¬ 
scription of the Island, historical, geographical, and social, 
by a member of tho Commission sent to Santo Domingo by 
the United States Government. Carefully written, and ap¬ 
parently the work of a close and intelligent observer. 


Hint* to Young Puinter*, and the Bro ewe of Portrait Painting, 
a* practiced by the late Thomas Sully. Phitada : J. 1 If. Stoddard 
dk Co. —Anything left to us by the great artist Thomas Sully, 
is likely to have a certain value; and these “ Hints to Young 
Palntres,” which were prepared as long ago as 1S51, by their 
eminent author, seem to be especially valvuble, as they show 
the means by which Sully obtained stfob noble results in his 
art, and achieved so enviable a lame among his contempo¬ 
raries. The whole of the hints are confined to a few pages; 
but they are apparently the study and experience of the 
painter's work-day life, set out in brief. There is some 
valuable suggestions to young professional and amateur 
artists in connection with tho preparation of canvas and 
other vehicles of art. 

Family Thermometry. By Edward Seguin, M. D. New York: 

G. P. Putnam dk Son*. —A book of household advice, being a 
carefully prepared manual of thermometry for the use of 
mothers, nurses, and others who have ehargo of the sick and 
young; containing clear instructions how to detect the ap¬ 
proach of disease, and to note its progress by variations in 
the temperature of the body. It also embraces, in addition, 
muah physiological information, and important hygienic 
bints, conveyed in a perfectly comprehensible manner to 
even tho non-professional reader. Tho work seems to differ 
from many of its class in its conscientiousness of tone; too 
many such books being prepared by authors who know 
little of the subject, and who write not so muclijto do good u as 
to produce something that will soil. 

My Opinion* and Betsy BobbeC*. By Jotiah AUen't Wife. 
Hartford: American Publishing Company. — ,4 My Opinions,’' 
are in the form of a number of papers, humorously conceived, 
and making, when brought together, a portly volume of 
interest. Josiah Allen’s Wife has bad many a varied ex¬ 
perience, and, after her own fashion, relates them for the edi¬ 
fication of all those who seek relief from care, and find amuse¬ 
ment in the not too direful trials of others. If she some¬ 
times reminds us of the Widow Bedott, no one will object to 
a likeness the original of which was the causo of much good- 
humor in the world. 

Galama. By J. B. De Liqfde. New York: Scribner , Arm¬ 
strong A Co.- Tliis is a reprint of a very striking story, origi • 
nally published in England, under the title of “ The Beg¬ 
gars.” Tho incidents are wrought out In the Netherlands, 
the characters entering upon the scene in 1508, and it is, iu 
lact, the romantic history of tho great strugglo of the Six¬ 
teenth Century, for civil and religious liberty. 

Central Africa. Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration , 
and Adventure. New York: Scribner , Armstrong <fr Co .—A 
condensed compilation of the accounts of discovery and 
travel in Africa, by Burton, Speks, and Baker. Admirably 
made by Bayard Taylor. One of a series. Excellent for 
boys. 

HaUam't Constitutional History of EnglatuL New York: 
Harper dk Brother*. —This is a single volume, for use in 
schools, and necessarily a very much abridged edition of 
Uallam’s original work. The work of editing has been 
done by William Smith, LL.D., well known as a careful 
compiler of students’ histories. 

A* She Would Have It. By u Alex .” Phitada: J. B. Lip - 
pmcott dk Co. —Of books upon tho Rights of Women, tbero 
are likely to be no end. This one differs from others of 
similar aim, in its practical and temperate statement of real 
wrongs endured by women under the law. In that par¬ 
ticular it possesses some value. 

The Forty-Five Guardsmen. By Alexander Duma*. Philuda: 
T. B. Peterson & Brother*. —This is a new and cheap editiou 
of one of the most exciting of the many fiunous novels written 
by Alexander Dumas; indeed It is probably as good an ex¬ 
ample of the great and peculiar powers of tho author as any 
other of his works. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Miss Leslie's New Cook Booe. — A Complete Manual of 
Domeetie Cookery in all Us bnmckee. By Mum Leslie, author 
of* The Ladies' Guide to TYue Politeness and Perfect Manners." 
It contains near one thousand receipts not published In 
any of her other works, and la accompanied by a well- 
arranged index, by which any desired receipt may be turned 
to at once. The receipts are for cooking all kinds of meats, 
poultry, game, pies, vegetables, etc., with directions for plain 
and fancy cakes, sweetmeats, desserts, pickles, preparations 
for the sick, and miscellaneous Receipts. The merit of these 
receipts are, that they have all been tried, and can l>e recom¬ 
mended conscientiously. Miss Leslie has ocquired'great re¬ 
putation among housekeepers for the excellence of her works 
on cookery, and this volume will enhance it. It is the best 
book on cookery we know of, and while it will be useful to 
matrons, to young housewives it is indispensable. By the 
aid of this book, the youug and inexperienced are brought 
nearly on a footing with those who have seen service in the 
culinary department, and by having it at hand are rendered 
tolerably independent of help, which sometimes becomes very 
refractory. The best regulated families are sometimes taken 
a little by surprise, by the untimely stepping in of a friend 
to dinner—to such, Miss Leslie's New Cook Book is a friend 
indeed, ready as it is with instructions for the hasty produc¬ 
tion of various substitutes to serve in place of meals which re¬ 
quire timely and elaborate preparation. It is complete in one 
large duodecimo volume of over six hundred pages, neatly 
and strongly bound in cloth, full gilt back. Price $1.75 a 
copy. Copies of it will bo sent to any oue, to any place, 
post-paid, on remitting the price of it to the publishers, 
T. B. Peterson &. Brothers, 30G Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Beautiful Snow, and Other Poems. New Illustrated Edi¬ 
tion. By J. W. Watson, author of “ The Outcast.” Jicauli- 
f'nUy Illustrate l, from Original Designs by Edward L. Henry. 
This is a book that every Lady aud Gentleman should read, 
and own a copy of. It is complete in oue large octavo 
volume, in uniform stylo with ‘‘The Outcast, and Other 
Poems,” by J. W. Watson, "beautiful Snow, and Other 
Poems," and “ The Outcast, and Other Poems" are each printed 
on the finest tinted plate paper, aud bound in green morocco 
cloth, with gilt top, gilt sides, and beveled boards, price Two 
Dollars eacii, or each one is bound in maroon morocco cloth, 
with full giit sides, full gilt edges, full gilt bock, aud beveled 
boards, price Throe Dollars each. They will be found for sate 
by all Booksellers, or copies of either or both will be sent, post¬ 
paid, to any one, per return of Mail , on assy one remitting the price 
of the edition wished of either or both books, to the publishers, 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The Great Attraction .—The groat attraction of this 
week is the maguifleent new rooms of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company, at the comer of Superior and Bond 
streets. Crowds of people may be seen in aud about the 
place at any hour of the day or evening, gazing at the 
superb carpets, frescoing, tho gilt chandeliers, the wonder- 
fully-carved counters, and the general elegance of every¬ 
thing about. A prominent business man of this city re¬ 
marked after going tho rounds of the place, that, 44 This is 
np to the style of the Erie Railway offices In New York.” 
Tho lady visitors, almost without exception, sit down and 
try one of the machines, and always conclude that the 
Wilson Underfeed Sewing Machine is the nicest feature of 
the admirable concern. And they are not mistaken. In 
beauty of form aud finish, in ease and precision of work, and 
in perfect capacity for any kind of sewing, the Wilson ma¬ 
chine is unsurpassed. Call at the new rooms aud see it 
work.— Cleveland Daily Leader. 

Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Ihu, and 
.in all other cities in the United States. The company want 
agents in county towns. 


A Profitable Investment.— The Wilson Underfeed Sew¬ 
ing Machine combines in a more perfect degree than any 
other, the requirements of a first-class machine. This is the 
unanimous verdict of the thousands of families who are 
using them, and its success is unprecedented in the history 
of sowing machines. Although it costs fully as much to 
make as any other, the manufacturer sells direct to tho 
people; but as the company belong to no 44 Ring” or com¬ 
bination to keep np prices, they can afford to sell at a much 
less price. Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pa^ and in all other cities in the United States. The com¬ 
pany want agents in county towns. 

AnvEmTmEMEwrs Inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. 44 Peterson's Magazine” is the beet advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, viL 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pbteuson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 

Br ABRAM. UVBBEY, M. D. 

No. IV.— iBBiTAve*—fraeuL.. 

Having spoken somewhat In general terms of the ia- 
fluence of irritation upon the young child, I Mill now point 
out some of the special effects arising from tho samo source. 

Flatulency is directly a cause of much pain and discom¬ 
fort to the babe, aud indirectly produces palpitation of the 
heart, whilst derangement of the stomach and liver, espe¬ 
cially if attended with acidity, will not only produce the 
same effects, but, in addition, give rise to acute pain in the 
region of the heart Cold is q1bo a most common cause of 
irritation, not only causing pain and distress in the bowels, 
but more frequently acting upon and deranging the func¬ 
tions of the lungs and air passages. 

Who has not noticed how remarkably have children, 
when prpperly clothed, escaped entirely tho ordinary affec¬ 
tions of tho chest during tho flfst year or 1m*o of their ex¬ 
istence, proving conclusively that judicious clothing becomes 
really a prophylactic against catarrh, as the couverse bos 
always been observed where diseases of these organs con¬ 
stantly abound. 

Mothers should remember that even if the infant with 
liare arms, chest, and legs, should escajie from catarrh be¬ 
fore the period of teething, it will be fearfully in danger 
when tills irritative process commences, as it seems to de¬ 
prive the lungs of their previous power of resisting the 
effects of colds. (Hood.) 

Every mother knows, (and yet bow often she overlooks 
the fact,) that teething will so affect the digestive powers 
as to cause sickness and loss of appetite; and the excitement 
increasing, and the irritation extending, will sometime* 
produce quite a severe purging 

?.io susceptible is the nervous organization of the infant, 
that itiis natural tenderness of early life renders them liable 
to powerful impressions from slight causes of irritaion. 

After the ago of three years, such diseases as arise chiefly 
from irritation become less common, and sudden attacks 
more rare. Now, also, the brain is more frequently attacked 
or suffers more from increased nervous excitement instead 
of the lungs or organs of respiration, as was the case in the 
earlier stages. 

Many parents manifest a desire to make their children 
smart or precocious at this early period, and they resort to 
means to effect this, that frequently excites the brain in a 
forcible and unnatural manner, and causes functional de- 
; rangement of that important organ. Such precocious chil¬ 
dren are generally of a nervous temperament, their mus- 
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cnlar system imperfectly developed, aud a too xapid growth 
of body induce* lability, languor in the circulation, and 
oonaoquently an insufficient supply of blood to the brain. 

Finally, mothers should erer remember, that tho confined 
air of the bedchamber predisposes to irritation of the throat 
and lungs. Hence the suddenness and frequency of attach* 
of spasmodic croup, aud other irritations in the respiratory 
organs during the night, when the child has been put to 
bed in apparent health. 

Well ventilated rooms are of the first importance to chil¬ 
dren as well as adults, during dentition especially; and the 
good effects of such rooms cannot be too highly appreciated 
by both classes. ** Infantile physiognomy,” etc., or what 
can be learned from the atndy of the expression of the face, 
and its general movement*, are interesting and important 
topics to the careful and conscientious mother, who desires 
to discharge her whole duty to her offspring; and this study 
will next engage our attention. 


WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF ACCIDENT. 

Professor Wilder, of Cornell University, gives these short 
rules for action In case of accident: 

For dust in the eyes, avoid nibbing—dash water into 
them; remove cinders, etc., with the round point of a lead- 
pened. 

Remove insects from the ear by tepid water; never put a 
hard Instrument into the ear. 

If an artery is cut, oompreas above the wound; if a vein la 
cut, compress below. 

If choked, get upon all fours, and cough. 

For light burns, dip the part in cold water; if the skin is 
destroyed, cover with varnish. 

Smother a fire with carpets, etc.; water will often spread 
burning oil, and increase danger. Before passing through 
smoke, take a full breath, and then stoop low, but if carbon 
is suspected, walk erect 

Suck poison wouuds, i nless your mouth is sore. Enlarge 
the wound, or better, cut out the part without delay. Hold 
tho wounded part as long as can be borne to a hot coal, or 
end of a segar. 

In case of poisoning, excite vomiting by tickling the 
throat, or by water and mustard. For add poisons give adds; 
white of egg is good in most cases; in cases of opium poison¬ 
ing, give strong ooffee, and keep moving. If in water, float 
on the back, with the noee and month projecting. 

For apoplexy, raise the head and body; for fainting, lay 
the person flat. 


BOUQUET-MAKING. 

The present season of the year gives better opportunity, 
perhaps, than any other for thoughtful practice in one of 
the most beautiful and interesting of the fine arts—the 
arrangement of a few ent flowers into a bouquet deserving 
the name. A well-made bonquet Is tho little lyric poem, so 
to speak, of the thorough gardener. The greater and more 
lasting efforts of his talent—those set forth in the arrange¬ 
ment of his out-door shrubs and plants—should deserve 
the name of his epic or his dramas; the fragrant Uttle 
buuch of blossoms he calls bis bouquet, cullod with judg¬ 
ment, and arranged with due regard to the laws of harmony 
and common sense, should quite as well deserve to be looked 
upon as a sort of ode or sonnet, repre se nting in miniature 
the ideas of the garden itself though requiring a treatment 
of its own. Summer always provides for every one; it is 
difficult for one to go astray In arranging cut flowers, when \ 
the fell tide of June and July comes to wrap us round; Na- f 


tore then almost speaks for herself as to what shall be done. 
The general rules and principles are nevertheless the same; 
and however wealthy the bouquet-maker may be In ma¬ 
terial, and however easily things may in summer time seem 
to fall into their proper places, he should still go on educat¬ 
ing his taste. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Beery receipt in this Cook-Book hot been letted by a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper. 


Salmon Outlets Aux Concombrm. —Take a slico of salmon two 
inches thick; remove the bones and'skln carefully; cut it 
into slices half an inch thick, and flatten each on the ohop- 
ping-bo&rd with a cutlet-bat or common chopper, dipped in 
water. From those slices cut as many uentty-slinped cutlets 
of a uniform shape as you can. Place them quite flat on a 
well-buttered baking tin; sprinkle pepper and salt over them, 
and ten minutes before they Are wanted, put them into the 
oven, with a sheet of buttered white paper over them. Place 
all the trimmlugs of the salmon in a sauce-pan, with carrots, 
onions, thyme, or bay-leaf, some parsley, pepper and salt, 
and a pint of stock or broth. Let this boil for an hour: melt 
a small piece of butter, add to it about a teaspoonful of flour; 
stir it till it begins to color, then strain it Into the above 
sauce, and add a little chopped parsley. Out a large cucum¬ 
ber iu rounds an Inch long; cut each round into four quar¬ 
ters, remove the seed* and rind, and trim each piece to a 
uniform shape; then throw thorn into boiling water, with A 
little salt; let them boll until nearly cooked. Strain them, 
and throw them into cold water, then strain them again, 
and put them into a sauce-pan with a little butter, pep¬ 
per, salt, aud ohopped parsley, to be kept covered up and 
warm until wanted. To dish up, pour the sauoe on a dish, 
arrange the cutlets slanting, overlapping each other round 
it, and fill the hollow spaoo In the middle with the en¬ 
cumber. 

Lobster Cutlets. —Prepare and beat to a paste about three- 
quarters of m pound of the flesh of a couple of fine lobsters; 
add to It when partially beaten, an ounce and a half of fresh 
butter, a saltspoonfel of salt, aud about two-thirds of one of 
mixed mace and Cayenne, with a dessertspoonful of the ln- 
sido coral, the whole of which latter should bo rubbed with 
a- wooden spoon through a hair-sieve, to be ready for use. 
When all the ingredients are well blended and beaten to tho 
finest and smoothest paste, the mixture should be tasted, and 
the seasoning heightened, if needful, but it should not be 
over-spiced. Mould the paste into the form of small cntlets, 
about the third of an inch thick; insert at the end of each 
a short piece of the smallest daws; strew the coral lightly 
over them, so as to give them the appearance of being crumb¬ 
led with it; arrange them round the dish in which they are 
to be sent to table; place them In a very gentle oven for 
eight or ten minutes only, to beat thorn through, or warm 
them in an American or Dutch oven, at some distance from 
the fire, that the brilliant color of the coral may not be 
destroyed. 

To Cure Shad. —Clean the shad nicely, {dace them In layers 
with back down, and laid open so as the inside of the fish 
may be np. Sprinkle each fish plentifully with ground salt, 
and let them stand twenty four hours. This draws out all 
the blood. Wipe them all dry with clean napkins. Place 
them In layers in a clean tub, with the 1 acks down as before. 
For one hundred shad take half a pound of saltpetre, and 
two pounds of brown sugar. Strew plenty of rock salt over 
them with the saltpetre and sugar. There Is no danger of 
putting on too much salt, as they w ill only absorb a certain 
quantity. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


Halibut —Cut It In slices about a quarter of an Inch thick; 
wash and dry them, season with Cayenne pepper and salt; 
have ready a pan of hot lard, and fry yonr fish in it till of 
a delicate brown on both sides. Some dip the cutlets in 
beaten egg, and then in bread-crumbs, and fry them. When 
done in this manner it should be cut rather thinner than 
according to the first method. Or heat your gridiron, grease 
the bars, season your fish with Cayenne pepper and salt, and 
broil it till of a fine brown color. Lay It on a dish and 
butter it 

Baked Herring*. —Take off the heads of the fish, remove the 
inside, wash and dry them with a cloth, sprinkle with a 
seasoning of black pepper, doves, and salt, mixed; tie paper 
over them, put them in a pan with a few bay leaves, and 
bake in a moderate oven. They may be eaten either hot or 
cold, and will keep for many months. 

MEATS. 

Ragout o/Lamb. —Cut the knuckle-bone off a fore-quarter 
of lamb, lard it with little thin pieces of bacon; flour it, and 
then put it into a stew-pan, with a quart of stock or good 
gravy, a bundle of herbs, a little mace, two or three cloves, 
and a little whole pepper. Cover it close, and let it stew 
pretty fast for half an hour. Pour off all the liquor; strain 
It; keep the iamb hot in a pot till the sauce is ready. Take 
half a pint of oysters, flour them, fry them brown, drain off, 
clear all the fat that they were fried in, and skim off all the 
(at from tho gravy. Then pour it to the oysters, put in an 
tnchovy, and two spoonfuls of either red or white wine. 
Boil all together till it is reduced to just sufficient for sauce; 
add some fresh mushrooms, and some pickled, and the Juice 
of half a lemon, or a spoonful of pickle. Lay the lamb in 
the dish, pour the sauco over it, and garnish with lemon. 

Breast of Veal Stewed. —Put a breast of veal into a sauce¬ 
pan, with a little stock, a glass of wh.te wine, a bunch of 
iwoet herbs, some mushrooms, two or three onions, some 
pepper and salt, and let it stew gently until quite tender; 
when done, lay the meat in a dish, skim, and strain the 
liquor, and serve over the meat; garnish with forcemeat- 
balls. 

Slices of Lamb Fried. —Cut some cold lamb into slices, 
season and fry them; when done, put them in a dish, and 
pour over them melted butter; then put a Ittle fl^ur into a 
sauce-pan, with some beef stock and a little walnut pickle; 
let this boil, and keep stirring. Servo {he slices of lamb in 
this sauce, aud garnish with fried puraley. 

Lamb Sauce. —Boll a piece of butter in bread-crumbs, 
shred parsley and shalots, and boil it in a little stock aud 
white wine, equal quantities; a few minutes are sufficient; 
squeeze in a little lemon or orange-juice. 

DESSERTS. 

Fancy Puddings. —Take a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, beat»-a to a cream, add the yolks of three eggs, well 
beaten, a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, the whites of 
the eggs, well wished, a quarter of a pouud of best flour, a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, split aud stoned ; flavor with a 
few drops of ensenco of vanilla or lemon. It is equally good 
boiled in a cloth, or baked in a buttered mould. The latter 
can be ornamented with candied peel and half raisins. 

Another. —Butter a mould well, take any stale bread-crusts 
or cake, grate or crumble it; put a layer of crumbs, an inch 
thick, in your mould, then strew some Jam or sultana raisins, 
then a layer of crumbs, and so on, alternately, till the mould 
is full; then pour very equally over it a custard mado as 
follows: beat up one egg, add a tumbler or breakfast-cupful 
of milk to it, then a tablespoonful of sugar, and a little grated 
nutmeg. It requiries to be poured slowly into the mould, 
that the crumbs may absorb the whole. Bake it about 
twenty minutes or half an hour, according to tho heat of 
the oven. 


Beignets Souffles .—Put about a pint of water into a sauce¬ 
pan with a few grains of salt, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg, and as much sugar, with plenty of lemon-peel. When 
the water boils, throw gradually into It sufficient flour to 
form a thick paste; then take it off the fire, let it remain ten 
minutes, and work it into three or four eggs, reserving the 
whites of one or two, which yon whisk into a froth, and 
mix into the paste. Let it rest a couple ot hours, then pro¬ 
ceed to fry, by dropping into hot lard pieces of it the size of 
a walnut Serve, piled up on a dish, with powdered-sugar 
over them, and a lemon, cut into quarters; or make an 
incision in each beignet, and insert a small piece of jam 
or jelly. 

Arrow-root Bhmc-mange or Pudding .—Flavor a quart of 
new milk with brandy, rose-water, vanilla, bitter-almonds, 
or lemon-peel; sweeten with a quarter of a pound of loaf- 
sugar, and warm it on the Are. Mix in some cold milk, 
three ounces of arrow-root and two eggs, beaten separately ; 
then add the milk, strained also, and boll till sufficiently 
thick; when it threatens to be lumpy, drop in by degrees two 
ounces of fresh butter. It must be stirred quickly the whole 
time. -It should be quite smooth. Pour it into a mould 
which has been wetted with cold water. 

Jelly .—To make a quart, Boak one ounce of Nelson's opaque 
gelatine in half a pint of cold water for twenty minutes, then 
add the same quantity of boiling water; stir until dissolved ; 
add the juice and peel of two lemons, with enough wine and 
sugar to make the whole quantity a quart; have ready well- 
beaten, the whito and shell of one egg; stir these briskly into 
the jelly, then boil for two minutes without stirring it; re¬ 
move it from the Are, and allow It to stand two mlcntes, 
then strain through a close flannel-bag. This jelly may be 
flavored or colored according to taste. 

Norfolk Dumplings .—Take some pieces of dough about the 
sice of a bun, put them In a sauce-pan of boiling water, and 
put on the lid. When taken out of the sauce-pan, they 
should hare become double the size. They must bo served 
directly, and should be pulled apart with two silver forks. 
The proper sauce Is goose-gravy; but they are also eaten 
with molasses or brown sugar and butter. 


CASES. 


A Very Superior Pound Cake .—Beat the yolks of ten eggs 
very light, and sift in one pound of best flour; cream one 
pound of crushed and sifted white sugar with one pound of 
good butter; and thon take half a glass of wine, and half a 
glass of brandy, two tablespoonfuls of orange flower water, 
half a grated nutmeg; stir these into the butter and sugar; 
thou whip to a stiff froth the ten whites, and add to the flour 
and yolks; lastly, add the seasoned butter and sugar; 
stir them well together with a broad-bladed knife. Have 
ready a cake-pan, well buttered ; pour in tho mixture, and 
hike in a moderate oven. Iceing to be flavored with orange- 
flower water. 


Sponge Cake .—The yolks of ten good-sized eggs, and a 
pint of powdered sugar, a little salt, and the grated peel of a 
lemon. Beat this well together with a silver or ivoodeu 
spoon. Then add the whites, beaten to a stiff froth; the^ 
very lightly stir in a pint of sifted flour, and bake at ourt, 
either in flat, buttered tins, cups, or two round tins, aboui 
three Inches deep. The mixture must not be stirred mum 
after the flour is in. This will make a nice sandwich-cake, 
by baking it thin on round tin pie-plates, and putting pre¬ 
serve or marmalade of any kind between each layer, Sill 
white sugar over the top. 

Buns .—Cut half a pound of good butter into four teacupAile 
of milk, warm it, and when cool, stir in half a pound of good 
brown sugar, four eggs, well beaten, one pound of sifted flour, 
half a nutmeg, grated, one wineglass of brandy aud wine, 
mixod, and one wineglass of yeast; mix well,and set it V 
rise for five hours, then make it iuto buus, and bake on tins 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Imitate Ground and Figured Glam .—Dover the panes of 
glass with diaphanie varnish; cat some figured net to the 
size of the window-panes; cover it on one aide with the var¬ 
nish. In a few minutes after, place the net upon the glass, 
the varnished side of the not next the glass. When it has 
dried again, varnish it over, and it will bear washing as well 
as ground glass. In putting on the net, care must be taken 
to keep It quite smooth. The center of large panes, frosted 
in this manner, with a colored diaphanie border, is vary 
pretty. 

To Procure Ice .—Nearly fill a gallon stone bottle with hot 
spring-water, leaving room fbr about a pint, and put in two 
ounces of refined nitre. The bottle must then be stopped 
very close, and let down into a deep wetl., After three or 
four hours it will be completely frozen, but the bottle must 
be broken to procure the ice. If the bottle is moved up and 
down, so as to be sometimes out of the water and sometimes 
in, the consequent evaporation will hasten the process. 

To Mend Broken Glam .—A much better process fbr mend¬ 
ing broken glass, china, and earthenware with shellac than 
heating them, is to dissolve it in alcohol to about the con¬ 
sistency of glue, and with a thin splinter of wood bx pencil¬ 
brush touch the edges of the broken ware. In a short time 
It sets without any heating, which Is often an Inconvenient 
process. It will stand every contingency but a heat equal 
to boiling water. 

Waterproofing the Soles of Boots or Shoes .—This simple and 
effectual remedy is nothing mors than a litMe beeswax and 
mutton suet, warmed lu a pipkin, until in a liquid state; 
then rub some of it lightly over the edges of the sole where 
the stitches are, which will repel the wet, and not In the 
least prevent the blacking from having the usual effect. 

To dean Marble. —Chalk, in fine powder, one part, pumice, 
one part, common soda, two parts. Mix well together. Wash 
the spots with this powder, mixed with a little water; then 
clean the whole of the stone, and wash off with soap and 
water. 


FASHI0N8 FOR MAT. 

Fio. i.—W alkino-Skirt or Havana-Brown Silk.— The 
skirt is trimmed with four graduated ruffles of silk, sot on 
in box-plaits. The Polonaise is made of black silk. The 
sides are open to the waist The back width has revere of 
silk set on, trimmed with guipure lace and passementerie, 
finished with bows and ends of silk. Bonnet to match the 
color of the skirt with grenadine veil. Parasol of whi‘o 
silk, embroidered with brown. 

Fio. ii.— WALKi.vo-DttEsa or Napoleon-Blue Silk.—T he 
skirt has seven bands of two-inch wide white guipure, or 
yak inserting, set on two inches apart The basque is trim¬ 
med with the same inserting, edged with a flounce of tbe 
same, four inches deep. Soft-crowned bonnet, trimmed with 
pink feathers. ^ 

Fio. tn.— Walkikq-Dhjem or Light-Green Silk.—^ 
lower-skirt is trimmed with - box-plaited flounce, 
headed by n narrow box-plaiting of silk, 
measures four yards around tbe ed^o, a 

narrow, green ruffle, headed by a row of black , 

It is closed down the front with bows ‘and ends of velvet, 
and looped on the hips with irregular Joqps .and. snds. 
Green and black lace bonnet, with roses. 

Fio. iv.— Walking-Dress or Mauve-Colored Silk. —The 
skirt is trimmed with two plaited flounces, with a heading 
of embroidery, cut in points. Loose cloth sack to match, 
with wide sleeves, trimmed with Mack passementerie. 
Bonnet of ruby velvet, with white flowers. 


Fnk v,— Walkiiw-Drsss or Burr Ponoke.—T he skirt is 
without trimming. The Polonaise is braided with black 
around the throat, and down the fronts and culls, edged 
around the bottom with a fringe with a netted heading, 
looped with Aik Dows and ends. Bonnet Of Leghorn, trim¬ 
med with field-flowers. 

General Remarks*—F or the day-time there is no very 
greet alteration of shape in the female costume. Although 
the Princess dress is once more patronized by fashion, for 
walking out and at home, the skirt and Polonaise are still 
preferred, as both more elegant and moro convenient Tbo 
newest style of Polonaise, however, which is known by the 
name of “ Montespan," is cut princess fashion, and is, in fact, 
a short-gored dress, worn over a skirt. For demi-tollet this 
Polonaise is buttoned down the front, bat for moro dressy 
costumes it remains open, to show the richly-trimmed under¬ 
skirt 

Polonaises, made of embroidered white China crepe shawls, 
are gaining ground in public fkvor. When they were first 
adapted to this use the trimming was not rightly understood. 
Those shawls, when richly embroidered, sometimes termi¬ 
nate with a long, straggling fringe; when this is the case, 
the fringe should b® tut off, and replaced either by a richer 
and thicker one, or with lace, os nothing looks in worse taste 
than a poor trimming upon an exceedingly rich fabric. 
Polonaises of bine cashmere ore also much worn over black 
skirts for the house. 

Sacks are cut in every style— with tight sleeves and with 
flowing ones, tight in the back, and then again without any 
seams. The Dolman does not seem to take as well as at first 
predicted. 

TI»e fashion of ruffs on tulle or lace, is more and more 
generally adopted; sometimes they ore lined with colors to 
match suits. 

OmnzEP Silver Buckles, Slides, and Buttons, axe very 
popular on all wraps worn in tho street. They are put on 
Waistcoats, pockets, sleeves, and tunic. 

The New Bonnets are not bonnets, but merely round hats, 
with strings. They are odd, with large, square crowns, with 
curious brims turned-up somewhere, either back or front, one 
side or tho other. They are worn very far back, leaving the 
front of the head entirely bare. Straw bonnets will be more 
worn than all others. There Is less lace used in trimming 
thah formerly; and no ribbon, except for strings, which 
are tied nnder the chin. Large quantities of flowers are 
used in masses, not in falling sprays. Au English straw 
Rab&gas has the brim faced with black, with a black silk 
scarf, with fringed ends around tho crown, and is fast¬ 
ened behind by a silver clasp of Egyptian boads; under tho 
brim is a delicate wreath of flowers. 

GlovEb a» worn long on the wrist, sometimes with six 
buttons. Those known as Gant de Suede, are most popular. 
Lace mitts cotne with long fingers, and are very fine. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fto. I. —Btrit for a Boy of Five Tears. —The serge skirt 
is laid in hollow box-plaits, and sewed on to a belt, which is 
buttoned on the skfrt. The Jacket Is mado to come below 
the waist,' with a rolling oollar. Sailor hat. 

Fio. vi.—Dress for a Girl of Ten Tears.— The skirt is 
mado of fine blue merino, trimmed with two flounces, set on 
in box-plaits. A Polonaise, without fullness or looping, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Straw hat, with blue 
band and bow. 

Fio. m.—S ack-Ooat for a Boy of Ten Tears, belted in 
around the waist; made of gray cretonne, with cape of tbe 
same, trimmed with two rows of gray velvet ribbon. Sailor 
hat of felt, small ostrich feather, and band of ribbon*. 
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Colgate a Company's 
^ r-^__EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 

A A for THE handkerchief. 


_ C A EXTRACT CASHMERE E 

-_’ 

Colgate & co’s '-^_ -oO(jQVr 

A OT TX / rnn r t r t r'rn r> a T*i 1 —^ ' 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAPr~^ 

FOR THE TOILET. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 

OVER 150,000 HOUSES 


EVERY FAMILY NEEDS A SET OF 

CRAY’S UNION CHARTS 

For Price*, Ac., see first column. 

KIDDER’S PASTILLES." 

Price 40c. by mail. Stowell A Co., Charlestown, M uss. 

U INK LEY FAMILY K X ITT HR. Lest in Use. One 
Ncedie. Agents Wanted. Send for Circular and Stock¬ 
ing. IIINKLEY K. M. Co . Lath, Me. _ 


It Costs Less and Wears Longer than the Best White Lead, $5 to 

• Work for ut la tlielr spare moments or all l.ie Umot.ian at r.n?t - ax 

. •!•«. p*rlioulara(nMa AUUruaaG. gSLuao* AO».,ro*CUad, M»ina. 

READ TUB folilowixgs AGENTS WANTED TO SEEL 

w. P. Dockraj, Jacksonville, Fla., write®: “The APTf 

Arerill Chetnicul Paint which I put on my house threo V**»M I O ViVBvIl I v. 

▼ears since, looks better to-day then h'-nses which hare only P artlcnlars Free. 8ee first co lnmn._ 

been painted one year with feud a/uf m/. ’ /f> my a MONTHI UorM>and carriage furnit*h« 

W ra. 8. Durbon, Esq., of Darien Centre. N. Y., writes: Expenses paid. 11. L. SLLAW, Allred, Me, 

“The paint yon e*o»t me two years ago, remain* as bright ^ -—- 

and handsome as when first applied, and. in inv opinion, its CCVMflJID’C QUCHPC 9 CPICCflBQ 

durability ttnd present appearance fully justifies all you OtllllUUn O OiiLMDO W OUlOOUnO, 

claim for it.” ‘'The Best are the Cheapest.’* §§cl> H 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 
residences iu the country, with Sample l ard of colors, fur- ft JH S a K 

lushed free by dealers generally, aad by the Lg/, | >^uj ** . 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., ' > “" 1 ’ r 3* 

S2 Burling Slip, New York, .r. IH 2 Supe- I , p?.o g 

rior Street, C leveland, •hto. mail, prepaid. Bend P. O. Order or Draft. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 

CRAY’S UNION CHARTS 

Particulars Free. 8ee first column._ 

$ 4 OK A MONTHI liorseand carriage furnished. 

Expensed paid. 11. D. SIllU, Allred, Me. 

SEYiyiOUR’SlHEflRS&SCISSORSr 

“The Best are the Cheapest.” §§5 H 

Extra'Quality. Crocus Polilh. ^ . 


Family Pixe, - - $1.5f> S ^X«o r © 

Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 2u» 

By mail, prepaid. 6end P. O. Order or Draft. 



i 


CRAY’S UNION CHARTS 

For Cutting All Kinds of Clothing, 

They are intended for family u^e. Warranted to ent all 
aizos and styles perfectly a> curate. Will last a life-time. 
Full directions sent with them. 

Sont to any address on receipt of price. 

Ladies’ Drem, Boys’ Hack Coat, Vest Chart, $1, each. 

Pant*, or Men’s Sack Coat. Chart, $1.60, each, or, full set, 
five charts, $6. AGENTS WANTED. 

Address, UNION CHA2T CO., Omnyffli, Horcw Co., P*. 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
THE BEST ARTI¬ 
CLE wrt%eXiad,ever made. Numer¬ 
ous Testimenbls in its favor are In-in* 
boceived from all parts of the United 
States. 

LADY AGENTS WASTED. 

HARMON, BALDWIN A FOY, 

Sole MAjrrrAcmirRs, 

New TTaven , Conn. 

Arnold A Bawwimx, New York. 

D. B. Fisk A Co., Chicago, Agents. 


ALL EXPENSES PAID. 
Novelty Co., Me. 


M.Co . 9 Now York# 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. LXIII. PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1 878. No. 6. 


THE LITTLE BROWN COTTAGE. 

BY MRS. J. E. M'CONAUGHY. 


“ Poor Carleton is out of business again,” said 
Ed word Lee, to his wife. “I really don’t see 
what they are to do this whiter.” 

“ What is the trouble, this time ?** 

“ His foot slipped when he was getting off a 
street car, and a broken leg Is the consequence. 
Pretty hard on a man, Who gets his living by 
his feet. He is what John Jacob Astor would 
have called one of the unlucky men—a class he 
would bore no dealings with.” 

“ Perhaps he might have laid up more trea¬ 
sure in Heaven, if he had,” said his wife. But 
what ore we to do about this matter of Mr. 
Carleton’s?’* 

“That is just the inquiry I wished to make 
ef you.” 

Very different were the feelings of this Chris¬ 
tian couple, with regard to the unsuccessful 
people they chanced to know, from those of the 
world generally. They did not “pass by on 
the other side.” They did not say ef the man 
as other friends did, “ What a piece of careless¬ 
ness! / n ever slip getting out ef tear.” “What 
a position to put his ftuntiy in for the winter! 
1 am ghftd mine are not in such circumstances.” 

It is true in our days, as in those of the wise 
man, “Men will praise thee when thou doest 
well to thyself” and the reverse is quite as trne. 

“Oh! people get about what they deserve in 
this world,” said a man with a very self-satis¬ 
fied air. “The deserving are prospered, and 
the kind and good are happy.” He was sleek 
and comfortable, and the world had gone well, 
with him. He felt that sympathy and respect 
were rather thrown away oq unsuccessful people. 
But when, in less than a month, he stood in his 
singed garments, homeless and penniless, glad 
to satisfy fats hunger from the hand of charity, 
the “beam was cast, out of his eye.” That 
Chicago fire brought many new revelations to 
men's minds. 

As long as that verse stands, “ Whom the Lord 
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loveth he chasteneth,” let us not be too hasty 
in our judgment of those who are unfortunate. 
We may rejoice, some day, that He gave us the 
opportunity of ministering to those whom Ho 
loved. It will be muBicin our ears to hear Ilim 
say, “ Ye did it unto me.” But to return to our 
Story. 

“There is that little brown cottage empty,” 
suggested Marian. 1 

[ “I know it,” said her husband. ftut two 
persons are looking after it. It pays me good 
rent, every year.” 

“ It will always rent well. I don’t believe it 
will be any loss if you let Mr. Carleton’s family 
take it for six months. Think what a relief it 
would be Cb have a good roof over their heads, 
and no rent to pay, now he is laid up. The 
Lord will more than make it up to you in some 
other way. I would risk it, if 1 1 were you.” 

“ If you say so, I will send the team down 
and have them moved in, next week. They are 
in a great worry over this reut, I know.” 

It was all arranged, and Marian had her own 
little plan for the further comfort of the poor 
family, which would make the burden for the 
winter still lighter. 

No words could express the gratitude of the 
man, who was thus suddenly laid aside from 
active labor, and where the fqtpre looked most 
disheartening. “The blessing of Him that was 
ready to perish, be upon you, Mr. Lee,” ho 
said, brokenly. “We can live on almost any 
fare, this winter, if we can only keep a roof 
over our heads. When I am about again, I 
mean to beijd every effort toward getting a house 
for my family, that we can call our own, if it 
has only two rooms to it.” 

“ That’8 right, Carleton! keep it in view, when 
you get at work, and lay by a little every week 
toward it. The tide will turn, and when you 
are strong again, you will go to work with twice 
as much energy as before. I wish every work- 
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ing-man would set before him the same object, 
and never swerve until it was attained. A 
home of your own is the thing to make life 
pleasant, and your family comparatively com¬ 
fort aM^, even whin you' are laid iside^ fes at 
present. I‘U sell you the brown cottage some day 
on easy terms, when you are prepared to buy.” 

With a kindly good-morning he harried on to 
his place of business. 

But what cheer and comfort he had left in the 
so lately sorrowful house of the laboring-man 1 
What a stimuli* c hi£ words had given! Some¬ 
thing to hope for, something to look forward to. 
All the morning the man’s mind ran on in a 
cheerful, hopeful channel, and his braip was fall 
of busy plans for the future. The state of his 
mind was of great advantage to his body. The 
broken limb did better for the mental cheer. A 
person whom I knew came very near losing his 
life from a similar aocident, just by his fretful 
restlessness and anxiety to be about again. 44 A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” 

It is painful to think what would have been 
the fate of this afflicted family, in that long, 
dreary winter, but for this timely, helping hand 
held out to them. How fall life ^s of just such 
opportunities of doing good I Yet how few are 
ready to embrace them 1 What suffering there 
is about as every day, which a little timely help 
would relieve! • 

Generous-hearted Goldsmith was once called 
upon to prescribe for a sick man, and a glance 
around the poor room showed him the true na¬ 
ture of his disease. He was dying of poverty. 

Cheerily saying that he would send him a 
box of pills that would cure him, he repaired to 
his lodgings, and out of his own penury put up 
a little box of golden guineas, with the direc¬ 
tions attached. 44 To be used as occasion re¬ 
quires.” The man was speedily restored to per¬ 
fect health, and went forth to labor, with a 
heart overflowing with gratitude to his kind 
physician. 

There was no idleness nor want in the home 


> of the Carletons that winter. The mother’s 
| heart had been cheered, aud her hands strength- 

I : eued by kindness, so that she bad been able to 
redouble her efforts for the comfort of her house¬ 
hold.' Mrs. Lee had kindly interested herself 
in her affairs, and had enabled her to procure, 
on easy terms of payment, a good knitting-ma¬ 
chine. This was a new thing in the place, and 
by mentioning her cose wherever she had oppor- 
: tunity, Marian soon obtained for her a good run 
of custom. Mrs. Carleton had now abundant 
work to do; and the returns were so ample that 
she used laughingly to tell her husband, 44 She 
could now earn more than he.” Indeed, they 
had never been so well eff before. 

Mrs. Lee was always active, in this way, in 
! the cause of those of her sex who were com- 
; polled to earn their Hying. Her extensive ob- 
: serration and infonpption made it easy for her 
| to give sound, practical advice to one in need of 
| it, and her efficiency often found just the right 
: niche for the worker. 

This is, indeed, the truest charity—this help- 
; ing the poor to help themselves. Indiscrinii- 
: nate giving pauperizes instead of lifting the re- 
: ceiver up. 

What a blessed thing that there are se many 
\ noble women residing in 44 brown-stone fronts” 

| in our cities! What a pity that this number 
; could not be still farther reinforced from the 
ranks of those to whom God has given abundant 
resources. If only our pleasure-seekers would 
but taste the joy whioh springs from this noble 
working for others, they would turn with dis¬ 
taste forevermore from the insipid pleasures 
which flow only from self-gratification, and leave 
no lasting good behind. 

The Carletons, through this timely aid, were 
; gradually enabled to recover their position of 
: «a»« and comfort, and even to increase it; for, 
i partly through Mrs Lee’s help, and partly 
; through her husband’s judicious advice, they 
I are now the owners of the “Little Bbown 
Cottage.” 


PASSION FLOWERS. 


BT ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


One night a tiny seed was sown, 

] scarcely thought It worth the while; 
But day came, and a flower had grown. 
Its sweetness did the wind beguile. 
And day by day, in tnn or shade, 

Not chilled by any storms that fell, 

My blossom grew, and, ah, it made 
A lonely heart to bloom as well. 


8o sweet, so Mi^and eon it be? 

. I throve but when the Summer esmef 
And when the Autumn fell uii me, 

My bud was lost beyond reclaim. 

Thy love, as sweet as fickle, t<*>, 

I mourn in chilly Winter boms; 

Thy pledges, which I deemed so true. 
Died with the Summer's passion-flower*. 
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NELLY'S STORY. 


IT M1HT O. Wl LL 8 . 


“ Is the bcna fids New Yorker erer tired, or 
sick, or sorry ? Does be ever step Y” 

So 1 used to ask my sister Alice, day after day, 
as we took oar drive through the Aeenue to the 
Park, or went through 8t4wart's bewildering 
store-rooms in quest of a hundred things we did 
not want, or sat atkouT wihdow in the hotel, 
where, in truth, l- sp ent ^ths greater part of my 
time, idly watehiitg> ihat^4>usy, restless, dver- 
iaeveasing, ever-changing crowd, that surges 
through the great oky like a mighty ware, seem¬ 
ing to engulf and onrry nil betbre it. 

44 They tire mo se, these people. Where do 
they OMehrom, and where ean they all be going ? 
An4 dooH you suppose that, among them all, 
there must be a few we should Uks to know ?” 

“Vary probably/’ replied Alioe, laughing; 
44 but how are we to impress those few with a 
with to know us Y Are we te send an advertise¬ 
ment to the daily papers, stating, that 4 Two 
ladies^ possessing many agreeable qualities, but 
very few acquaintances, would like to enlarge 
their circle, and will receive applicants, (who 
must bring undoubted references as to character 
and position,) atsuoh and such a time?’ No, 
Nelly, that would hardly de. How shall ac¬ 
complish it f lam quite ready; to tell the hon¬ 
est truth, this hermit life of ours begins to weary 
me just a little. 1 have yieldod to your wish to 
be in. perfect seclusion; hut I can see that the 
inspiriting atmosphere of New York has dons 
you good, Nolly, dear, inopi|*4>f yourself; and 
now the sooner ws coma out of our shell the 
better. Let us look around tfcejiotel, though we 
should never have the courage, do make any ad¬ 
vances to strangers, even if attracted by their 
appearance; and, oa i Wwhole, 1 think the mat¬ 
ter will regulate itself. We hare been 4 alone in 
a crowd’ long enough now, and I want to see my 
litde Nelly in her ewn proper sphere once more. 

And then we wandered off Into a discussion, 
or rather a long, rambling chat, about the kind 
of people we should really like to hare. 

The day-light died away, and we looked out 
at the beaaliAil city ** uwdev the gas-light,” and 
speculated afresh on tha probable destinies of 
the crowd still tramping under our windows; 
and, with the evening phpert, and our many be¬ 
loved books, we ended the day. 

Ours was a strange position. We were both 


comparatively young. Alice was now twenty- 
five, and 1, two years younger. Without being, 
by any means, regular beauties, we were suffi¬ 
ciently good-looking, to have been known in our 
native town, away down among the New Hamp¬ 
shire Hills, as 44 the pretty Langdon girls.” We 
were thoroughly well-educated, had more money 
than we knew what to do with, and' were abso¬ 
lutely alone in the world. Our parents and only 
brother had died some years before the time of 
which I am writing, and Alioe was a widow. 
Poor ehil41 Her story is brief, and sad enough. 
The man she loved and married, at eighteen, 
proved, in every way, t -worthy, and, for three 
miserable years, her young /fa was a burden to 
herself, and a cause of ceaseless sorrow to me, 
who watched her lovingly, but who was power¬ 
less to help or comfort in such a grief as this. 
At the end of three years, she was released. A 
fall from his horse, while riding home in a state 
of intoxication, caused the almost instant death 
of her husband. 

After this Alice was anxious to leave the old 
house, where there were so many sad associa¬ 
tions ; where we had been happy children, and 
desolate orphans, and where my darling Alice 
had tasted a bitterness worse than orphanage. 
But where should we go Y It was at the close of 
our short New 'England summer, that we held 
many a consultation as to where we should pitch 
our tent. To me, it was a matter of utter indif¬ 
ference, for, at that time, all places were alike 
to me. We knew something of Boston, and my 
chief pleasure, during the memorable winter I 
spent there, whs the great organ. Never will 
the recoHeCtioh of that first day in the Musio 
Hall fade from my mind. It was. in more senses 
than one, a marked day, far from it dated my 
intimate friendship With Henry West. We had 
met at several parties; each had recognised in 
the other a kindred spirit; and, as he was an 
hahitnb of the house in Which I was visiting, it 
became a matter 'of course that he should escort 
me to the various places of amusement, and show 
me 44 the lions.” I loved music, but had enjoyed 
few opportunities Of hearing it; no stars ever 
wandered so far oat of their accustomed orbit, 
as our little country town } and there was very 
little native talent there. When, therefore, Mr. 
West invited me, soon after my arrival in Bos- 
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ton, to attend one of the Wednesday organ con¬ 
certs, I consented, little knowing what awaited 
me. As wo turned out of the busy street into 
the quiet, secluded oourt that leads to the Music 
Hall, and then mounted the steep, dark, gloomy 
stair-case, I remarked, “ If your organ is really 
so wonderful, why not make the approach to it 
more attractive ? This oevern-like entrance has 
depressed me already. *• Wait one moment.” 
said my companion, and, as he spoke, we were 
within the hall; and there, in all its silent gran¬ 
deur, stood the|organ; so calm and strong; so 
like a mighty fortress, in whioh might be im¬ 
pressed the spirits of the great masters, whose 
harmonies should presently escape and burst 
upon my ear 1 I was t spell-bound. It seemed 
to me as fascinating to gaze on its beautiful pro¬ 
portions, as it could possibly be to hear ka tones. 
But, in a moment, the organist glided into his 
seat, and then arose such a concourse of sweet 
sounds, as had never before reached me, even in 
my dreams. Onward and onward they floated ; 
louder pealed the triumphant notes; then, gently 
pleading to be heard, wailed forth the marvelous 
Vox Humana, its echoes sinking into my very 
soul. 

When the first piece was ended (I remember it 
was the famous Tannhauser Overture) I sat quite 
still; the tears rained down my face, but nd 
words would come. Then it was, I knew in an 
instant how perfectly, sympathetic were my com¬ 
panion and myself; if he had, at that moment, 
uttered one of the commonplace or conventional 
criticisms one hears so often, I should have hated 
him Aorever. But he did not; he only said, very 
quietly, efter I had recovered myself, a little, “ I 
am so thankful you heard it first, with meand 
I replied, «• If only it might last forever I” 

From that day, our friendship ripened fast, 
and, during the remainder of that memorable 
winter, the world wap very bright, tome. Every 
week, we went to the Mus^o B*U, and then I 
studied out, with his pdrice and assistance, the 
music we had heard together. When the spring 
came, and Alice began to bgg Ur my return to 
her, it was hard for me to think of all from 
which going home mu#t separate me. And, to 
all appearance, he felt it too. I could not doubt 
that he had a very greet interest in me, he had 
given so many proofs ef it. Would he, I won¬ 
dered, speak pom* decisive word before I left? 
Would he not ask, permission to visit me in my 
country home? So I dreamed on, until the last 
evening came. Fqr hours, the drawing-rooms 
had been crowded with guests, assembled to bid 
me adieu. Many a kindly greeting was spoken 
—many a wish expressed that we might soon all 


meet again. But not until very late, when al¬ 
most pvery one had gone, did Mr. Weet appear. 
I knew, at a glance, that something was wrong, 
and my heart sank within me. I talked on, how¬ 
ever, as merrily as before, giving to each a bright 
word, a gay gooddy, wishing, oh 1 how earnestly, 
that it was all ever. At last, we were alone. My 
hostess, wearied by tbs treeing’s exertions, beg¬ 
ged to be excused, adding, jestingly, “ If one of 
the tmgU gentlemen had loitered so long, Nelly, 
after all the rest, I should be rather suspicious 
on this last night; kd there is ns danger of any¬ 
thing serious coaring io pass now —so I will any 
good-night. Pray, Mr* Wept, do not be taken 
with ene of your musical fevers, and p ers ua de 
Miss Laagdon it open the piano, for she is very 
tired, and must set out on her journey at a most 
unearthly hour in the morning.” 

As she turned to go, Mr. West said/ im* lew, 
strange voice, “ I must say geod-hy toof> Mas* 
Gordon. This evening’* mail has brought me 
letters which oblige nip* to JeWre to-morrow for 
Cuba.” 

“ What 1 No had news from Mrs. West, l 
hope,” the asked, anxiously. 

“ My Wife is'very ill, and wishes me to jein 
her at once.” 

u I am so soipry ; but I sincerely hope you will 
find her better on yeur arrival. Give her my 
kind regards and goed wishes. How we shell 
miBsyou! Fbay write, and keep us informed of 
Mrs. West’s health, and let us see you imme¬ 
diately en your return j” and, with a few more 
friendly words, die left the room. 

His wifel Those two words burned into my 
brain like eoals of fire, i eould not think, nor 
wonder, nor opk a*}tu»tieuj My one idea was to 
escape withoutobfitaayiag my suffering; to en* 
sure his lefivinfcfrie without discovering what 
those two little Wards, spoken so calmly and un¬ 
consciously, “yeur with P* had wrought for me! 
In that supreme moment, iw the single 'flash of 
titne, while he esomed 'froifl the door he had gone 
to open for Mm. Gordon, back to the sofa where 
I sat, my women's pride triumphed over every 
Other feeling, and I ipoke aw calmly and deli¬ 
berately as if no tempest raged within. 

“ You must let me, toe, express my regret that 
you are Summoned away eo skpainfUl an errand,” 
I said; « and allow me, though a stradgut' ts 
Mrs. West, to scud a Tneowgo of good wishes* for 
her recovery.” 

He looked at me keenly and long ? but my im¬ 
passive face, and m eas ured tomes, baffled even 
that sharp scrutiny. 

“ You know, then, that I had the good fortune 
to be a married man ?” he said. “ From a re- 
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mark you made yesterday, I imagined, for a 
moment, that you were not aware of H; and, 
strange as it may appear, I rather think Mrs. 
Gordon’s mention of my wtfo, jant how, is the 
first that has ehanoed to he made before yon. I 
wanted yon to know it before we parted. I eame 
here to-night partly to define my position* as the 
politicians say.” 

‘MTery kind of yon, I am sure; bat yon see it 
Is quite an eld story to nto. Don't you know, 
Mr. West, that 4 Benedict, the married man, 1 
always shows his colors, In spite of himself? I 
hope, certainly, to hare the pleasure of making 
Mrs. West's acquaintance on my next visit to 
Boston, and of telling her how roach I am in¬ 
debted to you for many aots of kindness and 
courtesy. And now, if you' will, not think me 
rude, I most ask you to let me say good-by, for 
1 hare still some peeking to attend to.” 

“ Good-by,” said he. Not another Word escaped 
him ; but that piercing eye Was fixed intently 
upon me, seeming to ask, “ Is this all true?” 

Hew I reached my home, I cannot tell, even 
now. The journey was accomplished, however, 
and, on th» evening of Ike foDowing day, I threw 
myself into Alice's arms; sad when, cheeked, I 
suppose, at the ohanged face that met hers, she 
exclaimed, “ What is the matter, Nelly, dear?” 
I entreated, “ Do not ask me any questions; only 
lovo me always.” 

After a few days, I opened my heart, and told 
her aH ?but begged that the subject might never 
again be mentioned between us. 

And now my life was Indeed a blank. I Was 
not ill in body, so I said; and when It was re¬ 
marked that I became thinner and paler, I attri¬ 
buted all to my dissipation and late hours in 
Boston. There was no longer anything that 
pleased or displeased, interested or wearied, 
amused or annoyed me. I dared Wok neither 
backward nor forward. I read without receiv¬ 
ing the slightest impression from the pages I 
turned over, and lfctoned to Aiieo’s sweet voice, 
and the kindly chat of friend* and neighbors, 
without understanding or oaring for their words; 
Thus it was with me, when at last 1 the time eame 
that Alloa decided on a change of residence, and; 
for a beginning, resolved on trying kow we should 
like New York. I said, “ New York will do as 
well as any other place, if you win not let me 
stay quietly at homeand so we wont, Alice 
and I, aftd a faithful old Woman, who had been 
with us from our childhood, and loved and 
watched over ns as if we were her very own. 
We established ourselves at the Everett, and had 
been, there for several months. Insensibly, the 
gay, genial atmosphere of the great, live city, 


had stolen even into my stagnant, aimless, hope¬ 
less existence; and I was beginning, at the time 
when my story opened, to 44 awake out of sleep,” 
and to wonder whether possibly, 

44 Time's waves, despite their angry strife. 

Might yet cast on life’s shores a gem for me y 

Alice had been very patient withvne. I often 
think now, how dreary the days must have been 
for her. She was bright and joyous by nature, 
and the memory of the suffering she had endured 
in her short married lifo was fading under the 
ihfluence of time. She was ftree to enjoy life, 
and, with her brilliant mind and winning man¬ 
ner, she needed only to appear in soofoty to be¬ 
come one of its most shining ornametarts. But 
she gave up all for me, and waited, uncomplain¬ 
ingly, until the cloud should be lifted from my 
spirit. 

In all this time, I had heard nothing of Henry 
West, but that his wife had recovered from her 
illness in Cuba, and returned with him to Boston 
in the following spring. In the setni-occfcsional 
correspondence between Mrs. Gordon and my¬ 
self, his name had only onoe occurred, when she 
wrote, 44 Mr. West inquired for you yesterday, 
and was grieved to hear you had not been well. 
He looks himself very badly, and baa lost all his 
spirits. Perhaps madam’s society has a de¬ 
pressing effect: and ne wonder, for, as you know, 
his boyish marriage was the great mistake of his 
life. They are utterly uncongenial, and, for 
years, have lived apart, at least nine months out 
of the twelve/ though they are, nominally, on 
good terms.' Now, however, her health is fail¬ 
ing very rapidly, and it may be that a happy 
release for both is at hand.” 

44 As you know,” she wrote. Ah 1 if enly I 
had known! My only consolation, in looking 
back on that terrible evening, was the conscious¬ 
ness that I had been brave and self-possessed to 
the last, knd that he had never suspected the 
truth. Yes, I was daily and hourly thankful 
that I had told the falsehood so ealmly! And 
yet how I Hatk over loved the truth from my 
Jbeorti 

On the very day after I had talked with Alice 
of the possible materiel that might be found in 
the crowded streets of New York, we made our 
tet acquaintance there. A lady, whom we had 
frequently met in the halls and dining-room, and 
admired for her refined and dignified appear¬ 
ance, and who occupied, with a stately old gen¬ 
tleman, evidently her father, the suite of rooms 
adjoining our own, knocked hurriedly at our 
door one night, after we had retired. Onr old 
Margaret answered the summons, and the lady 
begged that we would come to her assistance, her 
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father haring been taken suddenly and danger* 
ously ill. Alice hastened to do all in her power, 
and for several days, during which the invalid 
slowly recovered, she made frequent visits to our 
neighbor's apartments, bringing back most elo¬ 
quent descriptions of both father and daughter. 
The latter, who introduced herself as Mrs. Gray, 
of Boston, now came frequently to our parlor, 
and the acquaintance bid fair to become a real 
friendship. The ice was broken, and 1 no longer 
wished to continue our isolated life. On Satur¬ 
day, Alice come in from a walk with our friend, 
and said, 

“ Nelly, Mrs. Gray wants you to go with her 
to-morrow to vespers, at St. Stephen's, to hear 
the Stabat Mater. May 1 tell her you will accept 
her invitation ?’* 

Now, to tell the truth, 1 had just decided to try 
and persuade Alice to accompany me on a. tour 
among the Catholic churches, in search of the 
beautifhl Lenten music, of which I had so often 
hcftrd; but she was a devout, ritualistic little 
churchwoman, who did not believe in wandering 
round into strange folds. She was a constant 
attendant at St. Alban's, where 1 also went for 
the sake of her companionship; but the services 
there had little interest for me. They were too 
like, and yet too unlike, the matins and vespers 
of the old Roman mother, and utterly failed to 
impress or improve me. So I was quite ready 
to avail myself of Mrs. Gray’s invitation, and 
welcomed her even more cordially than usual, 
when she eftme, a few hours later, to repeat it In 
person. As she sat and talked, I found myself 
wondering who it was she resembled so strongly. 
Tbe shape of her head, the expression of her 
eye, the tone of her voice, all seemed strangely 
familiar; yet we had never met until a few weeks 
previous. The conversation turned casually on 
a gallery of paintings we had all seen long ago 
in Boston; and while Mrs. Gray and Alice re¬ 
called and discussed the various pictures, my 
thoughts flew back to the happy hours I had 
passed in that same gallery with Henry West. 
I was lost in a sad dream when Mrs. Gray said, 
in answer to some remark of Alloa’s, 

44 Yes, we have fine pietures, sometimes, in 
Boston; but we have our magnificent organ 
always. Of course, you beard it. Miss Nelly, 
when you were there T Your sister tells me yon 
are passionately fond of musio, and of organ- 
musio especially.” 

44 Yes, I have often heard it,” I replied. Bid 
I not remember it 7 and that first day, and the 
Tannhauser Overture 7 But 1 could not speak of 
it, and Mrs. Gray continued, 

“ I always thought I appreciated our organ 


entirely; Vat when my brother Hear; ctme 
home fromEaropc, the year after it was opened, 
his intend# esjbyment surpassed even mine, and 
the house.benpent in the Music Hall every week, 
were tke happiest, I believe, in his life. And 
this reminds mo to ask if you will allow me to 
present this samebrether of mine to you to-mor¬ 
row 7 He will arrive here late to-night,^d will 
be moat happy to escort ub to St. Stephen’s, where 
he is a regular attendant whenever he visits New 
York.” 

I suppose Alien answered for me that I should 
be happy to make acquaintance with our friend’s 
brother. I was too bewildered to speak. The 
strange likeness that made her face so familiar 
to me at first sight, the name of this unknown 
brother, Henry* his intense love for orgen-musio 
—what oould it all mean 7 Was 1 now to meet 
him again 7 to endure afresh all the misery that 
the kindly hand of time was enly just beginning 
to hide amid the. flowers of resignation and con¬ 
tentment t I passed the rest of the d#y and 
night ia a state of feverish excitement. 1 would 
ask no questions. If it were indeed he I was 
about to see, I should meet him as bravely as I 
had parted from him. He was, and oould be 
nothing to me, after this one day; our paths 
might never Cross again—I oould bear it. 

At the appointed rime, Mrs. Gray called for 
me, but came alone! Then I realised how weak 
I was; how I had been hoping to see him, though 
I had told myself we should meet as the veriest 
strangers. 

41 My brother will join us at the church,” said 
Mrs. Gray. 44 He was obliged to go first to visit 
a sick friend, but will not be detained long.” 

We reached the church just as the service was 
beginning, and the first strains of tbe magnificent 
Stabat Mater of Pergholeso already issued from 
the grand organ. The aisles were very crowded; 
but as we approached Mrs. Gray’s pew, she whis¬ 
pered, ia a tone of relief, 44 How fortunate! I 
see that my brother has arrived before us, and 
kept our seats; but I must defer the introduc¬ 
tion till after service.” 

The gentleman stepped from the pew to allow 
us to pass in, evidently listening intently, all the 
while, that a. net# of the music should not be 
lost. He cast a carries* glance on hia sister’s 
companion—oar eyes met. All I saw was a look 
of joy, of thankfelness* of content. In my face, 
I believe he could read absolutely nothing. Ah, 
what hours were those to me! But for the 
music, 1 could never have sat there—so near to 
him, yet so infinitely fbr away! The music, now 
wailing, now beseeching, now triumphant, rolled 
through the church like a voice from heaven. 
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banishing, for the time, all thoughts of earthly 
trials an«i temptations. Bat it ended at last— 
the vesper service was over. 

As the crowd slowly dispensed, dre sat listen¬ 
ing to the really beautiful march of Beeth¬ 
oven. Then Mrs. Gray begged ns to wik one 
moment, as she wished to speak to some poor 
women who were assisted and employed by her, 
and were now waiting for her. She simply 
named us to each other, and left ns. The “ one 
moment” lengthened into a half hour; the last 
notes of the organ died a Way ; only a solitary 
worshiper knelt here and there In the lonely 
aisles. 

And I was listening to “the old, old story ; ,f 
how, from the first day we met, he had- cared for 
me, and me only; but, fettered by that uncon¬ 
genial marriage, into which he had entered 
thoughtlessly when a mere boy, it was impossi¬ 
ble for him to say one word. Tes! he had loved 
me from the first; am! now he was free, and had 
cotne to seek me out, to ask whether I remem - 


: be red him. Aad this time I had no need to tell 
a falsehood. 

When Mrs. Gray rejoined os, she looked from 
one to the other wUb a bright, loving Bmile, aud 
whispered to me, “ I never knew, until just ns 
I was eoming for you this afternoon, that you 
and Henry were old feiends. May I be your 
friend, also, Nelly, for his sake?” 

Then we all walked slowly home in the twi¬ 
light to Alice, who looked up, inquiringly, as we 
entered the parlor together. She must have 
seen, at a glance, that my sorrow was suddenly 
lifted from my heart; and when 1 presehted Mr. 
West, as “an old friend from Boston,” the truth 
flashed upon her in a moment. 

When he left me that evening, he said, “ I 
cannot wait long for you, Nelly. Say all the 
good you can of me to the dear sister, and per¬ 
suade her to give you to me very soon.” 

Alice was neither obdurate nor selfish, and 
the next summer she joined my husband and 
myself in a happy wandering over Switxerland. 


OUR MAPLE-FRINGED LAKE. 

BT B. STANCHf IB&D. 


How I tor* thU tin y lake— 

Who know* why ? 

Every lily, fern, or brake, 

That ronnd It grows, doth take 
Freeber charms, for the sake 
Of days gone by 1 

Again I see— 

Who knows who? 

Golden ringlets floating free, 
Fairy footsteps close by me, 
Tiny hands held oat In glee— 
Eyes of blae t 

Far we strayed— 

Who knows when ? 

Tlty the eon his journey made. 


Or his crimson conch arrayed, 

Ris last purple curtain stayed. 

Twos till then. 

Low we talked— 

Who knows how? 

Hand In hand together locked; 
Whispering softly as we walked, 

And the fluttering night-bird mocked, 
Low—so low. 

Long we spake— 

Who knows where? 

Near the margin of this lake. 

Where the rippling wavelets break. 
And the rustling maples make 
Music fair. 
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A TOn, loving smile, 

A soft corvee, 

A geotly spoken wood, 

A stolen trees. 

A green and shady lane. 

All bright with flowen; 

Beneath the grand old trees. 
Such happy hoars. 

And down the silvery stream, 

A little font, 

Past ferns, and grogs* and reeds. 
Both Idly float. 


And In the church-yard dim, 

A green, green grave; 

Where wild flowers bloom and fhde, 
And willows wave. 

Oh sad, sweet memories! 

How vague they seem I 
Yet kindle Into light 
A tender dream. 

Bright days forever past; 

Life’s sweetnes s gone; 

Oh, Father l help me say, 

“Thy will be doner 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Doremouse had fulfilled her mission well, 
and in the “ nick of time.” The very .next da/ 
the ogre came to the house, and finding Flora 
alone, he told his story. In order to be truthful, 

I must add that no sheep ever looked meeker or 
more frightened than this redoubtable being on 
that occasion. 

Flora informed her secret familiar that she 
had mpoh ado not to laugh, though, in fact, she 
was nearer crying* for his unexpected earnest¬ 
ness made her ne^xpps. She demanded until 
the following evening to think the matter over. 
She must wait for her uncle’s return before 
giving her answer, because it was necessary to 
overwhelm that individual by a few Iphegenia 
airs. 

“I will wait! I will do whatever you tell 
me!” cried the ogre. “Only be meociAill 
Don’t keep me long in suspense I” 

She smiled on him, and even permitted him 
to take her hand for an instant—her cold, beau¬ 
tiful white hand; and the touch of it caused the 
silly ogre’s heart to thrill and throb as tumultu¬ 
ously as if he had been an elder brother of 
Romeo’s. 

Before night St. John came home. After din¬ 
ner Flora struck a majestic attitude, tempered 
by humility, and put her newly wakened spirit 
of self-abnegation into words. 

“ Uncle,” said she, “ why did you not tell me 
that if I accepted Mr. Sternhold, he would assist 
in setting your affairs straight?” 

St. John knew pretty well all that had taken 
place, and perfectly understood the mood into 
which she had worked herself. 

“My dear child,” he exclaimed, striking an 
attitude in his turn, and entering with beautiful 
readiness into the spirit of his part; “ my dear 
child, ask you to sacrifice yourself for me ? Do 
you take me for a demon of selfishness? Oh, 
Flora! I thonght you had known me better! 
No sacrifice for my sake—I could never permit 
that. No, no—never I Disgrace rather!” 

Then Flora began to look so hopelessly obsti¬ 
nate, that, in his eagerness to hear the whole 
story, he could not elaborate his speech farther, j 
and added, in a more commonplace, eager tone,! 

“ Has he—has Sternhold proposed to you?” j 
400 


“Yes,” Flora replied, somewhat too scorn¬ 
fully for a martyr. 

She could see through her uncle’s shallow 
acting, and despise him, though she took her 
own theatripals for pure earnest, as you and I 
have often done when the martyr-spirit had full 
possession of us, 

“ Apd you—you-—-” 

St. John fairly trembled, and his voice fairly 
shook; but he was not acting now. He stopped 
for an instant. Flora regarded this agitation as 
part and parcel of hi« histrionics, and would not 
help him in the least. She waited. There was 
less majesty and more melancholy now in her 
bearing; she began to wish to tease him a little. 

“Did you accept, my love?” demanded St. 
John, at length. 

“ No,” said Flora. 

“ Good Lord 1” he exclaimed, fiercely, and 
sprang to his feet Then, remembering his part, 
he controlled his temper, sat down again, drew 
out his pookethandkerohief, find waxed lach¬ 
rymose. 

“ You had not told me what you wanted,” 
continued Flora, sternly. “If you had been 
open and frank with me, I should not have hesi¬ 
tated for a moment—not an instant!” 

“ Ah, Flora!” said he, a good deal more than 
a match for her, though she was a woman, “ if 
your heart-” 

“My heart!” she broke in, with a shrill 
laugh. 

“ Your interests, then,” heeaM, coldly. “ If 
a sensible care for your own fature did not 
prompt you to accept Mr. Sternhold*s offer, I 
would not have you do it for my sake. I can 
bear ruin-” Here his voice shook appro¬ 

priately. “I am a man; but, for you, for that 
faithful wife, yonder, it is hard to contemplate— 
I own that, it is hard ! Oh, Flora, Flora!” 

“ I did not accept Mr. Sternhold,” she began. 

“ You have already given me that informa¬ 
tion,” interrupted St. John, with mingled pa¬ 
tience and sarcasm. 

“ But I shall to-night,” she continued, with a 
tragic gesture. 

St. John had been certain what was to come, 
so bad preserved his equanimity. 

“ I shall to-night,” repeated Flora. 
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«• My dear child I” cried St. John. 

He clasped her in his arms, and they did a 
▼ery neat tableau, while the Dormouse blab¬ 
bered softly in a comer. She always hid her¬ 
self in corners, when there was the least threat¬ 
ening of difficulty between nnoU and niece. 

“Ah, Anastasia*" said St. John, shaking his 
head at her in sweet reproach, “you hare be¬ 
trayed my secret—weak Anastasia t" 

The Dormouse did hot understand theatricals, 
and grew frightened. 

44 What hare I done Wrengftew?” sobbed she. 

44 Oh, oh! Put me to bedl You told me—ehe 
said—you-" 

Fortunately she became unintelligible. They 
soothed her between them, then Flora made her 
escape, disgusted With her uncle and his pre¬ 
tence, but perfectly satisfied with her own con¬ 
duct. 

The next evening the ogre was punctual to his 
tryst, and went up at ones into the seventh 
heaven of dreams. Flora determined to be 
perfectly truthful—she was so in a certain 
way. ! 

44 1 can't tell you about love," she said. M I 
must not deceive yon. I have had my lesson, 
and am afraid to trust that feeling." 

She told him frankly enough about her old 
dream, and its rude awakening, but eased his 
pain by adding that she oonld see now what an 
empty ideal she had worshiped—a erection Which 
bad nothing in common with the man himself 
Stiil the shock of waking, ef discovering her 
error, had left her sold and hard—suspicious of 
hdr own sentiments as well as those of others. 

41 You must be patient with me," she said, 
and her smile would have softened a Cyolope. 

He neither raved or protested, Just answered 
quietly, 

44 As patient as poor humanity can be, fer I 
kve you. Flora; and you are the first woman to 
whom I ever spoke such words*" 

Somehow, unbelieving as she was, Flora felt 
that he told the truth, and his earnestness 
checked the jesting response which rose to her 
lips. 

44 Most men have their dream and romance in 
early yduth,” he continued, 44 but none was 
granted me. I need to feel that fete had de¬ 
frauded me of my right; I am glad now, for 1 
have, all at ones, the dreamy passion of a boy, 
and the judgment and fell strength of manhood 
added, to make my happiness perfect," 

The words would have seemed dreadfelly stilt¬ 
ed, only he said them with such grave oalmnees 
that they sounded solemn. A pang of self- 
reproach stirred at Flora’s heart as she listened, 


and remembered hew unworthy she was of such 
devotion. It was easier and safer to keep within 
reach ef the commonplace, SO she said, laugh- 
togly. 

44 Don’t put me on a pedestal, I beg; I shall 
be sure to disappoint you terribly if you do. I 
have always told you what an inconsistent, ridi¬ 
culous creature I am. Remember, I hate not 
deceived you in regard to my feelings.” 

It was a satisfaction to insist upon this ; it put 
her oh goed terms with herself to play at believ¬ 
ing in her own sincerity. We aH do this much 
too often, and the harm is Increased by the feet 
that we fool ourselves as much as others. 

44 1 am perfectly contented to have yoh just 
oe you are,” he replied. “I only wish that I 
was more worthy." 

41 Oh, now, if you attempt humility, I shall 
oertainly not believe you," she said. 44 Let’s 
take everything for granted, and the poetry pro- 
! per to the oooaslen will last all the longer." 

He looked a little hurt at this speech, but did 
not expostulate. Flora felt ashamed, and had 
three minds to get into a passion, and send him 
off at once. But he began talking more freely 
than he had ever done to any human being, and 
she grew so muoh interested that she forgot to 
analyse her feelings, or think about anything 
beyond his oonfeeeion. 

When he Was gone,* she grew disgusted at hav¬ 
ing forgotten to be as miserable as she ought to 
have been; but she made amends fer that by 
doing a great deal of Spartan maiden fer her 
nucleus benefit; and he, while pretending to ad¬ 
mire and be touched, nearly killed himself with 
silent laughter at the display. 

44 She’s neatly caught/’ was his secret com¬ 
ment. 44 She would have thrown the fellow over 
but for this chance of coming but in the martyr- 
dodge ! How, she’ll make a splendid match, and 
surprise herself by being -very happy. Upon 
my word, he!s si trump, too 1 Fd no idea he was 
half so fine a chap—precious verdant, though, 
all the same 1 The egre is merely on the out¬ 
side." 

• For* >efore leaving the house, the happy child- 
eatet had held a brief interview with St. John, 
and asked permission to beootne his nephew. 
8t. John woe much too wise to attempt theatri¬ 
cals ; he only grasped the ogre’s hand warmly, 
and said, 

44 1 am delighted 1 Flo is the best girl in the 
world, and I know yon will make her a good 
husband." 

The days and weeks went swiftly by, and the 
ogre began to beg that before the late autumn 
drove them away from the country he should 
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claim iiis wife. Flora> feelings ware so varied 
and inconsistent that she could not decide, what 
made her unwilling to set the time. Nothing 
would have induced her to believe that a sense 
of her own unworthiness to receive the offering 
of his great love lay at the bottom of her hesita¬ 
tion ; but it was the truth, nevertheless. 

No woman ever tried harder to make her des¬ 
tiny unendurable by searching on every side for 
thorns wherewith to sting herself; but the hu¬ 
miliating consciousness would remain*.that she 
was not nearly so miserable as she ought to be. 
She tried to believe the stories conoerning him; 
tried to think he was hard, and cruel, and grasp¬ 
ing; but so many proofs accumulated of his 
goodness and generosity, not to her, but in cases 
which he had no idea would ever come to, her 
oars, that she was obliged to relinquish the 
effort. 

At least she could despise him for being a 
parvenu; but gradually she wss obliged to ac¬ 
knowledge that he thought much leas about 
money than the noble-blooded people she had 
known. There was no end to her expedients 
for keeping him a lowly piece in her esteem. 
If he made her few presents, she assured her 
familiar that he was stingy. If he did offer 
gifts, she attempted to call his lavishnesa osten¬ 
tatious vulgarity; and through all, and under 
all, was heartily ashamed, of her own. mean¬ 
ness, yet would not retrograde from. tho Une of 
feeling, she had marked out. ' **■ 

• She decided that in msthello mottos* her mar¬ 
ried Ufe must be so solitary,.that Marion, in 
the Moated Grange, must h*ve tod «* existence 
of delicious hilarity oompMradfto* what hers would 
be in the stately gloom of the ogre’s oast to. 

Behold, where art was concerned, he was able 
to be her te&oher#.t)|pigh she had spent half her 
life in European capital4«ud OoUhl talk Volubly 
the unmeaning sla ng pf so-called connoisseurs, 
She had always 7 supposed'that she admired na¬ 
ture ; and it was a little surprise to her when she 
oameio think about it, that aba cOuld not till 
the name of tha nearest tree, and knew no more 
of the tubit* of the tong-bird* thht ftegqetfled 
the woods than shd did of the pesuliaritiea bf tbn 
dado. In poetry, and even Hovels, the found 
that it was one thiagto read them for thorythm, 
or plot, add another to find out t|er hidden sig¬ 
nification and objeot which every true work of 
art must posses*. As regards heavier and more 
serious literature, her knowledge—upon which 
she bad been bo much complimented—appeared 
such a very superficial basinets, that it was 
better not to think about it. 

Still she would not admit these truths, patent, 


as they were to her comprehension. So she fell 
back on the sentimental side of the argument. 
She had dreamed her dreamthere was no room 
in her heart for love—it woe a tomb filled with 
coal-ashes 1 She was to be dissatisfied and un¬ 
appreciated all her Ufe to come; she had ex¬ 
hausted existence, drained her oup, trodden 
the burning ploughshares, (whatever that may 
mean,) and so on through the weak nonsense 
which seems so beautiful at her age. 

She really believed, os the young always do, 
that Ufe must hinge upon one feeling, that her 
mind and soul had reached their frill develop¬ 
ment, while in reality she was just now getting 
old enough, and matured enough, to begin really 
to Uve. Romeo and JuUet are pretty and poeti¬ 
cal, but they are babies all the same. Though 
their loves may be romantic, and their sorrows 
touching, they are not a thousandth part so pa 
thetic or so strong as the loves and sorrows of 
those whom Juliet would consider old fogies, and 
Romeo would. sneer si with the insolent assur¬ 
ance of youth. 

The weeks drifted on to the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. St John became uneasy, and was very 
anxious that Flora should set a period for the 
wedding. Haste is usually an efrer, and by 
his unwise eagerness St. John roused Florafbom 
a placid sort of dream into which ehe had.insen¬ 
sibly fallen during the past fortnight. The ogre 
had been at home all the time, and there had 
been drives and excursions, tong, pleasant wmQgg} 
qutot fcfo'OTfeftt; and if St. John had only.Xt* 
Stained as sage and far-sighted as he was in th» 
commencement, he would not have disturbed ftkd 
tranquillity by any unfortunate interference. But 
he grew too anxious to be patient or wise, and 
fretted Flora until her familiar began to whisper 
to her again, and she rose in rebellion. ^ 

Tke two were sitting one evening in the gar- 
4tn—a lovely moonlight evening, too. The Dor¬ 
mouse had a headache, and St. John’s aegar 
mode her ill, so he asked Flora to keep him com¬ 
pany in the arbor, meaning to take that oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking his mind more freely than 
he had yet done. 

He oould hardly have ehosen so unfortunate 
a moment. Flora had over-fatigued herself' by 
a hoifeebaefcexpedition, and was just in the mood 
When expostulation or advice of any kind was 
eaotigh to drive her wild. St. John thought that 
ha Woe getting very artfully toward the subject 
in his mind; but she saw what he was at in • 
sebond, and the more he praised the ogre, the 
more she sneered, and did the indifferent. 

St. John seldom lost his temper when there 
was anything to be gained by keeping it; but 
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he wee, probably* <arrdittle billions, and self- 
restraint become deas"**^, than usual. At all 
events, before fee luedUfe he waxed angry, and 
blurted out, 7 I t »t > * \ ♦ 

44 I’ll tell j nui^jlut, Fh>—yoware making a 
fool of yourself K Isweverknew so ftnoky a«girl— 
never 1 and it is high time fbr you to stop these 
airs and graces !” 

No# R is hard to hear the truth about one’s- 
self, even when put in the mildest and most de¬ 
precating fashion, but H is a good deal more 
than human nature oarf bbar to have relations 
take to plain speaking. 

'* Your language is terse and elegant,” quoth * 
Flora; “ bat I am obliged to confess that it does 
not oonvey any meaning whatever to my mind. 

I dare say I am stupid, but you must ex¬ 
cuse it.” # 

“Confound your sneers!” eried St, John, 
throwing away his segar, and his last semblance 
of self-control with it; if he had only held fast 
to the Havana, he might have kept his temper, 
and everything would have been remedied. 

Oh, my brother man 1 do remember that, 
your elder sister preaches, when your 
m#tiior-in-law is inspired to point out your duty, 
when- yenr wife’s aunt ds psds s s the cause of> 
tlmt injured creature, kefep>j*ir segar fast be¬ 
tween year teeth, and, in the- Cla s sic language of ] 
A Yefims Ward, 11 Let ’em rip!” 

14 Confound your sneers!” cried St. John, a 
second time. 

“ $ beg your pardon,” returned Flora, with 
statp^ calmness; 44 but please do not mistake 
mo A& wife. You may swear at her, but 
you sfep)l*Qt at n^e.” 

(It iir^oticeahlhir'that when a woman is angry, 
she invariably stigmatizes the mild expletives 
St. John had employed as profane language.) 

44 Oh the-” he began. 

44 One moment,” interrupted Flora. 44 If you 
expect me to tysten, be good-enough, to pat your 
meaning into decent langu a g e j d fy O u can.” 

YrJ> will, and state it clearly^ returned St. 
JehtVrwitli the little, unpleasant laugh, which 
wwMtpu?* sign of towering rage on hit part. 
f‘ V*fts pretence of thinking that yen are'mak¬ 
ings a sacrifice is simply ridiculous, and has been 
carried far enough. You are a deuced lucky 
girl, and you know it! Now don’t play and fool 
with that man any longer, for I warn you that 
he will put up with no nonsense! Set your wed¬ 
ding-day, get your elothes ready, and don’t go 
prancing pff in the air like a balloon.” 

44 Have you quite finished 7” asked Flora. 

44 No. I haven’t! There are several more 
things I r want to say, and now I've begun, I 


mean to do it. I am tired of this sort of per* 
formance; it’s time you had the truth from some¬ 
body--” 

44 It would be a novelty indeed to hear it from 
you,” she broke in, trying to keep calm enough 
to sneer, and be insolent, because she knew that 
would enrage him more than anything else. 

44 At all events you hear it now,” he answered. 
44 Yon are behaving like an idiot. You have 
the best ohance for happiness ever offered a girl, 
and you know it, only yon want to do poetry.” 

44 This from yOu!” cried Flora, and was on her 
feet in an instant.’ The homethrust had cut too 
deeply. 

44 That’s out of a novel,” returned he; 44 or, 
rather, it is out of three hundred thousand, at 
least! Do sit down, and don’t make yourself 
anything more absurd than you oan help.” 

44 You dare to talk to me in this way?” ex¬ 
claimed Flora. 44 1 knew you were the meanest 
and roost impudent of men; but I did not think 
even you would venture upon such language to 
me.” 

44 You see I do, Lady Maobeth, and what makes 
you so angry is tke fact, that what I tell you is 
true—you are making on idiot of yourself!” 

14 Oh, this is too much!” cried Flora. 44 After 
the sactflfe* 1 bate made for you—after my sell¬ 
ing myself for you? sake-” 

Heinterrupted her by whistling two bars of 
a wtUs, and then began to laugh again. 

By this time the St. John blood—never of the 
coolest—was up to boiling beat on both sides, 
and they told each other a fearful number of 
wholesome truths, in much louder tones than 
were consistent with their ideas of good-breeding 
in calmer moments. Finally, for the third.time, 
Flora dashed Out on her pet war-horse. 

44 1 am sell fog myself lor you,” she cried; 
44 selling myself, body and soul, to buy you ease 
And luxury! Selling myself r to a man whom I 
hate—consenting to he eaten alfoubjr an ogee- 
accepting misery for you—for yalu— 

Something between a gtoan and a curse from 
her uncle made her pause 1 abruptly in her mad 
tirade.- She followed the direction of his eyes— 
there stood the ogre himself. If he had risen 
Item his grave to confront* her, he could not have 
looked whiter or more, death-like. 

Flora’s temples beat as if they held a score of 
tioy hammers; her ears buzzed; she was half 
blind from varying, contradictory emotions, 
among wkioh shame was uppermost. She was 
only conscious that St. John had retreated, and 
left her alone with the man whom she had so 
vilified, aud (hut alio hf*d, by her insanity, dealt 
as deadly a blow to her own pence as to his. 
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“ Floral” she heard him say, and, afterward, 
the remembered thinking, that tf he had indeed 
been a ghost come back to reproach her with her 
treachery, he would hare looked as he did now, 
and his voice would have had the Same dull, 
heavy beat. 41 Flora, I ask your pardon 1 1 did 
not mean to listen—yon know that. I ask your 
pardon for the great wrong I have dons you.” 

There was a constriction in her throat, which 
checked some wild words she tried to speak, and 
even rendered inaudible the groan of anguish 
which might have pleaded for her. She could 
only shrink lower and lewgr into theehair where 
she had sunk, and let him go on. 

44 There is no need to soil yourself to the ogre 
for yonr unole’s sake, Flora. I have done for 
him everything that I oould or should in any 
case. I didn’t dream hew he had been persecut¬ 
ing you! I have been such a blind, selfish brute, 
that I only thought of my ohfi happiness. And 
I loved you so 1 It isn’t any excuse fbr having 
tormented yon, but I have no other—I—I loved 
you so!” 1 

It was awful to hear his roloe nttsring these 
brief sentences, pausing between each, leet it 
should fail utterly, and bis self-oontrol break 
down. 

She wanted to tell him that she hadJMfalied 
from the depths of her soul; that d a^ lg r day 
she bad grown more clearly to fongilio his 
nobleness ; that shame of her own Ulimerlhfa o s 
had made her try to underrate him; but her hor¬ 
rible agony caused on absolute physical spasm, 
which left her helpless. It was part of her pun¬ 
ishment that she could make no effort to undo 
her work—undo it, not fbr his sake only, but 
her own as well; not fbr his wealth, his gran¬ 
deur, but beoause she realised shift in losing 
him, she lost the one true friend'far granted 
her—the one human aid, whereby she might 
have been helped up out of the petty, dwarfing 
influences of her past lift into a purer day. 

But she could not speak—could not articulate 
a syllable. Then she heard hi* voice again, 

44 Good-by now 1 I think God will be merci¬ 
ful enough to grant me one grace—never to see 
yonr face again through time or eternity. Oh, I 
believe, even there, I oould not endure the sight 
—always to love you, and to remember that I 
brought this pain on you.” 

She exerted her last strength, and flung out 
her hands; it was the only appeal she could 
offer. He had turned his head away, and did 
not see the gesture. Still that slow, dead voice 
emote, not so much on her ear as on her soul, 
and seemed the beginning of the remorseful 
echoes which must haunt her forever and ever. 


44 Don’t hate me any more, Flpra 1 Try not to 
think about me; it is faton* kindness that yon 
can shew. You haocf faiul eS long and pa¬ 
tiently, all these months, and I was so blind. 
Ah, do forgive me—try to folfetve me I I ought 
to have knewn that yeu we ep i sacrificing your¬ 
self, that yen couldn’t love me—roe, every man’s 
jest and by-word! me, the ogre! I was very 
mad; forgite merit’s all over now. I never 
shall trouble yon any more—never any mere.” 

Before the horrible spasm of nervous pstht 
would let her jaws unlock, so that she could ar¬ 
ticulate, he was gone—gone so fost and so far 
that the hysterical shriek which burst from her 
lips did not reaoh him. She got out of her ohair 
—tried to follow—to shriek again. Then came 
the thought, how worse than useless; as if he 
could be made to believe any words that she 
might speak! If she were to kneel to him; 
swear herself deef and dumb; die before his eyes 
of the love which rose frill st&tured in her soul, 
how oould he trust her T The last hope was gone 
—the judgment for her sin had overtaken her. 

When morning came, the ogre was for enough 
away. St. John heard the news before Flora 
left her chamber and went frantic. He had 
thought that, b p ^ fa rin g the pair alone on the 
previous night, 1fcSK0H*a marvelous tact would 
right maUnrs-^enfonew the ogre was lost to them'; 
before the present hour, had actually sailed for 
South Amerioh. . 1 

St. John knew that, if he stayed to meet Flora, 
he should ^inevitably murder her; and, as there 
was nothing to be gained by that summary pro¬ 
ceeding, he wisely took the first traftl (b'New 
York, and remained absent nearly a %4cAf; By 
the time heereturned, uncle and niece were alike 
glad to avoid a battle—they hardly spike. St. 
John soon took himself off again for a foHnJftft, 
and, when he came back, Flora packed her boxes, 
and departed toward Albany to stay with an old 
friend. Froea there she went to foake a visit at 
a gay country«house, and two days after her 
arrival, came fhee to foce with a phantom out of 
the past—the man whem in her girlish days, she 
hid believed that she loved; the man who'de¬ 
serted her for wealth and ease, for whom Hie did 
her best to break her heart, and, failing in that, 
allowed her'treachery to warp and darken her 
life, till Hie had been unable to see the one real 
ehanoe of happiness offered her until it was too 
late. 

The handsome painter was a widower now, *nd 
though he had managed to work fearfbl iufftjpfc 
in the grand fortune silly Emily Jon* lbft hftn, 
he was still rich enough to be a desirable foatch, 
aooording to the rules that society lays down. A 
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good deal of his health had gone after the wasted | 
money, and his reckless life left' him looking ! 
good ten years older than his age. 1 

Flora’s first impulse, when she found hint in 
the house, was to go away, but she wbuld not 
yield to the weakness. To beat a ret feet se sud¬ 
denly would cause comment, and make her ridi¬ 
culous ; he might eren be capable of telling peo¬ 
ple that it was because she feared to meet him. 
And she did fear, dead and cold as her dream 
was; certain that the man had not the slightest 
plaoe in her heart, she dreaded to meet him leet’ 
seme pang of memory should dll her with loath¬ 
ing and selfcontempt. But nothing ever hap¬ 
pens in this world as we expect. She had shivered 
and trembled in her own room up to the last 
possible moment, but had finally to go down 
into the drawing-room. There were a good many 
guests assembled. She wae surrounded, and 
made much of at once, and, in spite of her an¬ 
ticipations, she looked Harry Tremont fall inf he 
face without recognising him. The Countenance 
was familiar to her, yet so changed that she had 
positively- to ask his name, and When she heard 
it* only felt a sort of pity. 

This unexpected triumph over her own folly, 
put her in good spirits, and she looked and talked 1 
her best. He did not approach her before din¬ 
ner ; there was the whole length of the tSble be*-’ 
tween-them during that meal, and it Wan not j 
until late in the evening that she fotmd him 3 
standing by her side, and talking in the lasy j 
voice which she hod Oitee thought so charming, 1 
bet which now only caused her a thriH of irri- 3 
taiion. She would have liked to shake a little 
energy into his face and tones. 

The very next day he began to do Hie tender 
and sentimental; but she pakl so slight attention 
that it never occurred to her he could be in 
earnest. He might have a wish to discover if 
his old power waB completely gone, and she was* 
quite willing that he should learn the truth. So 
he took her greatly by surprise when, the eten- 
ing. before his departure, nearly a week later, 
he came to her as she wia walking up and down 
the veranda, and, almost without preattrible, 
began a tolerably passionate declaration. 

44 I beg your pardon,” said she, laughing good* 
naturally ; 44 but I have heard all this before. 

1 know exactly what it is worth, and you don't 
tell it nearly so well as yon onoe did.” 

He burst into a torrent of self-reproach and 
remorse. 

“ 1 wouldn't do that either,” said she. 44 Really 
it is not worth your while to take so much trouble.” 

44 Oh, Flora 1” he cried; 44 can you be eo hard 
and unforgiving 7” 
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44 1 don't think I* am one or the other/ r she 

answered. 

He told her how he had suffered, how mean 
and base he had been, What a load the fortune, 
for winch he falsified his soul, had proved; and, 
with the consummate vanity of a weak man, 
oould not believe that she had ceased to care for 
his affection. When she found that it was use¬ 
less to try stemming the tide of his eloquence, 
she Whited*patiently iiH be finished, then asked, 

44 And what reason have you for telling me all 
this?” 

44 Because/1 love you, Flora; because the sight 
of you has* brought the old dream back in all its 
freshness.” 

She turndd impatiently away, checked her¬ 
self, and said, coolly, 44 And, after that?” 

44 1 want you to be my wife, Flora 1 I love 
youl Oh, try to forget all that wretched past; 
come to me, and let us be happy.” 

44 1 thank you,” she replied; 44 hut to aeoept 
yOUr offer would not make me happy.” 

Of course, he could not be convinced that she 
was speaking seriously. He pleaded and per¬ 
suaded still more, and at last she told him the 
truth. 

44 1 could riot marry you,” she said. 44 1 did 
think once that I cared for you; but, since then, 
I have known what real love is—a very different 
feeling from the girlish dream that I wove:with 
you for a hero. I don’t wish to speak unkhAHy, 
but you must understand. Why, Mr. Trenfont, 
the greatest favor you oould have done me was 
to go off as you did in search of ease and fortune.” 

So he* could do riothing but stare, and dimly 
comprehend that, in come way, she was league* 
arid worlds beyOnd the reach of being moved 
any words that he Could speak. 

He left the borise the next morning, and Fiona 
felt a sort of mournful satisfaction in the idtar 
that she h&d at least done a tardy justice to the* 
ogre by recognizing his worth, in contrast to-the* 
man whose memory she had tried to keep be¬ 
tween her and Stertohold's honest love. 

Flora made several other visits, so that fawns* 
almost winter before she again appeared at the 
cottage. Bhe learned, on her arrival, that she 
and the Dormouse were to spend that seaeota in 
the dull little house as best they might. St. John 
was about setting off for Washington on some- 
political intrigue, and he frankly told his niece- 
that he had ne money to waste; her going could: 
net serve any purpose whatever. 

44 You chose to throw Away your trump oard;. 
and I oari’t help yotf play a hand that has no¬ 
thing higher than the dense in it/’ he said, with, 
grim humor. 
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A TEAR AND A DAY. 


Still the two did not quarrel. Both taoitly felt 
that never, in the whole course of their fotnro 
lives, did they wish to have another buttle. St. 
John was furious to see how haggard and worn 
she looked. She had flung aside her last cbanee 
—she could neither aid him or hereelf any motoe. 
Henceforth, she would be only a bit of disre¬ 
garded household lumber in his eyes. He would 
keep her out of his sight as much as possible, for 
he fancied that she would (p*ow a dreadfully 
skinqy, sharp-featured old-maid in no time; and 
all the religion St. John possessed was a hatred 
of overything ugly, so far a* externals went. 

So he went his way, and Flora sat down to 
look her life in the face. It did not wear a very 
cheerfhl aspect, one must confess; but she was 
brave enough not to make it worse by useless 
repihidgs. 

44 I don’t know what you’ll do here,” sighed 
the Dormouse. 44 If I can’t get back to Florence, 
I’d as soon be where I am; but I don’t know 
what you’ll do ! Oh, Flora! we can have cauli¬ 
flower for dinner every day, now St. John is 
gone. : You’H not mind the smell, will you?” 

Flora assured her that she would not, and the 
Dormouse was comforted. Iudeed, that ni&ht, 
after dinner, at which she bad devoured the 
savory vegetable to her heart’s oontent, she 
waxed very cheerful, and told Flora she thought 
they might be quite happy there. 

“As long as the cauliflowers last,” skid Flora. 

44 And there’s a good many of them,” replied 
the'Dormouse, seriously. 44 We’ll have one, au 
gratm, to-morrow—won’t we, Flo?” 

But, soon after St. John ’k departure, the poor 
Dormouse fell very ill, and remained so for a 
long time, while the cauliflowers lost their fresh¬ 
ness in the cellar. Flora watched over her, and 
learned a good many lessons in the gloom of that 
sick chamber—lessons which enabled her to 
regard existence and its duties in a light far dif¬ 
ferent from that in which she had heretofore 
studied them. 

I think it natural enough that the memory of 
ithe man she hod treated so unworthily should 
lhave grown more and more clear in her mind as 
rtime went on; that all the.noble qualities, in 
'which she had refused to believe while he was 
ty her side, should have appeared still nobler 
In contradistinction to her own evil-dealing. 
Day And night he was in her thoughts, and she 
'believed, at length, that she could take up life 
anew, and make some better use of it, if only 
«he might be permitted*to see him onoe again, 
and beg bis forgiveness for her folly and sin. 

The spring came—the summer. St. John 
vouchsafed occasional brief visits to the cottage; 


at length, one somewhat longer, for he was ob¬ 
liged to come back and bnry the poor Dormouse, 
who faded slowly out of the worid. 

Flora was glad to remember the patient soul’s 
last words, 44 You have been very good to me—’ 
very good! I’m not afraid now—everything 
serins plain 1 God will take care of me where I 
am goipg, and He will take care of you here.” 

The time had been when Flora would have 
smiled in scorn at such faith, or worse still, have 
thrust it from her soul in bitter unbelief; but it 
was not so now; in trying to find comfort and 
repose for the poor Dormouse, during those long 
months of suffering and pain, the priceless gift 
of faith had been vouchsafed her own soul—she 
could never again be utterly desolate or alone 
in this dreary world. 

The Dormouse died, and was buried, and then 
St. John made preparations to leave the cottage. 

44 You will not be back here again, I suppose,” 
Flora said. 

44 1 should think not,” returned he, with a 
shiver. 44 1 may possibly go to Europe this 
autumn; some business arrangements promise 
rather well—but I’ve not much hope! Things 
go against me! I’m growing an elderly man. 
It’s a little hart! that, at my age, there’s no way 
shown; it might have been different. You feel 
that, I hope—weHl not talk about it.” 

44 No,” said Flora. “It could do no good ; It 
would only annoy you for me to say that I am 
sorry I have been a disappointment to you.” 

44 A disappointment! Why, no—” 

St. John stopped short. He was on the brink 
of a rage, and he wiiited to get away, and be 
free of her. If he reproached her, she might 
remind him that he had spent her money. It 
was better to keep up appearanoes, and cling to 
the melancholy, suffering part. 

44 1 have been thinking what I can do,” said 
Flora. 

* Ah !” said he, and sighed, dolorously. 

44 1 have written to my old governess, Mrs. 
Manners, and I think, if we can manage, we 
shall open a small eohool together.” 

44 When d think where you might have been,” 
groaned St. John, beginning to perceive that he 
should not get off without giving her something. 

“The cottage,” pursued Flora, 44 is mine,isn't 
it?” 

“Oh, yes!” snapped he. 

44 Then if, in addition to that, you can let mo 
have a thousand dollars, I will never ask yon for 
| anything more; and I think'fean get on very 
well.” 

This was an easier riddance of her than he 
“ had expected; and they arranged the matter 
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amicably. That night, when Flora went up to 
her room, she remembered that it was just a 
year to the hour from the time w^en Steruhold 
had left her. 

St. John was gone in the morning before she 
went down stairs; but she had secured a check 
for the money she needed, and Mrs. Manners 
would be with her before the end of the week. 

The day went on—a year and a day since she 
had flung aside peace and happiness in her 
wicked blindness. While she sat thinking of it, 
there came to her news that the man she had in¬ 
jured was within reach. Flora felt that, if she 
could hear him pronounce a free pardon, a bles¬ 
sing would go with her in her new career. 

As she wondered if she might send for him, a 
gossiping neighbor brought further news. The 
ogre was ruined—his health broken ; some per¬ 
sons said that his mind was impaired. Flora 
waited no longer than to hear the dismal story. 
She hurried off through the sunset to the castle, 
and entered the gardens by a side-gate, which 
she knew was never locked. 

A turn in the path brought him within view. 
He was standing by a fountain, in the centre of 
the garden, perhaps taking a last view of the 
beautiful haunt he must relinquish She saw 
only how pale and wasted the face was; what a 
hopeless gloom filled the brown eyes, that once 
sparkled and grew glad at sight of her. Sho 
called out; for the first time uttering aloud the 
name she hod so often whispered to herself dur¬ 
ing the past months, 

“ Geoffry! Geoffry I" 

He started back, putting his hand to his fore¬ 
head with a gesture of pain. She ran forward, 
and caught his arm, saying, quickly, 


41 For a year I have waited to ask your pardon; 
night and day have prayed that I might live to 
hear it granted-” 

“ There was no need,” he interrupted, looking 
ajvay from her. “ It was my place to receive 
pardon. I asked it, Flora.” 

“Wait!” she cried. “Don’t speak. Don’t 
iqake me lose my courage! I thought I could 
never tell you the truth, because it would sound 
like a lie mado up to get your fortune; but now— 

“ But now, Flora?” he repealed, his voice 
quickening into wonder. 

“ You have lost it, and l am glad—glad! Oh, 
Geoffry, you asked me once to marry you. I 
ask you now, for l love you. I did always— 
I-” 

Her sentence was again left unfinished; she 
was seized in his arms, pressed to his heart, and 
such a tirado of mad nonsense poured in her ears, 
that she could only sob in ecstasy. 

It was not until the moon oame up and stared 
: at them that they remembered hew late it was. 

; Geoffry gave her his arnv , tod her home. 

I They had talked until thfre was no shadow be- 
[ tween their souls. 

“ I forgot one thing,” he said, suddenly. “ It 
may part us yet.” 

“ What? what?” she asked, eKagM>g oloeer to 
him. 

“ Only that I have not lost a penny ef the for¬ 
tune you hated. Poor F. ira, yet* will be gobbled 
up by the ogre, after all!” 

If she would have uttered any expression, 
either of reproach or shame, there was no op¬ 
portunity. lie was clasping her to his heart 
again, and his lips closed over hers in one long 
kiss of perfect reconciliation and love. 


THE OLD VIRGINIA CHURCH 

BY H. T. SWAIN. 


Hew the whole air Is filled with holm, 
And earth ■sfios 1 llgfcftebed of her care, 
As, beckoned by tbeAufcrant Jane, 

I wander through the fields so fair. 

And pluck ft daisy, or perchance 

Drink from the gentle murmuring rill 
That prattles forth a pleasant strata 
Along the foot of yonder hill. 

Scarce any sound disturbs the calm, 
Which I coaid wish might never cease; 
For one has bad so ranch pf storm 
As to desire eternal peace. 

The world I banish from my heart, 
Whilst, Sinking downward on the sod, 
The spirit, swifter than the lark. 

Is mounting upward to its God. 


Here stands the old dismantled chjprch. 
With moss and ivy creeping fust; 

There the old path up which hato tfod ' 
The generations of the past— 

Who held their quiet, peaceful way . 

Unknown of men, unknowing them, 
And came upon the Sabbath-day 
To hear of Him of Bethlehem. 

Now I stand gazing on the graves 
Where they He still for evermore; 

The fhtheia sleep, and soon shall we 
Best fh >m the tempest's surge and row 
When all the suffering and the pain 
Are ended, and we cease to weep, 

What comfort hath the soul like this— 

“ He giveth His beloved steep T” 
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BT MRS. M. 

Mrs. Crcsst was bo unfortunate as always to 
be taken fbr somebody else. In two cases she 
so completely resembled certain other persons 
as to be almost unable to convince the mistaken 
parties that they were wrong. 

“ But, indeed, my dear, you must be Mrs. 
Sarepta Johnson, of Little Falls, married a year 
ago last July by my cousin, the Rev. Mr. Bigley. 
It is impossible that two persons should re* 
semble each other so exactly.” 

“ Indeed I am not Mrs. Johnson,” was the 
reply, 44 for my name is Cressy; and I was not 
married a year ago last July, for my husband 
has been dead more than two years;” and the 
strangers parsed on, marveling. 

At another time she was greeted with an affec¬ 
tionate kiss from' a slender, sentimental per¬ 
sonage, who nposfrophixed her as “ aunt Polly,” 
and inquired if she had dropped down from the 
moon. For a moment Mrs. Cressy was too in¬ 
dignant to speak. Besides, the reflection upon 
her age, (for who could aunt Polly be but one of 
the ancient ones? and she was only twenty-six,) 
she fancied; the man had purposely insulted her, 
though, when he apologised with all the deli¬ 
cacy and sincerity of a perfect gentleman, of 
course, she took back her unjust suspicions. 
Subsequently, she was shown a likeness of aunt 
Polly, and was obliged to confess that H resem¬ 
bled her, and was quite as youthful. 

Mrs. Creesy was a very pretty woman, petite 
and graceful, much beloved by her friends, and 
admired by gentlemen. During the two years 
of her widowhood, she had lived in seclusion; 
but we cannot mourn forever, so, at the end of 
that time, she began to wear purple and violet 
colors, which, I believe, are esteemed sufficiently 
decorous for h£lf~mourning. 

Mr. Cressyas not considered a rich man 
during his lifetime : but be left his wife twenty i 
thousand dollars, which, with her simple tastes, 
was a very respectable little fortune; and the 
widow would hove been very happy, in spite of 
her loneliness, but for the multitude of unfor¬ 
tunate resemblances that were forced upon her. 

My face must be a very common one,” she 
said, to an old friend, who bad just been narrat¬ 
ing to her how much somebody declared she, 
Mrs. Cressy, looked like somebody elso, 44 her 
very living image,”' was the expression. 
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Y’S DOUBLE. 

A. DENISON. 

11 It is a very sweet one,” wap the response, 
“ And in this case gave a very great and tender 
satisfaction, for the person whom you so much 
resemble, died only a few months ago; and you 

may judge with how much pleasure Mrs. L- 

recognized the likeness of her sister.” 

In due course of time Mrs. Cressy had a lover, 
a pleasant, quiet man, who met her at a party 
given in honor of her only sister, who had lately 
come from the West. Matters progressed smoothly, 
and they were to be married as soon as she 
should return from a visit which she contem¬ 
plated making her sister in Chicago, during the 
summer months. 

44 Business will require me to remain here,” 
said John Appleton, as they parted, “but t 
shall write you, often.” 

44 Here at least I hope I Bball resemble npr 
body,” said the little widow, as she settled her¬ 
self in the great rocking-chair in her sister's 
handsome parlor. Her sister smiled. 

4 It was only this morning my Biddy said your 
face was the very moral of one Mrs. Col. Wil- 
kerson, the lady she last lived with; that you 
were as much alike as two pay , as she express¬ 
ed it.” 

The widow held up her hands in despair. 

44 Even in, Chicagp !”. she murmured; 44 my 
fate pursues me everywhere.’* 

Her troubles commenced in earnest now. 

One day she was summoned into the parlor to 
meet a gentleman, upon whose eard was written, 
44 George Augustus Fitzsimmons.” 

She found a tall, theatrical-looking personage, 

| with an immense mustache, and large, melan- 
| choly eyes ; quite an imposing-looking gentle- 
| man, in fact. 

| 44 1 Bee before me Mm L. K. Cressy,” he said. 

; in a deep, boss voice, 4m*ffng low. 

| 44 That is my name,” was the reply. 

44 Most happy to make your acquaintance; am 
: myself a professional. Do you still sing at — ■ ?“ 

; mentioning the leading theatre. 

44 1 sing?” faltered the little widow, who did 
not know a note of musie. 

“Yes, at-? I am commissioned by our 

manager, to make you a liberal offer, in ease 
your engagement dotes this season.” 

“ A liberal offer! engagement I Why, who do 
you take me fort” she asked, her cheeks flashing. 
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He In his turn looked surprised. 

“ I am certainly talking ^ith Mrs. CrOss^, the 
well-known Vocalist, lately leading lady at Oil¬ 
man’s -” 

“You hare made a mistake, sir,” said the 
little woman, with dignity. “ Sly name is Cressy, 
but I never sang a note in my life, and I cer¬ 
tainly am not an actress.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” responded the gentle¬ 
man, rising, and, with many apologies, he took 
his leave. 

On the same day she received the following 
singular letter, or rather note: 

“ My Diufc L.,—Since I parted from you I 
have been at times very unhappy; but I have at 
last made up mjr mind tb pursue the path of 
duty, and act like an honorable man. It is true 
that your fascinations did blind me to a certain 
extent; but, thank God, it is all over, and you, 
at least, have nothing to complain of. Why 
should I wreck a happy heme? why compro¬ 
mise those who depend upon me? I think you 
are a reasonable woman, and will see, like my¬ 
self, that everything should be broken off—at 
once. Do not write me; you cannot turn my 
purpose. Go your way, and be content with the 
laurels you win. 

“ In hflwtvnnly your friend, 

. . “ J. G. A.” 

The widow read this astounding note over and 
ovet again. 

“J. G. A., 1 * ibe mumui^ed. 44 J. stands for 
John, A. fcr Appleton; it is from New York. 
What can it mean?* 1 and tears of indignation 
started to he* eyta. Should She go with it to 
her sister ? No. JMfy liad said, only yester¬ 
day, that she never had seen so cold a lover; 
she should not have the opportunity of pitying 
her, or even of condemning John Appleton. She 
tfrould think it all oht herself, and then write. 

She did, however, reluctantly confess to her 
sister Nelly, and ihuMUrer the letter. 

“ In all probability it wap intended for the 
other Mrs. Cressy, your Rouble, said she, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“ I might think so; but the Initials, and—New 
York !” replied the pretty widow, with a sigh. 

“ Well, at all events, you can wait a day or 
two. You will certainly get a letter from him to¬ 
day. Didn’t you expect one yesterday ? I won¬ 
der he has not written.” 

The widtfwtook her sister’s advice, and waited 
—two, three days, a week, still no letter. Mrs. 
Cressy made up her mind; she was justly indig¬ 
nant. 

One night thfcy treat to the opera, her sister, 


her sister’B husband, and nerself. The widow 
was nervous and pale, but prettier than ever. 

“Tfo you see that sweet little creature in tko 
box with the Percivals?*’ asked a gentleman of 
Miss Ada Summers, a Chicago belle, who, with 
her mother, was seated on the opposite side of 
the house. 

“Yes; who is she, pray?” 

' “ Her name Is CreSsy.” 

Cressy! you don't say,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Summers, with a glance of disdain'. “ I heard 
she was here.” 

“ Is that the singer f’ ’ queried Ada, with interest. 

“ Why, I don’t kno#. Yes, I shouldn’t bon¬ 
der,” was the reply. 

“ Pray, don’t look at her, the horrid creature,” 
exclaimed the matron, as her daughter levelled 
her opera-glass sgain. “ I pity the Percivals; 
they can’t help it, of course, if she is a relation ; 
but I wouldn’t have brought her here.” 

“ She is pretty, though,” Said Ada. 

44 And a great pity she is,” respo nd ed her mo¬ 
ther. 

The following day Mrs. Cressy brought three 
envelopes to her sister, and threw them excitedly 
on the table. 

“There is some hoax being practiced upon 
me,” she said. “ Head them.” 

Her sister read them. 

“A milliner’s bill of sixty dettsrs; a letter 
threatening a lawsuit, and an anonymous letter. 
My poor Lilly, your double bas become a per¬ 
secutor,” exclaimed her sister Nelly. “ I’ll get 
William to see to it at onoe. It’s entirely too 
bad you should be troubled in this manner. 
We ll have a stop put to it immediately; you 
are actually growing thin.” 

In the meantime far different scenes had been 
enacted in New York, at the residence of Mr. 
John Appleton. He had net been well for seve¬ 
ral weeks previous to the little widow’s depar¬ 
ture. and when she had gone, he snocumbed to 
the nervous prostration that had troubled him, 
and took to his bod. 

For a week he was very ill, So ill that his 
physician almost despaired of his life. With re¬ 
turning strength, however, he began to be anx¬ 
ious with regard to the woman he loved. lie 
had not written her one line; of course he could 
not expect to hear from her. Great was his as¬ 
tonishment, therefore, when, on sitting up for 
the first time, a letter was put into his hands. 
He opened it with eagerness. After all, she had 
waived etiquette, in the greatness and purity of 
her love, and here were sweet words from hor 
own fair hands ! What was his astonishment to 
read the following: 
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“ Mr. John 0. Appleton. 

“ Sir —You need not take the trouble to write 
to me again, even as‘a friend. Our engagement 
id, of course, as if it had never been. 

44 Lilly Noel Cressy." 

The man seemed oonfounded for a moment. 
Ilis pale cheek flushed crimson, and then faded 
to an ashen gray. 

“Good heavens! What does this mean?” he 
cried. . 44 1 never wrote her.” He looked the 
letter over, read it again, and then muttering, 

44 what moukey has been at work here?*’ he fell 
back in his chair, sick in heart as well as body. 

44 Yon must get me well as fast as you can, 
doctor," he said, when his physician came in an 
hour after, 44 1 have Borne business to iittend to 
in Chicago, and I must go before I am a week 
older." 

“ You’re not to travel for a month," said the 
doctor. 44 Why, man, your pulse has gone up to 
a hundred. What has happened ? 1 told you 
to let business alone. Confound it, do you want 
to died?" 

44 1 shall start exactly one week from to-day," 
said John Appleton. 

“Then you are a dead man," said the doctor. 

“Very well,, then, I’ll die," John doggedly 
responded. 

He did start, as he had declared he would. 
His haggard 4ioe and hollow eyes attracted more 
than one,piling glance, and he did indeed look 
like a man whose days were numbered. 

Mrs Cressy had seen her double at last. 8he 
was a small woman, with a bold, handsome face, 
dressed remarkably well, and received a great 
deal of company. Her residence was in the same 
street with Mrs. Cressy, the widow, who now 
regularly sent the letters she received to the 
right number,^ and was troubled no more with 
love messages and duns. 

But the pretty face of the widow had sharpen^ 
a little. The western air did not agree with.her, 
she said, and she longed for New York again, 
she hardly knew why. She still grieved over 
the supposed faithlessness of John Appleton, 


though she would not acknowledge even to her¬ 
self, how well she had loved him. Her sister 
read her secret, however, and pitied her. 

One day, toward nightfall, Mrs. Cressy sat 
rocking thoughtfully forward and back, toying 
with a tiny gold pencil attached to her watch- 
chain, and her sister sat at the window, putting 
the last stitches in a bit of fancy work, and 
glancing now and then at Lilly's sod face. 

Suddenly she looked up. 

44 There's John Appleton !" she cried. 

The widow sprang to her feet, her face illumi¬ 
nated, but as quickly sat down again. 

44 It was he or bis ghost," said her sister. 

44 The resemblanoe was perfect, and there’s the 
door-bell." 

Mrs. Cressy pressed her hand upon her heart, 
and turned her pale face away. Presently, a 
manly voice was heard in the hall, a manly tread, 
and then John Appleton and Lily stood face to face. 

44 Do I look like anybody you ever knewt" he 
I asked, with a wan smile. 

44 John!" her pallid lips faltered. 

44 How could you write me such a cruel note ?" 

44 How could you f " Her voice faltered before 
she could finish the sentence. 

44 1 never wrote you, dear," he said. 44 1 have 
been ill." ^ 

She held out her hand. Ih t W U is no need of 
words. Presently, she brought him the letter. 
He knew the handwriting. 

44 A cousin of mine," he said, 44 who has been 
sadly wild. I hope the poor fe}lew has reformed. 
Ho was, for a time, so I Jh.ave heard, the dupe of 
some designing actress, and this MiBS or Mrs. 
Cressy must, of course, have tyeen.the one. His 
iuitials are like my own^j^^. Be is in the same 
line of business. 

The wedding came off in Chicago. 

On the same night, Mrs. p-essy, the cantatrice, 
warbled in her bird-like ce, at the theatre 
where ske nightly 

44 Thai you’ll insMMWr 

Mrs. Appleton Tememtors her, but bos no 
pleasure in the recollection. * * 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY MRS. MIONON IVONS. 


Sweeter than breath of roses, 
Just bunting into bloom; 

Or tinted applo»b)oasom. 
Yielding a rare perfume. 
Fairer than the radiance. 

The ttan are drilling down; 
Holier than the silence. 

Which It night’s fittest cr own. 


Yea, sweeter, fairer, holier, 

Than aught this world hadi given; 
More sweet, more fair, more holy, 
Than everything bat Heaven, 

Is childhood, with its bsanty, 

Its innocence, its glee. 

Its trusting love and matchless fid til, 
And Christ-like parity. 
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BT MBS. S. 1. GATS, AUTHOR O# “SUB T L-*8 DIABY.” 


Jans to Anna. i 

.4-, August 2,1872. ] 

Onos upon a time, t hree wild girls, who had rid- 
des three miles from the village, and walked three, 
came to a school-house, when, down a lane on the 
left, they saw a high gatebefaiireifeetti. They knew 
that was the opening to the River-et-Mountain 
flurm, where Phoebe lived with her “old man,” 
her eat, her two oows, her pig, and her chicken#. 

They went in at the gate, and swung it to 
after them. It took all three to do it. There 
they were in a track that showed faintly two 
oart-ruts, and the ox-path between. 

After following this a few rods, looking with 
curiosity on the strange scene that, little by 
little, as they advanced to the brow of the hill, 
opened before them, upon river, and behutiful 
river-bank, upon woods, and farms, and hills, 
and upon the mountain, they came where it Was 
all spread out, and they saw with what dignity 
the mountain rose, how gently its southern slope 
came down into the green field, that, in its turn, 
came down toward—toward Phoebe’s garden— 
Phoebe* s house! 

••There’s Phoebe’s house 1 There’s Phoebe’s 
house!” they cried out, and stood stock still to 
see it booking so little, so low, seen from the hill— 
so weather-stained ! 44 Oh, such a little, brown, 

modest, cosy nest,” they eaid, clapping their 
hands, and laughing ill’their gladness. 

“See! ’tisn’t clap-boarded!” 

'When one of them said that, another, the 
writer of this, said, •• It shall be clap-boarded.” * 

The writer of this, speaking to a dark-haired 
man, at a dreadfully littered table in the mid¬ 
dle of the large room, said, 44 And it i* clap- 
boarded, isn’t it?** 

The Man, very slowly raising bis ey«, that 
have a far-away look in them, from his book) 
“ What has been clap-boarded ? I wonder if ft 
is this book of Dr. Hickok?” looking at the 
cover, “this ‘Humanity Immortal; or, Man 
Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed !’ ” 

The writer of this. — 14 No, my dear John 1 
Phoebe’s house, i Hasn’t h been clap-boarded?” 

John , stretching his arms, yawning, coming 
slowly to his feet, “ I suppose it haw. Why?” 

The writer of this 44 Who da : y#u suppose 
did it?” 

John, —“This little wife of mlnOJ* ' 


Jokn*s Wife. —“She didn’t! You did every 
Wt of it yourself. There is Phoebe’s letter, 
Written in *61—that proves it. She says here, 
that she doesn’t have aM the thanking to do ; if 
she had, she thinks her heart would burst open. 
She nays so, John, •burst open’, for it, that is, 
the thanking, is going on all the time. She even 
waked herself and Aaron up with it, one night, 
crying, she thanked you 60 , and saying, 4 Who’d 
’»thought when ’e was here that day, huntin’ 
roue’ arter rocks, that he’d be the one ter du it?* 
She says, when the sun rises, the sun helps her 
to thank you. Only think of this, John !—the 
sun ! She says, all their corn, growing, thanks 
ytftl ; and the cows, she says, we can’t think how 
the oows, both of them, especially Brindle, the 
One that’s got such a contented face, thank you. 
And she wishes I could see all her chickens lift 
up their little stubs of wings, and run in all 
sorts of queer fashions, when they undertake to 
help her thank you.” 

John , clapping his palm to the top of his wife’s , 
head, not knowing that he was blessing her^ f>er- 1 
haps, but he was, * 4 1 think we had better go up 
to see her. I’ll take Dr. Hickok along, tffcal 
will you take?” J 

John't Wife. — 44 I’ll take this dear thing,%iy 
New Testament, Professor Noyes’ translation. U 
is so dear to me !” 

44 It shall- be clap-boarded!” the writer of 
this said that day. “I’ll tell pa and gratidpa 
that it ought to be. That’s what made Phoebe’s 
rheumatism so bad last winter! Great cracks, 
of course!” 

44 See her smoke!” they said. 44 Nobody else 
can have such blue, pretty smoke as that. See 
hutr.ll Tells and eurls!. Ah, see how pretty 
ttcfrythlbg is! There’8 her garden; we can 
dee the rows of things. I can see her hens, 
Where the wood-pile is! She’ll have chickens ! 
Oh, I am in such a hurry to get there! Ah! 
there's Phoebe herself—little, short thing, in the 
door-way, sewing. 8ee her arms go—poor, dili¬ 
gent, hard-working arms! Bless her! Let’s 
wave our handkerchiefs!” 

One of them, the writer of this, had filled 
ber handkerchief with all manner of curious 
toadstools, and the like, by the way. She held 
tbe knots into which she had tied the corners 
bow, in ber left band, but with her right she 
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doffed her white sun-bonnet, and swung that to 
some purpose. 

The face down there was lifted az^d f^xed fry ' 
j ward the brow of the hill, where the girls stood,_ 
I the diligent arms lying still -an the work in hey 
lap. 

“She sees us! She’ll guess who it is, Wetqld 
her ,we should come, you know, and fhe, crying 
because she felt so bad to leave us, s*id w# 
shouldn’t. Now here we are! her? W* 
Phoebe l Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah l” 

It echoed like magic; and one of the girls, 
the writer of this, said she would rather live 
thfre than in forty villages, the ether two re¬ 
sponding heartily, “ So should 11 so should I!” 

The eart and wagon-track wound round the 
hill, to make the descent gradual; but the girls 
Said, “ Let’s go straight down here; won’t it,he 
fcnf No grass to speak of, you see. ?hetbe 
won’t care; Aaron won’t.” 

“ Let’8 ride the rest of the way,” said the 
Writer of this, laughing, and beginning to, break 
a twig off the young, white birch, growing at a 
mek-heap close by. “ Let’s ride horseback.” 

Hpw they laughed, catching Jhe idea { How 
they twisted, and said, “ Oh, it hurt* my 
fingers f” 

4 ‘ “ Oh, so it does mine!” 

“And mine l Ohl” 

Hut they twisted and pulled, wished they had 
JMftfs knife, or Robert’s ; his was always sharp¬ 
est, and cried, “ Oh ! oh t” helping each other, 
pud laughing, shaking the birch, stirring the 
ypek-heap in a way they were, wholly unturned 
to, probably. 

' But they love it, like patient, dumb, living 
creatures, the writer of this thought; and, while 
the rest were getting their horaes ready, ridding 
them of superfluous flapebouts, as one said, addr 
ing, “ Oh, how it hurts P* she restored thestonts 
that hod fallen to their old places on the heap ; 
and, as well as she could, closed the drapery of 
the birch upon the wojunds she had got, faying, 
“Poor tree!” then turned, and was the find to 
jaoupt, because she gave her horse an grooming. 

Yon remember how they pranced ; how badly 
one or more of the horaes behaved ; bow Pbcebe 
laughed until she cried—cried downright hard, 
gnd only with difficulty got over it, even when 
they were *11 at her little door, and the horses 
were left outside, and the bonnets were off. 

She said it wasn’t all the laughing that set her 
to crying. It was in part because she was a* 
glad to see them ; and she supposed in part, toe, 
because she had been “kind o’ taaesome” all 
day. And parts of a good many day* she augr 
posed Bhe’d been kind o’ lonesome, when Aaron 


was at work in the other field, so that she didn’t 
see anything of ’im, from the time he went to 
his work, about six in the morning, until seven J 
o’clock, and sometimes later, at night. Only | 
when he .came home to his dinner. Then he ! 
didn’t stay Jong; went right back. No neigh¬ 
bors in sight, and nobody passing, they lived so 
far ftom the road; and so she didn’t, all that 
tkaa, see anybody but just her kitten, he* pig, 
her hens, and her chickens. And sbe’4 got 
! some of the prettiest, ounningest chickens, she 
added, brightening, opening her snow-white 
table-cloth. 

“ I’d just made my fire, and got my tea-kettle 
: on, and sot down to finish mendin’ Aaron’s pants, 
when I see you,” her face brightening more,and 
more. “ I knew, in a minute, who it wan. Or, 
j I knew you’d be there. Jape, and you, Ann. I 
I couldn’t make out, first, whether the other one 
| waa you, Laury, or Eunice; but I though tit was 
j yon.” 

Through this the girls had interspersed their 
“ Too bads!” their “ Yes, indeeds I" their “ I’m 
glad you have chickens for company—they are 
darlings I” their “ And it is so pleasant here 1 it 
is perfectly beautiful I Why, if we had known 
it was so beautiful, we would have come the very 
next day # and kept coming. Wouldn’t that have 
been awful?'’ 

When, upon her opening the door, they saw the 
inside of her closet shining, they said, “ What a 
neat closet, Phoebe! I knew just how it would 
be, you always hod such nice closets at grand¬ 
pa’s!” 

“And don’t you renumber, Phoebe,” began 
the writer, (let me introduce her to you. Her 
name is Jane—Jane Upton, nee Taylor,) opening 
her eyes very wide, and speaking with round 
•tones. “ Don’t you remember bow you used to 
come up, and put my drawers in order, when 
they were something dreadful to look at ? Don’t 
you rtfa ember?” # 

And Phoebe was too much a .lady, poor, igno¬ 
rant 9 *ryant-girl as *be had b*eu all her days* to 
**y yea i too much something better than the 
mere ordinary lady, to aay no; ao she laughed 
heartily for an answer; then looking back at the 
kitchen-^lock, ns she stood in the door-way, be¬ 
tween that room and “the front room,” where 
we were, a part of the time sitting in her three 
wooden rocking-chair*, and a pari reconnoiter- 
iug, she buttoned her sleeves, saying, “ Jest 
twenty minutes by the clock, aiuce I took out 
my flour-bucket, and my biscuits are baked, and 
on the table. Come, Jane, you set here; Ann, 
you set there * Latrry, yeu may set in Aaron’s 
place—ho won’t be here until seven. 
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Tka girls kept laughing at tha sole -delight of 
having things taste so good ; biscuits with cream 
in them, strawberries from the field, frith aream 
on tfiem; cream in the tea! 44 Dear me 1” they 

•said. 44 There never was anything so good! 
And then it's at your table, you good Phoebe; 
and in such a delicious little out-pf-the-way plooe, 
with a river and a mountain close by.” 

Their village, by-tke-by, Harvorth Common, 
became a village a hundred years before, when 
the power that is in wAter, just snag in the water, 
sometimes in treble and tenor daeta, aa, along 
the banks and in the still places, and sometimes in 
grand bass choruses, as at the Falla. Nowhere 
in oar whole country, had it risen in its activi¬ 
ties, entering oar industries, as it does to-day in 
our new villages on the rivers. So theriver was 
a deep delight to the girls. 

44 Aud we are so glad to see you; this makes 
it better!” they said. 

44 I’m glad if it does. Why, I declare 1 I’ve 
had so much on my mind, that I ha’n’t thought 
of three gentlemen that were along here not long 
before you come.” 

Anna. — 44 Three gentlemen ?” 

Phoebe. — 44 Yes, three of ’em.” 

Jjaura .—“ Young enough for us three?” 

Phatbt .—“Jest about.” 

Jane. — 44 Handsome? Splendid ? I’m going 
to ask this gentleman if-John?” 

John .— 44 What ?” 

Jane. —“ Are you handsome ?—splendid ?” 

John. — 44 1 believe there is one woman that 
thinks so,” wheeling round to face her, his 
elbows on his chair-arms, his fingers interlock¬ 
ing and unlocking. 

Jqju.^“ That must be poor old Molly Kim- 
min, that -everybody is cross to, hut you and 
me. She thinks I shan’t have you a great 
many years, you are so much like am angel all 
though.” 

She has tears in her eyes. She can’t see whe¬ 
ther be has or not; but she doesn’t suppose he 
he*. He has a plenty of them, but keeps them 
•hut back mostly in the lachrymal glands. 

Phoebe.— 44 Wall, they war. They war what I 
eall ban’gome. I guess you’d call ’enhan’some. 
They wore rough ish hats an’ clothee; but they 
warn’t the kind of rough we have here. Not by 
any means 1 They couldn’t be any further from 
another thing that had the same word for it. 
’Twosn’t even the village rough, such as you see 
in your boys, when they go a-fi*ldn\ or*to a 
shoot in’-match. Better than tbit. It was aeli- 
gunt, os Miss Dike’s Biddy would say* One of 
’em was the grandest lookin’ man I ever see.” 

Now I am going to speak to that gentleman 


again, over at his table, forever reading Dr. Hio- 
kok. 44 That’s you, John.” 

John*— 44 What’s me? What are you doing 
there with your pen, ink, and paper, I would 
like to knew ? I’m coming to see.” 

Jane.-—< li No. I am going to cover it with both 
my hands,.so. When it i9 published in the 4 Co- 
lumbiad’—you know what a Colombiad is, sir?— 
you shall see it then. You won't care anything 
about Dr. Hickok then; you’ll read me.’ 

John— 44 Yea.” 

44 He wasAark,” added Phoebe. 44 That is, he 
was dark enongk to have black hair, an’ a plenty 
of it, an’ pretty dark eyee. The next one to him 
was his brother, I guess; but he was a good deal 
lighter, an’ shorter, as’ was quick in all he done, 
lie 'tm smart, though, an’ nice-lookin’—very. 
The other was abort an’ delikit, like a h&n’some, 
tender-like woman. He appeared to be tired. 
He set right down on the platform of the well, 
out there,” pointing out through the open-door, 
before which some hens were drinking, into 
which a proud Chittigong was looking, 44 when 
the others were looking down into the well, draw¬ 
ing some water. I’d carried out a tumbler. Oh ! 
you ha’n’t got half cream enough, Jane ; ner you, 
Ann. I want you all to eat just as much as you 
like on your berries. I want ’em to taste as good 
ns they oan to you. Take some more, Jane. 
You’re such a savin’ girl!—savin’ of other folks' 
comfort, an’ things. I’ve alius noticed that, 
ever senee you was a little thing no higher ’n 
this table. You warn’t any higher’n that when 
I fust went to live at your grandfather’s. There, 
that’s more like it; ain’t it, Ann? Ain’t it, 
Laury ?” 

44 It’s delicious. There never was such a good, 
kind Phoebe 1” 

44 1 don’t know about that. I think ono would 
haf to be pretty bad, not to be a little kind to 
you. The delikit one put something into hie 
water before he drinked it—something out of a 
little bottle be had in a sort of a pouch along 
ever his shoulder.” 

The girls, ill belonging to the temperance so¬ 
ciety, were horrified at Phoebe’s looks, they made 
so painful an addition to her story. 

44 Oh, that’s too bad!” they Baid. 44 Only, 
perhaps, it was some kind of medicine!” 

“ I heerd 'im tell the others they’d a good 
dokl better have brandy in theirn,’tOo. But they 
didn’t have any. They didn’t make any answer 
when ha said it. He poured out considerable.’' 

“Poor fellow!” 

44 1 thought 80 . Poor feller! thought I. You’ve 
got a mother somewhere, in this frorld or the 
next, an', far her sake, let 'er be in which world 
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she will, you ought to be caretol whet you do 
ter yourself.” 

“Yes, indeed, he ought 1 Yea, indeed! end 
especially for his own sake.” 

“ Yes, I liked ’im. I wanted ’im ter stay 
here, an* be took good eare of, an’ sleep in zny 
safe bed,” pointing to the neat bed in the sleep¬ 
ing-room adjoining, “ an’ get stiong. An’ then, 
p'r'aps, he wouldn't need his brandy?” 

“ Where did they go?” 

**Ter the mountain. They asked me about 
the best place to ascend. They used very per¬ 
lite words an* manners all the time. I told ’em, 
and they thanked me, an’ smiled beautitol. Or 
the two that I think were brothers did. The 
other jest lighted up a little. It seemed like 
that—a lighting up, an’ then they went. I'll 
show you just where they struck the bushes, 
and went in.” 

Phoebe pointed, and showed them. Then, 
looking at the clock, and beginning to nnbutton 
her sleeves, she told them that now she “ must 
be doing her chores, and they could go to the 
river, or do anything they wanted to, and could 
there, where there were no books or papers, 
hardly, or-” 

“Books!” the girls said, and with sincerity, 
although they were all three perfect cormorants 
whenever a book appeared. “ We wouldn’t read 
if you would pay us ten dollars an hour!” 

They were hurrying on their beautifully- 
starched, white sun-bonnets, and were already 
outside the door. 

“We’ll let our horses stand here. No, we’ll 
put them by the well; there ! so—their heads 
the same way, toward the fence. Day-day, good 
Phoebe.” 

They waded in among the smooth pebbles and 
clams. They said there never was anything so 
delightful—so delightful! as the wading, the 
scenery, and the fine sunset-sky, they meant. 
They hunted for thin, flat stones, and sent them 
skipping upon the water. They looked once 
more round upon the scene, and were in love 
•with it. They said they were. When, lo! on 
the edge of the cliff, not far above where they 
were, they saw a gentleman standing on the 
very edge, looking like a little, gray Hottentot. 
They said so; so high, with some heavy, white 
douds for a background. 

They were vexed. They said they were. He 
had spoiled their fun; for how could they wade 
and pitch atones, with him up there looking on ! 

One of them, Jane, thought that it made no 
difference} hi* being there. He was, no doubt, 
one of the strangers that called at Phoebe’s. 
They would never see him again, or he them; 


what reason was there that their fun should be 
spoiled ?” 

She said this, hunting after a flat pebble; and, 
when she found one, she sent it skipping; and it 
skipped beautifully, bounding from the water 
four times, she believes. Seeing this, the others 
joined her. And, presently, Anna’s courage rose 
high in proportion to the late sinking. She 
glowed ; her eyes shone. She might have been a 
naiad, she had such grace in the water-edge. She 
said “ it would be nice,” you remember, “ if she 
had the Hottentot down there, to give him a 
ducking.” And then she remembered the story 
of Heylas, out of her mythology, and she laughed. 
She said/ “if we had the Hottentot down here, 
we would serve him as a naiad did Heylas once, 
when the Argonauts were on their way, and he 
came from the ship to get some water. Wouldn't 
that be ton? The big one, that Phoebe thought 
was his brother, would be Hercules, and come to 
find him, and ge calling, ‘Hottentot! Hottentot!’ 
Then we would let him come up, and tell him to 
scud. She guessed he would ; didn’t we?” 

Looking up ine river, where it gave an inward 
bend, not far from them, seated among'the rocks 
and herbs, they saw a gentleman sketching. His 
face, which was bent, was toward them. “ Dear 
mol” even Jane, the imperturbable, said now. 
And this time Anna’s courage succumbed com¬ 
pletely, and did not rise again. But her dismay 
rose high. And so did Laura’s. 

They looked so! they said. “ What if ho 
were to draw them just sol” beginning to put 
their locks in order. Their bonnets were hang* 
| ing on bushes on the shore. 

I But Jane, speedily composing herself, said, 

| “ What if he does draw us ? We sfchll never see 
I it, or him, or he us. What if he dfteet” said she, 

| turning a baby-clam over in Ihe edge of the 
j water, she remembers ; said it without reckless* 
; ness, but feeling simply that it was of no eonse* 
| queace. 

t A few moments later, a whistle- call was heard. 

I The Hottentot had already just disappeared. 

I The gentleman on the rocks, as soon as lie could 
j gather hi* materials, followed, which left the 
| girls at Isifcerty to put on their slioee and stock- 
| ings, and make up their disheveled toilet, gene- 
| rally, before returning to Phcebe. 

I The sun was alroady Oinking low behind the 
[ hills on the opposite shore. The shadows were 
I thickening in the coves, and along the woody 
| banks. Small, gray birds, only now and then 
j speaking a few low words to each other, flitted 
| out and in. A whippoorwill, far away up the 
| river, commenced singing. 

41 Singing 1” Anna said, when Jane used (he 
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word, “ 1 wonder what you call crying, if you 
call that ninging ?” 

Large, blue, very fine eyes we saw then, swim¬ 
ming in tears. Hot spirits had beeu a good way 
above the ordinary lerel, and were now fast 
sinking a good way below it. She sat there with 
the others; wanted to, it was so beautiful; but 
she every now and then preened her palms on her 
ears, to shut out awhile the* bird's crying. 

At last they rose slowly to go to the house, 
often turning as they went, for one more look at 
the fading sky, the deepening shadows along the 
ringing river. 

When they came where Phoebe sat in her door 
hulling strawberries, the said. “ I’d 'a' given 
anything if you’d ben here fifteen minutes ago, 
or ten. There they are now. You eon just see 
their hats goin* over the hill, where you cauie 
down. Their hosses are hitched up in the edge 
of the woods, they told me. They're been here 
agin after water; just as true as you live! They'd 
been where they see you. They ast about you.” 

44 About us?” 

“ Yes. Fust they see your hosses, with their 
heads all turned one Way, by the well. An’ then 
they laughed. I guess they couldn’t help it. I 
trid 'em I guessed they see you when you come 
an’ the middle one said they did ; they 
were on the mountain with their glasses.” 

“ With their glasses ? Oh, horror I What shall 
Wte do?” eried Anna. 

“ Yes, with their glasses. How they did 
laugh; bnt I cC*M aee they tried not to. They 
corns back by tAe rites, it seems; fer the middle 

one-” 

“ He’s tbs* Hottentot, Phcebe,” saM Anna, 
laughing, pouting, her eyes swimming htitdshs. 
44 Don’t call him anything'else. I’m noverling | 
to as long as I live ! What else ?” j 

“ He told the enc that just brightens up, but! 
don’t laugh, thedelikit one, to show me what he’d ! 
done. He looked at his bag, but seemed to be 
too tired, or too indifferunt to take it ont; an’ 
the Hottentot, as yon call ’im, took it out for 
’ini, an’ banded it to me. An’ what do you 
think it waol It was what yon three was doin’ 
down there." 1» 

Anna went down on the floor at that, and 
bunched hUM»«p like ft chicken in despair/ 
saying,' 

“ They’ll be the death of me yet; you see if 
they aren’t!” 

•• There was the river, an* you threw girls was 
in the edge of it, one pitchin’ a stone, one tall 
one. I knew that was you, Ann, and told 4 em so— 
was a mnkin’ the lowest, periMsst bow, almost 
down to the water, to the other two; an’ you, 


Laury, was doin’ somethin’ to your hair; try in’ 
to put it up a little it looked like. It was you, 
Jane, t browin’ the stone. I told them so. An 
when the middle one-” 

“The Hottentot, Phcebe!” from Anna. 

M Wall, when he ast me how 1 knew, I told 
’im it looked like you, all over; an* it was tbh 
way you done your hair; an’ that, if there wa’o't 
but one pitchin’ stones, it was sure to be yd*. 
The tallest one, the one that is so grand, looked 
atic ag’in here, I noticed, an’ smiled, an’ couldn’t 
help it. The mid-” 

“ The Hottentot, my dear I” said Anna, gather¬ 
ing herself up* She had somehow found ever 
so much placidity down there. “Well, and then, 
Phoebe?” 

44 Wall, while the youngest one was puttin’ up 
the pictur’ an’ the grand one was kind o’ wipin' 
his fingers on a white han’kercher, lookin' at the 
hills an’ river, the one you call the Hottentot 
was givin’ me the tumbler, ssyin’ something 
about npoligies, when 1 could see that he wanted 
dreadfhlly to khow who yon was; for he waited, 
an’ then said, ‘The young ladies—are they year 
neighbors, ma’am? Do they live in this neigh¬ 
borhood ?’ 

,4 ‘0h, nol’ says I. ‘Two of ’em,’ says I. 

4 The one I told you was Jane, an’ the one I told 
you was Ann, are sisters, and are Squire James 
Taylor’s daughters, attheCommon—quire a large 
village,' 1 told ’em. • The other, Laury,’ I said, 

4 is a double-cousin of theirn, on her mother’s 
side.’ I told ’em 4 that you was all three the 
gran’daughters of the man I worked for ten 
years before I was married—Hon. James F. Tay¬ 
lor; an’ the gran'daughters, too, of Hon. Nftthan 
Phelps, both of ’em livin’ at the Common,’ I told 
’em. 4 There was an uncle, in New York,’ I told 
’em; ‘a merchant, very rich, JBfiehard Taylor.’ 
I noticed that they all looked at each other thei, 
ms if they knew your uncle Richard, though the 
grand one had been steppin’ away a little to¬ 
ward the track.” 

“You told them ever so much. Phoebe,” said 
Anna. 44 They didn’t look as though they were 
tired of it?” 

“ No, I guess they didn’t I The Inst I told ’em 
was that if they were to see you three, an’ some 
of the girls round here together, they’d see that 
you an’ they warn’t any more alike than if they 
belonged to different climates.” 

She looked pleased at her word climates, as if 
she thought she had done a nice thing iu using 
it. 

44 An’,” pursued she, “I wanted ’em to know 
that you was ladies, an’ tbs daughters an’ gran’- 
daughters, too, of ladies an’ gentlemen, if you 
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did skip stones, an’ poll off your stockin’s sn’ 
shoes-” 

“ How did yon know that we pulled off cur 
stockings and shoes?” asked Anna. 

“ Land ! the one that draws had ’em on a rock 
in his picture. An’ you war all barefooted in 
Us picture—especially yon, Jane.” 

Anna and Laura laughed, but with panic. The 
dfcer, Jane, laughed without panic, helping 
Phoebe hull her strawberries. 

Seeing her unconcern, made Laura say, 44 See 
Jen 1 she don’t trouble her head.” 

Anna Mplictd, 44 Of couose she don’t. That is 
something yon ttefret knew her to do yet. Did 
they listen to what you Aid as if they—why, as 
if they cared anything about it, Phoebe?” 

“ Why, yes! it was partly this that made me 
tell ’em; partly, as I told yon, because I am 
proud of you, an’ Wanted ’em to know who you 

war. For- Ah, bless his 6ld soul in ’itu! 

there comes Aaron. Yon go Into the front-room, 
girls, an’ let him get washed an’ fixed up a little 
before he sees you. He’ll like it better. He's 
ptotid.” 

When those girls went hohie, after two days 
spent at Phoebe's, the first thing they heard, 
before they got their bonnfets off, was, that three 
gentlemen had been them at the tavern ever 
since they went away. The boys’ heads were 
full of it. Their names Were Professor Upton, of 

A-college. Dr. Hill knew him; graduated 

in the same class at A-. The next one was 

his brother, Lawyer Upton, of New York. 44 And 
father says he’s undo Dick's lawyer,” added 
Robert, his eyes big With the intelligence. “ He 
cays he’s heard uncle Dick speak of him mom than 
once. The other one* miss, is an artist. What 
do you think of that? A real artist 1 Paints 
things for the Academy, Dr. Hill says. He sayB, 
Jr* see his name, Oooledge, in the papers. It's 
their vacation, yon See, and they’ re running about. 
They went down to thegulf, to see how the rooks 
match ; over to the Cate place to see tho devil’s 
tMifeks on the rocks. Ain’t it strange, now. sis, 
that the Thomas brook could ever be up them, 
and strong enough, too, to have its pebbles wear 
those places in the rocks? Strangest thing I 
know of. They went to Cawley-pond fishing yes¬ 
terday ; brought back fish for Mrs. Lane to Cook, 
and pond-lilies, a great bunch of them, and gave 
them awny as they went through the village, to 
every child that looked at them, as if they wanted 
onS. They’ve gone now. Went this motoring. 
You’d better have been here, miss, I tell you 
now!” 

Later in the sum m er, Mr, Richard Upton came 
to Harvorth, to visit his friends, and, when he 


went hem, tarried with khn daguerreotypes of 
the nieces. He made a point Of doing it. An¬ 
other point he made was getting the promise that j 

they should come to Mm before Christmas, and j 
Spend some weeks «t his house. Hewasabache- 4 
lor; but he had, for many years, had his estab- 1 
lishment presided over by the widow of a clergy¬ 
man, who had lived and died St Harvorth, an 
accomplished, good woman, near seventy. 

Alihost as taoon as he came, the question began 
I to be asked by Robert, Dick, ahd others (not in- 
j chiding the three nieces) 4id he—what did he 
know about Lawyer Upton of New York. The 
girls listened. In the trsl i ns t an ce, and heard 
him say, in indifferent tones, without change of 
expression, and without looking up from the 
| pencil he was sharpening, that he knew him; 

! hod seen him several times; employed him once 
I or twice, adding, 44 He has been Hern?” 

! 44 Yes l 

44 So Dick tells mo. Pretty good fallow.” 

Humph 1 Robert wanted no mom of that 
44 pretty good fellow I” just as if he wasn’t a—a 
trump—every bit of it I 

44 Don’t get anything here, girts,” said the 
good uncle, drawing on his giovSs to go. 44 Don’t 
got anything for them, Nancy, Jeanette,” speak¬ 
ing earnestly to the girls’ mothers. 44 I^see to • 
that. I know what I want them to have.” 

Brown satins, lightest Una silks that Would 
stand alone, finest of muslins dn£L laces in the 
nicest French embroidery to go with them. There 
eould no kind thing cofrie into Ms heart that he 
did not do it for them; and lie lad the pleasure 
of seeing with what delight they wore them. 

44 Coifcev” he said, one day, 44 1 want yon to go 
with me.” 

They were soon ready, and he took them to 
the exhibition at the Academy. Walking through 
one room, they came to a picture before which 
many persons wfere sitting and standing; when 
they came near enough to see what it was, they 
—even Jane, started, looking up at her uncle. 

As for Anna, she huddled herself down into a 
seat, Whispering faintly to Jane, 44 1 wish Phoebe 
whs here; I front to got under her apron. I 
told you they’d be the death of mo, and they 
will, some day.” 

44 Dear me I dear me I” she Would whisper to 
Jane, who had seated herself by her. 44 1 Want 
to go home. Tell nftoleno.” 

Even Horace Greely doesn’t Wear a more 
placid, benevolent look than uncle did. It was 
capital. Jane began to laugh so, seeing the pla¬ 
cidity, and seeing Anna’s dismay, that she was 
obliged to almost stuff her handkerchief into 
her mouth to beep back an indecent explosion. 
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We got away soon, for Anna kept saying, she 
4 ‘couldn’t stand it!” but it is doubtftil whether 
she felt much better, hearing upole My* ap upon 
« as we touched the side*walk, 44 Everybody was 
there near that picture. 1 saw the artist, Cool- 
edge in a corner; I saw Upton, my lawyer. He 
was almost at yapr^ olboWi Apnfr ” 

44 Dear me I” 

He saw nothing of, thay professor.. He did not 
then know him. But he was somewhere in the 
room, and he thought Jana behaved beautifully. 

Dear! I am doapefatfdyi tired. It is hot 1 
shall suddenly step^r-eMl suddenly jtoiah this 
writing when I bavfe ashed ; my husband one 
question, 

Jane .*— 44 Didn’t yon thtitk 1 behaved beamti* 
fully?” 

The Prof**#**- r 44 Whsa,?” 

Jane .— 44 Qb. dear! I am so tired, l ean t tel! 
you when. And>H ,is .so hot I” 

The Professor .—“So ills. ThegKrlawtUbeout 
ef .school next we$W Let’s ail ga to Harxerth. 


Let's write to James and Anna, and get them to 
meet us with their ohildren.” 

She w^at and got into h^s lap, and talked with 
him about it; about how it is twenty years since 
those .three wild girls went to see Phoebe ; how 
she is forty now, and is beginning to find gray 
hairs, and to be proud of them too, and he forty- 
three, wish plenty of gray hairs mingling with 
the black.. And they both said it seem ed strange 
that all these years, (twenty years to-day, dear, 
since yeur.aad l, on the seme day, were married, 
you to “the Hottentot,” 1 to “the grand one,”) 
that all three years, they have been growing hap¬ 
pier and happier, here in a world where there 
are so many poor, unhappy ones. They said 
they cenldn’t have been se perfectly content, if 
it had not, alb the while, been so well with you 
end James. 

We will take some strong dresses for the girls 
with us. They shell run to their hearts' con* 
tent, an we used Uk 

Adieu, Jans Uptoh. 


A HAY. 

IT BUNK BLVrr. 


A LIGHT crept up the eautem sky, 
Timidly, faintly shining; 

And gave to the clouds that floated by 
A misty, silvery liuing. 

It w» dawning . 

The girlhood we call wor d in g 
A simple garb of glistening gray, 

Her purity adorning. 

And then a glam mi ^ of yellow light. 
Upward came Wokly streaming; 

Till soon a Unanah# I lMk s e height 
Were throng^ tfis fret-top* gleaming. 

It wu thagoMm gad of dap. 

With shining train advancing; 

What kingly splendor decked his way I 
What lights and colon glancing! 

The silvery, tailing clouds were flushed 
With hues that he was flinging; 

The morning pale all ray blushed. 

And earth injpy went singing. 

Bright waters ran^and leapt in air, 

And langhed ff^ealfc on dashing; 

The drops of dew, like diamonds rare, 
Were in the sunbeams flashing. 

The birds sang blithely in the trees. 

The flowers were brightly blooming; 
Their breath was borne upon the breexe, 
The morning air perfuming. 

Together now, jw* asof <ftd, 

The inn and mom went waning. 

With red of rose and.shine of gold. 

To part not till the gloaming. 


Thep, whan adown the far-off west. 

Their wondrous lights were (shimmering; 
When Just above the mountain’s crest, 

A star was faintly gjliamstdng, 

Across the lovely brow of day, 

A purple mist came stealing; 

Ob t sadly pale and still she l*y, 

When vesper bells were pealing. 

The happy birds went singing by. 

Unto their home-nests hieing; 

A shadow stole across the sky— 

The lovely day wee dying, 

■The flowerets nodded on the lea, 

The bees had ceased their humming; 

The sunlight trembled o’er theses, 

And night was softly coming. - 

The sun, far down the distant west, 

With gold and purple glowing, 

Had sunk within the ocean’s breast, 

Of white-capped waters flowing. 

But ere the gleam flnom his robes of light, 
And lordly jewel* glandng, 

Wont o'er thohiUs, quite out of sight, 
While night was swift advancing. 

He sent a kiss on the evening breese, 

That on its way was sighing; 

It whispered softly to the trees, 

* Another day is dying.** 

The day was dead—dead like the yean; 
Dead! beyond all recalling; 

And darkness wept, Us dewy team 
On her lost kingdom felling. 
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BT i. M. DANA. 


Liexix, Edward, and Kate Armitage were fast 
friends, linked together by a common orphan¬ 
age, and a womanly struggle for daily bread. 
All through the first, bright years of theifc youth 
they had toiled side by side—one a* a teacher, 
the other as a copyist—sharing the one meagre 
room, which they called home, and which they 
managed to transform into something not un* 
worthy of the name. Together, they enjoyed 
every chance good which came in the way, and, 
when, the death of a half-forgotten relative placed 
Linie in possession of a small property, away 
4e»n on 44 The Eastern Shore,” there was no 
vexing question of “mine and thine,” to mar 
their rejoicing. Those who had been partners in 
poverty oould not be less in prosperity. 

It was but a trifling legacy after all, for the 
estate, originally a noble one, had dwindled down 
to a few poor acres; but it held an old home¬ 
stead, and the girls thought it would go hard, 
but it should furnish them with, at least, a snug 
resting-place for a year or two. 

44 We will only have to come back, and go to 
work again, if we find that the produce won’t 
support us,” SAid Kate, in one of their many 
talks. 4 4 And, meanwhile, we will have had time 
to breathe.” 

This was their sweetest thought. They had no 
idea that they were so tired till there was a pros¬ 
pect of rest; but now they embraced it with all 
the joy and abandon of unsatiated youth. 

A fierce autumn storm was raging on the morn¬ 
ing they left the city; but no merry tourists, 
starting forth under unolouded sunshine, ever 
carried lighter hearts, or ehatted more gayly 
upon their journey. 

A single friend appeared at the depot to wish 
them God speed. This was Mr. Carroll, a knight 
of the later, nobler chivalry which reveals itself 
in aiding women to help themselves. Otherwise, 
a bachelor of forty-five—a substantial tea-mer¬ 
chant, a school-director, a warm supporter of 
every social reform* and a man of weight and 
influence generally. 

And yet the girls laughed at him. Why, it 
would have been hard to tell. But even as he 
held a hand of each, lamenting the necessity of 
parting, their eyes sparkled with merriment; 
and when, after a feint of departing, he returned 
to lay a huge package of cream-chocolates in, 
418 


| Liszy’s lap, their suppressed ftm threatened to 
burst all bounds of lady-like decorum. Luckily, 

[ anxiety as to his safe exit from the already-start¬ 
ing train cut short their unseemly laughter. 

As the cars whined along through sheets of 
blindiSg rain, which shut out all view of the 
landscape, save an ooeasional corn-field, where 
the ripened tassels tossed wildly like ftineral 
plumes of the dead summer, their conversation 
naturally turned npon this gentleman—the last 
liuk with their old life. 

44 Kate, why is Mr. Oarroll like a cream-choco¬ 
late asked Lisiie, pausing with S dark-brown 
mound of sweetness half-way to fc£r lips. 

44 Because he’s soft t" 

44 Oh, preposterous J” was Limie’s indignant 
exclamation. 44 Why, Kate, I’m ashamed of you. 
You know he isn’t; he’s only demonstrative, and 
that is a good fault in this hard, cold world. Be¬ 
sides, if he were what you insinuate, I have too 
much of the Arab in my nature, to eat a man’s 
salt and then revile him. And I’m sure these 
are a good deal better than salt,” passing the 
bag to Kate, who, with a laugh, helped herself 
liberally. 44 No, our kind friend is like one of 
these comfits, because he is better within than 
without. That is, he has a good heart. Now, 
never say that I cannot make a conundrum.” 

44 Oh, that is it 1” answered wicked Kate, with 
moek gravity. 44 Pray accept my most humble 
apologies for the mistake. But, since you so highly 
appreciate the gentleman's inward virtues, may 
I ask how it is that you do not overlook his out¬ 
ward appearance, and honor yourself by becom¬ 
ing Mrs. Carroll? I'm sure you might have the 
opportunity any day " 

44 Ah, my dear, that’s a transposition of the 
scale—elegant for horse of another color. 1 have 
not straggled through all these years, a slave to 
school-bells and oommittees, to lay my first taste 
of independence at the feet of any man. It is 
only the pampered bird who voluntarily returns 
to its cage, and roy life has not had muoh pan* 
pering. No, thank you. We will have our fling 
at freedom for a while, though it be only free* 
dom to live on baoon and eorn-oakes.” 

44 Bravo!” cried Kate, and immediately t£) 
conversation turned to tbs ftature, and the un¬ 
known home they were nearing. 

Meanwhile, the storm was increasing in vis- 
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lenoe. More and more wildly beat the rain 
against the windows, fiercer and fiercer raged 
the wind, and the garments of passengers, en¬ 
tering at way-side stations, were dripping with 
moisture. But more outward discomfort than 
this was needed to damp the feelings of oar young 
travelers. Once in a while a group of freeh- 
eheeked school-girls came in for a few miles, 
rain-drops glittering upon their disheveled hair, 
fbn sparkling in their eyes, and a perfect chorns 
of merry clatter issuing from their lips. Bnt the 
two demure figures wrapped in water-proof, a 
seat or two behind, felt no envy of their buoy¬ 
ant youth. They, too, had been to sohool—at the 
world*8 hard academy, and it was with spirits in 
true holiday tune, that they drew near the end 
of their journey. 

•• I trust you will find everything comfortable,” 
said the polite agent of the property, as he placed 
them in a carriage, in front of his office, in the 
little town nearest their destination. “ I have 
taken the liberty of engaging an old servant for 
you; indeed,” with a smile. “ I tould not well 
do otherwise, for aunt Debby seems to regard 
herself as a fixture on the estate. She holds 
strongly to the tenet that * possession is nine 
points of the law/ and, even in these days of re¬ 
construction, refuses to show her freedom by 
seeking another home. However, I dare say 
you will be able to manage her nlbsly.” 

A servant already engaged, and an attached 
fomily-eervant at thatl Both girts agreed that 
it was grand. Despite their higlr spirits; they 
were cold and hungry, and a Vision of a rousing 
fire awaiting them, with a supper of delicate bay 
oysters, and crispy-brown waffles, or genuine 
Maryland biscuit and tender chicken, was far 
from being objectionable. 

A straggling avenue of weeping willows, their 
weird branches almost sweeping the ground; a 
litter everywhere of narrow leaves of pale gold ; ! 
an ancient brick mansion of moderate size, half- 
hidden in ivy, and with wood-work which had 
received its last coat of paint in some forgotten 
spring-time. This was Willowdale. 

“Not over cheerful, is it?” said Lizzie; in a 
disappointed tone, as they stood in the porch, 
awaiting an answer to the summons. “ I’m sure 
there arc owls in that ivy.” 

“Oh, Liz, dear! you’re an owl yourself,” 
cried Kate, with assumed vivacity. “ I’m sure 
it is a charming old place. What could look 
oheerfal in a storm like this ? Well, Poppet, 
here we are!” she said, as, in reply tuber last 
vigorous assault upon the wheezy, old, brass 
knocker, a bright little black girl opened the 
door a few inches, and peeped out. “ Where’s 


your grannie?” she continued, guessing rightly 
the child’s relation to the present incumbent. 
“And where's the fire?” 

Granny was not far away. Her great eyes . 
were gleaming a few feet back in the hall, and, 
as the shivering girls pressed in, she came sulkily • 
forward. 

“ ’Pears like we didn’t ’xpect.you, ladies, it’s 
co stormy,” she mumbled, by way of surly 
dpology. 

“’Pears not, indeed!” mimicked Kate, totto 
voce, as they entered a room whose walls were 
almost leperous with dampness, and whose great 
fire-plaoe held the white ashes of a long-extinct 
fire. Then, aloud to the little maid, “What’s 
your name, sis?” 

“Lute,” answered the child, pouting her 
dusky lips. 

“ Well, Lute, see how quickly you can get us 
a fire made here. A rousing one, mind.” 

| How Lizzie thanked her friend for taking com- 
| mand of the situation ! Cold, fatigued, and de¬ 
pressed as she was, she felt entirely unequal to it. 

Ten minutes of patient pacing up and down 
the long room/ with their wet wrappings still on, 
followed, then, half-suffocated with the smoke 
tkat filled the apartment, KAte went over to tlie 
hearth where Lute was down upon all - fours, 
making a bellow® of her puffy cheeks before n 
forlorn hope. 

“Well, Lute, what ails the fire? Why won t 
it burn ?” she asked, cheerfully. 

“ Chips is wet,” was the laconic reply. 

“ Have yon no dry ones ?” 

A negative shake of the woolly head, and a 
fresh application of oxygen, wa9 her only answer. 

“See here, Lute,” said the bright girl, who 
was not to be baffled. • “ I want to know what 
you kindle the fire with when you’re in a hurry 
to get breakfost. Come, tell me.” 

The youngster glanced np quickly, and seeing 
something like mastery in the merry but reso¬ 
lute blue 'bjres above her, muttered the single 
word, “Cobs.” 

“ Heaven knows what they arc!” exclaimed 
the oity*bred girl in aft aside to her friend. “ But 
any combustible short of nitro-glycerine will be 
welcome. Come, child, bring them along; the 
sooner the better. Here, perhaps these will 
hurry you,” and, transferring the remainder c.f 
the chocolate to the dark, little hand, she toot 
her turn at fanning the flickering flame. 

The detieftte confections, which were as u* 
known to the little maid as the guarded fruit • 
the Hesperides, had tbedesired effect. In n f<*<* 
minutes, a royal fire was blazing in the chimney 
roaring and crackling among the mossy logs, a< v 
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sociding forth: waves of light and heat* into*the 
chilly room. Even the grateful tas» whiohsooa 
after made its appearance, must haraowwd some¬ 
thing to their saccharine influence. 

It was while the meal was being, sewed that 
. Lizzie attempted to moke her bargain or allisnoa 
with the reigning power. 

“ I did not intend keeping more than one 
servant; perhaps not that,” she said, after seme 
conversation concerning wages; “but, an Lute 
is your grandchild, I have no otyestion to her 
remaining for the present. 

“’Tisn’t Lute!*’ exclaimed aunt Debby? in¬ 
dignantly. “ ’Course, a lily baby like dat must 
stay with her granny. It’s ’Loose. ’Lonzo's a 
mighty peart young chap, Miss. Make a splen¬ 
did waiter or coachman. He kin make, a dollar 
a day down in the oyster-beds; but I’d rather 
keep him at home. It’s more ’sptotable,” and 
the old woman drew herself up with all the dig- 
nity of a southern matron. 

“ But I don’t need his services/' remonstrated 
Liziy. “ I shall keep neither waiter nor: coach*: 
man.” 

“ How you ladies gwine to gat to town, then ?’• \ 
was her pointed question. 

Both girls smiled. Glad refugee*from the din j 
and bustle of a great city, it won net likely that | 
they would be much tempted by the mild dissi-: 
pation of the little country town. 

“ Wo shall not want to go often, and, when we 
do, we will walk,” answered Liasie, addittg, 
gently but firmly, (< I have told you the terms 
upon which I will keep you and Lute. Yon can 
use your own pleasure about accepting them; 
but I cannot afford to engage your grandson in 
any capacity. You must understand that this 
is decided.” 

Either Lizzie’s unflinching manner convinced 
her that farther pleading would’ be useless, or 
her voluntary admission of poverty astonished 
her beyond the power of speech, for she marched 
directly from the room, wearing, however, an ex¬ 
pression of countenance whioh boded no comfort 
for her young mistress. 

“Well, Lizzie, this ain’t so bad, after all,” 
said Kate, when, half an hour later, they were 
enjoying the light and warmth. “ It seems as if 
we have all the necessaries and luxuries we need. 
Even this jingling old piano—dear me 1 I won¬ 
der who played on it last? I’ll tighten the 
strings, and tune it up to-morrow*, and we will 
liAve one resource mere than we calculated 
on.” 

Lizzie sat upon a rug before the great fire¬ 
place, watching the hickory logs as they were 
slowly transformed into a bed of glowing ootls, 


| and letting the genial warmth and cheer steal 
through her whole nature. 

“Talk about vine and fig-tree,” continued 
Kate, giving a final run over the yellow keys; 
then coming'and dropping down upon the soft 
bear-skin beside her friend; “ bat, on * night 
like this* the ingleside sounds better. Are you 
seeing pictures in the fire, Liz?” she asked, pre¬ 
sently* noticing the dreamy look in her com¬ 
panion’s eyes. “ What are they—does ourebooo* 
late friend figure in them 1” 

The last question was asked slily, with akeen 
glance at Lizzy’s face; but the inopportune* foil¬ 
ing of some embers, and consequent flashing up 
of the fire, might have accounted for the wura 
flush which crept to her very brow. 

“ What a goose you are, Kate!” she exclaimed, 
with a lighi laugh, removing her eyes from the 
fire. “Asif I-” 

Sh* was interrupted by the entrance of aunt 
Debby with a bed-candle. 

41 Which raem you ladies gwine to sleep dn?” 
she ashed, abruptly. 

“ Whichever is most comfortable, auohDehby,” 
answered Lizzie* promptly, $ 

“ Humph I” with a ludicrous shrug of > her 
capacious > shoulders. “ Reckon dar ain't much 
choice. De room ober die is de one Mins Ann 
done die in; but sperits won’t stay shot: up* 
Reckon all da house is ’bout alike.” 

A quick) glance of amusement shot between 
the girls. | then Kate, with twinkling epee, but 
awed voice,, *xeiaisncd, 

“ Savely; aunt Debby, you don't mean to say 
that we arti in anything so grand as a haunted 
house?” 

“ Dun no* Mission’ least said’ssoonest mended. 
On’y me, an’ Lute, and ’Lonzo, when he’s home, 
we sleeps Otit'ober de smoke-house. P’raps you 
white ladies won’t find any illoonvenience; but we 
wouldn’t stand it. Whioh room shall I fix, Miss ?” 

“ The one where you carried our wrappings 
will do as well as any,” answered Lizzie, quietly. 
“ You oan leave (he light burning, and we will 
go when we are ready. This fire is too pleasant 
to leave ytfe Awhile.” 

It was midnight ere they oould tear themselves 
away from its glorious comfort. 

“ Now look out for aunt Debby’s ghost*” said 
Kata, with alight lau^b, as they gained the land¬ 
ing on the way to their chamber. 

“Stop* Kate,” replied Lizzie, pausing, and 
I speaking grawely. “ Don't let us mention that 
nonsense, even in fan. It strikes me that we two 
girls, alone \n a strange house, in a lonesome 
neighborhood, have enough real perils without 
ooi^uring up imaginary ones. We—" 
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A wild, mocking laugh out short her specoh, 
ringing through the lonely fassages, and fairly 
free ling the blood of tlie startled listeners. 

“ Great Heaven ! what is that?” asked Lizzie, 
in a terrified whisper, clinging to her scarcely- 
less frightened companion. 

For oiio awftil moment they stood motionless, 
holding fast to each other; then Kate rallied her 
courage. 

“ Only one of your owls, I guess, lizzie. As 
you say, it won’t do for us to get nervous. We’ve 
undertaken this thing, and we will go through 
with it. See! yonder is the light in our room. 
Now for one brave dash along the hall. Come! 
Quick!” 

A breathless rush of light feet over the echo¬ 
ing floor, and they had gained their shelter; but 
just as the door closed upon their retreating 
figures, that unearthly laugh again resounded 
through tlio house—and this time it had a tono 
of triumph. The girls looked silently into each 
other’s eyes. “Oh, Kate! what is it? It is no 
owl!” gasped Lizzie, at last. Sho was standing 
with her back against the door, and trembling 
like a leaf. 

“Goodness only knows!” answered Kate, with 
lips of ashy whiteness. “ But one thing iscertnin 
—wc'rc in an awful fix. If those darkies only 
slept in tho house, it wouldn't be so bad. But 
all ulono 1 Lizx *». you must make them movo in 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! Yes, if we survive to see its 
light.” 

Gradually they grew calmer, and reason began 
to mssuago their fears, at least those of Lizzie. 

“We never harmed any one who lived hero,” 
she said. “ And why should they disturb us ? 
Let us try to forget it.” 

“ If it wero only a ghost,” began skeptfcnl 
Kate; but she forbore to suggest her more tan¬ 
gible fears—those of robbers and assassins. 

For a while there was no farther disturbance, 
and they were beginning to feel more r.t ease, 
when a rapid succession of groans, footsteps, and 
poundings broke upon the silence of tho night. 
The sounds oudcmly proceeded from the garret 
—a portion of the house as yet unexplored ; but 
both girls, now that they had had time to re¬ 
cover from the first shock, felt that the mystery 
must be explained. It. would .not do to bo over¬ 
come by fear at tho very outset of their house¬ 
keeping. Both were self-reliant women, made 
so by hard experience; and, though Lizzie pos¬ 
sessed less natural courage than her friend, yet, 
when the latter, taking from their baggage a 
small but elegant pistol, said, gravely, while she 
carefully examined the weapon, “Well, Lizzie, 
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this will hav* to be investigated,. and we have 
only ourselves to depend on,” she was ready te 
take the candle and follow. 

Back through tho long hall, and np tho wind¬ 
ing attic-stair they went. Then, just at the top, 
though there was no draught, out went the light, 
leaving them in fearful darkness. For this, how¬ 
ever, they were prepared, and the quick stroko 
of a match, from the box in Liszio’s hand, awol e 
a sudden glow; but, ere they could get the cm • 
die lighted, there was a hasty scuffling of feet 
along tho floor, and its first gleam revealod a 
whito form vanishing in the distance at the end 
of the long room. 

“Ah!” said Kate, setting her lips hard, and 
taking the candle from Lizzie's trembling hand. 
That glimpso of the intruder put her upou her 
mettle, and she advanced boldly to the door 
through which the figure had disappeared. 

As it proved, this opened into a large closet; 
nnd now tho girls were sure that they had the 
offender trapped. But, though they searched 
carefully, turning over nnd over the piles of rub¬ 
bish, tangling their hair in the bunches of thyme 
nnd horchound hanging from the rafters, and 
raising a general commotion among the spiders, 
whoso dusty webs festooned every corner, no¬ 
thing could be found. At length they owned 
themselves baffled, and, returning totkeir room, 
threw their tired forms upon the bed without 
undressing, where, toward morning, they fell 
into a heavy slumber. 

Tho autumn sun rose gloriously after the storm, 
and, under its cheerful beams, every corner of 
their scone of midnight terror was thoroughly 
explored, but wiili no satisfactory result. Plenty 
of old-fashioned garments, quaint furniture, and 
curious nick-nacks were discovered, but no trace 
of the supernatural. Yet no persuasion could 
induco aunt Dcbby to move her bed into the 
1 house. 

“Couldn’t do it, nohow, ladies,” was the un¬ 
wavering reply; and. pitying the abject terror 
she evinced, the girls at last gave it up. 

That night was a repetition of tho previous 
one, tho next of that, and so on for a week. 
Sometimes the disturbance was confined to wild 
sounds of laughter; at others, a sheeted form 
flitted through the passages; but never, with 
all their vigilance, could they follow it beyond 
tho garret closet, where it finally disappeared. 

“ Dal’s de closet whar ole mors Godwin den* 
hang hesclf,” said aunt Debby, dropping her 
deep guttcral voice to a frightened whisper. 

What was to be done? The girls were grow¬ 
ing haggard with excitement and lota of sleep, 
nnd sadly admitted that the present state of 
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things could not continue. Should they relin¬ 
quish their darling scheme, and go back to a life 
of labor and boarding-houses ? Never I There 
was a whole volume of ghost-defying resolution 
in their tones. Apply to the agent? Yes, and 
be laughed at, as a couple of silly, superstitious 
girls. Hire a man to sleep in the house? Then 
good-by to their boasted womanly independence. 
Each plan was vetoed as soon as suggested. 

“I tell you, Lizzie,” said Kate, one morning, 
when they were wearily discussing the situation, 
“ there's nothing like the advice of an old fHend. 
Write to Mr. Carroll.” 

This was not the first time that the idea had 
occurred to them; but, hitherto, each had felt 
disinclination to mention it. 

“ Would you ?” said Lizzie. “ Then you write.” 

“No, you,” and, after some delay, with much 
half-merry chaffing from Kate, Lizzie wrote, giv¬ 
ing a detailed account of their trouble, and ask¬ 
ing his counsel as to their best course in the 
emergency. 

It was on the second evening, as they sat upon 
the benr-skin before the fire, the only comfort¬ 
able place in the house, wondering how many 
nights of terror must elapse ere they heard from 
their friend, and what his answer would be, that 
Lute, answering a stirring knock upon the door, 
ushered in the very object of their speculations. 

How the homely, honest face brightened the 
lonely room l Could it be only one short week' 
since t hoy last beheld its well-known expression 
and odd angularities I “ Oh !” The cry of glad 
surprise burst simultaneously from both girls as 
they sprang eagerly forward to welcome him. 
They did not think his greeting too demonstra¬ 
tive now. Kate's bright eyes were brimming 
with tears of joy, and Lizzie’s hand lay willingly 
enough in his prolonged clasp. 

“Now tell me all about it,” he said, in a tone 
which somehow completely lifted tile burden 
from their shoulders, and, drawing their chairs 
closer to the fireside, they began the recital. 

How the mere telling of it lightened the trou¬ 
ble. They could almost joke about it. As Kate, 
who had been the principal speaker, finished her 
story, he said, quietly, 

“ I will stay to-night, and watch with you ; but 
do not let those negroes suspect my purpose, for I 
fenagino they are at the bottom of the mischief.” 

Accordingly, at ten o’clock, aunt Debby was 
called to bring a light, to show the visitor out, 
the girls following into the hall with merry good- 
bys. 

“ Be sure to eome again soon,” said Lizzie, 
with a parting smile. “ You will have to walk 
fast to catch the traiu.” 


“ And don’t be alarmed if you meet a ghost iu 
the avenue,' 1 added audacious Kate. “Willow- 
dale is said to be haunted.” 

Aunt Debby glared at her. A girl who could 
jest upon such a subject was evidently something 
beyond her comprehension. 

After a ten minutes walk under the leafless 
willows, Mr. Carroll was silently re-admitted, 
and escorted up stairs, to await the opening of 
the performances. 

A-room at the front of the house, half library, 
half dressing-room, commanding a view of the 
long hall, was chosen as the watch-tower. It 
was a strange situation Had any one, a week 
before, predicted such a thing, the girls would 
have met it with derisive laughter, But now, 
though they were fully alive to the irregularity 
of the affair, they were too grateful—had too 
much confidence in their friend, to make any 
prudish demurer. Mr. Carroll, too, though lie 
made no allusion to their anomalous position, 
evidently appreciated it: ho dropped entirely 
that air of light gallantry t which was such a br c 
noir to the girls, and spoke and acted with the 
gravity of an octogenarian. 

But would the noises never begin? If they 
should fail on this one night, what a predica¬ 
ment would they bo in I The girls became eager 
as they had before been fearful. But just as 
they were growing impatient, a slow, muffled step 
was heard ascending the stairs, and, like a flash, 
the patent lantern, brought by Mr. Carroll, was 
darkened, while anxious eyes peered out into 
the surrounding gloom. A window was at the 
opposite end of the hall, and, though not moon¬ 
light, enough light was admitted to reveal a tall 
figure shrouded in white. An instant it paused 
upon thelanding, sending a terrific shriek through 
the echoing passages, then took the way leading 
to the attic. 

“ Now!” exclaimed Mr. Carroll, starting up in 
quick pursuit; but with all their haste they were 
only in time to see it vanish within the closet. 

“ It’8 always the way,” said Kate. “ We can 
follow it no farther.” 

“ We will see,” was the quiet reply, and, en¬ 
tering, he began a thorough investigation. Not 
content with overturning the ancient furniture, 
he examined the very walls. Panel after panel 
of the oaken wainscot resounded to his sharp 
taps. Then one sounded different from the rest 

I * —hollow. 

A gleam of triumph shot into the calm, gray 
eyes. “ Here, Kate, hold the lantern. Don’t be 
frightened, Lizzie,” ho said; then, with a slight 
exertion of manly strength, he burst in the 
worm-eaten wainscot, revealing n small Aperture, 
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wherein, crouching upon the floor, the very pic¬ 
ture of abject terror, with sheet thrown off, and 
hands upheld for mercy, was a negro youth, 
clearly none other than the miscreant ’Lonzo. 

“ You young scoundrel!” exclaimed the victor, 
dragging him forth, while Kate held the lantern 
aloft, and Lizzie stood trembling, half wijh joy 
at the ending of the mystery, and half with pity 
for the frightened offender. 

For an instant Mr. Carroll held him there with 
a grasp like that of a savage conqueror; then the 
magnanimous Christian gentleman asserted him¬ 
self, and the earnest warning and rebuke which 
followed, mingled with words of noble encourage¬ 
ment and entreaty, would have softened a harder 
heart than that of the ignorant black boy who, 
at the close, was sobbing like a baby. 

The affectionate appeal touched another heart. 
And when, ere he left, Mr. Carroll found an 
opportunity to ask that little question which 
had been so long hovering awkwardly upon his 
lips, Lizzie was ready to give up the contest, and 
rest securely in an "honest man's love, finding 
thus her better life. 

“ I have taken the chocolate for the sake of 
the true, sweet cream within,” she said, blush- 
iogly, to her friend, after he had gone; and 


Kate, with a twinkle in her eyes, thnt was not 
all merriment, answered that she had done 
wisely. 

Willowdale, with all its windows thrown open 
to the sunshine, with fresh paper on its mouldy 
walls, and half its gaunt trees replaced by flower¬ 
ing shrubs, is a delightful summer residence. 
There, year by year, the Carrolls forget the cares 
of the city, and there Kate, now a celebrated 
writer, but still, as she says, waiting for her 
cream chocolate, is a beloved guest. Whenever 
a rainy day obliges the children to take the attic 
for their play-ground, there is great sport in a 
certain closet, turning over its treasures of the 
post, and donning old-time finery, while a dark 
hole behind a shattered panel, makes a capital 
place of punishment for naughty dolls, or a not 
less capital place for hide-and-seek. 

Aunt Debby still rules the kitchen, and a 
sprightly maiden called Lute spreads pure white 
linen in the breezy chambers; but the most at¬ 
tached servant about the place, is a young colored 
mnn, whose devotion to his master excites gene¬ 
ral observation. To the children and visitors he 
is known ns Alonzo; but Kate and Lizzie some¬ 
times, between themselves, designate him as— 
Tiie Oiiost op Willowdale. 


THE MAID AND T n E RIVER. 


BY ANNIE A. TKESTON. 


Sadly she steered tlie drifting host, 
Over the ferry, day l»y day, 

Watching the water-cresses float, 
And the river running away, 

With its great heart ever peaceful, 
Swelled to Joy with summer rain, 

And her young soul fall of trouble, 
Only stirred by deeper pain. 

Waiting vainly for the lover, 

Who hod wooed her for his wife; 

As he lingered by the river, 
Poisoning her pure young life. 


Then what wonder that the river, 

Cbme to be her only friend; 

That at last beneath its quiver. 

Her life's failure found its end. 

Still the water ever rushes, 

Though the maid has ceased to weep; 

By the reeds Its song it bushes, 

Mindful of her dreamless sleep. 

ITeedless she of faithless lover. 

Toil, or care, or grief, or pain; 

See the lilies o'er her hover. 

Shielding her from curkms blame. 


AT REST. 


BY SYLVIE A. 8PERRY. 


Smooth back the tangled hair from off her brow; 
Site does not beed ynu now; 

Cross the white hands upon the pulseless breast— 
She is at rest. « 

M ne doeth all things well," the Scriptures say; 
We may not see the way; 

Think only that in Heaven, with Jesus blest, 

She is at rest. 


For woman's life, at best. Is one of pain, 

And death is womau's gain; 

And she lias gone where pain will never eome^ 
To Christ and home 1 

Let this one thought be solace in your gV*f, 
And bring you sweet relief; 

She is at rest—at rest for evermore— 

All sorrow o'er. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

“Does Mr. Ingersoll lire here?” 

Maud had opened the door, and stood in front 
of the young stranger, blushing like a rose, while 
she made a futile effort to conceal the |>overty of 
her home hy blocking up the entrance wiik her 
own person. 

*» Yes, he is in, but—hut engaged, I think.” 

The young gentleman did not seem in the least 
disposed to be sent away by this answer. Ho 
stood for a moment playing with a notty littlo 
cane which he carried in a daintily-gloved hand. 

“ I would like to see him, if he is not specially 
occupied,” he said, smiling pleasantly. “ It is 
a little matter of business, which will not detain 
him a moment.” 

“ Let the young gentleman come in,” said a 
calm voice at Maud’s elbow, and the noble face 
of the old teacher appeared above the girl’s 
shoulder. 

Maud drew aside, blushing vividly, for she 
had recognized the young man, and his presence | 
there surprised and startled her. What could ] 
Sir Charles Oakley want there? j 

«• [ have taken the liberty of calling. That i<, ; 
my young artist friend, Mr. White, informs me : 
that you are a teacher of languages.” 

“Yes, I teach, when pupils are to be had,” 
answerel Tngersoll. “Walk in.” 

The old man spoke with a slightly-hurried 
voice, and Maud saw that he was disturbed hy 
(lie stranger’s sudden appearance. She was her¬ 
self almost breathless with surprise. The man, 
with his suave manner, and elegant attire, was 
a marvel to her. The table, with its red cover, 
stoo l in the center of the room, and near that 
was the old armed-chair. Maud observed, with 
a little thrill of wonder, that her grandfather 
went hurriedly up to the table, and removed the 
old Bible to a shelf of the corner eupboard, 
before lie asked liis visitor to sit down. 

Sir Charles dropped into the great cl air with 
easy grace, and rested his baud on the arm. as 
ho cozily swung his slender cane to and fro while 
talking. 

“ I lmve been thinking of Mexico after I have 
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seen your western country,” he said, dropping 
pleasantly into the business that had brought 
him there. “ Of course r 1 have studied Spanish, 
but have had so little practice in speaking, that 
1 should travel at a disadvantage without some 
preparation. Could you give me a few lessons?” 

The old man had been looking intently in his 
visitor’s face while he spoke. For half a min* 
ute he dropped his eyes, and continued the 
strange reverie in which he had been wrapped. 

44 You were asking something of me, young 
gentleman,” he said. •* Will you repent it? I 
did not quite comprehend.” 

The young man looked surprised, but repeated 
liis question. 

“ 1 am a little rusty in my Spanish, and may 
have use, for it soon. Can you give me lessons ?” 

Again thcold man fixed his eyes on the baronet's 
face, and seemed to debate some question in his 
j mind. lie spoke At last with grave deliberation. 

! “Yes, young gentleman, I will give you les¬ 
sons. How many will you require?” 

The young man’s face lighted up, and lie 
smiled till you might have seen the edges of bis 
white teeth gleam through the fair silkiness of 
his beard. 

44 1 nm much obliged to you, I am sure!” he 
said, leaning back in the great chair, as if it was 
bin intention to prolong the interview. 44 About 
the lessons, that must depend, I fear, on the 
length of my stay in New York; but the uncer¬ 
tainty must be at my expense, of course, you 
know. We will arrange for a quarter.” 

The young man took out a portmonnaic, and 
was unclasping it ; but Mr. Ingersoll made a 
swift, impatient gesture with his hand. 

Not now,” he said. 44 We will speak of that 
another time.” 

The baronet gave a furtive glance around the 
room. With such evident poverty all around 
him, ho could not understand this rejection of 
his money; but when lie turned to urge it upon 
the teacher, the grave, almost stern, face that 
met his, checked the impulse, and, as if he had 
I been forced to the action, he put the portmounuic 
back into his pocket. 
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44 How often, and at what hour will it be con¬ 
venient to receive me,” he questioned. 

44 At any hour, and almost at any time,” an¬ 
swered the old man, vaguely, as if he were think¬ 
ing of something far away. 

44 Grandfather, you forget. Three evenings in 
a week you have a pupil,” whispered Maud, 
eagerly. 

44 True, true!” answered the old man, passing 
a hand over his forehead. 44 Let me Bee, what 
eveningB. 8ay twice in the week. I will reflect, 
and send you word.” 

44 Thank you. I submit the arrangements to 
you. Would it be too much trouble to make out 
a list of books?” 

Maud ran to the cupboard, and brought out a 
clumsy, glass inkstand, a steel pen, rusted at 
the point, and a scrap of paper. The old teacher 
took the pen, and attempted to write; but his 
hand refhsed to work, and lay motionless. At 
last he pushed the paper away. 

44 1 will send the list,” he said. 

The young baronet arose; he had no excuse 
for a longer visit. 44 T will leave my address,” 
he said, and, taking up the pen, he wrote a few 
words on the scrap of paper. 

All tlds time Maud had been standing near I 
the window, restless and disturbed. There was ! 
something in the young man’s manner that | 
brought a sort of unpleasant fascination over 
her. To her inexperience, he seemed a being of 
some other world, a creature to be admired and 
dreaded, but one that she found intensely inter¬ 
esting. 

44 May I ask you for a glass of water?” he said, 
turning to her with a sweet, differential smile. 

Mnud went to the cupboard, took the old glass, 
and, filling it from an earthen pitcher, handed 
it.to the young man. He thanked her, and fell to 
examining the glass with a strange, puzzled look. 

44 Old Venetian, and-” 

Before the young man could complete his sen¬ 
tence, or finish his examination of the glass. Mr. 
Ingersoll came forward, and took it from his 
hand. 

44 Bring another, Maud ; this is too small,” he 
said, dashing the water through the window. 

Mnud filled an humble little tumbler of green¬ 
ish glass, and presented it, almost with tears in 
her eyes. She felt her grandfather’s action ns a 
rebuke, but could not understand what harm 
she liad done in selecting an article that had 
been regarded with pride ever Bince she could 
remember. 

Sir Charles just tasted of the water she gave 
him, and turned to go, a little puzzled, deeply 
interested, and altogether well pleased with the 


success he had met with. On the stairs he found 
little Maggie talking childish motberliness to a 
huge doll, composed of a cradle pillow, folded 
into infantine shape, with a baby’s frock on, and 
the not over-clean pillow-oase streaming down 
as a long under-skirt. 

44 How do you do, Mr gentleman,” said the 
child, pulling down the skirts of her make-be* 
lieve baby with motherly deoorum. 

44 Ah, it is you, my little lass!” said the young 
man, rather pleased with the challenge to a con¬ 
versation. 44 Well, what are you about now?” 

44 Tending baby. Not mar’s—that's work ; but 
my own, own child, that’s just the darlingeet of 
darlings 1” 

44 It is, indeed, a wonderful creature,” taughed 
the baronet, looking down npon the wild little 
damsel with genuine admiration, ae those who 
love pictures feel for the children Murrillo loved 
to paint. 

44 Creature!” repeated Maggie, with high dis¬ 
dain. 44 Where do you find your babies, if this 
precious darling is a creature. Look at her dress 
j now, made a purpose for mar s own baby. Then 
! her feet—only she hasn’t got none, not having 
shoes to put on if she had ; but what’s the odds, 
so long as she wefcrs long skirts. Look now, Mr. 
gentleman, and don’t call her a creature again.” 
Here Maggie lifted up her doll triumphantly. 

44 Very well. What shall I call licr?” 

44 Kitzewifxy! That’s her name,” answered 
Maggie. 

44 A wonderful name. Who gave it ? The young 
lady up yonder?” 

44 What! Our Miss Maud? No, she didn't 
give it. When 1 asked her, she said, ‘Call her 
Bridget, or something like that !* But mar said, 
4 No, bnbys were’n born Irish, leastwise not all 
of ’em : so we’d have a big poetry name, which 
is Kitzewitzy!” 

“Then the young lady would not name your 
baby ? How cruel of her,” said the young man, 
adroitly leading the child bock to the sulject 
that most interested him. 

“ Cruel! What! Our Miss Maud ? She ain’t 
nothing whatsomever of the sort. Only you get 
sick, and see if she is.” 

44 Upon my word it wonld be almost a pleasure 
to try the experiment!” muttered the young man. 

“Only you get poor; have the ends of your 
fingers a sticking out of them lilac gloves; want 
your coat mended, or your stoc^tag8 darned, and 
you’ll see how cruel she is.” 

14 Then you liko Miss Maud ?” 

44 Like her! Just you hear that, Kitzewifxy 1 
He wants to know if we like Miss Maud. Ton 
{ can speak your own mind, darling—do it.” 
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“ Is Kitzewitzy old enough to talk ?” 

“ Yes,’ answered Maggie; “ but she won’t, 
cause she thinks folks must be gooses to ask such 
things.” 

“ WS11, I think so, too.” 

“Do you, Mr. gentleman—earnest, now ?” 

“ Indeed I do. The young lady is very hand¬ 
some.” 

“Handsome! Yon hear that, Ritzy?” cried 
Maggie, beginning to trot her doll to Boston in 
high glee. 

“ A handsome, sweet-” 

Maggie seized the word, and broke into a can¬ 
ter on the way to the Hub. 

“Sweet as maple sugar. Hay! get along 
pony!” 

“ I Rave never seen a more lovely creature,” 
continued the baronet, with* more purpose than 
his light baby talk would seem to warrant, for 
lie knew every word would be repeated by the 
little chatterbox, 

“ Haven’t you.?” cried the child, reining her 
steed up, with Boston in full sight, and holding 
the rag-baby out at arm’s length. “ Here, take 
Ritzy, while I run right up, and tell our Maudie.” 

The young man laughed, dropped n piece of 
gold into the child’s lap, and hurried down 
st Airs, feeling that he had planted his wild oats 
judiciously. 

CHAPTER XV. 

“ Lady, permit me.” 

A gaunt, ill-clad man had advanced to Lady 
Oakley’8 carriage, and held his arm between her ■ 
rich garments and the wheel, for it had rained ! 
in the night, and the streets were muddy. It; | 
happened that her footman was out of the way ; 
for a moment, and this stranger hod assumed 
his place. 

There was somethimg in the man’s voice that 
startled the lady before placing her foot on the 
steps. She turned and looked at him with a 
keen flash of interest. He did not meet her eyes, 
but the face seemed to fascinate her as she 
gazed; there was something painfully worn and 
sad in it that touched her to the heart. 

“ You are very kind,” she said, at last, gather¬ 
ing np her skirts, and stepping into the carriage, 
and, by the motion of her hand, it seemed as if 
she thought to offer him money, but something 
held her hand. She felt that this poor, shabby 
man had some grandeur still lingering in the 
ruins of his life, and respected it. 

“ Have I ever known you before ?” questioned 
the lady, sweetly. “ It seems so, but I cannot 
remember where or how.” 

“ No, lady, you have never known me,” an¬ 


swered the man, in a voice so lingering and pa¬ 
thetic that it thrilled her with strange pity. 
Obeying an impulse which she could neither 
resist or explain, the lady bent toward him, and 
spoke again. 

“ Should you need a friend, or anything that 
—that a friend can give, I shall be glad to thank 
you for this little service. My name is Oakley— 
Lady Oakley ; and my rooms are at the Claren¬ 
don.” 

The man lifted his head now, and Lady Oakley 
saw that his great, black, almost cavernous eyes, 
were full of tears. Before he could answer, a 
young man came out ef the hotel, with a slender 
cane in his hand. Stepping lightly down to the 
pavement, he approached the carriage, bending 
a haughty glance on the mRn who stood by it— 
a glance that took in his whole poverty-stricken 
appearance. Taking him for a beggar, impor¬ 
tuning the lady against her wishes, he turned 
sharply upon him. 

“Step back!” he said. “You are in the 
way!” 

The man thus haughtily, addressed did step 
back a single pace; but he halted there, and 
measured the young baronet from head to foot, 
with a pair of black eyes that seemed to burn 
beneath his stormy brows. 

The young man, proud almost to insolence, 
resented the look, and, before his mother could 
interfere, struck the offender a light blow with 
his cane. 

Quickens lightning, the cane was wrenched 
from his hand, broken in fragments, and cast 
under the horses’ hoofs. 

“I would fling you after it!” said the man. 
Then, all at once, his passion gave way, for an 
old lady, all velvet and ermine, with a long, 
white feather fluttering in her bonnet, came down 
the steps. The two men stood directly before 
her. The one young, with clearly-cut patrician 
features, handsome as a Greek statue; the other, 
tall, powerfully built, but gaunt, and worn with 
the hard passages of life. Each was the type 
of a class, and both were trembling with indig¬ 
nation. 

The old lady looked from one to the other, and 
stopped short upon the pavement, motionless, 
save that her palsied old head kept shaking, and 
her tiny hands were flung out as if to ward off 
some evil. She had seen the broken cane, and 
the wrath that blazed in those two opposing faces. 
Had the blow been given her, she could not have 
withered under it more completely. But the 
dread of a greater evil aroused her 

“ You have not struck him ! You have not 
daredshe said, grasping the baronet’s arm. 
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while her head shock ominously, and her eyes 
were full of terror. “Tell me that you have 
uoL done any thing to make this—this poor man 
angry!” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the baronet, shaking 
off the hold she had fixed upon his arm, which 
* as, after all, feeble as the touch of a butterfly. 

*; Get into the carriage, and drive off. Do you 
wish to get up a scene herein the open street?” 

“A qpene! Oh, Heaven forbid !” gasped the 
old lady, turning to the man whose anger she 
seemed to dread, and speaking in a breathless 
way, “He did not mean it; X am sure he did 
not. There never was a kinder-hearted man 
than Sir Charles. For my sake-” 

An impatient gesture from the m&n broke this 
entreaty short. 

“ For her sake, do be patient—be silent! And 
oh ! if you have any mercy, leave us in peace.” 

“ Mother!” 

The poor little woman looked wearily around. 
She saw astonishment on the face of lady Oakley; 
a scornful sneer on the lips of her grandson. 
She knew well that neither of these persons had 
ever seen her interested in the weak or poverty- 
stricken before, and (ho thought made her trem¬ 
ble. 

“ For her sake go away. She does not know 
that you are living!” 

“ For her sake ; but I warn you.” 

“ No ! no! How can you threaten a woman ? 
Once it was not in your nature to be bo cruel !” 

“Nor is it yet. Go, madam, they are won¬ 
dering what keeps you so lone near a vagabond 
like me.” 

The man made a gesture, as if to lift his hat to 
Lady Oakley ; buL checked himself, and went 
away, with the old hat drawn over his forehead, 
and his poor, worn heart swelling with wrath 
and tenderness. 

“ Well, ladles, having edified the few people 
lounging near with our little war passage, I will 
take my leave,” snid the baronet, lifting his hat. 
“ 1 must say that you, madam, have come out in 
a new character,” he added, with graceful mock¬ 
ery. “ It is the first time that any one has seen 
you as the defender of the down-trodden, I fancy. 
It must be the atmosphere.” 

With these words, in which there was more 
bitterness than the young man usually cared to 
throw into his speech, he walked away, while the 
carriage containing the two ladiea Bwept on to¬ 
ward the Park. 

Old Mrs. Rochester was greatly troubled in 
her mind. The sudden appearance of this man 
bad filled her with absolute terror. Having 
forced himself upon them enoe, he might do it 


again and again, till the memory of her daughter 
was fully aroused. That it might eveu now 
assert itself she dreaded above all things. But 
for this fear she would not have found nerve to 
speak on the subject. 

“Were you much frightened, my love?” she 
forced herself to say, in the softest of Bweet 
tones. 

“ Frightened I No. The violence amounted 
to nothing,” said Lady Oakley. “It was the 
indignity, that poor man felt most, I feel certain. 
A man must have sunk very far when ho can 
receive a blow in the presence of a woman with¬ 
out feeling it. Charles was wrong. The poor 
man had only come forward lo save my dress 
from the mud. Instead of importuning me for 
money, he shrunk even from my gesture, when 
1 thought of offering it.” 

“ Of course he would,” exclaimed the old lady, 
with a little outburst of pride. “ I mean, Ameri¬ 
cans do not receive alms like foreigners,” sbe 
added, toning down the first bit of nature that 
had dawned in her heart for years. 

“ What were you saying to him, mamma? It 
seemed to me that you talked very earnestly,” 
questioned Lady Oakley. 

“ Did 1?” answered the old lady. “ I daresay. 
The truth is, Beatrice, these American roughs, 
as they call them, are a dangerous class. I knew 
, that it waa useless to ask Sir Charles to con¬ 
ciliate the poor fellow, and I did my best. The 
revenge these persons take sometimes, for less 
than a blow like that, is frightful, I am told.” 

“He waa very angry,” said Lady Oakley; 
“but I should not fear him. There is no want 
of feeling under that rough exterior. Once, just 
before Charles came up, I saw tears in his eyes 
—such large, mournful tears; and all because 1 
bad spoken a few kind words to him.” 

“ Indeed!” said Mrs. Rochester, faint with 
dread. 

“ The man interested me,” continued her lady¬ 
ship. “ I would not for the world have seen 
him wounded so. Charles was very rash. 1 
called out, and strove to stop him; but it was all 
done iu a second.” 

“ W’ell! well!” said Mrs. Rochester, striving 
to speak cheerfully. “ I sent him off appeased. 
You have nothing to fear or regret.” 

“ Still I must fear my son’s impetuous temper, 
and I must grieve that he lias insulted an inof¬ 
fensive man; but, perhaps, we may meet him 
again some day.” 

“ Heaven forbkl!” sighed the little lady, feel¬ 
ing herself strangely hemmed in and beset. 
•• Dear me, what are you staring at so?” 

“ That couple on the garden-seat yonder, an 
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•kl man and a girl, the most beautiful creature/’ 
said Lndy Oakley. 

“That girl in the blue merino dress?” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Rochester, putting up her glass. 
“ Dear mo!” 

“ AYlint is it? Do you know her?” 

“Know her! Howshouldl? Yea, she is pretty.” 

“ Trolty ! Why, the girl is absolutely beauti¬ 
ful. And the gentleman.” 

“Gentleman, Beatrice!” 

“ Yes, for poorly as he is dressed, I am sure 
that he is a gentleman. What a noble head he 
has. Strange, isn't it. But all day I have been 
troubled with strange faces, that seem as if they 
must have crossed my life before. Now, that 
is one.” 

“ What—the girl ?” faltered Mrs. Rochester. 

“ No, the man. His noble air—his mournful 
•yes, willhauutme,” said LadyOakley. “ John,” 
•lie addtnl, to the coachman, “ take a turny and 
drive back this way; slowly, remember.” 

The coachman obeyed, and, directly, the ladies 
came in sight of the two persons, who had so 
completely enthralled Lady Oakley's attention 
again. They were still sitting on the garden- 
seat, gazing, with tranquil interest on the pano¬ 
rama of carriages that swept by them. They 
were quite alone, and seemed to be isolated from 
every one. Now and then, a pleasant word or 
two would be exchanged, then they would both 
•ink into silence. 

When thecarriage passed these people a second 
time. Lady Oakley leaned forward, and gazed nt 
them so earnestly, that her eyes caught a glance 
that almost brought a cry to her lips. 

“What—what is the matter, my dear?” ex¬ 
claimed the old lady. 

“ I do not know,” answered Lady Oakley; 
“ but something went through my heart like an 
arrow!” 

Mrs. Rochester looked back for the cause of 
this inexplicable agitation. This time it was her 
turn to cry out. 

“Heavens, Beatrice! what can this mean? 
Sir Charles knows these people. lie lms just 
joined them. See, there he stands, hat in hand, 
before that girl in the blue dress, as if she was 
an empress. What can it mean?” 

“I do not know!" answered -Lady Oakley, 
looking back. “ It seems to me that we are all 
going wild!” 

“ Let us go home. I have had enough of the 
Park for one day,” answered Mrs. Rochester. 
“ As you hint, Beatrice, the place seems haunted.” 

“ To me it is haunted,” answered Beatrice, 
sadly ; “ but only as my dreams have been for 
years and years.” 


“ What do you mean, child ?” 

“ This moment, 1 believe my brother is alive 1” 

“Beatrice 1 What madness! After all these 
years!” 

“Still I believe it; all the more because we 
have never heard from him. He was a proud, 
headstrong, rash man, ready to die or suffer for 
those he loved. Sometimes 1 fear he did suffer 
for us.” 

“ Beatrice!” protested the old woman, and her 
voice was edged with a sharp cry. “ You offend 
me—you wound me with these cruel surmises. 
Have you no regard for the feelings of a mo¬ 
ther ?" 

Lady Oakley was scarcely so much troubled 
by this appeal as might have been expected. She 
hud become accustomed to her mother’s pathos, 
and, to a certain extent, understood its entire 
depth. She answered this appeal with more 
than usual firmness. 

“ Mother, where mystery exists, it is impos¬ 
sible to be content. Some things have happened 
in my life which I have never thoroughly under¬ 
stood. One of them is the fate of my brother. 
You know how he slaved for us—thought for us 
—gave up his life in its first prime for ours. You 
know also how ho disappeared one nfght from our 
old home. You saw him then as I did, shaking 
with agitation, pallid as a ghost, pleading, as it 
seemed to me, for the forgetfulness of some 
wrong, or for love in spite of it. To me there 
was no need of that. He could have done no¬ 
thing which his beautiful unselfishness would 
not have atoned for in my eyes. But what was 
his f.ite ? In what way did he live, if he is alive, 
or die, if we must believe him dead ?” 

Mrs. Rochester did not reply nt once. She 
was paralized by this-burst of feeling in a wo 
man so self-poised and calmly reticent as Bea¬ 
trice had been since the day of her nmrringe 
with Sir diaries Oakley—the head of ono of the 
grandest old families, and one of the wealthiest 
men in England. 

At this period of her life, the half-brother 
who had come up with herself and her mother 
from the ruins of a Southern home, who had 
worked for them, and, as it were, by a miracle, 
won for them the luxuries and position which 
had seemed lost forever, Imd disappeared from 
his home in the darkness of the night, and dis¬ 
appeared forever. That night Beatrice remem¬ 
bered with pain through all her after life, for it 
was blended with another startling event in her 
existence. Only a few hours before her brother 
left his home so suddenly, she had pledged her 
self to become the wifo of Sir Charles Oakley, 
knowing that he loved her with unutter Able devo- 
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tion—feeling that he deserved her love, and 
knowiug, also, that never 911 this earth could it be 
given to him. 

These two events, so foil of pain, lmd gone, 
hand-in-hand, through all the Bplendor and 
power of her after life; and, when her husband 
died, she turned away from all this greatness, 
with a firm resolve to search out the fate of her 
brother, and of one person still more closely 
linked with her youth, whose after life was 
clouded with a mystery deep as that which hung 
about her only relative. 

All this was distasteful, and fraught with anx¬ 
iety to that little, old woman, who had been 
pampered into perfect selfishness, in the luxu¬ 
rious eminence of her daughter's European home, 
and who would gladly have put aw ay every dis¬ 
agreeable thing connected with her previous life, 
oven the fact that she was born An American. 
That she was the mother of an English baronet's 
widow, and the grandmother of the handsome 
young man who held the title now, was glory 
enough for her. Why should she help to rake 
up the ashes of a past life, which had been so 
near to disgrace, and so foil of peril? She had 
rescued herself and her daughter from utter ruin 
then; was she to take up the slmme now, be¬ 
cause a man lmd sacrificed himself once, and was 
suffering now ? The old lady had been a wo¬ 
man of culm, steady nerves once ; but the possi¬ 
bility that these old troubles might be brought 
back upon her flimsy old age, shook, her courage 
now. 


CII AFTER XV. 

Lady Oakley was a proud woman. She prized 
the power of place, and the consciousness of 
personal influence, more than she had regarded 
the wonderful beauty that hod won these things 
for her. But she had none of those parvenu 
tastes that make extravagant luxuries the first 
objects of desire with many people. To her they 
were apart of the stale, secondary belongings 
of her influence, sometimes to be thrown off with 
a sense of relief, as we let pure air into an apart¬ 
ment overladen with perfumes. In coming to 
this country, Beatrice hod sought relief from an 
existence absolutely overburdened with affluence. 
She longed for the repose of absolute simplicity, 
and would gladly have accepted some of the pri¬ 
vations that had disturbed her young life, could 
sbo have token back the freshness of heart which 
made them heard to bear. 

But, with her mother, aU was different. The ] 
highest object she had ever known in life was j 
compassed by personal vanity, not the less in¬ 
tense because it was quiet, and those luxurious j 


surroundings, demanded by a sensuous nattire, 
absorbed in its own gratification. The pride of 
a brilliant mind, and ambitious longings in Bea¬ 
trice, was simple vanity in the mother. Beatrice 
aspired to iufluence men and women; Mrs. Ro¬ 
chester was content to soothe and cajole them. 
Still she had a natural taste for beauty of form 
and eolor, an inordinate craving for luxurious 
surroundings. Tbe highest aspiration of her 
nature was to astonish crowds and groups with 
the splendor which could never pall on her. 

Thus it happened, that the rooms Lady Oakley 
inhabited in the Cl ore ml on were perfect pictures 
in themselves. Even for a week, the old lady 
could not bring herself to a level in this respect 
with common humanity. She hod sold her daugh¬ 
ter for a price, and, so long ns Bhe had the phy¬ 
sical power to enjoy that price, should be paid 
to the utmost. 

Thus it happened, os I have said, that few 
palaces have the elegant comforts with which the 
did woman had surrounded herself, in less than 
a week after she had landed in her native coun¬ 
try. ‘With unrestricted command of money, she 
could do fairy work without limit, if it so pleased 
her. It hall pleased her, and the most dainty 
boudoir of Ashford, surpassing in nothing but 
old pictures, perhaps, the apartments she had 
fitted up in the hotel. 

Beatrice had looked on this arrangement with 
a little good-natured scorn ; but she bad not in¬ 
terfered. If this display pleased her mother, 
she was content with it. Thus, on the morning 
after that ride in the Park, the ladies and Sir 
I Charles were at breakfast together in a little par- 
I lor hung with frosty luce, under colored silk cur¬ 
tains, end covered with a carpet that looked like 
thickly fallen snow, on which blooming flowers 
had been cast almost at random; china that 
seemed too delicate for the touch ; frosted silver, 
And exquisitely-cut crystal glittered on the table, 
while Sir Charles Oakley lounged back in liis 
choir, and Mrs. Rochester pecked daiutily at a 
bird which a hetffty Yankee farmer would have 
swallowed, bones and all, at a single mouthful. 

“My dear Sir Charles!'* said the old lady, 
giving a morsel of her bird to a Skye terrier, 
which stood watching each mouthful that she 
swallowed, with soft brown eyes, that roved and 
shone greedily under the long, yellow hair that 
feel over them. “ My dear Sir Charles, do tell 
me who were those people we saw you talking 
with in the Park yesterday? I really am anx¬ 
ious to know.** 

Sir Charles had a quiet habit of ignoring any 
question which his grandmother might trouble 
him with in careless silence. Just now he called 
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the dog to his corner of the table, and tantalized 
him with a piece of while meat from the breast 
of a spring chicken. 

Mrs. Rochester's head began to vibrate so 
threateningly, that her mite of a blonde break- 
fast-cap quivered like a huge butterfly over her 
puffs and curls. 

“ Charles ! Charles! Don’t! You know how 
careful 1 have to be with that little creature.” 

•* Nonsense, dear gran 1 You are starving 
him 1 There!” 

The bit of white meat dropped ; the terrier’s 
eyes and jaws snapped, and then he was on his 
hind legs, with both paws hanging meekly down, 
begging for more. 

Sir Charles cut another slice, about the size 
and thickness of a common wafer, and held it 
up. The dog gave a leap, so did the old lady, and 
caught him in her arms. 

“There!” she said, laying the pretty animal 
tenderly in the arms of a servant in waiting. 
“ Take him to my boudoir. I—I am surprised, 
Sir Charles, that you will peril his life so, when 
I have told you, over and over again, that over¬ 
feeding makes him ill.” 

The little lady was in earnest now. Though her 
heart was hard os rock, she had a tender place 
in it for the dog, such as granite gives to the toad, 
which it enfolds and buries for years. 

“ Did you tell me? But then I am so forget¬ 
ful !” said the young man, with a careless little 
sneer, which left his lips the moment Lady 
Oakley addressed him. 

“ Your grandmother is not answered yet,” Bhe 
said. “ She was asking you about some persons 
we saw you talking with in the Park yesterday—an 
old gentleman, and a young girl. Who were they ?” 

The color mounted slowly into the young man’s 
face as he answered. 

“ It was a person to whom l have been recom¬ 
mended as a Spanish teacher.” 

“ A Spanish teacher!” exclaimed the lady, evi¬ 
dently surprised. “ Why, yon have no need of 
one.” ■ * ‘ 

“ That is where a mother’s partiality comes in,” 
said Sir Charles, laughing. “ Now, I am getting 
awfhlly rusty in all gentlemanly accomplish¬ 
ments—this among the Test.” 

“What is the teacher’s name?” inquired the 
lady, with a nervous catch of the breath. 

“ Ingersoll.” 

A shade of disappointment crossed Lady Oak¬ 
ley’s face. 

“ I do not know the name,” she said, in a sad, 
musing way. 

The young man heard her, though she spoke 
in an undertone, and broke into a soft laugh. 

i 


“ I did not suppose you would, my lady, in¬ 
asmuch as 1 found him in the forth story of a 
tenement-houBe, in a room so bare of comforts 
that my offer was, in fact, a masked charity.” 

“In the fourth floor of a tenement-house— 
that man and the girl? Does she live with him 
there ?” 

“ I really do not know, as she came into no 
part of our arrangement.” 

“ She is very beautiful—dangerously so,” re¬ 
flected the mother, with a shade of anxiety in 
her look. 

“Is she? I did not particularly observe,” 
said Sir Charles, rising from the table. 

Mrs. Rochester was incapable of understand¬ 
ing a great plan, or a noble act; but a fellow-feel¬ 
ing taught her to detect artifice, as no high- 
minded person could hare done. The red flush 
on the young man's face, the pretence at care¬ 
less ease, aroused all her own inherent cunning. 
She knew that Ingersoll's face was the one that 
had startled her on h4r visit to that tenement- 
house, and also remembered that a young girl 
had been mentioned, more than once, os living 
there, she thought, with him. A certain, vague 
terror, that had seized upon her then, returned 
with force now. Was this the man whose resur- 
rection she dreaded ? Had Sir Charles, by some 
evil chance, gained free access to the house which 
contained that other most dangerous man?” 

While asking these questions of herself, the 
old lady watched her grandson with keen scru¬ 
tiny. She saw that he was amazed by the ques- 
tions that had been asked him—that his grace¬ 
ful ease was all assumed. Here was a new 
source of trouble for her, all springing out of 
Lady Oakley’s obstinate determination to come 
back to her native land. 

While the mother was reflecting, Lady Oakley 
addressed her son again. 

“ Where do you propose taking these Spanish 
lessons, Charles?” she questioned, asif her mind 
had been dwelling on the subject with some so¬ 
licitude. 

“ I scarcely know. There was nothing settled 
about that. In feet, as I have told you, it was 
all a little device to help a poor, struggling family. 
I shall probably pay the old fellow for a quarter 
in advance, and be called away on something. 
Since you have made it of so much importance, 
I begin to feel the whole thing a bore!” 

Lady Oakley seemed a little disappointed with 
this termination of the subject. It had inter¬ 
ested her unaccountabty, and, though free of the 
suspicions that horrified her mother, she oould 
not cast it from her mind. 

“ if you should arrange to take lessons here, 
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I, perhaps, might join you. My Spanish, really, 
is escaping me.” 

44 Here!” cried the young man, casting a half- 
scornful look around the room. 44 You must 
hare a taste for contrasts, when you propose it, 
mother. Why his garments are threadbare— 
Absolutely darned, or patched, or whatever you 
call it.” 

Lady Oakley smiled. She was far above the 
petty pride of claiming any birth or extra re¬ 
finement, save that of a well-bred Republican 
lady. 

44 You ought to remember, Charles, that I was 
married into Ashford, not born there. Darned : 
and even patched clothes are neither a novelty 
or a horror to me.” 

Sir Charles answered, at first with a forced ] 
laugh, then in half-jeering words, the nearest 
approach to disrespect that he had yet dared to 
offer his proud mother. 

44 A new declaration of independence,” he said. 

44 The atmosphere of this free land is haviug its 
effect. What say you, grandmother? Shall we : 
receive this seedy old gentleman here?” 

44 Here! By no means. I could not endure 
it!” answered the old lady, while her little hands 
worked nervously among the folds of her dress. 

44 Think of him, with the odors of a tenement- 
house hanging in his dress, sitting on these cush¬ 
ions, and tramping across this carpet. Beatrice 
did not mean it, I’m sure.” 

44 1 must confess,” rejoined the young man, 

44 my ideas of benevolence did not extend so far. 
So, if my lady mother lias no objection, I will 
drop the old man his money, and all thoughts of; 
his lessons at the same time.” 

Lady Oakley made no reply. She was think¬ 
ing of something so far back in her life, that 
words spoken close by her made no impression, 
The old lady was more keenly on the alert. She 
divined at once that Sir Charles hod feigned in¬ 
difference, in order to free himself from impor¬ 
tunity. 

44 He is going to that house,” she thought, in a! 
panio ; 44 and it is that girl who takes him there. 
Oh, if that wretched person would only take 
himself away.” 

CHAPTER XYI. 

Thi picture progressed famously. It was a 
labor of love to that young artist, and, being so, 
the great genius which had been so long strug¬ 
gling for expression, blazed up, and burnt itself 
on the canvas. Still there was danger that the 
passion which enkindled his genius should baffle 
it also. The perfect loveliness of his ohief sitter; 
the grace that charmed him, seemed so far above 


the reach of his ability, that he was in danger of 
working out all the original strength of his out¬ 
lines ; but here the old gentleman came to his 
aid, and checked this finishing process, while the 
life and power were vivid on the canvas. The 
old man protested, again and again, with truth, 
too, that he was no artist, and had only got a 
little knowledge of pictures at random ; but he 
saved all the telling points in White’s great work 
from over-polish, and, in the process, got to lov¬ 
ing the picture almost as if it had been a living 
thing. 

As this man got interested in the art, he gra¬ 
dually began to trust the artist. At first he 
always came to the sittings, and remained till 
they were over; but he had another pupil now, 
who occasionally dropped in at morning, and 
some unacknowledged feeling of caution made 
the old gentleman more willing that Maud should 
go to the studio with only little Maggie for protec¬ 
tion, than that she should be present while Sir 
Charles Oakley took his fragmentary lessons. 

Little Maggie liked this. She had been charged 
by her mother, in the most earnest way, to take 
good.care of Maud, and liked the dignity of the 
position immensely. 

44 Don’t you never leave her alone one minute,” 
said Mrs. Thorp, to whom the delicacies of social 
life were unknown. “ She’s too liarnsome for 
any gentleman to have a chance to tell her so, 
while we can help it. So you set right down at 
her feet, and keep back their flatterous tongues.” 

Maggie received these directions with her 
great, blue eyes opening wide, and her little fist 
clenched, as if she were ready to give battle on 
the instant. More than once she nodded her 
head approvingly, and resolved, in her valiant 
mite of a heart, to protect the beautiful girl in¬ 
trusted to her so well, that no one should turn 
to look at her in the street, if indignant frowns 
could prevent it—a thing, the child told her mo¬ 
ther, that ever-so-many gentlemen were in the 
habit of doing, when they two went out together. 
That young gentleman with lilac gloves, most of 
any. Somehow that man seemed to be prowling 
about in the streetB all the time, looking at Maud. 
Well, Maggie couldn’t tell just how he did look, 
but Bhe didn’t like it, nohow. 

When this young gentleman’s name was men¬ 
tioned, Mrs. Thorp became greatly exercised. 

44 Look here, Maggie,” said she, laying the 
baby in its cradle, and standing up the better to 
impress her words on the child, 44 when that 
English big-bug is about, just you keep every 
eye in your head wide open. In my opinion he's 
a wolf.” 

“What—what’s that?” said Maggie, startled 
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by the fierce emphasis laid on the word. “ What 
is a wolf, mar?” 

“A creature that worries and bites folks?” 

“ Dear me !” 

41 That prowls around lien-coops, as this Eng¬ 
lish fellow prowls around tenement-houses, that 
hare rich girls as Maud in ’em !” 

44 Oh, the wretch 1” exclaimed Maggie. 

44 Keep your eyes—all your eyes, on him, 
Maggie.” 

.Maggie put her hands up to her head, os if 
impelled to count up her supply of optics at once. 

44 Don't even let yourself wink when he’s 
about,” said the matron. 

Maggie strained her eyes, till the white lids 
almost disappeared. Mrs. Thorp fiuished by a 
solemn confidential admonition. 

44 Remember, my child,” she said, 44 we are 
the oldest inhabitants of this house. People 
look tip to us.” 

Here Maggie let her eyelids loose for a mo¬ 
ment, and nodded her head. 

44 They know that we are the only family that 
Mr. Ingersoll, who is a gentleman every inch of 
him. 'socintes with, as the equal of himself.” 

44 Ves, they ought ter know that, cause he 
does,” said Maggie. 

44 They know when gentlemen or ladies come 
to these premises, it’s always here they stop,” ! 
said the mother. j 

44 Just so, mar. True as a book.” 

44 Therefore, Maggie!” j 

44 Yes, therefore!” j 

Maggie liked the word, and repeated it with j 
emphasis. 

44 Therefore, Maggie, take wonderftil good care 
of Miss Maud. She’s innercent as a child ; 
don’t know no more of the sinftilness of this 
wicked world than a white lily, brought up in 
the shade.” 

44 Adzacly,” said Maggie. 

44 So remember your promise, dear, and always 
respect your father and mother 1” 

Maggie received this little digression with pro¬ 
found respect, and replied earnestly. 

44 Well, mar, I do that! Now, don’t I?” 

44 You must, Maggie, because it’s Screpter, 
every word of it.” 

44 dh, my ! I never knew that! Scriptnr is it ?” 

44 So yon attend to what I say, ’cause, he that 
doesn’t obey his parents—she either, remember— 
is in danger of-” 

44 Of what?** said Maggie, terribly impressed 
by lie mother’s solemnity. 

“Fire!” answered the dnme, leaving out the 
stronger word, out of respect to Maggie’s tender 
age. 


Maggie gavs a little jump back from the stove 
and hurriedly turned over the folds of her dress, 
sniffing suspiciously, but finding neither smoke 
nor smell of burning, subsided into a listening 
attitude again. 

“You can go now. I hear Miss Maud a-com- 
ing down stairs; but, remember,” said the ma¬ 
tron, impressing each word with her outstretched 
finger. 

“I will,” answered Maggie, waving her own 
tiny fore-finger. 

“Maggie, dear—are yon ready?” 

It was Maud Ingersoll's voice—and Maud her¬ 
self stood on the threshold, fresh and blooming 
as a whole armful of wild roses. 

44 Here I am, Maudie, all ready. Good-by, 
mar. I’ll remember.” 

Maggie did remember just as long as it was 
possible for her to keep awake; but the day was 
rather warm, and the studio more than usually 
quiet. The constant motion of that little brush, 
so swift, yet so monotonous, was like a lullaby 
to her. At first she forgot her promise, and be¬ 
gan to wink; then the white lids, so transparent 
that you could almost seearinge of azure under¬ 
neath, drooped, and their long, brown lashes 
curled together. By degrees the little girl set¬ 
tled down in a new position, that threatened to 
spoil the grouping. 

44 Shall I wake her?” said Maud, stooping a 
little. 

44 Not for the world! Poor thing! let her 
sleep!” 

A bright rush of color swept up to the young 
man’s face, and for a minute or two be dashed 
away at his canvas as if he meant to finish the 
picture during the next two minutes. 

By-and-by the brush was laid down with the 
pallet, and young White stole softly toward the 
platform on which Maud sat, with the sleeping 
child at her feet. 

44 Wouldn't you like to take a look at your¬ 
self?” he said, softly, and blushing like a girl. 

Maud looked down at the sleeping child, and 
shook her head a little regretfully. 

44 She won’t wake. See, now, I will rest her 
down on this.” 

White took the cushion from a ponderous old 
chair, and lifting the child’s head, laid her softly 
upon it. Then Maud softly disengaged her skirt*, 
and went uplo the easel, shrinking, and delight¬ 
fully afraid that something mysterious was about 
to happen. 

“It does not do you the least jnstice, of 
course,” he said, looking iuto her eyes. “Bnt. 
no one could expect that.” 

44 But it does, indeed! I never was half to 
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lovely,’* eke answered, in a sweet, breathless 
way. 

Lovely! I think- No, I will not tell you 

what I think.” 

Maud looked at him in innocent wonder, a 
moment, before her eyelids had drooped under 
his ardent gaze, now they opened wide. White 
seemed almost angry with himself, perhaps with 
her. He saw that she was startled, and took her 
hand so geutly, that she would not have known 
it but for the strange thrill that went, like a flash 
of wine, through her veins. 

“ Yes, Maud, I will tell you.” 

The girl began to tremble, as a flower shakes 
when the dew falls into its heart. She could not 
have lifted her eyes for the world. 

“Maud!” 

Her lips grew red os pomegranate blossoms, 
and distilled a little, as they do, when honey¬ 
bees rifle them. 

“Maud, am I making you angry?” 

“No!” Her whisper was low and sweet. 

“Should I make you very angry if—if I said, 
Maud Ingersoll, I love you better than myself, 
better than anything on this broad earth. Look 
up, darling, and say that you are not really 
angry because I love you so.” 


She did look up, only for an instant, the next 
he held her close to his heart, so close that she 
could feel it heaving against his breast like a 
bird so full of soug that it pants to soar and give 
its music to the world. 

“ Do you—do you guess how I love you?” 

The girl said, “yes;” but the sweet word for 
which he listened, was scarcely more than a de¬ 
licious sigh. 

“And you love me? Say it just this once, ^ 
so long to hear it.” 

“ I—l can’t—I- Yes, 1 do—I do!” 

“Thank God! Oh, my darling—my wife!” 

Again that thrill went through her, exquisite 
even to pain. 

“Your wife!” she said, in a soft, dreamy 
whisper. “How strange! How strange!” 

“ It does seem strange that human beings can 
bo so happy,” he answered. “ You are happy, 
darling?” 

“Very happy!” 

With kisses burning on his lips he sought hers; 
she made a faint, trembling struggle, and then, 
with a little cry of distress, broke from his arms. 

Little Maggie had awoke, and sitting up on 
the cushion, was gazing at them with nil her 
might. (to bx ooktikued.) 


IN T II E ARBO^. 

B T ROgK OKBANIVM. 


Pot a«Ide the trailing fullness of the Summer's heavy viue, 

With it* prophesy of harvest, and its rul»y-colored wine; 

Let the crystal sunshine filter on jour shoulder and your brow* 

While I read from out the future, as it seenicth to me now. 

From the yellow-hearted heaven all its glories westward 
burn. 

And you follow with yonr fancy ns yonr busy glances turn. 

With a Wordless vow upon yon, wheie Its purple cui talus 
fold, 

You wl 1 snr to a triple miser, and will gather up his gold. 

The: e is strength upon your forehead, with its fervent pur¬ 
pose set, 

But the fnintly swooping lashes with a maiden tear are wet. 

And a enrse that falter* breathless on the lips that, voiceless, 
sj^ak. 

Is the m.rror of a bosom woman-strong and woman-weak, 


You have sworn to scathe the borders of a long-contested. . 
field; 

You will bear away its trophies on your banner and your 
shield; 

You w 111 twine yonr hero-laurels In a chaplet-gilt of gret-n. 

And the harvest-glow shall whiten it to lay before your queer. 

Bind yonr fancy fora moment, for the light has crossed yin e 
bmw, 

And the shadows of the H’acs throw their mantle o’er ns now, 

A» the girdle of a sorrow may unfnrl its dark eclipse 

L’er the wine of coming conquest shall bo wet upon your lips. 

Yet I my, with all the fnllnem of a word that cannot die, 

There's a crescent for yonr earnest, looming up nga net the 
sky, 

And before the golden billows shall bo folded in the west. 

It shall hear the golden fullness, like a jewel, on it* broiut. 


A BETTER LAND. 


Thank God, there is a " better land,” 
Beyond the dreary tomb; 

Where Sorrow's cup Is never drained, 
And joys eternal bloom! 


There, when my weary task is dona, 
And life's last page complete, 

•h ! shall' I wander still alone 
In Heaven's golden street? 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 


We give first, this month, a pretty, stylish, and 
effective costume in percale. The under-skirt is 



perfectly plain, and the material is striped per¬ 
cale—our design calls for a buff and blue percale. 
The over-dress is of solid blue percale, and is 
made in a Polonaise, rounding off short in front, 
like a short basque, to the waist. The long 
apron-front is cut entirely separate, is put upon 
a waistband, and worn as an apron under 
the Polonaise. The whole is trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle, four inches wide, headed with a 
narrow bias band of the material, stitched down 
with the machine. Sleeves tight to the elbow, 
with a plaited ruffle, six inches wide, at the back 
of the sleeve, rounding off to three inches on the 
inside of the arm The bodice is cut heart- 
shaped in front, and a collaret of Swiss muslin, 
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edged with Valencia lace, is worn with the dress. 
On the left side a sash, made of the blue percale, 
is worn, consisting of one long loop, and two 
ends. Six yards of striped material for the 
under-skirt, and nine yards of plain blue will 
be required. Percales can be bought from 
twenty-five to fifty cents per yard. 

Next we give a breakfast-dress, also of striped 
percale, one of the narrow black and white, 
brown and white, or any other color. So numer¬ 
ous and pretty are they, that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to select one that will not make a charming 
breakfast-wrapper. The trimming is of a solid 
color, corresponding with the color of the stripe 
in the material, and is cut on the bios, and 



stitched on as seen in the cut. Coat-sleeves, 
with a deep cuff of the same, moulds covered for 
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Che buttons. The shape of the wrapper is gored 
in front, and Allied into the waist at the back. 
The pockets may either be entirely of the solid 
color or striped, as in the design, with the 
pointed lappet falling over. Ten yards of striped 
percale, and one and a half yards of solid color, 
will be required. 

Next, we give a dress for a little girl of from 
ten to twelve years. It is made of a solid pink 
percale, trimmed with gray of the same material. 
The skirt is made plain, and of the pink ma¬ 



terial, and is ornamented with a flounce, cut 
straight, and put on in side plaiting, with a 
heading, separated by a narrow bias band of the 
pink. The flounce is of Gray. The waist is plain, 
with narrow coat-sleeves. Over this waist is 
made an apron, with bretelles. The apron is 
trimmed with a plaiting of the gray, three inohea 
deep, to correspond with the skirt. A bow and 
ends, of gray, aTe added at the back, where the 
apron fastens. Six yards of pink percale, and 
four yards of gray, will be required. 

We also give the front and back view of a 


pretty sailor jacket, for a little boy from six to 
eight years old. It is of gray, or navy-blue 
flannel, trimmed with black braid, edged with 



white. Fine white flannel, trimmed in the same 
way, with Knickerbocker pants, makes a hand¬ 
some suit for a boy of this age. 



We conclude wiih a dress of white pique, for s 
little miss from twelve to fourteen years. Th« 
skirt is trimmed with a goffered flounce of per 



cale, six inches deep; over this is added a second 
flounce, scalloped on the edge, and bound with/ 
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a soft braid, put on with a cord, forming n head¬ 
ing to stand-up. This second flounce is to be 
four inches deep, and two inches for the head¬ 
ing and cord ; to be made of the white percale. 
The basque is cut quite long, scalloped and bound 
to match the skirt. Coat-sleeves, with a turned- 
back cuff; square, sailor oollar, and at the back 


a nude of black velvet ribbon. If preferred, the 
binding of the flounces aud of the scallops of 
the basque may be of black worsted braid, which 
washes well, or the whole may be trimmed with 
Hamburg-worked flouncings. Eight yards of 
pique, and two yards of white peroale, or Vic¬ 
toria lawn, for the flouncing. 


WALL-POCKET. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER 



Materials: Gray ticking or linen, white flan¬ 
nel, red woolen, middle-sized cord, red woolen 
tape, one and a quarter inch wide, red, Berlin 
wool, and silk. 

This pocket is suitable to be hung up in a 
dressing or housekeepers room. It is large 
enough to hold a neat ironing-board for ironing 
small articles, such as ribbons, collars, cuffs, etc. 
The small pocket at the top is to hold the iron- 
holder, a cloth, sponge, etc., for damping the 
required articles The pocket requires three 
pieces of gray ticking, each eleven inches wi le, 
the back part twentv-six inches high, the large 
pocket part twenty inches high, and the small 


one eight inches high. The corners at the upper 
short side of the largest part and the small 
pocket part are each cut off from four inches in 
the height to Bix and a half inches in the width 
at the upper edge; on the pocket part the upper 
edge is rounded out one and a half inch, and 
bound with red woolen tape. A like binding 
ed?es the large pocket, rounded out also one and 
a half inch deep. Both pockets are embroidered 
in red woolen cord, or narrow braid. The edges 
are stitched firmly together, and trimmed with a 
quilling of red braid. Bows of red braid complete 
the ornamentation. Two loops of red cord are 
sewn at the upper corners to suspend the pocket. 
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INFANTS’ SHOES 


BY MBS. J A N B W1AVEB. 



These pretty shoes may be made of quilted j or velvet, embroidered with silk, and bordered 


satin, and bound with velvet, or of plain silk, 1 with fur. 


CAMBRIDGE JACKET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THB CAMBRIDGE JACKET. 
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FEATHER-FAN AND HAND-GLASS. 


BY MBS. J A N1 WIAY1B. 



Materials for Hand-Glass: Pine oone, acorns, 
fir-apples. 

The border round this glass is of the well- ■ 
known mosaic, so much admired by some of our 
readers, with the new addition of juniper-berries. 
These are each strung on a wire stalk one and a . 
half inch long, the end of which is bent over to j 
prevent the berry from slipping off: the stalk ] 
is then to be twisted over with brown silk. ! 
Five or six berries give the required bunches , 
seen. The border, two and a half inches wide, 
is sewn in the usual way on a cardboard frame, j 
one and a quarter inch wide. The border, in \ 
this instance, is purely ornamental, as the glass j 
must, of course, be firmly fixed into a strong j 
wooden frame, upon which the border, made to \ 
the exact size and shape, is glued. The handle.) 
is of <.arved weod. 


Materials for Feather-Fan: Cardboard, the 
white breast feather of s turkey, thick flower 
wire, glass, and steel beads. 

The foundation of this fan is of two circles of 
cardboard, measuring three and a half inches in 
diameter, and covered with white glazed calico. 
The feathers must be washed in lukewarm soap- 
and-water, and dried. They are then sewn to the 
foundation; care being taken to choose the sizes, 
so as to preserve the shape of the fan. The feath¬ 
ers at the edges measure inches long, so that 
the fan, when complete, is 9 inches in diameter. 
The handle is of strong wire, twisted over tightly 
with ribbon, and again twisted over with strings 
of beads. Each side of the foundation is orna¬ 
mented with a large rosette of quilled ribbon of 
two shades, finished with a button covered with 
silk, and ornamented with beads. 


EDGING. 
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LADIES 1 UNDER-VEST AND TRIMMING, KNITTED, 


BT MBS. JANB V1AYIB. 



Materials: Two ounces split zephyr, white, 
five small bone knitting-needles. 

Cast on 300 stitches, divided equally over 
four pins, as for a stocking. Knit four rows 
plain. 

6th Row: Make one, slip one, knit one, pass 
the slipped stitch over. Repeat. 

6th to 11th Rows: Knitted plain. In knitting 
the last of these six rows, a stitch of the cast-on 
stitches must be caught up, and worked off with 
each stitch of the row in progress. This forms 
the pointed double edge. 



Now work 220 rows, each row consisting of 
knit two, purl two, as for ordinary ribbed knit¬ 
ting. This reaches to the armhole. Now divide 
the stitches in equal numbers on two pins, and 
continue the ribbed knitting in rows backward 
and forward on each separate part, for 110 rows, 
then cast off all but sixteen stitches at the end 
of eaoh part, and work these sixteen stitches in 
rows backward and forward in plain knitting, for 
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110 rows, then join it to the opposite side of the 
vest. This forms the shoulder-strap. For the 
sleeve cast on twenty-two stitches, and work 
backward and forward in plain knitting, until 
you have the length required for the armhole. 
In casting off, with every stitch, catch up one 
stitch of the side-edge. This will form the gusset. 
The sleeve may then be sewn or knitted to the 
armhole. 

Edge — Abbreviations. —K, knit; P, purl; S, 
slip; M, make ; KT6, knit two together at the 
back. 

Knitting two together at back is done thus:— 
Put the wool in front of the pin as for purling, 
insert the pin through the two stitches (passing 
it under the left-hand pin, instead of over, as in 
purling) and knit them off together. 

Cast, on nine stitches. 

1st Row: S two, K two, M one, KTB, M three, 
KTB, K one. 

2nd Row : M one, KTB, K one, P one, K three, 
M one, KTB, V two. 

3rd Row : S two, K two, M one, JITB, K five. 

4th Row: M one, KTB, K five, M one, KTB, 
P two. 

5th and 6th rows: Like the 8rd and 4th rows. 

7th Row: S two, K two, M one, KTB, K two, 
M three, KTB, K one. 

8th Row: M one, KTB, K one, P one, K five, 
M one, KTB, P two. 
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9th Row: S two, K two, M one, ETB, P two, 
K fire. 

10th Row: K nine, M one, KTB, P two. 

11th Row: S two, K two, M one, ETB, M 
three, ETB. 

The five stitches remaining are to be cast off 


thus:—Slip three on to the right-hand pin, pass 
the fifth over the fourth, tako the third back on 
to the left-hand pin, pass the fourth over it ; 
take the second, pass the third over it, tako the 
first, pass the second over it. The stitch now re¬ 
maining is knitted plain. Repeat from 2nd row. 


LADY’S LINEN COLLAR-BORDER IN FULL SIZE. 


B Y MBS. 


JANS W BAYER. 



Our design shows the trimming in the full 
size. It is of a strip of linen, edged on either 
side with crossway stripes of black-and-white 


striped cambric, and herring-boned with black 
ingrain cotton. This collar is suitable for slight 
mourning. 


BORDER IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This pattern in border embroidery is worked $ pretty, and suitable for ornamenting jackets 
in two shades of purse-silk. It is very neat and > dresses, etc. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Dress and its Uses. —One of our English contemporaries 
begins a philippic against the manners of the age, by asserting 
that M the devotees of fiishion may be defined as a class of 
would-be refined people, struggling perpetually to separate 
themselves from the fancied vulgar.” It seems to us this 
is but a partial and illiberal way of looking at the matter. 
To make dress the supreme object of our attention, or to 
blindly follow fkshion In her whims and caprices in our 
clothes, the furnishing of our bouses, or in our manner!, is 
tdmply to show the vain consciousness and imitative quality 
of the ape. But dress is as much the expression of a man or 
woman's character as his lace or voice; and according to 
the nature or education will it be decent, slovenly, full of 
grace and beauty, or an annoyance to the eye of the passer-by. 
Nothing is easier than to ridicule the extravagances of fash¬ 
ion; but what caviler would assert that the dress-suit 
worn by a gentleman in the evenings of the present time, 
fine in texture, and faultless in fit, must cover a man meaner 
in culture, in spirit, or in the aims of his life, than the moc¬ 
casins, breech-cloth, and hunting-shirt of his ancestor? Just 
as a nation has advanced in culture and knowledge of the 
world outside of its own boundaries, it throws aside the an¬ 
cient costumes established by precedent, and shifts its fash¬ 
ions with each changing season. The Egyptian peasant, 
while he turned up his field for centuries with the plough 
of the days of Moses, and ground his oom as did Buth, the 
Moibitess, between two flat stones, was content to wear 
their dress; but as soon as he heard the crinkle of a 
newspaper, or smelled the smoke of the steam engine, 
he began to long for the trousers and high hat of the 
European. 

Change in fashion is simply the expression of an awakened 
intellect, groping in small things as in great for something 
better than it has known; and the use for a manual of 
fashion, such as we ofTer is, not to dictate to women any rule 
which they must blindly follow, but to afford such know¬ 
ledge of varying costumes, and the manner of making them, 
that each may clothe herself appropriately, according to 
her appearance of age, or even mood. 

Why should not a woman's purity of mind, her quick eye 
for color, her aesthetic sense of fitness, bo disclosed in her 
attire as well as in the pictures on her walls or her garden ? 
Very few of us will ever carve a great statue, or paint a great 
picture,but we all have clothes to wear; and it is a duty we ' 
owe to ourselves and those around us, to so drape the bodies j 
God has given ns, as to make no discord in this beautiful, 
pleasant world. All of us have friends, or, it may be, chil¬ 
dren, with whom we would have a fair and tender memory. 
Carelessness and bad taste in dress, so for from being indi¬ 
cative of strength of mind, Argues a certain vulgarly of feel¬ 
ing, just as vanity and foppery, on the other hand, prove 
a weak brain. Wise men or women make their dress so 
thoroughly in accordance with their person and character 
that nobody notices it any more than the frame of a picture; 
but to be clothed shabbily, in the hopes that our inner per¬ 
fections will overshadow our dress, is but the extreme of ! 
vanity. There is a story told of Girard, the famous painter, 
who presented himself to Lanjuinals, then of Napoleon's 
council, in a slovenly dress, and was left a long time in the 
; antechamber. Lanjuinais, howevor, after detecting his wit 
\ and talent in conversation, treated him most cordially, and 
^escorted him to the door, giving him as benediction, this 
kdvice, “ My dear boy, we take leave of an unknown person 
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! according to his merit; but we receive him according to his 
| drees. Why should you wear a mask, and that mask \ 
; bad one?” 

The Honeysuckle, as a standard, is one of the most regu¬ 
larly flowered climbers in cultivation. We suggest it, on 
that account, to our fair correspondent, Alice, in reply to h» r 
inquiry, as taking rank for effect, and surpassing in many 
points (odor for instance) even the gorgeously colored cl*-- 
matiees, which are in every modern garden. As a standard, 
the Honeysuckle merits the very foremost place in our gar¬ 
dens. “ We have seen it with thousands of flower umbels in 
pale yellow and pale piuk, decorating villa grounds in a 
way that no single plant in the month of July can do,” say* 
an eminent horticulturalist. "It is scarcely possible, in 
words, to portray its extreme beauty and effectiveness. Buy 
a plant of it, train or tie it to a stout stake, as one would <]*> 
a standard rose; prune it not too severely, but in the way a 
Hebrid China Rose ought to be done; give it a good soil to 
grow in, and it needs no further attention. It will grov.- 
into a plant that will astonish, by its flowering capacity, 
thousands and tens of thousands that have not seen it so 
trained.” 

Salt.— To every person whose diet consists largely of 
bread or its eqnivalents, common salt is a positive necessity. 
It is a universal constituent of animal bodies, so universal 
that unless an animal can acquire it in one way or another, 
that animal cannot live. Widely diffused all over the world, 
it is taken up, too, by the roots of vegetables, and may also 
be found in their ashes. Dictically regarded, salt Is by no 
means In the same category with mustard, pepper, vinegar, 
and other condiments. These are not to be found in blood 
or muscle. Salt is. In one may or another, it is, In fort, 
the very essence of existence. 

The Front Place.— The Little Rock (Arkansas) Journal 
says 44 Among the fashion periodicals of the world, Peter¬ 
son’s Magazine is entitled to a front place, not only on a - 
count of its age, but more especially because of its artistic 
and literary merits. The number for May has already 
reached us, and has one of the handsomest steel engravings 
we have seen for many a day. Its fashion-plate for th > 
mouth Is also exceptionally beantifril. In the number ani 
beauty of its illustrations Peterson is unrivaled.” 

A Five Dollar Engraving is given to any subscriber, 
whether singly or in chibs, who will send ns fifty cents. Tbis 
Is a nominal prioe, and lienee the offer is confined strictly t > 
friends, that is, to subscribers to “Peterson.” Tims, for 
$2.50, any perron can get either of onr five dollar premiums 
—as well as a oopy of “Peterson” for 1873; or, in a club, for 
even lees. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri¬ 
odical offers. Whatever others do, 4 * Peterson” always does 
better. 

A Superb Pattern in Braiding, for an evening wrap, 
opera-cloak, or similar garment, is our colored illustration 
for this month. We give the braiding in red, as the mo*<t 
color under the circumstances. The color of the material, 
we take for granted, will be white; but, of course, any other 
color, either in material, or braid, may be chosen. A very 
superb cloak, though a little too showy, perhaps, would be 
a black one, braided in this pattern in gold. A good deal 
depends on who is to wear the cloak. 
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It is Still in Time to get up Clubs tor 44 Peterson,” for 
1873. Back numbers are always kept on hand, to January, 
inclusive, so as to supply new subscribers promptly. Addi¬ 
tions to clubs may be made at the price paid by the rest of 
the club, and when enough additional names have been sent 
to make a second club, a second premium, or premiums, will 
be giveu. But all such additions must begin with tho Janu¬ 
ary number, like the rest of the club. Nowhere else can 
you get as much for your money as you can by subscribing 
for “ Peterson.” 

“ In Tub Hit-field” is one of those charming representa¬ 
tions of country life, at thia season of the year, which almost 
justify the idea that to be out of town in June, and to help 
in making hay, is to live a real idyl. Ah ! how well we re¬ 
member, away back in our boyhood, poring over a favorite 
picture-book, down in the hay-field, just as the children in 
our illustration are poring, but stopping every now and 
then, to watch the older persons toss the Hay, and all the 
time reveling in the balmy air and the sweet scents a-fleld. 
Will we ever, ever be as happy again ? 

Ova Premium Picture.— An old subscriber, from the far 
west, writes us, to say:—“ The magazines for this club, sent 
you not long since by me, have all come to lutnd, and your 
premium is as pretty a picture as I ever saw. Please ac¬ 
cept my thanks for it.” 

The Fashion-Plates In this magazine continue to be the 
loveliest, as well as the most correct, that appear in any 
American monthly magazine. They are the only ones en¬ 
graved on steel, and printed from the steel, and colored 
a la mode. 

At The Head.— The Greenville (Tenn.) 8entinel says:— 
“ Peterson has won a reputation that places him pre-emi¬ 
nently at the head of magazine publishers." 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

MietLeelie't New Cook-Book. By Mi** Eliza Leelie. Philada : 
T. B. Puerto* <t Brother*. —A complete manual of domestic 
cookery in all its branches, which this book is, onght to fiud 
a place in every house, and admirers and students in eyery 
family. Miss Leslie has won an enviable reputation as a 
writer on household economy; and the work before us, which 
contains over oue thousand receipts for cooking all kinds of 
meats, poultry, game, pies, vegetables, etc., with directions 
for plain and fancy cakes, desserts, pickles, and preparations 
for the sick, cannot but add largely to that reputation. Its 
contents are entirely new, so for as never having been 
printed before; every receipt, however, has been practically 
tested, and its merits proved. A very excellent feature of 
this admirable work is an exhaustive index, by which any 
desired receipt may be found at once. The New Cook-Book 
contains nearly seveu hundred pages, and is handsomely 
bound in morocco cloth. 

High Ltfe in New York. By Jonathan Stick, E*q. Philada.: 
T. B. Puerton A Brother*. —The humors of Jonathan Slick, 
Esq., of Weathersfleld. Connecticut, liave obtained a world¬ 
wide popularity, and elicited the admiration of every render 
who seeks in books for the antidote for dull care. Of Mr. 
Slick's several admirable contributions to the humorous 
literature of his country, no other is so full of his peculiar hap¬ 
piness of incident and expression. His letters to his father, 
describing what he saw, the curious characters he met, the 
adventures he had during his Drat visit to the great metro¬ 
polis, make just the sort of book that one would like to 
read in these lazy June days. The text is illustrated by 
some excellent wood engravings. 


Turning-Point* in Life. By Rev. Frederick Arnold, B. A*, of 
Chriet Church, Oxford. New York: Harper A Brother*.—Of 
the many books published, there are few which may bo 
placed among those wc would desire to put into the hands 
? of adults and children indiscriminately, but “ Turning-Points 
j in Life" is one of them; in all ways it is a good, strong, 
\ wholesome book. The subject of which it treats is grave 
) enough, but it is treated in a manner so pleasing, and with 
| such earnestness, that no intelligent child would be likely 

< to be uninterested in its pages, which are brimful of anec- 
> dotes and experiences of the most eminent men, living or 
| dead. It will sex ve to point youth to tho way along which 
| success lies, just as the fingerpost at the cross-roads point 

the bew ildered traveler the right path to hit destination. 
It is so-excellent in purpose, so admirable in execution, 
| and so filled .with wise advice, that we can commend it 
$ altogether. 

| The Withing-Cap Paper*. By Leigh HmtL Boeton: Lee A 

< Shepard .—Leigh Hunt was a man of genius of so true a type 
that whatever emanated from his pen was colored by that 
genius; and these papers, collected and published now for 
the first time, are very pleasant reading. They touch upon 
almost every thought, feeling, or experience of a scholar's 
life, and abound in rich and felicitous descriptions of natun*, 
and in comments upon authors and books. They are bright, 
chatty, suggestive, and, like almost everything that Hunt 
wrote, worthy of preservation. 

Partingtonian Putchicork. By B. P. Shellaber. Boston: Lee 
A Shepard —Ever)- one knows Mrs. Partington, and this, her 
book contains her views upon the following interesting 
matters: the domestic trials of a model husband; Dr. 
Spooner’s experience in search of the delectible; Partington 
Papers; new gold dips from an inkstand; all being humor¬ 
ous and eccentric, aud rhythmical, and very properly ami 
excellently illustrated. 

AU For Love. By Mitt ENea Dupuy. Philada: T. B. PUertn* 
A Brother*.— This striking title is the name of Miss Dupuy’s 
new' novel, just published by T. B. Peterson k Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This firm has just issued a new edition 
of Mias Dupuy’s eight books, with a newly-designed ftall- 
gilt back; price of each $1.75, bound in morocco cloth, 
or a full set, put up in a neat box, price $14. 

The Fithing Tourist. By Charles Hallock. New York: Ham¬ 
per A Brother*. —This book assumes to be a complete guide 
'‘and reference-book to the angler’s gentle art. It contain* 
j lie sort of information that the fishing tourist most desire* 
j to obtain, and to the inexperienced it conveys many sugge>- 

< dons of value. Aside, however, from the matter of it, the 
book is a very pleasant and gossipy one. 

Oodolphm. Leila, or the Beig of Qromada. By Bulwer. 
New York: Harper A Brother*. —Bulwer, who will write m> 
more, gave ns these scholarly novels long ago, they being 
reprinted by the Messrs. Harpers, who are now issuing a.i 
entirely new and cheap edition of this popular author s 
works. 

Pay Day at Babel. By Robert Burton Rodney, U. 8. N. 
New York: D. Van Nottrand.—X volume which takes it* 
name from the leading poem, which is in the dramatic form, 
and containing, in addition, a number of Odes, pleasantly 
and smoothly written. 

Sibyl Huntington. By Mr*. Julia C. R. Door. Philo da : 
J. B. Lippmcott A Co. —An American novel, with a well- 
conceived plot skillfully wrought out, characters which 
seem real, and incidents enough thrown in to make the story 
a very interesting one. 

To the Bitter End. By Mim W. E. Braddon. New York r 
Harper A Brother*.— Miss Braddon will always have a certau 
popularity from her novels; and while none of them take 
high rank, this is one of her best. 
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OUE ARM-CHAIR. 


CJNB, OUT OF DOORS, 


OUR ABM-OHAIR. 

“ Load Hop*** Choice, ” is the name of a new novel by Mrs. 
Ann 8. Stephens, just published by T. B. Peterson St Brothers, 
Philadelphia, which all admirers of her writings should get 
a copy of at once. It is fully equal to anything she has 
ever written, and must hare a large sale to the readers of 
M Peterson's Magrdne,” as it has never appeared in its pages. 
It is complote in on largo duodecimo volume, bound in cloth, 
full gilt back, price $*. 75; or in papor cover, price $1.50. 

T. B. Peterson St Bi\ thore havo also just issued a new, 
complete, and uniform edition of all of tjio popular works 
written by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. This edition is complete 
in nineteen volumes, bound in cloth, full gilt back, prico 
$1.75 each, or $33.25 for a complete set, put up in a neat 
box. The volumes are also sold separately, as woll as' in sets. 
The following are their names: 

Lord Hope's Choice. The Rejected Wife. 

The Reigning Belle. Mary Derwent. 

A Noble Woman. Fashion an d Famine. 

Palaces and Prisons. The Soldier's Orphans. 

Married In Haste. The Old Homestead. 

Wives and Widows. The Gold Brick. 

Ruby Gray's Strategy. Silent Struggles. 

The Curse of Gold. The Wife’s Secret 

Mabel's Mistake. Doubly False. The Heiress. 

Copies of eithor, or all of the abovo books, by Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens, will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any one, to any 
place, by the publishers, T. B. Peterson St Brothers, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., on receipt of price, bound in cloth, at $1.75 each; 
or in paper covers, at $1.50 each, or they may be bad of all 
booksellers. T. B. Peterson St Brothers have just issued a 
Now Catalogue of their Publications, which they will send 
to any person writing for one. 

Astonuking.— The progress made by the Wilson Under¬ 
feed Sewing Machine. Invontive skill has boon taxed to its 
utmost, and the result is tho most perfect and desirable ma¬ 
chine for goneral and family uso yet produced. It is simple 
and easy to operate, is not liable to get out of repair, its 
work is the best, as was shown by the first premiums 
awarded it at tho Northern Ohio Fair, and it is sold at a less 
price than any other machine of its rank. Salesroom at 1309 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., and in all othor citios in 
the United States. Tho company want agents in country 
towns. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson's Magaziuo" is tho best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to evory county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson's Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUNE, OUT OF DOORS. 

In leaving spriug and entering upon summer, the tran¬ 
sition is so gradual that wo scarcely know whether to class 
the month of June as tho lost of the spring months or tho 
first of those of summer; much depends on the weather but 
perhaps it is the combination of spring with summer that 
makes this month so universal a favorite with old and young. 
In the extreme north of our country, however, it is rarely 
warm enough to allow of what may bo classed as one of tho 
chief pleasures of summer in the garden, I mean sitting out I 
of doors, or rathor, living as much as possible in the open air. ! 
It is not merely when actually at work in the garden that j 
this pleasure may be enjoyed; but reading, sewing, and even j 
writing, may be carried on out of doors, and much quiet en- > 
joyment derived from doing so. We havo often wondered \ 
why people so seldom avail themselves of this luxury; they \ 
will live, year after year, in the country, and never go out > 
except for a walk or a drive—scarcely even for that doliciou j v 


indulgence, a saunter, will they move from indoors work or 
idleness. It must be admitted that one great cli&rm of sitting 
or sauntering out of doors is, the idleuess that yot feels like 
doing something, and that it is not always easy to think or 
read steadily in the open air; but for all the usual occupa¬ 
tions that we call work, there are few more enjoyable sitting- 
rooms than the grassy shade under a large tree, and very 
little practice will enable any one to carry on many indoor 
occupations in tho pleasure grounds. 

No doubt it is still more delightful to sit out of doors an d 
fix our tent among the rocks of the sea-shore, or on the 
thymy side of a hill, among the boulders, or on a fallen 
tiunk of a tree, in the deep, cool shade of a wood, with a 
brook rippling at our feat; but we have it not always in our 
power to luxuriate in such situations; and it is wise and 
well to be content with such things as wo have, and to enjoy 
the common blessings that lie at our doors. If you have but 
one tree, have a seat under it—if you havo nono, plant a 
bower; but whenovor our changeable cliwato admits of it, 
learn to sit out of doon, to play croquet, to look after the 
flowers, or anything to get into the sweet atmosphere. Whon 
actually in tho country, during a long walk ora short saunter, 
there is a power of selecting fitting resting-places, and some 
people seem to have a knack of finding the moot pleas an t 
nooks, while others seat themselves anywhere, turning thoir 
backs on the view, and evidently considering sitting out of 
doors us a rest from fatigue, not as an additional source of 
onjoyment. 

"Beautiful!— 

How beautiful is all this lair, freo world 
Under God’s open sky J" 

In thus placing being our of doors as the first of our sum¬ 
mer enjoyments of tho garden, we are not advocatiug idle¬ 
ness ; what is meant is rather tho carrying on of our work, 
when practicable, in tho open uir—light reading and ladies’ 
work are as easily attended to as sketching, and do not suffer 
in consequence of tho frequent glances of enjoymeat cast 
around, or the interruptions caused by shy visits of inspec¬ 
tion by birds. They who dwell in cities must oftou wonder 
that those who have garden-ground around their houses 
should so seldom epjoy it thus; how often, in paying a fore-* 
noon visit, do we hoar the remark made that it is a sin to sit 
in the house on such a day, whon 

“ All things that love tho sun are out of doors.” 

George Herbert says, ** Our Saviour made plants and seeds 
to teach the people. . . . And w*e conceive our Saviour 
did this for reasons: first, that by familiar things He might 
make His doctrines slip the more easily into the hearts, even 
of the meanest; secondly, that laboring people, whom He 
chiefly considered, might have everywhere monuments of 
His doctrine—remembering in gardens His mustard-seed 
and lilies, in the field His seed-corn and tares, and so not 
be drowned altogether in the works of their vocation, but 
sometimes lift up their minds to better things, even in the 
midst of their pains.” 

M For all that meets tho bodily sense I deem 

Symbolical—ono mighty alplialfct 

For infant minds; and wo iu the low world, 

Placed with our hacks to bright reality, 

That we may learn with young unwounded ken 
Tho substance from its shadow.” 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BV ABR,\M. LIVEZEY, M. If. 

No. V.— Infantile Physiognomy. 

This is a subject not only of paramount importance for 
medical men to study, but equally so to mothers; for from 
the expression of a child's face a certain kind of information 
is to be derived that cannot possibly be learned from any 
other source. 
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For instance, if there la a look or an appearance of heavi¬ 
ness about tho eye*, with pallid features; if the eliild rolls 
ita head, and cries out frequently, it most probably suffers 
from pain in the head; or if it scowl* or frown* at the intro¬ 
duction of light, and seems to dislike it, there is good cause 
to believe that there is more or less difficulty in the freedom 
of circulation of blood in tho brain. 

If the muscles of the lace and forehead become contracted, 
giving the features a pinched appearance, with an occasional 
bluish tinge on the upper lip, and about the angles of the 
mouth, which appears also puckered; if, with these appear- 
anoes, thero is conjoined a drawing up of the child’s legs, 
and the child screams or cries M by spells," it 1s probably 
griped, and is suffering from flatulency, (wind colic, as 
well as from an excess of acidity in the stomach and 
oowels. 

During the process of teething, ff the lips, mouth, and 
tongue become dry, with a cessation of the usual flow of 
saliva, irritation, with pain in the gums, is then indicated, 
and- should receivo attention. 

Sometimes a child is noticed to grow pale, the flesh be¬ 
comes very soft, blue veins manifest thomselves in an especial 
degree on the forehead, and u general lacking of that natural 
animation so peculiar to children ensues—symptoms which 
indicate a deficiency of red globules in the child's blood, or, 
in other words, the blood contains more serum than is com¬ 
patible with health. Such delicate little cbildroa are apt to 
be attacked with laryngismus stridulus, a form of spasmodic 
croup, or crowing respiration, that sometimes causes sudden 
death. 

The eye of a child is a good index of tho stato of the brain. 
The brain is considered to be suffering from irritation If the 
pupil contracts on exposure to light; but if the pupil is di¬ 
lated, and exposure to light has no influence upon it, wo 
conclude that there is congestion of the brain, from some 
cause, generally from Imperfect circulation of blood through 
that organor from effusion through the ventricles. 

The pulse is a too uncertain guide, except to those of en¬ 
larged experience and observation, to be of any benefit to 
ihe.mother, and we consequently pass it by. 

The skin, both as to its texture and color, is a much better 
guide, and can be profitably studied by the mother. For 
instance, if it be steadily harsh and dry, she may bo con¬ 
cerned that there is some source of irritation or derange¬ 
ment existing in some vital or important organ, as the stom¬ 
ach, liver, or bowels; whilst if the skin bo of a dirty white, 
the liver does not secrete and discharge the bile through its 
proper ducts into the alimentary canal. 

There is another appearance of the skin, denominated by 
some authors as “ pasty," or bluish-white color, that is seen 
in children of unhealthy condition, with most of the secre¬ 
tions of the body deranged, and, consequently, the blood be¬ 
comes impoverished and unhealthy also. 

Mothers can readily acquaint themselves with some of 
the most prominent symptoms of disorder in their children, 
and'tbua justly judge better whether they should summon 
medical aid. This important subject will afford material for 
another number. 


"STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES." 

Stones have their sermons, precious stones their legends 
and poems. Not only do precious stones possess particular 
significations, and exercise special charms, but they are indi¬ 
vidually sacred to particular months. This latter peculiarity 
we do not profess to understand; but so it is, and so it always 
has been. Thus, according to the Persians, the Romans, 
the Poles, and the Arabs, tho amethyst was sacred to Feb¬ 
ruary, and February to the amethyst; the stono in quostion 
being, as its name denotes, “a preservative against violent 


passion* and drunkenness." That the blood-ctooe, signify¬ 
ing “ courage and wisdom in perilous undertakings," should 
have been chosen by the four raoes who, among all the races 
of the world, appear to have been the greatest amateurs of 
jewelry, as the fit emblem of warlike March, is just intelli¬ 
gible. There is a certain outward correspondence, too, be¬ 
tween the emerald and the verdant month of May, with 
which, in the lapidary calendar, it is associated. Similarly, 
the light transparent sapphire goes well enough with the 
showery, sunshiny month of April; the flaming ruby with 
fiery July, the deep-red cornelian with burning August. It 
is the inward spiritaal meaning of this connection between 
months and stones that escapes us. Only as regards the 
ever-changing* opal of autumnal October, denoting "mis¬ 
fortune and hope" can we recognize a two-fold significance 
in tho type. As much might be said of the pearl, which 
suggest* equally tears, and the rainy month of November. 
The diamond stand* supreme among preclou* stones. The 
brightest among gems, it outshines all others, as the soprano 
outshines all other voices in a full choir. It was with dia¬ 
monds that the angels tempted the daughters of men; with 
diamonds that Mephistophiles caused Margurito to be tempted 
by Faust. Indoed, the fatal light of diamonds has led so 
many to destruction, tiiat, perhaps, for that vory reason tho 
most precious of precious stones is not allowed to figure 
among the “ Zodiac stonee,” which, each in its own month, 
act bonignantly on those born beneath them as beneath 
some happy star. The virtue of "Zodiac stones" was such 
that tho ancients “ often hod thorn all set together in an 
amulet, hoping thereby, no doubt, to derive the various bene¬ 
fits each could confer, and thus to circumvent fate." Thus 
tho agate gave long lifejmd prosperity, the garnet con¬ 
stancy, and so on. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Beery receipt m this Cook-Book hat been tested by a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper. 

80UPS. 

Pea-Soup .—Save the water in which corned-beef or pork 
has been boiled. If too salt, only use one half, and the other 
half plain water. Into this put either some beef bones or 
mutton bones, to give it a relish. Take some of this broth, 
only a little, and after having washed them, put In a quart 
of split peas; simmer them for three hours slowly, aud then 
pass them through a colander to rcraovo the skin; mash 
them finely, and on them pour two quarts of the broth in 
which the bones have been boiling; grate two carrots and 
two turnips, and stir in ; cut finely two heads of well-cleaned 
celery, and add an onion, finely chopped; stew this very 
slowly for an hour. When ready, fry two slices of stale 
bread a nice brown ; cut them into small squares, lay them 
In tho tureen, aud dust a little Cayenne over them, then pour 
on your hot soup. Serve very hot 

y> al-Broth .—Break a knuckle of real into two or three 
parts, lay it as directed, in the soup-pot, with a lump of 
butter and one pint of cold water; lay in with the knuckle a 
bunch of thyme, and two or three celery heads; let this heat 
well and simmer for half an hour, then pour on two gallons 
of water, cover it tightly, and let It simmer slowly for four 
hoars, then strain it through the colander; pour the broth 
again into (he pot, and skim it thoroughly free from fat; 
then wash a teacupful of rice well, put it into the broth, slice 
two carrots rather thin, and add to the broth, with a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt and a vory little Cayenne; let this simmer 
slowly for half an hour; chop’up parsloy aud pnt it into the 
tureen, and pour the broth on it in 'dishing. Tho knuckle 
is very nice sent to table with slices of lemon for a gar nish , 
and nice drawn butter, with chopped parsley. 
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Tomato Soup .—Get ready some good broth or stock as for j 
other soup, cut a sufficient number of tomatoes in halves, j 
gently squeeze out the seeds and watery pulp, and stew 
them gently with a small quantity of the broth until they j 
are reduced to a smooth pulp; press the whole through a \ 
hair sieve, add some more of the stock, seasoned with a little 
salt and Cayenne pepper, some slices of lean ham,cut in dice, 
and some small mushrooms, sliced and stewed, (if preferred 
it may be thickened like other soup,) boil it up again with 
the whole of the stock, stirring it well for ten minutes, and 
serve very hot with toasted bread to eat with it. If thought 
too ackl, a little sugar may be added. 

Another .—Slice two onions, and fry them in butter until 
brown; then fry two dozen tomatoes just Afflcieutly to 
heat them through, and put them into a stew-pan with 
their gravy and the onions, adding a head of celery and a 
carrot, sliced; stow these gently for half an hour. Add three 
pints of gravy, and stew for an hour and a half; then pulp 
the whole of the vegetables through a sieve; season with 
whito pepper, salt, and Cayenne, and serve with toasted 
bread, cut in dice. 

Soup a la Windsor. —Boil two ounces of vermicelli; strain 
and woll wash it iu cold water; add it, with sufficient salt, 
to three pints of gravy soup. When boiling, add to it a gill 
of cream, and the yolks of two eggs, well beaten. Remove 
from the fire instantly, os it must not boil after the eggs are 
added. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato**.—’ Tomatoes, dressed In the numerous way* with 
which every household cook in France is familiar, but which 
are vory imperfectly known in America, are most valuable 
adjuncts in domestic cookery, rendering especial serviee in 
that difficult process, the successful dressing of warmed-up 
meat. A good second-day dish is made with cold bcof or 
veal, cut in slices, and placed in a sauce-pan with tho cold 
gravy, two onions, cut in pieces, a small piece of thyme, 
pepper, and salt; adding to these, when they are browned, 
three or four largo tomatoes, which have previously been 
placed in hot water, and then peeled; the whole to stew 
for an hour. j 

Tomatoe Sauce .—The tomotoes are boiled for half an hour, 
with a little parsley, pepper, and salt, (sufficient water is 
contained in tho vegetables themselves;) then put them into 
a colander, and with a Wooden masher, press all through but 
the skin, seeds, and parsley, and place the sauce on the fire 
again for ten minutes, with a piece of butter the size of a 
largo walnut, and a small pinch of flour carefully stirred into 
it. This sauce is eaten in France with cold meat, roost, boiled, 
and fried; with boiled macaroni; also poached eggs and 
boiled potatoes. 

Spinach a la Prancaiee.— Pick and well wash two pailfuls 
of spinach. Put it into a large sauce-pan, with about half 
a pint of water aud two tablespoonfuls of salt. When it is 
sufficiently boiled, strain and squeeze it perfectly dry; 
chop it fine, and put it into a stew-pan, with two ounces of 
butter, and four tablespoonfuls of good gravy. Dredge in 
about a teaspoonful of flour; stir it over a sharp fire for two 
or three minutes. Garnish with four hard-boiled eggs, cut 
in quarters, and sippets of fresh bread. 

Aaparagu*, Italian Fashion .—Take some aspuregus, break 
them in pieces, then boil them soft, and drain the water 
ofT; take a little oil, water, and vinegar, let it boil, season 
it with pepper and salt; throw In the asparagus, and 
thicken with tho white of two eggs, beaten to a frost. 

Pried Cucumber*.—Pare the cucumber, and lay it in ice 
half an hour. Cut it lengthwise, and lay in ice-water a 
few minutes longer; than wipe it dry; sprinkle with pepper 
and salt, and dredge It with flour. Fry in lard to a light 
brown. 


CAK.ES. 

Wafel Oaken. —Quarter of a pouyd of butter, three egg*, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, and a teacupful of milk, or sou. 
cream is better, and a little salt and nutmeg; wash the butte; 
well, beat it to a cream, then mix the yolks with it; add thr 
flour by degrees, and then pour on the cream at once; beat 
the whites of the eggs separately to a froth, and add them t< 
the other ingredients just before baking; rub the irons with 
butter, or let them get saturated with fat in the dripping-pa: < 
previously; pour in the batter, bo that tho holes are filled : 
bake them a light brown. If the irons are pushed into th< 
fire itself, a couple of minutes will brown them, and can* 
them to rise. 

Puff*.— Roll out puff-paste nearly one quarter of an inch 
thick, and with a small sancer, or tin cutter of that size, 
cut it into round pieces > place upon one side raspberry or 
strawberry jam, or any sort of preserved fruit, or stewed 
apples; wet the edges, fold over tho other side, and press ii 
rouud with the Auger and thumb; or cut the paste int«* 
the form of a diamond, then lay on the fruit, and fold 
over the paste in such a mauner as to give it a triangular 
shape. 

Savoy Biscuits. —Take twelve eggs, and their weight of good 
crushed sugar, also take the weight of seven eggs of flour; 
beat the whites and yolks separate, add in the flour and 
sugar; stir into them lightly the juice of two nice lemons, 
aud the rind of one lemon, carefully grated, or four table¬ 
spoonfuls of rose-water, if you have no lemons; stir this to¬ 
gether, and bake on tins, in not too hot an oven. 

Derby Cake.—Put into two pounds of sifted flour one pound 
of butter, ono pound of cleaned currants, one pound of good 
brown sugar; beat one egg veiy lightly; mix all together 
with half a pint of new milk; roll it out thin, and cut into 
rouud cakes; lay them on baking tins in a moderately-heated 
oveu for ten minutes. 

DRINKS. 

Strawberry Add Boyal.— Dissolve in a quart of spring water 
two ounces of citric acid, and pour the solution on as many 
quite ripe and richly-flavored strawberries, stripped from 
their stalks, as it will just cover; in twenty-four houra drain 
the liquid closely from the fruit, and pour it over as many 
j fresh strawberries as it will cover, keeping it in a cool place; 

! the next day drain the liquid again entirely from the fruit, 
and boil it gently for three or four minutes, with its own 
weight of veiy fine sugar, which should be dissolved in it 
before it is placed over the fire. It should be boiled, if pos¬ 
sible, in an enameled stew-pan. When perfectly cold, pnt 
it into small, dry bottles, closely corked for use, and store it 
in a cool place. It is one of the most delicate and deliciously- 
flavored preparations possible, and of a beautiful color. If 
allowed to remain longer (n the preparation than forty-eight 
hours before it is boiled, it commences to ferment 

Raspberry Vinegar. —Carefully pick six pounds of fine, ripe 
raspberries, and pour on them four pints of the very finest 
vinegar. Leave them thus for four days, frequently stirring 
but not mashing the fruit so as to bruise the seeds; then 
place a piece of clean washed linen or flannel in a sieve, and 
filter through it the vinegar; to each pint of juice add two 
pounds of loaf-sugar; put it into a glazed jar or pan, which 
place in hot water, and keep there till the juice boils thick 
and syrupy. Let it become cold, then bottle it. The whole 
process should be carried on in a glazed kettle or earthen 
vessel. 

A Nice Summer Drink.—A cheap, M holesome summer drin»: 
may bo made by pouring boiling water on cream of tartar, 
and sweetening to taste. The proportions are not important, 
as only a vory small portion dissolves; the remainder can 
be used over again any number of times. A little lemon - 
peel is an improvement 
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Barleg Lemonade .—Put one quarter of a pound of sugar 
into a email stew-pan, with half a pint of water, which boil 
about ten minutes, or until forming a thlcklsh syrup; then 
add the rind of a fresh lemon, and the pulpof two; let it boil 
two minutes longer, then add two quarts of barley-water, 
made without sugar and lemon; boil five minutes longer, 
pass it through a hair-sieve into a jug, which cover with 
paper, making a hole in the eentftr to let the heat through: 
when cold it is ready for use. 

Peppermint Cordial .—To make flv9 gallons of this cordial, 
take throe and a half gallons rectified spirit, three pounds 
of loaf-sugar, one gill of spirit of wine, four pennyweight of 
oil of peppermint. ¥111 up the cask with water until the 
quantity becomes five gallons; shake it well and set the 
cask on end. 

Befmkmg Sommer Beverage .—Take half an ounce of cream 
of tartar, the juice and rind of a lemon, half a pound of loaf- 
sugar, quarter of an ounce of bruised ginger. Pour on these 
half a gallon of boiling water; let it stand till cold, and strain 
through a hair-sieve. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fro. i.—W alkino-Drkss or Foulard. —The skirt is trim¬ 
med with perpendicular stripes of black velvet ribbon, four 
inches wide. The Polonaise is slightly looped on the hips 
only, trimmed with a box-plaiting of velvet. Wide sleeves. 
Tocque hat, trimmed with black. 

Fia. n.—W alkinq-Dress of Brown-French Silk.—T he 
skirt is trimmed with two bias bands of plain brown silk. 
The over-skirt and ’ouble-cape are pointed on the edges, 
with a design in braiding in each point. Capuchin hood, 
with two tassels. Brown hot, with scarf. 

Fio. in.—W alking-Dress or Slate-Colored Cashmers 
and Silk. —The skirt is of cashmere, with a Spanish flounce, 
headed by a niching of blue silk. The watteau dolman is 
of blue figured foulard, looped with blue bow and ends. 
Straw hat, with roses and ribbon. 

Fio. iv.—Walking-Dress or Burr Pongee.— The skirt is 
pUsse, from the waist down. The loose Polonaise is draped 
very low at the side-seams only, trimmed with black lace 
and passementerie heading. * 

Fig. ▼.—Evening-Dress or Whit* Grenadine.— The skirt 
has smaller ruffles in the front than those at the back, and 
are separated by loops and ends of black velvet ribbon. The 
basque waist is quite deep at the back, finished at the right 
side by wide loops and ends of velvet. Bows and ends at 
neck and shoulders. Six-buttoned gloves. 

General Remarks. —The toilets of the month are of 
polka dotted foulards or light summer silks for dressy occa¬ 
sions, but for morning and general wear, chintzes and wash 
goods. These appear in finer qualities than we have had 
for many years. The tissues called foulards, should be pur¬ 
chased at reliable houses, and the India foulards are alwnys 
better than the French. The former are the most expen¬ 
sive, but repay first cost by their durability. 

There is no absolute fashion at the present time; almost 
any style can be worn, providing it is becoming and in good 
taste; pale-blue, salmon, pale-green, and pink, are worn in 
the evening, but for the street, all the indescribable tints 
that have been worn all winter, are reproduced with start¬ 
ling effect. 

One thing is certain, costumes are worn so as to just clear 
the ground, which is a sensible resolution. 

Grenadines and Batiste are striped with open laoe-Ilke 
open work lines. India camel'a-hair is the finest and lightest 
in woolen goods for common wear. 

Polonaises are worn as much as ever; some are looped 
very high on the sides, then again, others are looped only 


in the bock, whilst still another innovation is not to loop 
them at all, and to almost touch the ground. 

h'KiRTS are made about threo and a half yards around, 
and are either trimmed very much, or not at all. The “ soft 
finished'* cambrics are usually untrimmed, made with a 
long Polonaise, as we have described. It is predicted white 
nansooks will be worn again this summer. For the moun¬ 
tains and iuland resorts, there are lovely organdies in the 
loveliest shades of mauve, blue, green, and pink, bat they 
will not wash, and require care to keep them looking well 
one season. 

Jrr is very fashionable. Small Jet pelerines, the prettiest 
fancy imaginable, are worn on jackets, dolmans, and even 
on bodices. They are composed of fringes, one row above 
the other, with heading of black faille and fringe, entirely 
of jet. These jet fringes can also be used round Polonaises 
and casacques, and are already very popular. 

The Giraffe Combs, which are in high favor with ladies 
of taste, and must have the effect of considerably modifying 
the form of bonnets. These very high combs, copied from 
ancient models, and modernized to suit the taste of the day, 
constitute a very effective and charming coiffure for an even¬ 
ing toilet, when accompanied by a Spanish mantilla of black 
or white lace. Those of pale shell are best adapted for 
dark hair, and rice rerm. They are made in an infinite 
variety of models, some have three rows of detached ball*, 
bearing resemblance jo an earl’s coronet. 

Fans are now worn hooked on to the waistband, and 
some extremely elegant ornaments for the purpose have 
been introduced. These hooks, which have long chains 
suspended from them, are silver, and represent the initials 
of the wearer. The initial is half gold and half silver, and 
sometimes of two shades of gold. The chain has a small 
snap at one end, to this the fan is fastened. 

Flowers come in great novelties this summer. Stmw 
flowers with fern leaves of finely-cut jet, are novel. Stmw 
and jet leaves also are mixed with roses and forget-me-not*. 
Oxydized leaves, which have a silvery metallic effect as 
foliage are seen. 

Veils are now made of thread net. The shape is scarf-like, 
and worn below the chin, with long, floating ends. Spanish 
blond is losing favor. Square veils are losing ground from 
the fact that they crush the trimming so much. 

Bonnets and Hats are worn In fine straw and chip; very 
few silk bonnets are seen at this season of tho year. The 
hats are high, some seven Inches in the crown, with the 
brims turned-up on either side, trimmed with bias bamls 
of silk, faced with the same, and with a bow of silk or 
ribbon at the side, with a tuft of flowers. 

Gloves in both silk and cotton, come in an improved form, 
that is, they aie made nicer than formerly, better fitting, 
and the best makes have as many as four buttons. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Ftg. i. — Pink Cashmere Dress for a Girl or Three 
Tears, trimmed with black velvet. Two rows of Vandykes 
ornament the skirt Square bodice with basque, bordered 
with the same. 

Fig. ii.—Sailor Suit of Blue Serge for a Boy of Five 
Tears, trimmed with white braid. 

Fig. iii.—Suit for a Girl or Ten Tears, made of light 
blue delaine. The skirt is trimmed with a flounce, headed 
by a band of silk. Blouse tunic, with long tablier in front. 
Pagoda sleeves. 

Fig. iv.—Dress for a Girl of Three Tears, made of 
white cashmere, trimmed with duny. , 

Fio. v.—C ostume for a Boy of Eight Tears.— nick 
velvet Knickerbockers, bound and trimmed with silk braid. 
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Horse and carriage furnished. 
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U L l -i j—B . r ■ i g You ask WHY wo can sell First 
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. *72?*' \Vc answer—It costs less than 
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TTaSfi ClS® inake IO O per Ct. profit. We 
A * I ^ *? have no Agents, but snip direct to 

W vJ« "**" kJ. W families at Factory price, and war¬ 
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refer to over 500 bankers. Merchants, Ac. (some of 
whom you may know), using our Pianos, in 44 States and 
’Territories, u. S. Piano Co.» 810 Broadway* N.Y* 


179 Smithfleld St., Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
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Teeth. 

Use it daily, and your teeth trill be 
the last of Nature’s gifts to fail you. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SUISSUKS. 


IDDER’S TONIC POWDER 

has provod Itself the best remedy for Dyspepsia, 
Iyiss of Appetite, Languor, Weakness at the 
Stomach, and General Debility. 

STOW ELL & CO., Charlestown, Mass. 


‘ The Best are the Cheapest.” 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish, 


AGENTS WANTED TO SEEL 

GRAY’S UNION CHARTS 

Particulars Free. See first column. 


Family Size, - - $1.50 1 « gf 

Ladies’Scissors, - 1.00 « -2 

By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft .& *4 ** 
IIENBY SEYMOUR A CO.. SO Rose Rt, New York. 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 

Is acknowledged THE BEST ARTI¬ 
CLE of the kind, ovor made. Numer¬ 
ous Testimonials in its favor are being 
received from all parts of the United 
States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 

HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 

Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Omn. 

Arnold A Banning, New York. 

D. B. Fisk A Co., Chicago, Agents. 


Why do they constantly increase 
in favor everywhere? 


every Duly who onoo buys them 
will have no other,.as they give 

ifltlffvV perfect satisfaction. 

lllll If llilyV\^| For Ptll ° by a11 First-fins** 
Hill llflr dealers. See that the name, 

X1B THOMSON, and the Trade 

Mark, & CROWN, are stamped 
on every pair. 

THOMSON’S SEAMLESS LOCK-STITCH KID GLOVES. 


CRAY’S UNION CHARTS 


Perfect in cut, choice in colors. Quality not excelled. 
Admitted by all to he superior to any other 
Glove sold in this market. 

These Superior Glove** nre destined to become as 

celebrated as Thomson’s Patent Glove-Fitting 
Corsets. 

THOMSON, 1AYGDOY A CO., N. T. 


For Catting All Kinds of Clothing. 

They are intended for family use. Warranted to cut all 
r !zes and styles perfectly accurate. Will last a life-time, 
rail directions sent with them. 

Sent to any address on receipt of price. 

Ladies’ Dross, Boys’ Sack Coat, or Vest Chart, *1, each. 

Pants, or Men’s Sack Coat. Chart, $1.&0, each, or, lbll set, 
five charts, $'>. AGENTS WANTED. 

Address, UNION CHABT CO., Greenville, Uorcor Co., Pa, 


ILIJAM J. CARLTON, ADYF.RTTSING AG KNT, $0 
Park Row, New York. Sole AfBDt for Peterson’s 
razine. 8eud stamp for Neiv List ef Magazines. 
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“THAT CAFT.” 

BT MARIETTA HOLLEY. 

Two ybung gentlemen were lounging upon the city there flaming with castles, battlements, and 
piazza of a pleasant old farm-house, waiting for banners, and now-” 

their host to finish his morning’s directions to But, ere he could complete the sentence, a 
his workmen. It was a very warm morning, vociferous shouting near at hand interrupted his 
and one of them was stretched out at full length peaceful reverie; and from the path that led 
upon a bench that run along one side of the through pleasantly intervening shrubbery to the 
piazza, while the other sat with his chair tilted barn and outhouses, came a little boy, leading a 
back against the side of the house. This last perfectly white calf. There was a harness on it. 
named young gentleman was one of the type that and by the way he addressed it, the care he took 
school-girls would call 44 perfectly splendid,” so to hold it in and rein it up to the porch, one 
rosy were his cheeks, so curly his hair, and so could not help knowing that he desired it to be 
black his eyes and mustache. He was the ouly recognized as a horse. 

son of the wealthy principal of the academy in 44 Hallo, youngster!” said the black-eyed young 
the neighboring city of Clifton. He had been man. looking down, and shouting sufficiently 
nourished from his infancy upon the food of loud to appall the wildest Arabian courser, as 
flattery. Refractory pupils, who wished to get the peculiarly mild-looking steed was reined in 
the favor of the father, bent before the son with and being tied to a lilac-bush. 41 What have 
gifts of flattery and adulation. And as he grew you got there?” 

to manhood, sentimental young ladies glorified The small boy pushed back his little Leghorn 
him with soft glances, and much softer verses, hat, bound with blue ribbon, from his flushed, 
This diet had proved exceedingly nourishing to happy face. 

his self-esteem; and if the nobler faculties, which 44 It is my white caft. Don’t she make a 
haply might have been his in infancy, had wither- beau’ful horse ? I am a breaking her; and papa 

ed beneath this regimen, why he did not know says he will get me a little wagon-” 

it, I am certain, for his matchless assurance was 44 Oh, pshaw ! If I couldn’t have something 
never dimmed by a doubt or a misgiving con- better than a young cow for a horse, I wouldn't 
cerning bis unprecedented attractions. have any. You will have to call it a cow team. 

To a keen observer of human nature, afler a Folks will say, 4 There is Mr. Willie Sprague and 
long gaze into the face of this noble being, it was his cow team.’ ” 

a relief only to glance into the face of his compan- All the light faded out of the little flushed, 
ion, who was only a teacher in his father’s school, eager face. His last thought the night before, 
So noble a face it was, earnest , sincere, with some- and his first in the morning, had been, what the 
thing more than beauty shining out from the handsome young strangers would think of his 
dark-gray eyes. Just now there is a somewhat best beloved treasure. He had hardly eaten any 
dreamy look softening them, for they are look- breakfast, so anxious was he to hear their words 
ingfar away into the depths of the western sky— of praise concerning it. And now, to have it 
deep-blue, with wonderful shifting masses of thus reviled, and set at naught—it was too much, 
white clouds sailing over it; and he is speaking His lips quivered, and his big, brown eyes began 
more to himself than to his companion. to fill with tears, os he silently turned and began 

4t How royal Nature is to get up such free to unfasten the white tape-lines from the *er- 
shows of beauty for us beggars below to look at, da/it lilac-post. 

everyday changing them. Lost night there was a Just then a tall figure, stretched on the bench, 
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rhised itself, and our handsome, gray-eyed young 
teacher stepped down by the side of the little, 
drooping soul by the lilac. 

“ Well, I declare l if this doesn’t beat any¬ 
thing I ever saw. Isn’t she a beauty? If I had 
such a team as this, I should feel pretty well off.” 

The tig, brown eyes looked up to see if there 
were any mockery in the face. No; a ohild reads 
character better than any philosopher. This was 
a face to be trusted. Full half an hour Paul 
Norris spent by the side of this little bruised 
spirit, praising his horse, making suggestions for 
improving the harness, and, in all ways, proving 
so genial and delightful a companion, that all 
the light-heartedness returned to the child’s 
breast, and his firm faith in the matchless ex¬ 
cellences of “ that caft.” 

Paul Norris was a teacher of geology, and 
other scientific studies, and, although so young, 
he had an enviable reputation in the world of 
science and art. He had taken this trip into the 
country at the request of Mr. Sprague, to exam¬ 
ine an iron-ore deposit that had been discovered 
upon the farm, to see if it would pay for work¬ 
ing, and George Bancroft had come with him for 
his own pleasure. The mine would pay—pay 
for working it, most emphatically. So Mr. Norris 
gave his verdict. It was a very rich mine, and 
would yield a fortune to its fortunate possessor. 
That Mr. Sprague was the owner of it, they 
never doubted until the last morning of their 
stay. 

Since the morning when Paul Norris had 
soothed his lacerated feelings with praises of 
“ his caft,” and, by so doing, gained his heart, 
Willie had followed him like a shadow; and, in 
fact, he wa^well worth following, even if he were 
only a poor teacher, for he was one of the nobleart, 
bravest, and most loving-hearted souls in the 
whole world. Willie divined all this with his un¬ 
erring, childish intuitions, and be cleaved to 
him. 

It was the last morning of their stay, and one 
of the young gentlemen mentioned, incidentally, 
that by night they would be in Clifton. 

Willie was perched upon Paul’s knee playing 
with his watch, but, at the word Clifton, he 
looked up quickly. 

“ Why, that is where cousin Molly is.” 

“Who is cousin Molly?” asked Paul, good- 
humordly. 

“ She is the sweetest, bestest girl I ever seen. 
She owns all them mines you have been making 
o'': in the lot, for papa said so; and she says she 
never seen so pretty a caft as mine is.” 

“Why, I thought your father owned these 
mines,” said Bancroft, suddenly growing inter¬ 


ested in the subject. “ Who is this Molly, any¬ 
way ?” 

“ She is my cousin Molly, and she is going to 
be an heiress, for I heard papa tell mamma she 
was, last night. What is an heiress, anyway!” 

“ They have them ia menageries, for a show; 
something like a rhinoceros, or your caft.” 

Willie gave him a look of withering scorn, and 
continued to Paul. 

“ Molly is sweeter than anything you ever see. 
I never seen a gooder girl; and, when you go 
back to Clifton, you jest kiss her for me, and—” 

“ Hold on, young man,” cried Paul, in amaze¬ 
ment. “ I guess that would be enough for me at 
one time to carry to a ptrange young kidy.” 

“ Mebby i'would,” said Willie, patiently, giv¬ 
ing up the rest of his message. But lie looked 
so dissatisfied that Paul relented, and asked him 
what it was that he wished so much to tell her. 

“ I wanted you to tell her that we had fixed a 
new harness for the caft. But then I can write 
to her about it. I can print awful big, black 
letters—big as newspaper letters a’moBt.” 

Willie did not give a bad description of sweet 
Molly Sprague, when he called her the “ sweet¬ 
est, bestest girl” he had ever seen. She was an 
orphan, and had lived, since the death of her 
parents, with her uncle, Willie’s father, or, at 
least, all of the time she had not been at school. 
She was now spending the summer months with 
an aunt in Clifton. Her father had left her a 
goodly fortune, besides his share of the old home¬ 
stead, upon which the mines were discovered. 

She had a very lovely face, a good, warm 
heart, and a fair share of intellect, too. She 
was a generous, impulsive, loving-hearted little 
girl, well worth any man’s winning, if she had 
not a penny of her own. But when to all her 
other rare graces were added the charms of 
wealth, and the prospect of enormous accessions 
in the future, we may be certain that Molly did 
not lack for suitors. 

But the boldest of these, and the one most 
certain of success, both in his own estimation, 
and that of the world, was George Bancroft. Sir 
Golabed gave not such eager quest in search of 
the Holy Grail, as did he in pursuit of this little, 
brown-eyed maiden on his return to Clifton. 
Both he and Paul Norris met her constantly in 
society, and, to tell the exact truth, as an his¬ 
torian should, before two weeks had passed, they 
were both hopelessly and irretrievably in love 
with her. But the outward tokens of their 
love were widely different. Bancroft was bold, 
assured, and persistent in his attentions; but 
Paul, poor fellow, her wealth loomed up before 
him like the walls of Castle Despair. If she were 
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only poor now, so he couldwojk for her—-guard 
her from all care and trials. It may be, that, 
quiet ae he was in his attentions to her, Molly 
read something of the loyal affection in his 
manner, for she was very gentle to him. So the 
long, bright summer passed away. If Norris had 
only been bold, enough to hare followed up the 
encouragement her soft glances gave him, we 
oould almost have prophecjed that success would 
bare been his.; but, bound by the slender yet 
mighty links ^of this fastidious honor, be was 
silent ^and Bancroft fgftke such an eager, con¬ 
fident avowal of love,.aa almost took little Molly’s 
breath away. Hetookher consent so for .granted 
that it quite bewildered her. Had she indeed 
given him enough ^encouragement to warrant.his 
calm assurance ? Jlfea it indeed her doom tawed 
this importunate suitor ? He looked benign an tly 
upon her flushed, on\harpassed eountenauoe; he 
informed her, soothingly, that he would not 
hurry her in so important a decision—she needn* t 
answer him that mesnfe& Ah, how confident 
was he that longer stftdy of hi* perfections would 
only insure success., 

It ehanced that very, evening that Paul Norris 
was to take them HU in his boat on the river. 
So the sinking sun-found Melly and a young lady 
friend, Norris and Bancroft, sailing down the 
limpid stream J for the evening sun, like a muni¬ 
ficent monarch, threw broadcast Upon the world I 
he was leaving a wealth of splendor. Diamonds 
and opals fell from the oars at each stroke, and 
far downward toward the west their shining path 
was inlaid with mystic splendor of mosaic, jewel- 
strewn* such as kings and emperors never trod 
over in palace halls. 

It was one /of those heavenly evenings when 
the earth does, not seem a remote, desolate planet, 
far off from a forfeited Paradise; but as if one 
would only have to sail down, that glowing path¬ 
way but a little farther to anchor on the isles of 
the blest. 

It was on their return homeward. Molly had 
been singing a sweet little German song, which 
Bancroft had praised loudly and eloquently, and 
with a certain proprietor-like air. But I fear 
bis open prAise did not reward ber so much as 
the look of warm but silent appreciation and 
admiration she received from the dark-gray eyes 
opposite her, for, as she met it, a flush stole over 
her fair face like a rosy shadow. 

1 think Bancroft, who, from a certain pecu¬ 
liarity in his own nature, was blamelessly pre¬ 
cluded from understanding any such noble ideas 
of honor, rather enjoyed witnessing Paul’s shy¬ 
ness and reticence in the presence of Molly, and 
delighted in discomfiting him by displaying it, 
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for he broke out suddenly, with a glance at Paul, 
designed to be terribly barbed with wit. 

44 By the way, Miss Molly, did Norris ever 
give you what your little cousin Willie sent you 
by him when we were at your uncle’s?” 

Willie was inexpressibly dear to Molly’s en¬ 
thusiastic, loving hwt. “No, the little dar¬ 
ling. What did he send me, Mr. Norris? You 
must give it to me ; you bad forgotten it, hadn’t 
you ? It ween’t the 4 caft,’ of course,’ ’ she added, 
laughing, “ fyr I ddn’t think he would spare that 
to any one.” 

44 No,” said Bancroft. 44 But it was something 
exceedingly precious, for, to my certain know¬ 
ledge, Norris carries it with him all the time— 
j has never parted with it since Willie intrusted 
it to him. Now, if he had sent it by me, I 
Would have given it to you long agou” 

At this very moment, before Norris could 
speah* the boat touched the bank with a slight 
lurch, not enough to arouse fetal apprehensions, 
but enough to eftpft two small, lady-like screams, 
and to effectually turn the subject. 

The fair of a«Qred proprietorship that Ban¬ 
croft had assumed toward her that night, had 
vexed even Molly’s gentle breast; and so, as they 
left the boat, by a slight manoeuvering known to 
our sex, Molly ( #ad Norris walked up to her 
.oMirtNi house legether, Bancroft going dejectedly 
in the opposite direction with the female friend. 

Somehow, Norris had new talked so well as 
he did this night, as they walked on alone under 
the gracious beam*, that seemed to bend so 
kindly over them-: Perhaps the seemiiw; pre¬ 
ference she had i shown for his 'Society, embold¬ 
ened him; .pastBgrit was the language Of the 
soft eyes that bad foil so shyly beneath his on 
the boat. &o*» St all events, whatever wae the 
oause, Molly got a truer glimpse of his noble 
nature than she had ever had before. 

They stood on the portico, beneath the silvery 
moonlight; her slender, white hand was in his, 
for he was bidding her good-night. 

44 Oh, by the way, Mr. Norris, you haven’t 
given me Willie’s gift.” 

Her fair face was raised to his; he stooped, 
and—and gave it. 

44 Oh v Mr. Norris 1” Her face was crimson, 
with anger, he feared. 

44 Forgive me!” he said, penitently, humbly; 
44 but the sweet temptation was too much for me, 
and that wee truly what he sent you.” 

But she darted through the open hall-door, 
and up the long flight of winding stairs, like a 
rosy meteor, intent on finding its home some¬ 
where in mid heaven. 

She reached her room, panting, breathless. 
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Thai kiss thrilled her bo, frightened her with 
such a strange, blissful fright.. She felt it jet 
upon her lips. Wb j was it so different from any 
other kiss she had ever dreamed of? 

A letter lay upon the table, and, after a time, 
Molly opened it, and read it. It was from her 
aunt, filled with kind words, and small neigh¬ 
borhood news. But within it was a large sheet 
of foolsoap, printed in bold, blaok letters. It 
was from Willie, and mostly devoted to details 
ooneerning the white calf, his only treasure, but 
it ended as follows, 

<< I never seen so niet a man as mister Norris 
is! He harneBsted my caft his own self, and 
sex he never seen so niet a caft as my oaft is! 
but mr ban croft is meen 1 I dispixe Him from 
the bottom of my Hart!! He Lide to Me. He 
sed u was a Rinosterhorse! ! I think he wHl 
come to a bad find 1 £ i Hoap he will!!” 

And then followed, in gigantic letters, as if 
Willie’s sense of the outrage oould only be ex¬ 
pressed in the largest capita!*, his crowning 
enormity, “ IIb madb fun or thi Caft ! m ' 

Poor Bancroft, it was with hhn as ft'*1 frays is 
with the losing cause. Grimes were laid to his 
charge of which he was not guilty. For, to our 
certain knowledge, he had never called Molly a 
“ Rinosterhorse." But only in his choicest teln 
of wit, he had used that term t6 confound Willie's 
understanding, and get the better of him. 

Poor Norris, that night, upon his wakefbl pil¬ 
low, pictured wretched visions of Molly’s right- 
eons anger, when they should meet again. And 
Bancroft, upborne by his self-conceit and match¬ 
less assurance of bis Cfrn worth, built glowing 
castles, in which he and Molly dwelt. But, alas! 
for those shining towers and Battlements, that 
were wrought only of air, and vanished in the 
morning’s light! for then a dainty little missive 
came to him, containing a decided refhsal. 

It surprised him so, that I think even his 
regret and disappointment were only seoondary 
emotions. And Pool Norris, too, met with a sur¬ 
prise, for when, after a long exile from her pre¬ 


sence, haunted with remorseftil misgivings, he 
met Molly at last, expecting she would mentnlly 
frost-bite him with her coldness, or sear him with 
her indignation, ah! how delightfully was he 
deceived. No May morning was ever sweeter 
than little Molly, in her shy smiles and blushes 

Paul Norris was wedded to the lady of his 
heart, the Rose of the World, as he finally thought, 
on one of the very brightest of October morn¬ 
ings. Nature had arrayed herself in her very 
brightest adornings to do honor to the bridal. 
Crimson and golden batmen were fluttering out, 
like joyfhl pennons, everywhere amidst the thick 
green of the forests. And even the little va¬ 
grants of maple-bushes by the wayside, and 
little, shiftless wanderers of sumacs and wil- 
dbfrs by the brookside, even the most forforu 
and lonely of these stragglers had run its colors 
Up to mast-head to tell of its joyful consent to 
our Molly’s marriage. 

On this most blessed of mornings, Willie, too, 
arrayed in a new suit of Velvet, with the sweet¬ 
est of ruffles about hie tieek, was in such a bliss¬ 
ful frame of mind, that had one drop more been 
added to his overflowing'gbblet of joy, it must 
needs have run over. P*a! had brought him, 
the night before, a hew harness, radiant in red 
morocco; and when the friends gathered in the 
parlor to witness the ceremony, he had to be in¬ 
terrupted in his labors of buokling bis gorgeous 
trappings, dusted, and brought in panting, and 
Missftil. 

During the solemn service, that snowy, meek- 
eyed steed stood directly beneath the open par¬ 
lor window, hitched to that very same lilae-busb. 
And Willie, standing near the window, Jdivided 
his attention about equally between this gor¬ 
geously-caparisoned steed, and Sweet Molly eitd 
her manly bridegroom. Five ministers, in good 
standing in their respective churches, assisted at 
the ceremony. But I am sure that Willie was 
convinced in his own mind, that, in some mysteri¬ 
ous manner* the most important agency in firm¬ 
ing those indissoluble ties, was 14 That Cai*.’* 


THOUGHTS OF DEATH. 

BT 1011 OBRABIUX. 


I woru> not have thee think of me m tad, 

But only paw ed a little oat of sight; 

Nor say through boundless darkness I'bare fled, 
But moved a little nearer to the light. 

I would not have thee think of me as gone; 

The white snows, when they quit tho early g reen, 


Bise up to hover in the sky at tam. 

Or temper nearer atmospheres unseen. 

My weak effulgence lost wkktn the glow 
Of Heaven, my better self disguised from sight, 
I still shall linger near my loved, I know, 

To cheer their spirits, and to guide them right. 
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BT FRANK LSI BINRUIOf. 


Sad&ought a great deal about her money, 
much more than it wae worth; yet she was not 
a vulgar parvenu. On the contrary, her father, 
and even grandfather, had been men of eulture 
and wealth. 

People professed to admire her excessively, 
though, behind her back, they •called her scores 
of 'dreadful names, of which “ pettiooated Shy- 
look” was the mildest, declaring that she must 
have been changed in the oradle, to be so differ¬ 
ent from any other Bertram that ever was heard 
of. 

Miss Bertram had a house in Madison Avenue’ 
and a castle on the Hudson. She was at once 
wickedly lavish and absurdly stingy. The very 
day she had thrown away ten thousand dollars, 
she would bully the oook to know what had be- 
oome of the mutton bones. 

But, for all that, she was neither ugly or dis¬ 
agreeable, when she chose to be pleasant. Indeed, 
she would have been handsome, if her constant 
watch, and cark, and care, had not given her a 
dissatisfied expression; and she could be fairly 
charming, when she was able for an hour to dis¬ 
miss from her mind the Idea that everybody 
who approached wanted to use or defraud her 
in some fashion. 

Old Mrs. Tomlinson lived with her as a sheep¬ 
dog, and, about a year before the time of which 
I want to write, she sent for a second oousin, 
the only relative she had left, to eome and be her 
companion. The young grrt’s father had died, 
leaving her to the care of a step-mother, who 
wished to marry again, so she sent word to Miss 
Bertram that Fanny Bonne must either be re¬ 
ceived into her house, or go out as governess. 

41 Nobody was ever worried as I am,” grum¬ 
bled QeTaldlne. “But she must eome; 1 can’t 
have her going out asgevernees,” though all the 
while she was thinking how very usefal she could 
make her relative; betides, it gave her a new 
sense of power—and she craved that. 

8he sat down, and wtote a letter at once, made 
her intentions perfectly clear, saying, in so many 
words, that she did not pretend to tenderness 
ibr a person she had ntever seen; but, no doubt, 
affection would come in time, if the young lady 
did her duty, and deserved the great kindness 
that was offered her. 

If ewer an heiress was confounded it was 


Miss Bertram, when she reoeived the following 
reply, 

“ Mr dear Lady — I thank you for your offer 
of a home; but trying to win affection would not 
be agreeable to me. I will come to you, if you will 
arrange fixed duties for me, and pay me a fixed 
salary. Then you will not be constantly in fear 
of hurting the feelings of a poor relation, and I 
shall be independent. I am not very particular 
what I do, only comb the lap-dog’s hair, I will 
not. If I promised, I know the first time I tried 
I should pinch him. I am an admirable musi¬ 
cian, so I can play your accompaniments, as I 
know you sing. I can read well. I am pretty 
enough to be nice to look at, and not pretty 
enough to be dangerous. I have a tolerably 
warm heart, and a very bad temper, and I am, 

“ Yours, truly, 

“Fanny Donne.” 


At first, Miss Bertram was angry; then the 
ludicrous side struck her; and she decided that 
the writer of the letter would be worth know¬ 
ing. She sent off her answer; Miss Fanny 
agreed to the proposal, only stipulating that, if, 
at the end of six months, the heiress waspteased, 
her salary should be raised fifty dollars. 

A few days later she arrived, and Miss Ber¬ 
tram found her exceedingly pretty, very grace¬ 
ful and lady-like, and likely to prove a compan¬ 
ion in the foil sense of the word. Geraldine 
chanced to be in a bad humor that morning, how¬ 
ever, and skewed it. 

“Stay!” said her oousin. “If you say un¬ 
pleasant things, I shall put them in the bill—so 
muoh abuse for so much money !” 

“ I should imagine you must be rather merri- 
nary 1” observed the heiress, disdainfully. 

“Oh, yes; I’m part Bertram 1” flashed she. 
“ I had a fancy for starting a laundry establish- 
men with a little money my nncle left me; but 
your offer came, and 1 thought I would try it 
first. I hope, if I ever do, you’ll give me your 
custom! Fancy Fanny Bertram Donne on a 
sign!” and she laughed, as if it were the best 
joke in the world. 

Miss Bertram shivered with horror; but, angry 
as she was, she did not venture to show it, for the 
girl looked willful and wioked enough to com¬ 
mence operations at once, if treated to anything 
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in the way of lecture or temper. It was a new 
experience to Geraldine, this hesitating to free 
her mind to any human being. She was accus¬ 
tomed to see the greatest people receive her lec¬ 
tures meekly—despising them heartily therefor; 
but this girl was of a metal she had never en¬ 
countered. 

The result was that she got in the habit of 
treating Fanny mildly and evenly, and Fanny 
was really so bright and pleasant, that Geral¬ 
dine grew more attached to her than she had 
ever been to any human being, and fell into a 
way of talking confidentially, which astonished 
•herself whenever she thought of it. 

If Miss Donne was requested, she appeared at 
dinners, or parties, or musicals; would entertain 
tiresome people uncomplainingly, play accom¬ 
paniments, do waltzes; but she never set foot in 
the drawing-rooms, except when bidden. She 
wore her plain black silk, or simple white mus¬ 
lins, and looked as pretty as possible; and Ger¬ 
aldine grew so proud of her, that she called her 
cousin openly, and insisted on being addressed 
by her baptismal appellation in return. 

The two lived together for a whole year, and 
got on amicably enough, and really would have 
been very sorry to separate. 

About that time Mortimer Collins came on to 
New York, as counsel in some criminal case, 
which excited a vast deal of interest. He carried 
his client victoriously through the danger, and 
covered himself with glory. His success was 
such that he remained, and soon showed that he 
was quite able to keep np the reputation he had 
gained. Murray Hill has a sufficient weakness 
for lions, and it wanted to make one of the young 
man, but he was vary hard to catch, and could 
seldom be induced to waste time shaking his 
mane among idlers. Miss Bertram met him, and 
would have liked to see him make-an exception 
in her favor; but, to her ostomishment, he was 
no more dazzed by her condescension than by 
that of ordinary mortals. One night, however, 
she went to some charity concert, and FAnny ac¬ 
companied her. Collins was there, for a won¬ 
der, and did nothing but watch Miss Dedne. 
Judicious inquiries acquainted him with the fact 
that she lived with the heiress; and, behold, a 
few nights after, he presented himself at one of 
Miss Bertram’s receptions, and was properly 
punished by Fanny Donne not appearing. 

She was confined to her room by a core throat, 
Mrs. Tomlinson informed him. He did his duty 
in the way of being agreeable to his hostess, 
while he staid, and she derided at once that his 
former refusals had been only An affectation, or 
part of a deep-laid plan. 


I “ He'll throw himself at my head fast enough,” 

| she thought, after she was up in her room. “ Oh, 

| yes 1 No doubt my money would make the way 
| to position easier! Young gentleman, you are 
; very nice, very long-headed; but I fancy Geral- 
[ dine Bertram will prove more than your match 
—she has never been duped yeti Is there a 
single trick of dissimulation I've not seen tried? 
Faugh! The world is all alike—I hate itl” 

Between her societyrlife and her bueiness 
[ schemes, Miss Bertram was the most industrious 
| woman one oould find; ahe seldom had a jno- 
[ meat to herself ‘ r but she did take leisure tube 
[ more interested in Mortimer Collins thenbahe 
I had ever been in any man, though she wagjtow 
I past two-and-twenty. She .admired hie nufiag- 
I ging industry, respected his indomitable embi- 
| tion, and his clear, practical talk, with a vein of 
: humor running through it, which changed at 
; times to an earnest eloquenoe, acquiring a charm 
for her that nobody's conversation had cTer pos¬ 
sessed. 

Besides, he showed no symptoms of love-mak¬ 
ing, so, for a little, she rested herself in his com¬ 
pany, by forgetting the suspicions with which 
she regarded people in general. Fanny Donne 
watched, and began to wonder if he was laying 
siege to the heiress' heart pr millions; and 
Fanny sighed, then laughed, and assured her¬ 
self that it was none of her business. 

Other people soon began to wonder the same 
things, add, doubtless, many a man repeated 
Fanny's sigh, without having the courage to echo 
her laugh. Naturally,., it was not long before the 
reports came to Miss Bertram’s tars, and roused 
her out of the unreflecting intercourse into which 
she had drifted with the gentleman. She began 
to watch for hertelf—to suspect him, and, pre¬ 
sently, could see that bis whole course of con¬ 
duct, even to his courtesy to Mrs. Tomlinson, 
and his kindness to Fanny, was part and parotl 
of a scheme that had her fortune for its object. 

She did not ask herself why, but she felt 
strangely bitter toward hint Generally, she did 
not take that trouble on sueh.occasions, but she 
did feel very bitter now. Yet; the next time 
they, met, she could not resist the spell of his 
manner and talk, and, alone in her room, she 
sighed too, and hated the fortune the adored, 
and told herself she was the most unlucky wp- 
man alive, because sbe ooeld trust no human 
being's friendship—no man’s protestations of 
love. 

“ How do you like him?” she asked Fannyi 

** Sometimes very much; sometimes l hale 
him,” cried the outspoken Fanny, clenching her 
pretty white teeth. 
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That wua quite Miss Bertram’s cose—but she 
did not say so. 

“Why do you Bate him sometimes?" she 
asked. 

“ I’m sure I don't know/’ said Fanny. 

••Well, then, why do you like him?" she 
urged, hoping to get a reply that might throw 
some light on her own personal feelings, wjiich 
were sorely perplexing from their variableness. 

“Now, that’s more impossible tq answer than 
the other," quoth Fanny. “ As if a woman oould 
ever tell why she hated anybody." 

“Women are fools!" exclaimed the bfifeps, 
irritably. 

“My dear Miss Bertram, I’ve beenyroman 
long enough to find that out," returned Fquny, 
laughing. 

“ And men are brutes," said the heiress. 

“ So old maids say; but you and X don’t need 
to repeat it for several years yet," observed her 
cousin. 

At this moment, a servant pame and said Mr. 
Collins was below. The heiress left the room 
without another word, and Fanny sat still over 
her embroidery, singing, in a half-voice, a little 
plaintive melody, that squired xatlier sad. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Bertram," Collins said, 
as she entered. “J £ave taken time to run up 
as you requested. Let me explain my yjiew, ef 
the case at once, for 1 am a good deal burned.” 

She had asked his legal adrvo# upon some 
point, and he had been examining papers for bur. 
He told her his opinion clearly, and it was in 
opposition to that #be bad formed; so she grew 
more irritable, as anybody would, Jt.yras the 
cose of a map who had foiled, owing to heavy 
losses in keeping his word, and Miss Bertram, 
in answer to some remark of Collins, said, 

“ What vexes me most is his downright ingra¬ 
titude." 

“To whom?" ho asked, coolly. 

“ To me, of course 1 • After my kindness— 
after all I hqd done!" 

“1 can't see the ingratitude," returned Col¬ 
lins. 

“Not after-" And she plunged inip.n 

statement of her own unparalleled goodness. 
“And you don't call that ungrateful?" she 
added. 

“You only did your duty," said be. “You 
are merely the steward of a great fortune. You 
ought to do good with it! In point of fact, you 
are the one who ought to be grateful to Provi¬ 
dence for showing you the way to give help where 
it is needed." 

She laughed ironically at the startling propo¬ 
sition, then grew angry. He had no time to 


argue, planted two or three other home truths, 
aud departed. Miss Bertram went up stairs 
again in a towering passion. 

“ 1 wonder if he thinks I can’t see what he is 
at!" she exclaimed, as she entered the room 
where Fanny still sat. The young lady stopped 
her plaintiff sopg, but did not speak. “Can’t 
you understand the game he is playing?" de¬ 
manded the heiress, hotly. 

“ Not in the least," said Fanny, and sighed 
again, though , she was careful not to let her com¬ 
panion hear it. 

“ Then yon must be blind!" retorted Miss Ber¬ 
tram. 


“ Sometimes I think I am," returned Fanny, 
in a low voipe. 

“ 1 wish I could be," cried the other. “ I wish 
to heaven 1 oould 1 Oh, it is dreadful! Every¬ 
where I turn to find deceit—always my misera¬ 
ble fortune 1 To dare to lecture me. I ought to 
be grateful because I saw ways of giving money! 
Bid he think such fine sentiments would impose 
upon me? Did-" 

She walked up and down the room, and was 
only brought out of her passion by her dress 
catching in a flower-stand, pulling it over, and 
breaking two rose-pots. 

f‘ Don't mention that man’s name to me for a 
whole month 1" cried Miss Bertram, angrily* 

Not for a year," replied .Fanny; and, if she 
could hpve been left to herself, would have kept 
•her wad. 

Theiweeks went on Mtotimpr Collins oante 
more frequently to the house. As often.ee he 
could spare an hour from professional duties, he 
presented himself, though he talked with Fanny 
as frequently ae he did with the heiress, et least 
tried to do wo; but Fanny avoided him more and 
more, and seldom went .down to the weekly re¬ 
ceptions^ unless she was positively needed for 
something. 

If Geraldine Bertram could owly have believed 
in any human creature’s truth, she would have 
loved this man. Indeed, indurated as her heart 
had grown, it had seasons of great weakness, 
where he was concerned; moments of quickened, 
jqyfol pulsations, foUowed by bitter thrills and 
ashes, which made her hate herself—-made her 
long to hate him, and humiliated her the worse 
because she could not. 

At last, one night, she met him at a dinner, 
given by some legal magnate, and his manner,, 
whenever they conversed for a few minutes alone, 
was so .different from what it ever had been, so 
troubled, almost confused, that, in her famili¬ 
arity with men’s ways. Miss Bertram knew that 
the crisis was near at hand. She was in a sort 
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of date all the evening. She forgot to be oyni- j 
eal and suspicious; forgot everything, except j 
that he had the most marvelous eyes she ever l 
looked at, and the deepest, richest voice that 1 
over uttered eloquent words. 

** I want to come and see you to-morrow,’* he 
said, suddenly, after one of his lapses into anx¬ 
ious embarrassment. 

“ I shall be at home," she answered, and felt 
her heart bound. 

Somebody came up. In a few moments she 
looked about for Collins, but he had taken his 
leave quietly. Fate was evidently averse to the 
heiress ever having a long season of quiet! While 
some music was going on, she heard an acquaint¬ 
ance, with a marriageable son, say to another 
acquaintance, 

“ He’s playing a deep game where Miss Ber¬ 
tram is concerned. Why, he’s over head and 

ears in love yet with-" Here she lost the 

name in a sudden shriek, uttered at the top of 
the ohromatic scale, by the vocal gymnast at the 
piano. 

“Ho more heart than a stone," returned the 
gentleman, when she could catoh their words 
again. “ He means to have her money. He’ll 
get it, too, shrewd as she is." j 

Miss Bertram suddenly remembered that it 
was unlady-like to listen to a conversation not 
meant for her ears. She rose, made a sign to 
the patient Tomlinson, and took her departure. 

“Is Miss Donne in bed?" she asked of the 
servant, who opened the door when they reached 
home. 

. “ She’8 in her room, ma’am—shall I call her?" 

Miss Bertram walked impatiently on. 8he 
had three minds to go to Fanny’s chamber, and 
relieve herself by a long talk—did get to the 
door once, and rapped. There was no answer; 
she ran away, glad'that she had been prevented 
committing a folly. 

She was alone in the library the next day 
when Mortimer Collins presented himself. Miss 
Bertram had passed a restless night, but her 
mind was irrevocably made up. She would let 
him tell bis story, lead him on to utter all the 
lies he felt disposed—let him sigh, sue, plead; 
then she would coolly tell him that she had known 
his treachery from the first, that, astute as he 
was, be had met more than his match in the wo¬ 
man he hoped to dupe. 

“ It was very good of you to let me come," he 
said, as he entered. 

4 *Tou mean it was good on your part,«ueh a 
horrible day as it is. No other living soal would 
be good-natured enough to come near me,’’ she 
replied, pleasantly, determined that his recep¬ 


tion should be as encouraging as she could make 
it. 

44 But you have your cousin," he said. 

44 Oh, Fanny declared her intention of not 
stirring out of her room—she has a headache,” 
returned Miss Bertram, wishing to Bhow him 
that he need not have the slightest fear of being 
interrupted. 

He tried to speak on indifferent subjects. She 
aided him neatly, feeling a bitter pleasure in 
prolonging his uneasiness; all the while, some¬ 
thing away down in her bouI wept and moaned, 
and, at that instant, she would have given for¬ 
tune, anything, everything, only to be able to 
believe in him—but she could not! She caught 
herself thinking, 

44 If he would only always pretend as he does 
now, I might cheat myself into forgetting it was 
not real, and I could love him so. Ob, I could 
love him so dearly !’* 

Then she grew furious with her own contemp¬ 
tible weakness, and eager to have him get at 
the errand which brought him, that she might 
have an opportunity to avenge the pain and hu¬ 
miliation he had caused her. She stopped talk¬ 
ing. He was silent, too, for a little, then he 
said, nervously, 

44 Since coming, I almost fear that I am here 
on a fruitless errand." 

44 No, no!" replied she, playfully. “ You don’t 
think that, or Whatever may be your errand, you 
would not have come. You are too proud of suc¬ 
cess to risk failures." 

“ Sometimes to win the greatest a man could 
have, he must risk a good deal," he said. 

44 Well, that’s not difficult for a brave roan," 
returned Miss Bertram. She felt her color come 
and go, her fingers tremble. It was so hard to 
sit still and listen to passionate words that she 
knew were feigned, when to have believed in 
them would be such content! 

44 At least l must try," he said. 44 1 think you 
know what brings me, Miss Bertram. I’m a 
poor actor, and my attempts at self-restraint 
during the past weeks have been miserable fail¬ 
ures." 

8he bent her head over some pretence of work 
she held in her hands. She had taken the pre¬ 
caution to seat herself with her back to (he light; 
he could not see clearly the haughty face in its 
struggle between pain and wrath. 

44 Several times," he went on, 44 when I showed 
that I was troubled, I fancied your manner was 
meant to give me encouragement." 

He broke down again. She let her work fall 
into her lap, and put her hands hard together— 
it was so difficult to keep from speaking too soon! 
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He counted bo entirely on her weakness, that he 
dared to believe she had encouraged him in his 
efforts to dupe her—that the golden prize was, 
beyond doubt, within reach the instant he ohose 
to stretch out his hand and seize it! 

“ You don’t say a word,” he exclaimed. “ Tell 
me at once if I was mistaken.” 

14 How can I tell you?” she asked, in a voice 
she could hear was Sweet and soft; and she tri¬ 
umphed to think that she should be able to hide 
the least trace of emotion. 44 Mistaken in what ?’ ’ 

44 That you did notice—that you did mean to 
encourage me.” 

44 1 hope at least I have been friendly and 
kind,” she answered. 44 1 meant to be, for 1 
liked you very much.” 

44 Ah, thank you for that—you are so good 1 
I can’t wait any longer; 1 must know my fate at 
once!” He stopped An instant, then hurried on. 

44 1 have been in so many different frames of 
mind—one day hopeful, the next despondent ; 
but it must be decided to-day 1 Oh, you are 
silent—you are afraid to give me pain-” 

44 It is that I must have direct questions before 
I can give plain answers,” she whispered, not 
daring to trust her voice beyond that. 

44 1 do ask your plainly, i9 there any hope? If 
I could lay my heart bare to you; if you could 
see how true .and honest is the love that throbs 
there, you would say that it made me a little 
worthy, at least to hope.” 

Her anger at his duplicity—his needless du¬ 
plicity—feigning so much more than was necee- 
Rary, sighing, catching his breath, going through 
the whole list of histrionics, mastered any other 
feeling. 

44 Didn’t you say I had eneonraged you?” she 
demanded, this time Bpeaking aloud, and her 
voice rang out ominously stern. 

He started to his feet, took two or three turns 
up and down the room. She suddenly recol¬ 
lected that, if she alarmed him by any percep¬ 
tion of the truth, she should lose half her re¬ 
venge. He must tell her all that he would— 
plead, lie, think her softened, touched—ready to 
be his dupe, that she might have the memory of 
the fullest vengeance wherewith to solace her 
heart in the days which must follow. 

44 Come back!” she said, entreathigly. 44 What 
have I said or done amiss—have I made you 
angry?” 

He hurried back to her side, and bent over her. 

44 You frightened me,” he said. 44 That was 
all! Oh, you smile. I can see you—it moans 
that I may hope 1 God bless you! Oh, how good 
you are! I thought I had not deceived myself! 
Oh, Miss Bertram—Geraldine! Mayn’t I call 


you that now ? You may trust me. I will prove 
worthy of the prize, if the warmest, truest love 
that ever filled a man’s whole soul can make me 
so.” 

He poured out the words rapidly, tried to take 
her hand, then she started to her feet, and con¬ 
fronted him, turned her face full to the light, 
that he might see the awful passion which made 
it so rigid and white. 

He stepped back, involuntarily, and stood re¬ 
garding her with an expression of utter bewil¬ 
derment. 

“Your love—your warm, true love! your 
honost heart!” cried she, with a dreadful laugh; 
and, oh! amid all her wrath, how something 
struggled and hurt away down in her soul, leav¬ 
ing her more insanely furious than ever! 44 Oh, 

you coward—you miserable ooward! Do you 
think I have been blind! Why, I have known 
from the first; watched your game—laughed at, 
And despised you, as you deserved !” 

44 Miss Bertram, are you mad ?” he interrupted; 
and still there was more of wonder than anger 
in hie tones. ^ 

44 Not a bit!” cried she. 44 Too sane to be 
duped by you ! Oh, I did think at first there 
was one decent man in tie world; but you’ve 
worse than the rest! Why, you have overacted, 
sirl Too much passion—too fervent protesta¬ 
tions ! My millions will never help you on to 
ease and comfort! I am not weak enough, not 
idiot enough to be deluded into one instant’s 
belief!” 

44 Miss Bertram, you-” 

44 Stop! I will finish—you shan’t speak!” she 
cried. 

44 1 will. Don’t say another word, for your 
own sake. You will be so sorry. Don’t!” 

44 Sorry! I ? Why, do you think even yet to 
fool me? I tell you I have seen through you 
from the first—watched and laughed ; waited for 
this moment; led you on since we began to talk, 
that I might have the fullest revenge-” 

44 For what?” he cried, aher vainly essaying 
to interrupt her crazy tirade. 

44 For your Attempt at theft—it’s no less. You 
might better have stolen my money than tried to 
marry me for it ! I tell you, sir, that the play 
is played out! Go away !” 

“One moment;” and, hard as he tried, he 
could not repress a smile. 44 You have mistaken 
—what a blundering ass I am!” 

She laughed again. 

44 1 thought you knew! Oh, Miss Bertram, 
you would have the right to despise me were 
your supposition correct, for you must haw seen 
the truth, when I love her so.” * 
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She dropped back into her chair, and stared 
at him. 

“I have never told her. Of late she has 
avoided me. I came to get you to plead my cause. 
Let me see her—plead for me-—” 

And he grew so eage* that he fairly forgot the 
scene she had made. 

M Is this more acting?” she heard herself ask. 

He uttered an angry exclamation, checked 
himself, and went on. 

“ I came here to ask Fanny D6nne to be my 
wife—to hear from you if there was the least 
chanoe of my success^-” 

He stopped suddenly, for Miss Bertram had 
leaned back in her chair, and fainted away, with¬ 
out bo much as a gasping breath. 

Collins was that marvel, a man who does not 
lose his head at the sight of such feminine per¬ 
formances. He looked about—found a bottle of 
smelling-salts—put them to her nose—brought * 
glass of water—bathed her forehead, and, pre¬ 
sently, she came back to her senses, and sat quite 
still. 

so sorry,” he exclaimed. “You are 
not well, and you were angry. Please forgive 
me all my stupidity.” 

Geraldine Bertram thought, when she sank 
fainting in her chair, that it was death. She dis¬ 
covered that it could not come yet, and was wo¬ 
man enough to remember that she need expose 
herself no more. 

“ My cousin must answer you for herself,” She 
said, as quietly as if the conversation had not 
been interrupted. “ Stay here—she will be down 
presently.” 

“ And you’ll forgive my awkwardness. Now 
that you know the truth/ you’ll not be angry ?” 

She got on her feet. She managed to smile. 
She said, j 


“ 1 shall be glad of another cousin,” and was 
gone. 

She walked up stairs, not daring to stop for a 
second's thought, entered Fanny's room, and 
said, 

“ I’ve given Mr. Collins an awful scolding. Go 
down stairs, and make up for it.” 

“ Indeed, I shall not meddle,” cried Fanny, 
turning scarlet. “ What have I to do with it?” 

“ A good deal! I thought he came after 
my money, and he came to ask you to marry 
him.” 

Fanny uttered a cry, and put her hands be¬ 
fore her face Miss Bertram stood for a little, 
undecided. Evil impulses rose in her soul again: 
her first thought was to murder the girl. Human 
nature is subject to strange temptations. An¬ 
other instant, and, for the first time, her lips 
touohed her cousin’s cheek. 

“God bless you!” Fanny heard her say, and 
she was gone. 

Fanny did go dawn stairs, and, entering the 
library, was entering Paradise, fbt she had loved 
him all the while. Miss Ber t r am went on to her 
own chamber, and, secure in its privacy, she 
fainted for the second time that morning; but 
the hours of reflection which came after, did her 
more good than any in which she had ever in¬ 
dulged in her whole life. 

The young couple were to be married in two 
months, and Miss Bertram wanted to give her 
cousin a fortune, which she was not allowed to 
do. She changed a great deal durtogtbose weeks, 
bet it was for the better. Directly after the wed¬ 
ding she went abroad, and, though she took with 
her a sore heart, at least itswche had the good 
effect of helping her outgrow the despicable weak¬ 
nesses which hod threatened to overshadow and 
blight everything that was noble in her nature. 


A TOKEN. 


BY ELLINER BENEDICT. 


He read, who gave the little volume, 

In that sweet Summer time we knetf, 
When crisp its leaves, and white its pdgea, 
And bright its dainty gold and blue; 

And lingered on the ancient story, 

The strange, sweet story, old and new. 

And shifting sunshine, warm and golden, 
Through many a still, sweet afternoon. 
Fell through the vine-leaves, softly swaying 
To fleeting, fragrant aim of Jane, 

Till told the tale, and closed the volume, 

^ In purple twilight, fallen, too soon. 


Ah f since he read that charmed story. 

That wondrous tale of old renown, 

How maby a year, wkh faltering footatepa, 
Hath laid its heavy burden dow n S 
And perished, doubting, faint ami w»*j»ry, 

So great the cross—so lur the crow n. 

Yet still that Summer time immortal, 

That fair, Sweet Summer time we kne*»- 
Live* with faint airs, and cloudless sunsh»te, 
Bound In this faded gold and blue; 

Where still he reads the ancieut story, 

And still my heart Vlicve* it truo. 
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“ I sun) you back your ring.’* 

That was every word written on the little riip 
of paper that fell out of the box as he opened it. 
The great diamond blazed boldly at him from its 
velvet bed. 

“ What does it mean ? She shall give roe an 
explanation!” 

Harley stood for a moment absolutely trem¬ 
bling with rage, and then a pallor spread over 
his face, and a terrible, sickening dread seized 
his heart. She was false to him! Could It be 
true that he was going to lose her? What would 
life be worth to him without her? 44 She shall 
give me an explanation!” he muttered again. 
“ And if it is another man, I'll-” 

Harley did not say what he would do, but the 
fierce light in his eyes looked dangerous. He 
took his hat, and making some attempt to con¬ 
trol his features, so that his excitement should 
not be apparent to every passer-by, he left the 
house. 

It was a pretty house, that of Harley Tem¬ 
ple's—a wide, generous house, built of brick 
which were sent from England to Virginia in 
good Queen Anne’s reign. The bricks were of a 
dull red, and the quoins and string-course, and 
window-frames, and long, low steps, were of 
granite. The house stood a little barit from one 
of those green and shady streets for which beau- 
tlfhl Richmond is'famous, and was as pleasant a 
home as any man might wish for; but Harley 
thought of it with horror as he pictured himself 
living alone and unloved within its silent walls. 
He was not very young—a little over thirty, 
perhaps—and had spent most of his life^in Eu¬ 
rope. Eight months before the commencement 
of this story, he had returned to Virginia to find 
himself alone in the world. There were his old 
house, and a large fortune awaiting him; but 
Harley felt himself a stranger in a strange land. 
This was not for long, however, for many old 
friends came forward to welcome him, many 
pretty cousins wfere glad to remember their rela¬ 
tionship. He soon fell into the ways of the 
place; occupied his mornings in reading law; 
spent his afternoons in riding his thoroughbred 
mare, or lounging toward evening about the 
club, watching the pretty girls as they strolled 
up and down Franklin street. Of an evening 
he occasionally made a visit at some pleasant, | 


easy house, or played bilHards and talked fox¬ 
hunts with his intimates. 

He had no wish to marry, no thought of fall¬ 
ing in love, till one evening, across the bril¬ 
liantly-lighted dress-circle of the theatre, he 
saw, seated in a stage-box, a girl so marvelously 
fair, that, almost from the first moment he 
looked upon her, he loved her. 

He made eager inquiries as to who she was, 
and at last found some one who not only knew 
the stranger, but was willing to present him 
to her. 

44 She is proud, Temple,” said Foster, warn- 
ingly, as they made their slow way through the 
crowd. 44 Poor and proud. She don’t often 
show herself in public, though. Take care you 
don’t commit yourself, my dear fellow; you 
seem awfully hard hit.” 

44 I’ll take care,” said Temple. 

“The old aunt is a dragon,” whispered Fos¬ 
ter, as he tapped at the door of the box. “She 
keeps a lynx eye on Miss Ada when she is with 
her.” 

44 Gome in,” called a sharp voice, “ and, pray, 
shut the door after you, young gentlemen; 
there’s a frightful draught in this horrible 
place!” 

“ Before I shut the dooT, Miss Weston, let me 
ask if you will admit my friend with mo ?” asked 
Foster, laughingly. 

44 Who is he?” said Miss Weston. 

44 He is a- What are you, Harley? I row 

I forget. Oh I he is a lawyer, Miss Weston, and 
his name is Harley Temple.” 

“Harley Temple may come in; I knew his 
father. As for you, Tom Foster, you’ll have to 
stand up; there is only one vacant chair.” 

44 All right,” said Tom, and stationed himself 
comfortably behind Miss Ada, leaning on the 
back of her chadr. 

Harley was forced to devote himself to Bliss 
Weston. She seemed rather pleased to have 
met him, and very graciously invited him to her 
house. 

44 We are very quiet people,” she said, 44 but if 
you will come and see us, Ada shall sing for 
you.” 

Harley said how glad he should be to come, 
and looked rather anxiously to see if the invi¬ 
tation were seconded by the lovely niece. Buj 
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Ada sat calmly impassive, her great, dark-blue 
eyes fixed upon the stage, her pretty lips occa¬ 
sionally unfolding as she made some brief reply 
to Foster’8 incessant whisperings. She seemed 
indifferent to everything, as if nothing had the 
power to interest her. 

Foster and Temple were obliged to make way 
at last for others who were waiting to pay their 
homage to the beautiful Ada Weston. They 
made their bows and left without Temple ex¬ 
changing one word with her. She had murmured 
'•Good evening/’ and slightly bent her head when 
he was first presented to her, and the same words 
and actions were repeated as he took his leave. 

“How do you feel now, Harley?” asked his 
companion, derisively, when the door of the box 
was closed after them. “ She honored you with 
especial attention, didn’t she? I told you she 
was as proud as Lucifer. She is awfhlly pretty, 
but she has nothing else to be proud of—hasn’t 
a cent.” 

*• How does she live?” asked Temple, coldly. 
“ Does her aunt support her ?” 

“ No. Not that she would not be glad to do 
it, but Ada insists upon supporting herself. She 
takes in fine sewing and teaches musio—Heaven 
knows what all!” 

“Has she never thought of marrying?” 

“ She has had some pretty good offers, I be¬ 
lieve ; men who were infatuated by her beauty— 
Hut she would have none of them. I believe she 
thinks no one good enough for her, and would 
oxpect wealth, and family, and blind worship 
and devotion, in any man who declared himself 
her lover.” 

Harley made no response to this, but he 
thought it would be an easy task to adore such 
a lovely creature. 

He went within a few days to call at Miss 
Weston's. The old lady lived in good old- 
fashioned style. A white-headed butler admit¬ 
ted Harley into the great sombre drawing-room. 
The carpets, curtains, fiirniture and ornaments 
were all of ancient date; the walls were covered 
with staring family portraits. Ladies in long 
waists and short, velvets and satins, hoops and 
gores, smiled and fanned themselves. Gentle¬ 
men in velvet, laoe, and embroidery, in buff 
waistcoats and blue coats, smiled and took snuff. 
There was also a fine old Indian chief in plenty 
of paint and feathers, and a haughty olive¬ 
skinned squaw, decked with beads. An open 
piano, handsome and new, was the only modern 
tlriug in the room. 

Miss Weston received Harley quite as An old 
friend, and told him how well she had known 
his f^ber. 


“I danced with him at my first baH,’ K she 
said, “ and he vowed I was the handsomest wo¬ 
man in the room. Ah I you may laugh, young 
man, but I was a fine-looking girl, and had my 
triumphs in those days.” 

Ada did not make her appearance. She had 
gone to the house of a little pupil, who was not 
well enough to come to her. “ For she teaches 
music, you know,” said Miss Weston, sharply. 

“ I did not know,” said Harley, and wished 
he oonld take her away from her drudgery. 

“She will do it,” continned Miss Weston, 
almost angrily. “ I have enough and to spare, 
but she says she won’t live on charity. I per¬ 
suaded her to live with me, for I am a lonely old 
woman. She would only come on the condition 
that I would allow her to teach musio in order 
to support herself.” 

Harley murmured something about its being 
“ very praiseworthy.” 

“ Praiseworthy !’* exclaimed Miss Weston, in¬ 
dignantly. “ Fiddlesticks! The girl is too proud 
by half, and thinks she is very wise, while in 
truth she is veiy silly.” 

When Harley took his leave, Miss Weston 
asked him to come and dine with her every 
Sunday. “I like to see you,” she said, with a 
wintry little sigh; “ it reminds me of my youth. 
Ah, Harley!—you must let me call you Har¬ 
ley—no one danced a Virginia reel so well as 
your dear father.” 

Harley went away, promising gladly to eat his 
Sunday dinners under Miss Weston's hospitable 
roof, and very thankful for his own good for¬ 
tune in having been son to such a father, there¬ 
by gaining easy admittance to.the object of his 
love! 

Ada at first received his attentions not only 
with indifference, but apparently with scorn. 
She pointedly refused to accept his flowers and 
bonbons; always declined dancing with him 
when they met in society, and finally asked him 
plainly not to join her when he enoountered her 
in the street. 

“Why must I not?” he asked, looking full 
into her face. “I have seen other men walk 
with you.” 

“I am sure, Mr. Temple, when you knew it 
is disagreeable to me, you will not insist ?” 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed Harley, angrily, 
and bowed stiffly, os he made way for Ada to 
pass. 

He vowed to himself then that he would con¬ 
quer his love. He told himself again and again 
that the girl hated him ^ and yet, perhaps, her 
very manner to him, in its unspoken haughti- 
» ness, instead of the calm indifference with 
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which She treated other men, was a sign in 
his favor. He determined at last to make a 
bold effort to secure her; to tell he* at once and 
unreservedly, of his violent, mad love for her, 
and implore her to marry him and learn to love 
him afterward. 

The next Sunday he found his opportunity. 
Mias Weston was ill with a headache, and un- 
r.ble tp make her appearance at dinner. Ada 
done received him. He found heralmfidy in 
the drawing-room; she was seated by one of the 
ljng windows which opened on to the spacious 
porch, or gallery, with which almost every 
Southern house >sj provided. 

She arose as he approached. . . 

44 1 am very sorry aunt is not able* tone* you,” 
kUo said, in her sweet, cold voice. 

44 I regret to hear that she is ill.” 

1/ he but dared now to say all thatrwap in his 
heart! But that beautiful, impaapite . figure, 
dressed in white, seated so gracefully before 
him, looked too oold, too proud, to listen to afcah 
paasiopate words as were crowding to Jus lips. 

When dinner was announced, he almost timidly 
offered her |)is arm, a ceremony always expected 
by Mias Weston. 

14 It is scarcely worth while, 1 think,” she 
said, but at the same time put her hand lightly 
on h» arm. He would have had that Sliert 
walk into that dining-room lost forevetf. 

The table was laid for two. His heart beat as 
ha looked across the flowers at the lovely wo¬ 
man opposite him. 44 So it would be every day 
if sba were my wife,” ho thought, and a pas¬ 
sionate longing possessed him. Ho determined 
not to leave the house till he knew his ffite, 
And then he called himself a fool for supposing 
lie bad a ohance; but he would try bravely and 
boldly, nevertheless. 

After they had returned to the drawing-room, 
and ooffee had been served, Ada evidently thought 
her foroed duty to act as hostess was at an end. 
She ceased to make any effort to maintain the 
conversation. 

44 It must be now,” thought Harley, desp*> 
rately, and, without further hesitation, ho broke 
iuto a breathless, hurried torrent of words. 

44 Ada Weston,” he said, coming over to where 
she sat, and taking her hand forcibly in his, 
44 ydu shall not say no to me. I love you so 
dearly, so madly, that you cannot help in time 
returning my love. 1 hate loved you from the 
first moment I saw your beautiful face. 1 have 
longed for you to be always near me, to be mistress 
of my house. And, oh 1 how I have longed for 
one sign which might show you that you cared 
a little for me 1 You treat me with scorn. And 
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yet I love you, and I ask you to bo my wife. If 
you will say yes, I swear to make you happy 1” 

Ada had risen and stood before him, her hand 
still in his, her eyes sometimes fixed on his face, 
and then dropped to the floor. 

44 1 think you are in earnest,” she said at last. 

44 In earnest 1” he repeated, hurriedly. 44 Qod 
knows how eeriest I am! Will you be my wife ? 
TeU mo quickly, Ada?” 

41 Yes,” she said, so low as scarcely to be 
heartland then flushing suddenly, sho tore her 
hand from his detaining grasp, covered hor face, 
and burnt into tears. 

Harley had heard the one* little word, whis¬ 
pered though it wee. He Seised her in his firms, 
and .passionately kissed the white hands which 
covered her face. 

44 Youmust let me go,” she said. 44 Oh! do not 
keep me nowl” 

41 You shall go, my darling,” he said, as ho 
looked with exulting pride upon the prise he 
held in his arms. He bent and kissed hcr.onoe 
upon her mouth, and then reluctantly permitted 
her to leave him. 

And so the engagement was made. Harley 
found his betrothed almost as cold in her new 
Stale aa she had been before. She was appa¬ 
rently unwilling to see him alone, and was very 
shy of any caress from him. But Ilaxley was 
440 infatuated to resent this, although he suf¬ 
fered when he fancied her indifference for him 
wafi Unconquered* “She will love me when 
onoe she is my Own,” he thought, and so fret¬ 
ted, impatiently, till an early day was named 
for tho wedding. : 

Miss Weston was in ecstasies over the match, 
and her niece’s good fortune in securing the son 
of the irian who had distinguished himself in 
danping Virginia reels. The Richmond world 
had applauded Harley’s disinterestedness in 
marryihg a girl without fortune, and at tha 
same time wondered at his having succeeded 
where so many had failed. 

It was only two weeks before the wedding-day 
that HaTleyhad, secured the little case contain¬ 
ing the engagement-ring he had taken ouch 
pride in placing upon Ada’s hand. 

« 4 f return your ring,” were the only words 
scrawled upon the el ip of paper in the box. 
And Harley had deekted, violently, that she 
should give him aa explanation. He hurried 
through the streets tin he earns to Miss Weston’s 
familiar door. The old butler seemed to take 
longer than usual in answfiving his ring. 

44 Mason Harley, Mias Ada’s done goneL” he 
said. 4 

The old man himself appeared bewildered by 
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the news he imparted. lie spoke without wait¬ 
ing for Harley’s usual question as to whether 
Miss Ada was in. 

“ Qoue I When did she go?” 

“This morning, sir. My mistress said she 
would see you if you came.” 

44 Tell her 1 am here, then.” 

He walked heavily into the house, a leaden 
weight at his heart. Ada had given him up; 
he had known she did not love him, but still he 
had (bit sure of winning her ldve after marriage. 
And now his chance was gone ( 

Miss Weston’s maid came to him as he waited 
in the dining-room. 

44 Young mistis,” (it was thus she designated 
Miss Westoo!) “Young mistis will be glad to 
see you above-stairs sir. She is suffering with 
misery in her head, and san’t come down.” 

lie followed the slow steps of the servant, 
whose dim eyos, set deep back in her wrinkled, 
blast face, bad looked pityingly upon tke young 
man. 

Miss Weston was seated within an immense 
chair, and looked like a little dried nut in its 
shell. She received Harley with tears. 

44 Oh, Harley! to think of that headstrong, 
self-willed girl leaving you and me I Te think 
of her throwing' away such prospects, such an 
establishment! And for what!” 

“ For what ? Tell me; that is what I want to 
know. Explain this to me, Miss Weston.” 

44 All I know about it Is, thai for several days 
past she has refased to attend to the prepara¬ 
tions for her marriage, and has seemed very 
uneasy and unhappy. This morning she came 
to me early, before I was up, and safcl she was 
going to New York to be a governess; ihdi a 
suitable plaoe had been offend her, and thai she 
had telegraphed an acceptance. I was quite 
dumb with amazement, as you may well believe. 
4 And what says Harley to this?’ I asked. 4 He 
knows nothing about it, dear aunt!’ And here 
she took to crying and sobbing, a thing rare 
with her. 4 He knows nothing of it/ she said; 
4 but you must tell him I am noi worthy to be 
his wife!* Those were the words, Hsrley, and 
I could get no more out of her. She cried a 
great deal, and kissed me, but would give me 
no other explanation, and refased to let me send 
for you, or to change her plans in any Way. 
She left in the noon trains An obstinate, Incom¬ 
prehensible, proud, self-wilted girl!” 

Miss Weston stopped for want of breath. 
Harley was looking gloomily upon the floor. 

44 Did she leave Her address with you V* he 
sske^at last. 

44 Ye8. Mammy Lizzie put it away some¬ 


where. Do you mean to go after Ada, Har¬ 
ley?” 

44 1 don't know yet,” he answered, moodily 
44 1 would like to have the address, though.” 

Mammy Lizzie was called, and produced tke 
written address—No. —, West Twenty-third 
street. New York. 

44 Good-by,” said narley. “Better say no¬ 
thing of this at present. Let it be supposed 
that she haa gob© to New York to buy wedding 
finery.” i}e smiled bitterly here. “I will let 
you know What I intend to do when I deckle.” 

He did not, however, let Miss Weston know, 
but took the very next train , to New York. He 
never for a moment doubted but what Ada loved 
some,other man, and had therefore found it im¬ 
possible to marry him. He determined te know 
the worst at once, and, if she was false to him, 
to heap reproaches upon her, and take ven¬ 
geance, if possible, upon his rival. He was in 
this frame of mind when he reached New York, 
anA found himself upon the steps of the fine 
brown-stone house, No. — West Twenty-third 
street. 

44 Is Miss Ada Weston, of Riehmqpd, stopping 
here?” he inquired of the footman who oame to 
the door. 

*< Mist Weston is here, and at home, I believe, 
sir,” said the man, promptly flinging open the 
door for Harley to enter. 44 What name shall 1 
say, sir?” 

44 Give her thfe card,” eaid Harley, and he 
scribbled over hie name— 44 1 must see you, but 
will not detain you for raoro than a moment.” 

He was ushered into the splendid blue-and 
gold New York drawing-room. The white car¬ 
pet, pale blue satin coverings and draperies, 
the brilliant gilt frames to the rather question¬ 
able pictures, and the general air of wealth an 1 
newness, would have struck him disagreeably 
with an air bf'dteodmfort at another time, but 
now he stood -by a window, looking through the 
laoe curtains into the street, and the room 
and its furnishing were fur removed from his 
thoughts. 

He did not have long to wait. He heard no 
step on the soft carpet, but he heard presently 
Ada’s voice sayirig, almost timidly: 

44 1 am here, Mr Temple.” 

She stood there, looking pleadingly at him. 
Her beautiful face seemed older and sadder. 
He gaaed eagerly into her eyes. She slid not 
appezm like one who had thrown aside a bur¬ 
densome chain, and was happy in love and 
freedom. 

44 Why did you say you were not worthy to be 
my wife?” he asked abruptly. 
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“ I am not/’ she said. “And if yon married me now, what would it 

“ Why?” be for?” asked Harley, in a low voice. 

“ Believe me, I am not worthy,” she said, He had taken her in his arms, in spite of her 
earnestly. “ You are so good, so true, aud I am resistance, and was 1 holding her close, looking 
so false.” into her face. 

“ In what way are you false?” he asked, in a “ It would 'be—not for money,” she whis- 
hard voice. “ Is it that you love another man?” pered, after a pause. 

•* Nor—oh, no I” 44 For what would it be ?” persisted Harley. 

A great feeling of relief came upon him ; he 44 For love!” 
eould not disbelieve that earnest negative. The words were breathed—not spotcen. 

“ Is it* then, that you oaunot love me?” 44 My little wife!” murmured Harley, and he 

There was no answer to that, but a burning stooped and kissed her., r 
blush., There was no resistance now. She ^permitted 

“ Ah! I have guessed it,” he said, sadly, the kiss, apd clung closer to him. 

“Buh Ada, I knfw you jlid not love me, and “Harley,” she said, solemnly, “ if you will 
yet I naked you to be my wife, feeling in my really let me be your wife, knowjng from what 
heart that such love as mine was sure, in time, unworthy potives I first accepted you, I will 
to win a return. I ask you again to marry ( me. spend my life in loving you, and with all the 
I am willing to run the risk,'so long as yeu love strength of my heart.” 

no other.” “You shall really be my wife,” said, Hhrley; 

*« Indeed, I am unworthy of your love!” cried 14 and I will love you as never woman .was loved 
Ada; and. now she fairly broke into bitter sobs before.” 

end tears. “I accepted you beoause I was The story is told. Harley and Ada returned 
weary of fighting my own way in the world, aqd to Richmond, and the wedding wap duly cele- 
beoause I knew yon were both good and gener- brsted on the appointed day, much, to fhe satis- 
ous. And then I found I was beginning to Jpve faction of Miss Weston. 

you a little, end with that love cajnethe horror All the world agree that there never was so 
of my own sin, and of the fearful prrong I had devoted a wife as Ada Temple, and loving a hus- 
done you! Am I fit to be your wife—I who band as Harley. Tom Foster says Ac i^iade the 
would k*ve married you for yoyr poney ?” . match. 

WHAT SHALL MY NEW NAME BP? 

BT MBS. W. C. BELL. 

• ' * * _ 

When the white stone is mine, with Its impress divine. 
And I Join in the heavenly hoeanW; 

When I meet with the dear ooaa I tove,y 
Aod we tell o'er the sweqt, sacred story; 

When aid friends clasp hands in those lore-lighted lands, 
"What name will be mine tip in glory? 

I know 'twill be precious and pure; 

I know 'twill be gentle and tender; 

Tor the dear lips of love that Speak up above, 

No other could utter or jund#r« 


Whit shall my new name be ? 

What shall it be, I wonder, 

In the Jasper light of Chat City so bright— 

That bfeautffal City up yonder. 

We call them all angels up there, 

As across the dark river they gather; 

But how are they known, as they stand round die throne, 
To each other, ond-tb’our dear Tatbtof 

When 1 shall at last overcome, 

And eat of the Meal, * hidden manna,' 4 


ACROSS THE BAY. 

BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


A quay tower in the distance, a glimmer and a gloaming, 

A dicker and a flashing of some uncertain light; 

A moaning sound of waters, the booming of a bittern, 

The silent march of shadows, and night-hawk's sudden 
•tgbt; 

A rtt*4> on sandy reaahee, a white hand evenhadfng 
The eyas that looked a longing, that never words might 

■AJJ 


A soul of quenchless hunger, a thirsting and a yearning, 
Tor that which never came to her across the widening hay. 

Far deeper than the waters, (oh! bay, that careth never 
For hearts that lie abreakfng-along thy barren shore,) 
Was lore that crossed thy shallows, that overleaped thy 
billow's, 

And lodged within the gray-stone tower with yearnings 
evermore. 
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I. 

. 44 How about this house-warming, Tuss?'’ said 
Edward Re Rpy to his sister Julia. 4< Moreton 
thinks weou^ht to have one, 4 a regular break¬ 
down dance,’ as he calls it. Everything, you 
r know, will be finished by Saturday.” 

Edward and Julia were orphans, the children 
, of an English merchant, who had settled in New 
Orleans, and died there, apparently a millionair. 
Rut just as his estate came to*be settled up, one 
of the financial convulsions which used to pre¬ 
vail periodically ir» this country, overthrew half 
the fortunes, in the nation, aud with them that 
of the late Mr. Le Roy. When all the debts 
were paid, nothing was left but some wild lands 
r in Texas. Thither,, after consulting with his 
sister, Edward determined to go. He chattered 
a small schooner, stocked it wifi goods, anti, 
l anding at l!j&vaccA bay, proceeded to build him- 
Felf a house and store, in the meantime residing 
uith one of his father’s old ( friends, Mr. More- 
ton, who had been an inhabitant of the place for 
several years. All this was a generation ago, in 
the early days of Texas. 

Julia, though bred in luxury, and highly edu¬ 
cated, adapted herself cheerfully to frontier life. I 
fche was a grri bf spirit and sense, and frankly j 
accepted the inevitable. It was wonderful how 
soon she fitted herself into this new groove. She 
assisted Mrs., Moreton . at housekeeping, or 
worked with hpr needle, or looked after the 
plump baby, of played with the elden children ; 
and all the time was as happy and hierry ns pos¬ 
sible, going about singing snatches of songs and 
operas, as if she had not a care in the world. 
On the present occasion, her brother had found 
her sitting on the end qf the wharf, helping Mrs. 
Moreton’s two little boys to catch crabs. 

14 A house-warming,” she exclaimed. 44 Oh, 
that’ll be splendid. When will it be?” 

14 It will take time to get out the Invitations, or 
4 spread the news,’ as Moreton calls it. He will 
put up a notice at the store to-morrow; and by 
this day week we can hAve the 4 break-down.’ But 
see, there’s Mrs. Moreton calling us to supper.” 

As they moved off, the brother resumed. 

44 I’m afraid. Puss, you hardly mean what yon 
say about this house-warming. Yon won’t like 
the rough company you will meet. ValcoufDupre 
would Ungh at them.” 

88 


44 Tm not so in re of that,” skid JTulla with a 
blush. “But, if he did, he’d hotter stay at New 
Orleans,” and she gave a saucy pout, which was 
not unbecoming to her. 44 However, don’t let us 
talk nonsensO. We have-come hero to make a 
home, arid the first thing wemnst do is to get the 
good-will of our neighbors. If we don’t have 
this house-warming, the people inky ihibk we 
consider ourselves too good to aaCdcfatd With 
them. I intend, at first, at least, to he as Out- 
and-out a Texan in my ways and speech as the 
vciry oldest 4 Tex^ah* among them.” 

4 *A very sensible resolution, young tody, and 
nothing more than I expected of you,” Said a 
voide behind them, and, turning, they saw 44 Old 
Mr. Moreton,” as he was called in LaVaccfc, vAo 
had been for two weeks absent, looking at a tract 
of land up in the interior. 

” Here are t\to of the oldest 'TCxyans* about, 
Miss Jrflia, both of whom will tell you that you 
couldn’t do better than to carry out your reso¬ 
lution, and be an out-and-out Texas girl. Could 
she, BigFoof?” 1 

44 Well, I dun fciirbW,” replied his fiCmpanion, 
gravely. 44 She don’t look fitten for this coun¬ 
try, squire; it takes a pretty strong sperit to 
Stand h ’Comae's life in Texts Vt‘ r 
44 And that’s just what she's got, or I’m mis¬ 
taken,” replied Mr. Moreton. “Miss Julia,” 
he continued, 44 this is my old friend, Big Foot 
Wallace, so called on account of his small feet, 
as you will perceive when, he getf into the light; 
he is the greatest beau in them parts,) and I’ve 
brought him here to give you a efinfede at him.” 

“ Come, squire, none o’ your chaff, now. It’s 
no sich thing, young lady-:. J came over her to 
get ’nition for my tramp up to San Aptone,” re¬ 
plied the squire’s companion* with an earnest¬ 
ness that amused both Edward and his sister. 

44 Not a bit of it, Miss Julia; don’t you believe 
him ; he came just because I told him there was 
a pretty girl here,” said Mr. Moreton, who 
seemed to take pleasure in teasing him. 

The twilight is so short in Texas, that it was 
quite dark now. It was not until they entered 
the bouse, therefore, where a large fire of mqs- 
quit wood was biasing on the hearth, that Julia 
could distinguish the features of the perrsan who 
bad been introduced la her as 44 Big Foot Wal¬ 
lace.” 
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A glance at his feet showed that he well 
merited the toubriquH by which he was known, 
although his toll and muscular frame, and his 
long limbs would have carried off a much larger 
foot. He wore tight-fitting buckskin pantaloons, 
cow-hide boots of russet leather, a rest made of 
calf-skin, tanned with the hair on, and a short 
Mexican jacket, oxer which was a bright-colored 
Mexican blanket, worn yoneio-fash ion, while the 
broedeet of sombreros was pulled low orer his 
bushy eyebrows* underneath which hit keen, 
gray e$ta shot rapid and furtive glance* At all 
around Win. 

Flue ladies were ^Big-Foet’c” detestation. 
He growled at every one that he encountered. 
Hof “had do notion,” he said, * r whet was the 
good of a WK>tt)an’s4oiuing to Texts tfho*copldn’t 
rough it like a, men. Them as kin Cook, and 
wash, and don’t mind takingn turn at the bom- 
field« whin the weeds is a pushing off a fellow’s 
crop, is all very well; them as can?t, or won't, 
had bettor keep? stf ’u lbq prames. You ain't 
the sort for lexis,’*: he.said, solemnly, SO Julia, 
after looking *S her.; attentively for fitur on-fire 
minutes. Yep #bn’t, work, and nothen in Tesis 
works Tsept the women and the oxen, and they 
has to work fceiyfcp here than any where, else in 
the world.” , • 4 fj;* 

“ If Mrs. Mo re* wv oqn stand it, I think I can ” 
•aid. JuUmjMgbiog at his earnest solemnity. 

“Don’t follow,’’ he replied, without amiling. 
Mfiho wsafbtehwp4)ero»aad knows howto* ’como- 
dsteherasir Vo circumstances ; if she can’t git 
beef* slrn’U do with venison.” i ; 

“ Well, I think venison is better thimheef/* 

** Maybe, foria while, long's its ncwite ybe; 
hst.J’d like to sot ho«v you’d Stake out' if she 
Injuns was to come down, and *stsoy all due 
settlement* and leavet jrnu nothing to hegkieu 
agin.” .■ 

•* She’d do^p4awa well as. I would* Wallace,” 
said Mr*- }fpr«t0B, laughingj *• for 1 certainly 
shouldn’t know what to dodn auch aease.” 

. “ Mayho not, till yon.was tried.; but o onrsoo¬ 
ther did. I knotted her when Jim PoweU, your 
father, was turns out hf Injuns, an4.aha had 
nothing but a skiUet kfhto begin hounekeeidug 
pe, again. D runs in your blood, I teii ye> to 
souffle with hand times. You ain’t of much fence 
now ; hut, if you was,puX to it, you'd shew yet 
grit.” 

** And so w|l M|iss:JuUa, rn warrant,” said 
Mr. Moreton. r 

** Maybe so; but then agin, maybe not,” re¬ 
pliedWallace, sturdily ; and he arose and (went 
put to attend his bome^a duty he newer dele¬ 
gated to another. 


** There goes the best man I ever saw for the 
prairie, and the worst for a settlement,” said 
Mr. Moreton, as the door closed after Wallace. 
“ As long as there is a drop of liquor to be hail, 
he'll have it, if he is in the settlements; but you 
might send him from here to Chihuahua, with a 
forty-wagon train, loaded with whisky, and give 
him leave to drink as much as ho wanted, and 
Wiwouhl not touch a drop on any eonsklemtion 
whilo he was euL 1 found him down at Green 
hake, and have engaged him to go up with my 
next San Antonio train. So he’ll be here unjH 
that is ready to start, and if'Otedea’t keep him 
busy hunting, we’liha^ohisudtmnk for*mbek.'h 
The new house, which was within a stone's 
throw of Mr. MevefWs; and of the warehouse 
of Uereton, Le Roy and €o., consisted of three 
rooms. One, good-aised, in iheoeaUr, served 
as patldr andldinfeg-room, While two >smaller 
Ones, at escklcnd^ were partitioned effl as bed- 
room* for the’ brother and awtefi A seugh por¬ 
tico van the whole length, bbth fronts and hack j 
the cods of the backtmes were bohr dedap, and 
epponite: Jtdin's room was a little shanty, which 
served as a kitchen, and which she could teach 
without going out of doors, a thing ntaoh to bo 
desired* in th* tenacious soil of La+aesai prairie, 
whitli Mings like putty, and, in rainy whether, 
ooHects on the floors, and hardens eo sato re¬ 
quire to bte scraped off with a spade. > 
AeAlie dancing wae to be in the new house, it 
was decided that the furniture should not be 
put into it until after the Cntertaitiiheat. 

Wallace proved an invaluable assistant in pre¬ 
paring for the reception of theguokt. No not 
only brought in stores of prairie chicken^ -wild 
tnrkies and partridges, but was one Uf the tnost 
successful fishermen. As Julia marked the pro* 
fuse preparations of this kM; saw the skill with 
which Wallace dug the trenohesfor tbebarbe- 
Ouee^and watched Mrs. Mofetoa and her old, 
blflfek uoQli* aunt Aggy, beat up the eggs, and 
1 repans Jbr a gfcand oake and pie-hakiug, her 
doubts ns to the possibility of providing refresh¬ 
ments vanished, and, with her old nurse, Char¬ 
lotte, she rolled up her fdsevest tied on an aprOn, 
and seriously set to work to help. There were 
hut twpmber families at that timetlivingHnLa* 
vine*a, mkrUheirisolation from the restof thhakorld 
dr*withem:deter together then mere neighbor* 
hdfihoould haeddqne in older seftkmkuts. So 
all toek part ial the preparations. 

“Don’t you think 1 am learning>to live iu 
Texas f” said Julie, saucily, to Wallace. > 

She had just stuffed sa m e turhica, and was 
helping him taplase them over a bed of gloating 
i coals iu one of the trendies. 
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“ This here 1 call play-work, young 'ooman. 
I'll tell you this time two years whether yew are 
fit to be a Tezyau. Wait till you've had a bout 
with the Injuns, and a spell o’ fever-nager, and 
bam a rigler fit of Texas fever on ye t that’s held 
you six months.” 

“ A six months’ fbver t” exclaimed Julia. 14 1 
thought it was healthy here/’ 

44 It’s never healthy whar mesketere is,” re¬ 
plied Wallace/doggedly. I 4 I'll take ray oath 
of that, ^ot hut what you kin 1 have Texas fever 
Unywbar itaTeMam” 

i 4 4 What kind of frVfcris it! Not yellow-fever, 
that dea/ilaatbatasUy or lwo, and I' ve had it 

once/!- *. >/ . - // / 

- 44 Nb,iit's'riet yellow fhverv nor BcaWet fever; 
it’s jest simply another heme for pure lastness, 
which is the disease of all Texyans.” 

“If that's slli!i have to dvehd/’ said Julia, 
picking;the empty, tray^ofi .which she had 
brought the/.turkies, “I tiridfc FU get along; 
end Iternot afintid of the Indians; they’ll 
hardly ecUaC down on us new that Lavaeea is 
getting.to be such a settlement. At least, ap 
Mr. hlhretnnanys.” 

“ Phil Mereton knows a heap; more’bout some 
thinga fbaa 1 does; but there’s nary a man in 
Texas, the States, n6r Mexico, that knows, more 
’bout.Uyuns than Big Foot Wallace. Yon’re a 
smart gal, 1 see that; but take old Big Foot's 
advice, and learn how to shoot, and be saahry 
like, and mebbe George Moreton will keep better 
watch round these diggins tlinh he's a doing 
now; for 1 kin tell you the Iqjuna is considerably 
riled, and they may be down on you any time.” 

44 Then I’ll learn to shoot.” 

44 Well, ef the ’squire and your brother ain't 
agin it, I’m agreeable to laming of you.how U» 
shoot. I'll fix a mark up agin the boathouse 
door, and then if your bullets fly wMe/they 
won’t kill none of the.'squire's cattle. Bet' l 
must get a light fowling-piece for yon; my rifle 
is too heavy. I’ll borrow oheof Mr^Jflereion.” 

II. 

Before the day appointed for the house-warm¬ 
ing, Julia, by dint of persevering practice, had 
managed to hit.the deor of4he boat-house, a feat 
She had at first believed to be beyond her skill. 
Both she and Wallace had been bantered not a 
liitie.r fid ward regularly inquiring every Sight 
how many pounds of ammunition she would 
need /for her next day's practice, and whether she 
expected to hit the. boat-house before next year. 
» 44 Air ths nate you are progressing. Pass,” he 
fnid, 14 you’ll be able to shoot an Indian about 
the time your hair turns gray.” 


44 I’ll bet she kin hit a picayune at forty st^ps 
three times out of five in lew than eix months,” 
said Walloon. 

44 1 take up your bet, Wallace,” replied Ed. 
ward. 44 if she can, you shall have the best rifle 
in New Orleans; bnt if she can’t, you must keep 
me in game whenever yon are down here.” 

44 It’s a bargain,” sold Wattses, Had he lounged 
out of the room amid the smiles of all present. 

The morning of the bouse-warming broke clear 
and mild, and by ten o’clock tweitty or thjrrty had- 
dle-berses were tied under the irdcs'in front.of 
Mr. Moreton's house, or turned loose oirbit eoiwie, 
according to thetinie their owners intended Ito 
remain. . . > > 

The beads of families generally only Intended 
to stay until after 44 the barbecue/’as the din¬ 
ner, which was to be served under the truest was 
called. But the young men and the yodwg ladies 
had determined to make a night of it, and to 
danoe until they were tired. * 

Mr. George More ton, a* he was generally called, 
to distinguish him from his uncle, Mr; Philip 
Moroton, had had all the undergrowth-ofenred 
away from about a doaen tall peean-trees that 
stood In a damp spot two or three btinthrud yards 
from the house; for in Texdsq at that time, busi¬ 
ness was always joined with pleasure, and a 
dance hitd>pectn gAtherifig vrcvwnyfionyvhose as 
apple-bees and quiltings In New England tiers 
gynonimofcs with an entertainment. 

Armed with poles to health* trees find thrash 
the nuts> dot™, the whole company proce ede d to 
to the spot. There were about/ a doeeh yebftg 
1 adibsyduddtrtae ns many gentlemen, of hit Ages. 
Jntiq entered as heartily into the sport as tiny 
ode present. Her beauty made her a belle at 
ease. Among thosewho most regarded her 
vasxa tall^fhb«halred(yntiiifgman, about twenty- 
two years old. With a laughing glance he recog¬ 
nised be# ah, with Big Foot Wallace by her side, 
She stood drith Fanny Ewing, one of the LavaCca 
beauties, watching the shower of nuts that fell 
bemeath the repeated blows of the long poles, one 
of which he bad just thrown aside. 

44 Weil, Miss Le Roy/* bt said, 44 we men have 
stormed the trees, and now you Indies must help 
us gather the spoil. It's been rather hot work, 
and Big Foot has been shirking itso I mean to 
make Mm mount guard and do duty fer tan the 
rest of the day.” 

44 You mean you’tethrashed the nuts down, and 
want Big Foot to pick them up for you,” growled 
Wallace.' 

| 44 Exactly, Big Foet; you never hit a nail with 

a-rifle-ball truer than you hit the truth then', old 
t fellow.” 
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44 It’ii easy enuff to get nuts out of a tree when 
you are up it with a long pole, but rather tire* 
nome work picking of them up after they is 
down. No, no 1 I’m too old a bird to be caught 
with that chaff. Mister Elliott. When I works 1 
works, and when I plays 1 plays. I came here 
to fetch this here bucket, and I'm ginoe straight 
back to tend them barbecue pits.” 

Wallace set the pail down, which was full of 
lemonade, and turned contemptuously away. 
The young man laughingly ladled out a couple 
of tumblers full, and handed them to the girls, 
saying, as be did 40 , 

“ Wallace has been strengthening himself with 
whisky, 1 fear. His tongue never runs so glib 
unless it is oiled. But you mast be tired* of 
standing; suppose we sit down *uflder that pecan 
that has been thrashed. We can rest ourselves 
by cracking nutB for the candy-stew. Of oeurse, 
Min Fanny, you are going to give ns some 
pecan-candy before we leave?” 

44 fipt unless yon stay until to-morrow night," 
Fanny Ewing. 44 Wo don’t intend to 
all our means of entertaining you in 
one day. To-night we are to hor* a dance in 
tho new house, and all day to-morrow we will 
be busy: fixing Julia, up to go to l&mekecping. 
When she gets in I shall have fit) return 1 the 
: house-warming she and her brother are giving 
us to-day.. So, if you will stay, we will have 
plenty of work for you to do, and your wages 
shall, be a pecan-stew at night." 

44 I'd like to hire myself for Ufooa jnatsnch 
terms." 

44 Well, perhaps Julia may take you, if she 
likes you on trial. 1 know yon too well to make 
any such bargain." i 

44 It’s very nnkind in you, Mian Fanny, to be 
prejudicing her against me by such remarks. I 
did not expect it fpr you," and he shook his 
head reproachfully at the laughing girl. r - 

44 Are youmn 4 old Texyan,' as Wallaoe says.?*’ 
asked Julia. 

44 If he isn’t, he has Texas fever awfolly/hnd 
is well-learned in his oat schism,” said Fanfiy, 
roguishly. 44 You don’t know this Texas cate¬ 
chism, Julia; neither do I; but one of the first 
questions in it is. 4 Will you work ?’ And the 
reply is, *Nq, I’ll die first.’ " 

44 Miss Fanny, you slander your adopted coun¬ 
trymen. I shall stay here now until 1 Coe vinos 
Miss Le Boy of yonr falsehood* Idlftire my¬ 
self to her this moment for my beard, untH she 
is fairly at housekeeping, just te show her how 
a Texan can work. But here comes Big Foot, 
with another strengthened if I’m not mis- 

fcke*-” 


With a solemn dignity, which whisky could 
alone impart to him, Wallace approached the 
party, and said, in the same tone in which he 
might have announced the most dreadful ca¬ 
lamity, 

44 Ladies and gentlemen, you is requested te 

barbecue." 

44 One would think he was inviting us to b* 
barbecued," said Elliot, aside to the girls. 

44 Hello, Wallace 1" he cried, as Wallace passed 
them a second time, having gene to every group 
in the same funereal manner. 44 Are you look¬ 
ing lor Indians, that you seem so solemn ?" 

44 I’m preparing for ’em, Mr. Best Elliott, and 
that's more to the purpose." 

44 You don’t mean you have got all this dinner 
up for the Camanches, do ydft ?" said Elliott, 
who deafly loved to lease hitn. 

44 Noystr, I don't. I mean I’m teaching Miss 
Julia ho# to shoot ’em herself, so ns she won't 
have to trust to such poor sticks as these here 
Mategorda Bay boys is, to defend her in my 
absence." 

44 You got rather the wont of that,” said 
Fanny, as they rose to go to the table that was 
spread binder the trees. 

Wallace, elcitedt by bio* frequent! droughts, 
proceeded te Tdfete hit bet with‘Edward respect¬ 
ing Julia’s shooting; arid her brother joining 
them at (hat moment, he Whs bantered by the 
merry Fanny on his skill in laying a wager. 
44 You’ll do for Texes, if Julia Won’t," she said ; 
44 for she* will hot'learn to hit a pieftyune in two 
years, and sKeWilt be sure to try; so Wallace 
will have to keep yod in game untH you learn to 
kill it yourself, which l suspect was your design 
in laying the wager." 

44 Ah! how well yon read me!" replied Ed¬ 
ward. i 

44 Miss Fanny judges you by herself; she al¬ 
ways baa an object in what she does," said 
Elliott. 

44 Ahd nty object now is te get my dinner “bo- 
fore the 1 barbecue is cold. So, come along." 

44 Yes, come along; and arter dinner is done, 
Misa Jule shall 4ho# ‘you that'she kin hit a 
pieayuae wwwt Or if she can’t. I’ll keep my 
port of tho bet^iH rihe kin," said Wallace, mar¬ 
shalling the whole party to seats with drunken 
sober rveefcr 

.J«H* thought she had never tasted anything 
half so good as that al fresco dinner under the 
prison trees. She entered with such zest into 
aH that was going on, thM’Edward looked at her 
with ttellghtod astonishment. 

44 Well, Big Foot, noWs the time to settle your 
wager 1 /’ said Hubert Elliott, after dinner. 44 Miss 
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I* Roy, will you Bhoot at the picayune, tbis 
afternoon V* 

** Of course not,” said Julia. 14 The bet was 
that I could hk the picayune, three time* oat of 
fire, after six months* teaching, and I hare only 
had six days.** 

44 Not a bit of it, Miss Le Roy,** replied ElHbtt, 
gravely. 44 Big Foot bet you could do it in less 
than six months, and I insist that he loses the 
wager, if you don’t do R now. Come, Big Foot, 
you need not thiok to get out of it in that way. 

I put you on your honor. Didn’t you say that 
you’d bet Miss Julia could hit a picayune in legs 
than six months!” 

44 Well, yes, Mister Bert? but I didn’t say in 
how much less.’' 

44 Never mind that. Six days is less*than six 
months, and if she does not hit it this afternoon, 

I say you’ve lost. Hsre’S & bright pwayuhe,” 
and he took one fVora his poeket as he spoke. 
44 I’m going to nail it up to the boat-house door 
this minute.” 

44 No, no!” said Julia, her whole face beaming 
with ftm. 44 If 1 am to fire at a picayune, Mr. 
Elliott, it must be one of my own, not one of 
yours. I’ll agree to decide the bet now, if you’ll 
agree that I may chooee the mark M 

14 TliAt's only fair,” eald Mr. Moreton. 

44 I’m clear agin it,” said Wallace. 44 But I 
won’t spile sport, Miss Jule. if you thinks you 
kin do it. Try, and if you don’t hit, I stand 
ready to hunt for your brother till you kin.” 

“Good for you,' old Texyaa,” ttaid Hubert 
Elliott, slapping his shoulder. 'SYou are true 
grit, and stick to your word.” 

44 Corae, Fanny,” said Julia, 44 let’s go and gel 
the picayune. The gentlemen eaa measure (he 
ground while we are gone,” ' 

44 Sis, what on earth do you mean? YWft 
miss it certain,” said Edward, as he escorted the 
girls to the house, leering Elliott and Big Foot to 
step the distance. 

. 44 At Wallace says, Ned, 4 1 kin do ft.’ Let 
a woman alone to out-wit a man, Whoh she 
tricsi” 1 ' 

So saying, she run into the hottse> with Fanny; 
and, when they re-appeated a moment after* 
both their faces were dimpled with sfich mys¬ 
terious smiles, that Edward saitl, 

44 Well, I give it up. I don’t know wbsi it Is? 
but if there are two girts in it, 1 shall' make up 
my mind to lose a rifle to Wallace.” 

When they reached the wharf, they found thq 
rest of the party collected. The distance wds 
stepped off very pompously by Hubert Elliott* 
Fanny Ewing saying, with an nroh smile, that he 
was anxious Big Foot should lose* so that Julia’s 


pautry might be well supplied during the time 
he hired himself to her for his board. 

44 Hand out your picayune, Miss Le Roy,” said 
he, with great gravity. 44 Big Foot has loaded 
your gun, and everything is ready but the mark.” 

With equal gravity, Julia drew from her pocket 
a newspaper, and proceeded to nnflold it. 44 Ton 
agreed that I might choose the picayune myself, 
and I choose the NewOrtean’s Picayune, for Oc¬ 
tober the 1st,” she said, as she handed the double 
sheet to Hubert, with a merry little twinkle in 
her eye. 1 

A shout of laughter burst from all the com¬ 
pany, above which was heard Big Foot's Vbice, 
exclaiming, 

44 You’ll do for Texis! You’ll do for Text* ! J 
I give R up. If the Injuns was to come, you'd 
saroumeeut ’em. Or, if you didn’t, you’d begin 
agin, true grit.** 

In a tew moments, the paper was fastened to 
the boat-house door, and Julia, after deliber* 9 
ate aim, managed to hit it, amid the jokeftVf Vhe 
whole party. Then the ladies retired* tA r W , «; 
Moretsn’s parlor and bed-chamber, to Ml ior 
the danee; and the gentlemen went to the Store, 
that Wallets»might choose his new rifle. Big 
Foot se lect ed> with great cafe, and ihttt the 
wfinlu party began to smoke. 

III. 

’Humus E&uott was the bnly soft of a Sdotch 
physician, who lived tea miles higher u^> the 
bay tbmt Georgs Moreton did. He ha«$ been 
educated by bU father with great care, until'he 
was eighteen; and then sent tick to 44 the old 
oouutryt* twbe finished. 

44 Ye’ll no like living there, mayhap,** Vis 
father hudeiid to him; 44 but ye’ll be the better 
for biding a couple o’ years among the home 
folk. A prairie-chicken Won’t thrive on the 
hills, and-ye’ll come* back with some bad, but 
mheb good; see that the bad is sndh as will fall 
off, and the good such as will stick, and I’ll no 
fault yh forth* sifter ye'll spend.” 

He brbs right. Hubert did not like life in 
Scotland, an#'gladly returned to his prairie- 
home. ' But"he had often wished for more con¬ 
genial bompfibioas than he found among the 
young people of the neighborhood, and it was 
with ftrtlugh of unqualified pleasure that he re- 
•ognisod in Edward and Julin persons of his own 
class. Heihfid Fanny Ewing were sworn friemtfc 
and opponents; they never met without an en¬ 
counter of witftj and the mistaken opinibn of 
their friends was fhiafc their playful qoarrels 
would end in earnest love. 

He spent the whole of the day after the Pecan 
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gathering, as Fanny had proposed he should, in 
assisting at the moving. Julia had brought her 
father's library with her, and this, with her 
piano, and the portraits of both her parents, and 
some linen and silver, were the only articlos she 
had retained at the sale of their hpupehold effects. 
These were quite sufficient to give an air of re* 
finement to the plain, board hoppe, with its un¬ 
plastered walls, and when, after a, hard day s 
work, the four gathered round ths auppeMable, 
Hubert Elliott thought that life would go very 
pleasantly for him, even with such a home, if hs 
could have such a woman as Julia for his wife. 

Lore is a plant of rapid growth in such natures 
as his. When Julia, in the little flutter of ear 
citement, consequent on acting the hostess for 
the first time in her new home, offered him one 
of Charlotte’s muffins, and^asked if his coffee 
suited him, he was dreaming of the time when 
he should dare to offer her his hand and 
and ask her to be his wife. 

Edward, who took to tyifi as cordially as though 
they hud been old acquaintances, now pressed 
him to stay awhile with then) ; snd Hubert, with 
Secret joy, accepted the invitation. Julia, full 
qf ihe novelty nil around her, was busy with her 
petite menage , and thought of him op\y as a plea¬ 
sant acquaintance. Days passed. One tiling and 
anolhor delayed Hubert’s return home. Now he 
taust stay and help Edward break in a mustang 
pony for Julia; then there was to be a qujlting- 
P&rty, at which Fanny was to redeem her pro¬ 
mise of making the pecan-candy; and before 
that was over, Mr. Moreton had planned a fish¬ 
ing excursion, and Hubert’s presence was needed 
at that. Every one but Edward and Julia said 
that he was desperately in love, and good-na¬ 
turedly combined to keep him at Layacca. 

At length, there was no longer a plausible ex¬ 
cuse for his lingering any more, and, exacting a 
promise from Edward to visit him soon, he de¬ 
parted, regretting more than ever that there 
was fto lady presiding over her father’s house¬ 
hold, because now there was no hope of inducing 
Jolla to accompany lier brother. , 

Six months glided pleasantly by, and though 
Hubert often revisited Lnvacca^and even induced 
his father to come down and see Julia, he feared 
to risk all by prematurely declaring himself. Yet 
he could not believe that Julia was ignorant of 
his passion: he felt that it was visible in all he 
said and did in her presence; his eyes spoke 
love every time they rested on her, r hq knew ; 
and because hers gave no answering glance, hf 
believed that her heart was insensible to his dftr 
Votion, and so he kept silent. 

* Matters were in this condition when he rode 


down one fine May morning, to assist Mr. More- 
ton in a cattle hunt. He found Edward and 
Julia, Mr. and Mrs. Moreton, and Fanny Ewing, 
all at the end of the wharf, watching a schooner 
which was rapidly nearing port. 

11 Ah, Elliott, my boy, you are just in time for 
the news,” exolainaed Edward, as he shook hands 
with him. 

“ No cattle-hunting to-day, nor to-monrow, 
either,” said Mr. Moreton, pleasantly. “ More¬ 
ton and Le Roy have a lot of goods aboard that 
orafl, and they'll be busy for a week. It’s all 
the belter, however, for, iWe’U have more of your 
pesapany. I shan’t 1*1 you off from the hunt, 
and it won’t be worth while to go hack and come 
again*” 

Hubert wa». T©ry willing to remain, and, seat¬ 
ing himself by Mra. Moreton, began to play with 
the little girl she held pn her lap. He had 
taught her to reply 10 the question of Who loves 
Bertie?” by holding up her little mouth to be 
kissed. But the perverse little moukey, when 
be took her in his arms, on this occasion, said, 
“I don’t want to kiss you; 1 loves Dooly, I 
does; don’t you love her too?” 

The color mounted to Hubert’s hair at the 
question, and Mrs. IJoreton’s significant smile; 
but, before he could speak, Julia, who had that 
moment raised Edward’s pocket-telescope to her 
; eye, exclaimed, 

“Look, Ned I—do look! There is Yaloour 
| Dupre on the deck.” 

Her eyes, were sparkling, and her ohefcks 
1 flushed—and Hubert felt his heart die within 
him. 

The eyes of all wW/tarned to the vessel, and 
no one noticed the deathly pallor that spread over 
Hubert’s face. He knew instinctively that the 
stranger was his rival, but the very intensity of 
his despair brought him Courage to meet it; the 
pound of the rope falling on the wharf, as the 
schooner was made fast, fell on his e&r like the 
r&ttle of the earth on the coffin-lid that hid Julia 
forever from hie sight; and as he marked, the 
warmth of the reception she gave to Dupre, and 
saw the grapcful ease with which her welcome 
was returned, he resolved that pone should ever 
know what be suffered. 

Julia was indeed gl&d to see Yalconr Dupre. 
She had always liked him, and his presence now 
was gratifying to her vanity; for she was but a 
woman, and not ahovp feeling flattered at his 
following her to Lavacca. Yet she felt that if 
he had really loved her, he would never h&ve 
pllpwed her to leave New Orleans. Hence, though 
phe received him cordially, it was as an old ac¬ 
quaintance. This very foankpess pad heartiness, 
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which sent such a pang of jealousy through Hu¬ 
bert Elliott's heart, was a disappointment to the 
man of the world, who would bare preferred 
seeing her more timid, and less demonstrative. 
Depre had found, when it was too late, that 
he loved Julia. Never had society seemed so 
flat and dull as the winter after she left New 
Orleaus. By the time spring opened, he had 
made up his inind to follow her to Texas, and 
win her back to himself and civilisation. He 
believed, even yet, it would be an easy task to do 
so. Ue counted much on her desire to escape 
from a frontier life. He loved her os a beauti- 
ful, piquant, and elegant tvoman, whom he We*14 
be proud to introduce ak his wife; and that 4ras 
all-sufficient for him; her love, he believed, Would 
come after marriage; and thoflgb he would have 
preferred something more than this friendly wel¬ 
come, he was not despondent, and so returned 
her greeting with the eager empre*nunt of a 
lover. 

For several days Dupre remained at Lavacoa. 
He gave himself freely up to the enjoyment of 
the novel life of a Texan, and rode, hunted and 
Ashed with Edward and Hubert just feuough to 
give him an appetite for the good things which 
Charlotte delighted in preparing for the table. 
In this old servant he httd a true friend. She 
openly expressed her desire that “mars Ned 
and Miss Julia would quit a country whar ther 
won’t but one store, and no meetin'-liouse to go 
to of Sundays.” 

During all this time Hubert suffered pains in¬ 
describable. 

The third day after the arrival of Yalcour, 
the schooner dropped down to tho month of the 
Matagorda Bay to take in a lot of hides de¬ 
posited there; and Edward, having occasion to 
go to her the next day, proposed to Yalcour and 
Hubert to accompany liim in a little sail-boat, 
and spend the morning in Ashing. . They were 
to return by the middle of the afternoon, and 
Julia promised them an early tea. 

They accordingly left the house about ten 
o’clock in the morning. Hubert ftelt an unac¬ 
countable depression of spirits, which he con¬ 
cealed, but conld not overcome. The day passed 
off pleasantly enough, however, and they had 
started for home, and were about a mile from 
the schooner, when a sudden squall capsized the 
little cockle-shell in which they were. A boat 
was dispatched from th6 schooner to their as¬ 
sistance, and the whole party were glad enough 
to pull back, intending to take horses arid 
return by land ; but, on inquiry, they found that 
though horses were in abundance, there was a 
dearth of equipments, there being but one! sad¬ 


dle and bridle to be had at the only house on 
the point. 

“ We shall have to stay all night, and go back 
by water, when this gale lulls. If it was not 
that Julia will worry, 1 should not care,” said 
| Edward, when he made the discovery. “ More- 
ton will tell her, however, that we could not re¬ 
turn with thiir wind, and she will probably send 
for Miss Fanny 1 to keep her company.” 

“ I’ll take the horse and ride up in the morn¬ 
ing,” said Hubert. “ If 1 start before day, I 
will get there to breakfast. I think, too, I had 
better sehd horses down for you; for, though / 
the rain won’t last long, it will be rather^hard 
Work getting up against the wind, which will 
probably blow steadily all day to-morrow.” 

With this understanding, after a hearty sup¬ 
per, they went to bfed, Dupre heartily glad to 
escape appearing before Julia “in the character 
of a half-drowned man,” as he laughingly said. 

IY. 

Edwahd had exacted a promise from Julia 
thnf she should never sleep alone if he was ab¬ 
sent nt night. When Mr. Moreton came to tell 
her that Edward could hardly return with such 
a norther blowing before morning, sho asked 
j him, ns well as Fanny Ewing, to stay with her; 
for his wife had taken her three children the 
day before, and gone to visit her lather, who 
lived about thirty miles up the bay; and Julia had 
not yet become accustomed to the northers, and 
always feared the house would blow away when 
they were violent. But, laughing nt her fears, 
lie declined^ and left about nine to return home. 

The girls now retired, Julia Arst giving her 
usual charge to Charlotte when a norther was 
blowing, •* to look well after her Are, and see it 
was out before she went to bed.” Several timeB 
during the night she started up, believing she 
heard her brother, and at length, Anding she 
could not sleep, she dressed herself; and see¬ 
ing by her watqh that it was nearly an hour to 
daylight, She sat down to finish a new book 
Dupre had brought out to her. 

She was soon deeply absorbed in it; so deeply 
that the wick of her candle grew long, and the 
light got dim, before she thought of snuffing it. 

As she paused to do so, she raised her eyes to 
the window and saw, pressed close against the 
glass, the face of an Indian. The horror in her 
countenance must have shown him that he was 
discovered, for before she could even draw a 
breath there burst on her ears the most awful 
sotand that she had ever heard, or even con- 
. ceived of; a sound which, once listened to, can* 

* never be forgotten—the terrible war-whoop. 
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Her first thought was lo reach Fannys. She ] 
sprang up, and, in her agitation, knocked over | 
the candlestick, extinguishing the candle. It j 
was well she did, for otherwise she would prob- 
ably have been instantly killed by the shower of ; 
balls that dashed through the window, crushing 
it in like paper. 

“The wharf! the wharf!” exclaimed Fanny. 
“Get into the boat and push off out of their reach.” 

Rushing out the back door, they met Charlotte 
cotning from hef kitchen. The three now crossed 
the garden, leaped the fence at the back of it, 
and in a minute more would have reached a lit¬ 
tle boat that was always kept hid at Julia's bath¬ 
house, when suddenly an arrow whizzed past 
them, and told them that they were discovered. 
Fanny's white night-dress had revealed them. 
A second; shaft, hotter aimed, buried itself in 
Fanny'S shoulder. At the same moment a third 
struck her hip, and she sank to the ground. 

“ Run, Julia, run ! I cannot walk ; but you 
can get to the boat!” she gasped. 

Julia 1 * only reply was a stern order to Char¬ 
lotte te take up Fanny's feet, and placing her 
own hands under the wounded girl’s arms, they 
half carried and half dragged her along until 
they reached the head of the wharf. But here 
Julia's strength gave out, and at the same in¬ 
stant a huge Indian came up and seized Julia of 
though she had been a child of five years old, 
and carried her off, struggling hopelessly to a 
clump of pecan-trees. 

The savage now gave a quick whistle, which 
was answered bj another. A moment after, 
Julia found herself transferred to the keeping of 
a woman, while her captor glided swiftly back 
to assist, in the plunder of the warehouse. 

In a little while it was not only Backed, but in 
flames. Julia, as she sat, closely guarded, could 
hear the savage shouts as house after house in 
in the little settlement was fired Shuddering 
with horror, she covered her face, at first, with 


her hands; then remembering Fanny and Char¬ 
lotte, she looked toward the wharf, for the burn* 
ing houses made the sky as bright as at noon¬ 
day ; but not a vestige of either could be seen. 
The bath-houso stood untouched, however, and 
a faint hope began to dawn in her heart that 
Charlotte might have been able to drag Fanny 
to it and escape in the boat; but it was quenched 
os soon os it rose, for a party of savages at that 
moment rushed down the wharf, and she saw 
the boat glide from the house and only one person 
in it, and that was,a man. 

By sunrise the Indians had gathered all the 
plunder they could carry, and were ready for 
their march. Julia at first lmd flattered her¬ 
self with the hope that, if they lingered into the 
day, she might be rescued ; but as she noticed 
their.numbers, now that they were collected to¬ 
gether, she realized that qo force large enough 
to oppose them could be immediately collected. 
When she thought of her brother, of liubert^and 
of Yfilcour, and that they might return end 
fall victims to the fury of lier captors, she 
prayed that the savages might start at once, 

When she recovered, she found herself lying 
on a blanket, while thq Indian woman .stood be¬ 
side lier, bathing her face with water. The toon 
who had captured her, meantime, held a horse 
by.the bridle, and he now made signs to her 
that she must mouet. Weak and tremb^ng, she 
shook ber head, and pointing io hie knife, which 
hung from his belt, made a sign to kill her at 
once. Ills only reply was to pick lier up and 
place her on the horse, which proved to be her 
own mare, Wyema. Bolding her with one arm 
in the saddle, he motioned to a boy who stood 
beside him to take the reins and lead the horse; 
The boy obeyed, and the little party, making a 
detour round the settlement, joined the main 
body of the Indians, half a mile beyond it, and 
began a rapid march northwardly. 

(to bb concluded.) 


1 THE LITTLE, FEET. 

IT M118. 1*. C. DOLE. 


M The ax are the tracks of ber little feet, 
And here te a tiny *hml 
Of kev floeey (Hock, the rosea sweet 
Stole away as she fled; 

And this is a knot of ribbon lair. 

That bound a braid of ber sonny hair. 

N I have lteen following many a day, 
The Itrtle feet in the sand; 

1 have been wandering all the way, 

Into a stranger land; 

I Imve been calling, yet never a word 
But the echo of my sad voice is heard. 


“ Can yon tell me aught of the little feet, 
Leading beyond your door? 

Cun you tell me aught of the maiden sweet, 
Strangely gone before ? 

Fur, oh I my questioning heart will break I 
Sinking in sorrow for her sweet sake!” 

" Ton see a footpath that climbs the hill, 
Clear as a silver thread; 

Beyond is a city, all whits and still— 

The dty oTthe dead. 

There you will find the little feet, 

Besting under the daisies sweet” 
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Tiiere was foreign blood in her veins; any¬ 
body could see that, not only by her dark little 
foreign face, and big, uncanny, scornf\il black 
eyes, but by her scornfhl ways, and queer, high¬ 
handed fashions, that were so different from other 
people. I have seen a great many English, and 
Irish, and Scotch girls in my time, and I never 
saw an English, or Irish, or Scotch girt, who 
ooutd flare up, and fly into n passion and out of 
ond in a breath, as Fulvia Desmond could, and be 
sk 1 daring in a high-lianded, scornful way. She 
never seemed to care for what people said, or to 
be afraid of anything in the wide world; and 
many a time since I first began to understand 
her, have I beeu thankful That I did not do the 
poor fbrtern young creature any greater injus- 
tiee than to think at times that her neglected 
eMldhood had mode her something uncaring for 
the feelings of those about her. Yes, there was 
foreign blood in her veins, and I said so to my¬ 
self the very first instant I set eyes upon her; 
aai I found out, very soon afterward, that I had 
not been mistaken. 

I am an old wdman now, but I have not 
forgotten, and don’t think I shall ever forget 
the night she caftie to Ballomuith, which was 
the name of Mr. Alexander Muith’s estate in 
the North of Ireland, and Where I had been 
living for many a year as nurse and house¬ 
keeper to Mr. Muith’s nephew and niece, who 
were his adopted children. It’s as fresh in my 
mind this minute as ever it Was—the way that 
strange, young thing marched into the old din¬ 
ing-hall, where l was sitting with the children, 
before the big peat fire, in the huge old fire¬ 
place. It was mid-winter, and a bad enough 
night at that; and we had had no warning what¬ 
ever of her coming, until we heard the stage 
sloughing through the mud in the road, and thin 
stop before the door for some one to get out, ana 
were just wondering who it could be, when the 
door opened, and she marched in, looking as un¬ 
concerned as if she did not cate whether we 
expected her or not. And she didn’t care either, 
for she told us so afterward, and certainly she 
did not look as, if she cared much when she 
walked up to Alexander, and spoke to him, look¬ 
ing straight into his faoe, with her big, Bcornful 
black eyes. 

“I am Fulvia Desmond/' she says to him, 
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“kathlxbn’s love-stort,” etc. ! 

and Mr. Alexander Muith sent me here to bs 
taken care of.” 

Whereupon my Alexander began to laugh in 
his light-hearted way. (I always c&U the chil¬ 
dren by their Christian names, and I am net 
likely to do'otherwise, considering that they have 
been like my own flesh and blood all their lives, 
and, though Alex was twenty-four at the time, 
and Cathie nearly twenty* they were always * the 
children’ with me.) 

“ And T am sure we nr* glad to set you, Miss 
Fulvia Desmond,' 1 he said, laughing as hard as 
he could; and we are n?ucU obliged to uncle 
Alexander for doing us so much honor. Welcome 
to Ballomuith. Cathie,,this is Miss Fulvia Des¬ 
mond—Miss Fulvia Desmond, this is nurse Fer¬ 
guson, who has taken care of us sia?e Muith 
declined the pleasurable task about twenty.years 
ago.” 

She did not say a word—just looked at him, 
and thep turned roupd to Cathie, who had risen 
to greet her. 

Cathie was like Alex in her warm-hearned 
Irish way, and she went to the quepr little creaT 
ture, and would have kissed her, bytjFulvia Des¬ 
mond made no attempt to meet her, and there 
was not a shadow of any feeling but deliberate 
curiosity in her black eyes; 80 | Cathie stopped 
half way, blundering out q few good-natured 
wordB, and then broke down. 

It was a bad enough beginning, and the rest 
of the evening seemed to protpiso a worse endiug. 
Miss Fulvia Desmond would not talk, but sai 
silent, on one of the, broad, old-fashioned foot¬ 
stools, and stared into the fire. Mr. Alexander 
Muith hAd sent no letter of explanation, and all 
that we learned was, that when her mother, who 
was a Frenchwoman, had died a month before in 
Boulogne, he had, oome for her, and sent her to 
Ballomuith^ 

Cathie was full of pity when she told us this, 
and she spoke out and told her so in the straight¬ 
forward way I have always taught t^e children 
to have ; for, 99 , I have said to them often, it is 1 
better to risk not being understood, than risk 
losing the chance of skying a kind word to those 
who need it. 

But, when Cathie sympathised with her over 
her mother’s desthu and said she mas sorry, the 
girt looked up from the fire a minute, find stared 
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At her with a queer look in her eyes, that was 
like a flash of fire. 

11 1 wasn’t sorry,” she said, quite coolly. “ I 
was glad. She was a bad woman.” 

I had my doubts from that moment about that 
mother of hers. It was not natural for a young 
thing, little more than a child, to he*etbe hard, 
defiant look Falvia Desmond had; and it was 
quite natural that the neglect of a. bad mother 
should have made a neglected child reckless and 
bitter-neturod; so, if I did not like Fulvia Des¬ 
mond, after hearing her make that speech, I did 
not blame b«r mpob. And, when Mr. Alexan¬ 
der Muith took it into bis eroehottjr head to write 
to us from Dublin* I found out i had not booB 
wrong in suspecting what X did. Her mother 
had been the worst of bad women. She had run 
away from her husband- with a French officer, 
when Fulvia was a baby, and the child bad been 
dragged through all her shameful wanderings, 
more because she could not eerily get rid of her, 
than because she bad any feeliug for the poor, 
little forsaken thing. It was not a wonder that 
the child was proud, and obstinate, and euepi- 
cious. 

“ She used to beat me,” ahe told us ones, in 
her deliberate, fashion. 11 She beat me once with 
a horse-whip, that belonged to one of the men 
who used in come to see us, and dhe beat me till 
the blood was running down my back; and when 
I fought, and tried to strike her again, the man 
laughed—he,lqpgbed at me-” And she stamped 
her vicious little foot, with her e/eS all in a 
blase* 

Such speeches as these were the key-nbtee to 
her whole natura. The sbamo ami misery Of her 
childhood had left traces in every feeling she 
bad. Baby as she had been, abet hud*Pitt the 
full sting of her wretched, outcast life*/ perlfepe 
because the degradation around kef had 1 tnad e 
her overwise. 

$jnce I first came to Ballomuith myself, when 
Cathie was a baby, and Alexander not more than 
four years old, Mr. Alexander Muith bad not 
been to see us more then *-dosea times, and, 
after Fulvia came,,pe; heard noshing flrom him, 
beyond the explanatory letter* which was as 
short and business-like as possible. The girl bed 
money from bar father, he said, and she was to 
be taker good care of. Alexander was old enough 
to act as the head of our,little family, and there 
the matter seemed to end, fa fora* the old gen¬ 
tleman was concerned; but he was aa eecentris 
old fellow, and we had learned to understand 
him; no a e did 4 iot trouble him with any further 
inquiries, and went, on as nsual, living in our 
quiet way. I often used to wonder how it would 


have been If I had not cared for the children as 
I did, or if some other woman had been chosen 
to take my place. Ballomuith was a great, bar¬ 
ren, uncultivated estate, and the House, as the 
people called R, woe as huge, and rambling, and 
bertati a place as could be; so we had lived in a 
queer, lonely, independent sort of fashion. But 
Fulvia Desmond's coming made a little change. 
In eeurse of time, when we began to understand 
bef qkeer ways, she was a great deal of company 
for us. 8ha had seen so much of the world, in 
her Pandering, vagabond life, that nothing was 
new to her, and, indeed, she sometimes startled 
me with the odd stories she told; but she always 
told them innocently, I know, and I was not 
afraid that anything she would say could harm 
Cathie. Many a time after she came to Ballo¬ 
muith, did we sit by the peat-fire and listen to 
her telling abbut the sathM, and velvets, and 
diamonds, and fine things the people wore who 
crowded about' the little tables in her mother’s 
heuSe, to play cards and dloe (she had queer 
French names for the games) for piles of gold 
piaces. She used to c r eep to the door, and 
Welch them, she eald,cmd, coastlines, as the mefa 
came out, they would Iocs her money, but her 
mother always took it from her. 

But she never tdld such stories before Ale*, 
I noticed* I dead 4o think, sometimes, that 
she did not like him, fori though she made 
friends with Cathie in thee, she never matte 
friends with Alex, and newer even altered her 
scornful way toward him. But that A let 
liked her it waa very easy If sea. In his stay- 
at-home, careless life, he bad teen very few 
woiqen except the red-oloaked colleens, who rode 
to market in their jaunting cars, with butter and 
eggs to sell; and Fulvia Desmond’s high-lianded 
way wah this very thing to take tbe fancy of my 
light-hearted, easy-natured Alas. She was so 
passiondta and imperious, and oared so little 
for him that, of course, man-like, he was reSdy 
to let her trample on him if she chose, and never 
lose A tondh of his gay good Semper. And then 
there was an odd sort of fascination about the 
girl* Her mother’s Preach blood showed itself 
in a hundred different ways, but, most of all, in 
her looks and her fondness for dress. She had 
never been stinted in dress, it was easy to see, 
for when her franks came they were loaded with 
French finery of all kinds—queer little high- 
heeled slippers, all rosettes and big buck Iks, such 
as we had only seen in old-fashioned pictures, 
though they were new-foshioned enough, it 
seemed; queer, oddly-made dresses, trimmed, 
and trained, and puffed out in a way that made 
us open our ignorant eyes; and such boxes full 
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of ribbons, and velvets, and laces, as Catbie 
could never have worn in a dosen years. But 
Fulvia wore them every day, though very few peo¬ 
ple ever saw her beside we three and the servants. 
And she was generous enough with them, too. 
She would give them to Cathie, and took as 
much pride in dressing the girl up to her fanci¬ 
ful notions as Cathie took in being dressed; but 
though she always was sweet and pretty enough, 
no dressing ever made Cathie look like Fulvia. 
She had not her odd, fiery ways and quick mo¬ 
tions to begin with, and though Fulvia always 
looked better for her high-heeled French shoes^ 
with their buckles and rosettes, and her grand 
French dresses, with their trimmings and fur¬ 
belows, 1 always thought Cathie seemed more 
at home in the plain frooks I had always seen 
her wear. 

But the sharp tongue, and black eyes, and 
fantastio dresses, bewitched Alex until his 
head was almost turned. He had been need to 
spending nearly all his time out of doora, shoot¬ 
ing and fishing; but after Fulvia came be began 
to remain more at tome, jind, if he went out, 
never stayed long, and meter came home with¬ 
out bringing his gem# to tor. But she never 
treated him very well, and often treated him 
very ill. And yet she w*4 by wo means ill-na¬ 
tured toward the rest of us. She Would quarrel 
with Cathie sometimes,'and quarrel with me, 
but she was always passionately affectionate, and 
always ready to make sacrifices; and I sever 
knew her to break her word in my life* She 
had strange, independent notions, too, though 
we never found them out unless by the merest 
accident, as it seemed, for she was very apt to ; 
keep whAt she thought to herself, when it was i 
not anybody’s business. 

“ How old is he?” she asked Cathie, abruptly, 
one day, making a little half-eontemptnous ges¬ 
ture towards Altxtmato was leaving the room. 

“lie is twenty-four/’ Catbie answered, sur- 
prisedly. “ Why, Fulvia?” 

“ I was wondering why he stays here,” was 
her short answer. 

“Stays here!” says Cat hie. innooeittly. w Where 
should he stay but here I We have lived at Bal- 
lomuith ever since Mr. Alexander Muith first 
began to take care of us.” 

“ Take care of you 1” repented Fulvia, with 
her most scornful face. “I should think he 
could take care of himself—he’s old enough. 
Bah!” 

Cathie opened her eyes in a sort of trouble. 
She was a little afraid of thcee scornful words 
of Fulvia's. 1 * i 

“ You—you are not angry, Fulvia, are yon?” 


she stammered. “ Not angry with Alex, I mean. 

I don’t quite understand you.” 

Fulvia turned her shoulder upon her snap¬ 
pishly, and held her bit of a slipper over the fire 
to warm. 

“ No,” She said; “ What should I be angry 
with him fbr ? 1 don't eare anything about 

bim. Ho ban nothing to do with me.” 

But being a little out of patience with her, I 
fired up a trifle myself, and spoke out. 

“Then, if you are not vexed with Alex, 
what do you snap at him for ?” I said. “ Snap 
at those who fret you, and nbt at those who 
don’t. You are too ready with your tongue, it 
seems to me, Fulvia DesmoAd.” 

She turned upon me like fire, with her big 
black eyes all in a blase. 

“ Mind your own business!” she says, as 
vieious as you please. “ 1 don’t want you to 
meddle with me.” 

But 1 did not care fbr that, fbr f knew if was 
nothing but temper, and she tore me no ill-will; 
and, fbr the matter of that, before ten minutes 
were out ft whs all blowfi brer. Bnt for two or 
three days after she scarcely condescended to 
notloe Alex, avid was so ill-natured with him 
that be got quite discouraged, and came to me 
for comfort, as he always did. 

It wss the day after she had spoken to Cathie 
that he came to me as I was sewing, in my small 
sitting-room, and he threw himself on the floor 
at my feet, and laid his head on my lap, as he 
had a fkshion of doing. 

“ Faith, but she’s a vixen 1*’ he said, in his 
light-hearted fashion, bnt I knew he was vexed, 
in the face of it. “She’s a vixen, isn’t she, 
Norah ?” 

“ Who?” l ooked, pretending to be as careless 

as ke wasi 

“ Wbo?”i says be. “ Who bnt Aliks Fulvia, to 
be sure. What other vixen have we here but 
Miss Fulvia, and isn’t she Vixen enough entirely 
for one establishment ?” With a nonsensical bit 
of a brogue, * 

“ Oh 1” I answered, “If ftfk her you’re talki^ 
about. I wouldn’t 1 blind anything she says 
She deesh’t nfeari tiny great harm, though she's 
sonr enough sometimes.” 

“ Aye!” days he, sharply; 14 and sweet enough, 
too.” 

I looked dbwti at him in a minute, and h* 
raised his eyes to mine, and half laughed i» 
spite of the fret that was on his handsoir 
free. 

“ Ayei” T said, sharply, too, for my heart wri 
In my month, through a new thought that carrtc 
tp me all of a sadden. “ You don’t mean to say 
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that you’ve been simple enough to take a fancy 
to her, Alex Muith ?” 

He laughed again, with the fret still on his 
white forehead, under the yellow curls. 

“Just that simple, Norah, aTourneen,” was 
his answer. “ Just simple enough to lore the 
little vixen desperately, but not so> simple ns to 
think she cares enough for me eveh to be 
civil.” 

Well, this was a sort of blow to me, to tell the 
truth, though 1 ought to have had sense enough 
to see bow things were going on; hut somehow 
this was the first time I had thought of my boy’s 
being more than a boy, and oM enough to care 
for pretty faces, after man-fashion. 

But though this was the first time we talked 
about Fulvia Desmond in such a manaer, it was 
not the last. As time went on, Alex seemed to 
care for her more, and she, for her path seemed 
only to care for him less. She slighted him a 
dozen times in a day, sad sometimes treated kirn 
so badly that 1 could not understand it, for she 
was, heart and soul, fond of Gethie. living as 
we did, alone in the big, old, balfrempty barracks 
of a bouse, and with so few people about us, of 
course we were nearly altogether dependent on 
eaoh other for amusement; and when she was 
in the humor, Fulvia Desmond could have 
cheered up a wilderness* with her fantastic, 
whimsical nonsense; but she never tried to 
amuse Alex. She could dress, and dance, and 
tall stories, and chatter like a jay for Cathie and 
I, when we were alone together, bat Che was 
plwi^s tcornful and indifferent to Alex. 

“ I’m out of heart to-day, Norah, acushla,” 
he would say to me every now and then, for 
though 1 was getting to be an elderly woman, 
the children still held to their old pet names 
for me. 44 Fm out of heart ta-day, Norah, 
acushla. Her ladyship is sharper than ever.” 
And then he would laugh, but his fair face was 
never quite free from the fret even when he 
laughed the most. 

But, though he bore it patiently for a long 
time, one day lie took ber to task about it. 

“ You don’t like me, Cousin Fulvia,” he said 
to her, half in jest, as usual. 44 You don’t Irk4 mo 
even well enough to be civil—asking pardon for 
saying so. I should liko to know what I have 
done, if it pleases you to tell me?” 

She opened her big, scornful eyes wide, and 
stared at him as if it would be a condescension 
to answer him; but she did answer him, not¬ 
withstanding. 

“ You don’t know what you are talking abont,” 
she said, not as politely as she might have done. 
“ You have done nothiug. Nothing you oould do 


would have anything to do with me. I don’t 
care anything at all about you.” 

44 Thank you,” he answered, looking a trifle 
pale or so, and knitting his forehead, for she 
had raised his temper at last. 44 1 suppose that 
means I’m not worth the troubling after.” 

44 It means whatever you choose to think it 
means,” she said, viciously, 44 or it means nothing 
at all. 1 tell you I don’t care anything at all 
about it.” 

44 Very well,” said Alex. 44 If that’s it, I won’t 
trouble yon again; I will keep out of your way, 
Miss Fulvia Desmond.” 

I was sitting on tke other side of the fire, and 
looked up at this, and was surprised to see that 
she was pale* tefr; and J had an idea that she 
had turned P>k'» of a sudden, but she looked 
angry enough, arid gave her little foot a bit of a 
stamp on the hearth-flag. 

44 You don’t trouble me, I tell you,” she said. 
44 You couldn’t trouble me if you fried.” 

Now 1 knew there was something at the bot¬ 
tom of this. If she had been a different girl. I 
should have thought that mnybe she hod some 
little spite against him; but there never was any 
spite in Fulvia, if she did have a temper; and 
so I was sore there must be a roason for her dis¬ 
like for Alex, and so 1 watched her, hut for 
several days I found out nothing. Alex kept 
nut of bar way. as he said he would. He began 
to fish and shoot again, os he used to do, stay¬ 
ing'out whole days, and never even cofttng 
hoofed to his meals; and when he did come home 
he scarcely took eny notice of her nt all, but 
would go whistling by her through the house, as 
if she had never been about. 

Blit one night, going accidentally into her 
room, as Topened the door I heard the sound of 
low, passidnafe sobbing, and advancing toward 
the fire, found Fulvia crouched down in one cor¬ 
ner of a big chair, crying, with her head resting 
on her arms. 

She started up when she saw me, and finding 
that she could not hide the truth, spoke to me 
angrily. 

44 What do you want ?” she said. 44 1 wish 
you would let me alone.” 

I was determined to sift the matter to the 
bottom, so I walked to the door and shut it, and 
then came baok again deliberately and sat down. 

44 1 want to know what you are crying for, 
Fulvia Desmond,” I said. 

44 1 am not crying,” she answered, boldly. 

44 That’s not true,” I answered her back. 
44 You are crying, or you were when I came in; 
and as I was put here to take care of you, I 
mean to know the reason why.” 
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“ You’ll have to find out for yourself,- then,” 
the said, sullenly; and then all at once she 
broke down, and dashed her face on to her 
folded arms, and began to cry again. “I wish 
1 was dead!” she cried out. “ 1 wish 1 bad 
never been born 1 I wish I could die this 
minute!” 

“ You’d better not wish that,” I said, dryly. 
“ You might be sorry if your wish was granted. 
You are not exactly in a fit condition to die this 
minute.” 

“ It doesn’t matter,” she said, passionately. 
“Who cares? Who would eare if I died to¬ 
night? Cathie might for a day or so, but no¬ 
body else would.” 

I did not take any tabtiee of this speech, be* 
pause I thought best to let if peak; do 1 tamed 
quietly to the subject 1 wanted to blear up. 

“ What made you quarrel with Alex the other 
day?” I said. “He is always good-natured 
enough with you.” 

"I didn't quarrel with him*” she answered. 
“ Why can’t he let me alone?” 

“ Ho never troubles you,” I said. 

She stopped crying, all in a minute, and lifted 
her face up, and looked at me. 

“ You don't know What you are talking about 
now,” she said. “ I* am not Catharine Muith; 
I am Fulvia Desmoid.” 

“ I don’t see where there need to be 4 differ¬ 
ence.” I said. • 1 

“’Difference I” sho echoed, with her fOce oh 
fire. “ 1 don’t see how the two oonld be alike. ” 

“Why not?” I asked her, feeling pawled, 
though I knew I was coming to the secret. 

“ Men don’t speak to her m they speak to 
me,” she said, flaring upi “ fiha has not liked 
ns I have, dragged about among had) men and 
women all her life. She has not tbw'black blood 
in her veins that I have. Her motbef was not 
an outcast, with a mark of shame branded on 
her forehead. She is Catharine Muith, and I— 
well, I am Fulvia Desmond', and that is saying 
enough.” 

I had got to the bottom of the secret now, and 
having got to the bottom of it, scarcely knew 
what to say. It was bitter shame, it seemed, 
not a girl’s whim or petty spite; it Was the re¬ 
membrance of her neglected childhood, the burn¬ 
ing, shameftri wrong that had been done to her, 
that made her passionate and bitter. 

“ I have seen men speak to my mother,” she 
went on, with her face buried on her arms, and 
her black hair hanging over them, “ and I knew 
whAt their fine speeches meant, if I was a ohild. 
They used to laugh and jeer at her, When her 
back was turned, and sneer at the wrinkles and 


paint on her face; and once I saw her sit before 
her mirror and cry, with the tears running down 
her cheeks over the powder and rouge, beeause 
she heard them. It was the only time 1 ever 
felt sorry for her, but I did feel sorry fbr her 
then, and 1 made up my mind that no man should 

jeer at me, or make me listen to him. He”_she 

meant Alex—“ knows 1 am not like Cathie, and 
I hate him for it. I hate him I” 

She was shaking all over with sobs; and when 
I tried to comfort her, I knew very well that no¬ 
thing I could say would have any effect. She 
had cherished her bitter thoughts too long to be 
reasoned out of them in a night, so 1 said very 
little, though what I did say was to the point; 
and at last she sobbed and raged herself quiet, 
with her face still hidden. 

“And then what does he stay here for?” she 
broke out resentfully. “ He is not a child, ho 
is a mts. What right has he to let Mr. Muith 
take care of him? He is old enough to take eare 
of himself, and not live here, from year to year, 
hunting and fishing, and spending other peo¬ 
ple’s money. I am only a woman ; but I would 
not live here if 1 had no money of my own. I 
don’t blame Cathie; but 1 only came to Ballo- 
muith, because I wanted to hide away from every¬ 
body, and be out of the way of the world. A 
man has no right to live as he is doing—and that 
makes me hate him, too.” 

I did hot nay warty .much in answer to that 
speech either*. I had detersriwed to leave every¬ 
thing to Alex, and, perhaps, I was not really 
sorry for the last part of her outbreak. I had 
carbd so much for the children, and so much‘for 
Alex, pfcrtioul&riy, that I had sometimes secretly 
wished he was more ambitious, and less 
natured. Not that I could blame him exactly 1 , 
for Mr. Alexaader Muith had taken him so com¬ 
pletely in charge, all his life, and seemed to sVt 
aside so oompletely any idea of his working for 
a living, that it would scarcely have been natural 
for him to be other than careless and easy-going. 

I dM not wren wait for the next day to tell 
Alex bow matters were standing. I went to him 
in his room that very-night, after I left Fulvia, 
and repeated to him word for word what she 
had said. 

He turned pale then in real earnest, and 
began to walk up and down the floor, and walked 
So for fully five minutes, before he said a word, 
but be turned round at last, and broke the si¬ 
lence. 

“That’s it, is it?” he said. “I can’t stand 
that, Norah. I ean’t stand that, upon my soul. 
You must help me, Norah, dear, and tell me 
what to do.” And there were actually drops of 
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perspiration on liis forehead, as he dropped into 
his chair again, and hid his face in his hands. 

It scarcely matters telling now what we said 
to each other during the rest of the time we 
stayed together. It is quite sufficient at present 
to say, that we made some plans of our own, 
and that, after I left him, he sat down and wrote 
a long letter to Mr. Alexander Muith in Dublin. 

He did not alter his manner toward Fulvia 
much, though, for the next two or three days, 
he was not quite so indifferent to her pre¬ 
sence, and certainly she did not alter her man¬ 
ner toward him at all. She was as high-handed 
and scornful as ever, and had as little Jo say. 
She was not even as good-natured toward Cathie, 
and once or twice she snapped at me more 
viciously than I had ever known her to do be¬ 
fore ; but I set it all down to her trouble, and 
passed it over. 

She was in one of her worst moods one night, 
when we were all sitting together in the old, 
dining-hall, and, after making two or three vi¬ 
cious speeches, she stopped talking altogether, 
and had been sitting in silence for half an hour, 
staring into the Are with that queer expression 
in her big, black, foreign-looking eyes, when Alex, 
who had been out all day, came in with a letter 
from Dublin in his hand. Ho was rather pale, 
and the old fret was on his fair face, so he tossed 
the letter to me, and Aung himself into a chair. 

“ It’s done, Norah creena,” he gftid, trying to 
smile. “ It's as you said it would be; but I am 
going fer all thAt-’ >r 

Cathie looked up with a start, and I fended 
Fulvia started too* but she did not raba her 
black eyelashes for all that. 

•• Going 1” said Cathie. •* And where is it you 
are going to, Alex, dear?*' 

Alex looked at Fulvia Desmond for a minute, 
and then answered her* 1 ' - 

“ To Australia, Cathfo,” ha said. What dot 
you think of that ?” 

Cathie broke into a little cry, and sat up star¬ 
ing at him with a frightened face. 

«< You are not in real earnest, Alex,” she burst 
out. “ Yap cannot mean What you say. You 
are joking its.*' 

He shook his yellow ourts back from his fore¬ 
head, still looking at Fulvia. 

v Hot a bit of it, mavourneen,” he said. “ Hot 
a t^ste of a joke* I am in earnest this time. 1 
am going to Australia, feroeusin Fulvia’s sake.” 

Fultia did start then in' honest truth, and she 
changed color too, but §b* did not look at him, 
and ho went on talking, and the queer part of it 
was, that though he was talking to Cathie he Was 
watching Fulvia all the time. 

Vol. LXIY.—4 


• “ I am going for Miss Fulvia's sake, Cathie,” 
he said; “ and it was she put it into my head to 
go, though she never said a word to me about it. 
Fulvia thinks a man has no right to live the life 
I have been living, and she is right. 1 have been 
an idle sort of a good-for-nothing, but I am going 
to try to behave myself better, because you see 
I care fer Fulvia, though she does not enre for 
me, and never will. I love Fulvia, though she 
does not tote me; and I would go to the wide 
woibT* erfd to win a good word from Fulvia, 
though Fulvia would rathgr die than look at me 
this miapte, and would give-old Lion in his ken¬ 
nel, out In the court-yard there, a hundred good 
words, where she would not give me one if I 
went down on my knees to ask her for it.” 

If I were to live a hundred years I should 
never forget Fulvia Desmond's fnoe as it was that 
minute. It was white as death, and though her 
eyes were fixed steadily on the peat fire, they 
were like burning coals themselves. There were 
Httle black lines on her forehead, too, and her 
mouth was set hard. I saw tllte for a minute, 
while Alex was speaking, and then there was a 
little rustle and a rush, and she had run out of 
the room, and banged the door after her. 

Well, here was wit end of that night; but, two 
or three days after, Mr. Alexander Muith came 
down to Ballomuitb, feofir Dublin, in a towering 
passion. His answer te AlVx’s letter had shown 
that he was angry y but ©fen 1 had not expected 
that he would be as wild as he was. no stormed 
at Alex as if he was tVantiC. He had chosen to 
bring him up like a geftttom&tf, he said, and he 
should not mike a fool of himself now. Ballo- 
muith would belong to him some day, and so 
would his own property, and on the interest he 
might amuse himself as he pleased; he might- 
travel or stay at home, but he should not throw r 
himself away in any Australian bush, liken beg¬ 
garly adventurer, or do anything else. 

“You’re a fool, sir!” he said, when Alex 
tried to reason the matter. You are worse— 
you’re a madman. You ought to bo locked up 
in a mad-house, and put into a straight-jacket. 
I choose to have one gentleman in the family, 
and I am going to have one; and if you are not 
willing to fill the position, you can go to Aus¬ 
tralia or to the devil, and I will find some one 
who will fill it, for you don't get a shilling from 
me—so there the matter ends.” 

Of coarse, this was rather embarrassing for 
Alex, for he had nowhere else to look to, but bis 
love for Fulvia had given him new ideas about 
life; so he held firm to his resolve, and told Mr. 
Muith that he meant to hold ta it as a matter of 
conscience. And he was in earnest, too, for he 
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wasabrave-natured fellow, my Alex, and had only 
needed a touch to set his feet on the right track: 
and once having taken to it, ho was not the one 
to falter before a bit of trouble. 

“ I have been a good-for-nothing, No rah,” he 
had said to me, 44 but somehow 1 never thought 
of it before; and now 1 feel ashamed of myself, 
and I can’t go back, even if I lose Fulvia her¬ 
self.” 

Through nil the two or three days* trouble that 
followed the old gentleman’s cOming r Fulvia had 
nothing to say, and kept out Of the way as much 
os she could. Bat, through watching closely, 

I could see a queer change in her. She did not 
look like herself, and I noticed that she had 
scarcely any appetite at all, though she mode 
pretence enough of eating. There was an odd look 
about her mouth, too. I always could read her 
moods by the way she had of setting her mouth, 
so that there was a little hard line about each 
corner, and there was this look about it from 
morning till night. But she took no notioe of 
Alex, only walked 'about stiff and quiet, and said 
nothing. Between Cathie and her there was a 
sort of coldqess, though I always thought the 
fault lay more on Cathie’s side than on Fulvia’s 
this time. The fact was, Cathie blamed her for 
the way she had treated Alex, and blamed her, 
too, for being the cause of his going away, for 
Alex bad been Cathis's idol, and she could not 
bear the idea of losing him, ^nd fretted dread¬ 
fully. 

“ It is nil her fault that he is going into the 
world without a friend, Norah,” she would soy. 
“ I used to care for Fulvia, hut I shall never 
care for her again if Alex leaves us.” 

Indeed, between the four of them, I had a 
hard time of it, for what with the old gentle¬ 
man growling, Cathie fretting, and Fulvia walk¬ 
ing about like a ghost, there was no peace to be 
had. 

But H was settled at last, though it was set¬ 
tled miserably enough for poor Alex. He was 
to go away as soon as he could get ready, and vrm 
to expect nothing more from his uncle, who went 
back to Dublin os soon aeever he found he could 
not frighten him out of his resolution. And so 
we began to make preparations bet ween ue, Cathie 
and I, and Alex mede preparations, too, and 
Fulvia looked on without a word for two or three 
weeks. 

But one night, after she had been sitting over 
the fire for a long time, as usual, she got up from 
her place all at once, and came to the table 
where Cathie was sewing with ins. 

44 Let me help you,” she said, abruptly. “ I 
can sew well enough. Let me do something.” 


All the time I hod lived there I lmd never 
seen Cathie fire up as she did at that minute. 

“ No 1” she said. 44 You shell not help. You 
shall not set a stitch on, Fulvia Desmond. But 
for you we had no need to have the work to do. 
It’s your doing, and it’s you that's to blame if 
Alex never comes back again, and dies thou¬ 
sands of miles away without seeing any of us.’” 

It seemed as if every drop of blood died out 
of Fulvia’s face. She just stood up for a minute, 
straight by the table, and as still as death, and 
then she went back to her seat again without 
uttering a word. And 6he did not utter a word 
for tlir/e hours after. It was a fierce battle she 
had with herself, I knew, when all was over, 
still ns she sat, and steadfast as she looked. I 
thought, for my part, that- she was going to sit 
there all night. I should not' have been at all 
surprised if she had done so. Cathie had been 
gone to bed full an "hour, and Alex and I had 
been talking together for a long time, and she was 
still sitting there when Alex got up to go, too, and 
he had hidden her good-night, and reached the 
door before she said a word. But as he taid his 
hand upon the handle, I saw her fhee flaslTup 
and turn white, and her breast began to heave, 
and then all in a miunte it seemed shd sprang 
up and turned on him like some wild, hunted 
thing at hay. 

“Stay!” she said. ‘ f Com o back! Norah, make 
him.come back.” 

He was face to fnoo with her in a minute, 
though he was even more bewildered than I 
was at first; hut the moment he came back I 
saw what was the matter, and how It was all 
going to end. 

44 You shall not go away!” she cried out, pant¬ 
ing, and trembling, and sobbing all at once. 
44 You shall not go. They shall not blame me 
fir that; they shall not dire lo do it. Besides, 
I cannot hear it eilh&;^ r Catching her breath 
and holding her clenched hand hard against her 
heart. 44 If you are gbing aWa/ because you 
love me, stay because you love me! I would not 
tell you before, but now—now I must tell ybu, 
because it would kill me to hide it. I love you, 
too. I would die for you. I wifi do anything 
you say I must do. 1 will give up everything. 
I have been bad enough, but I give up now. 
Only dob’t go away; or, if you must go, take me 
with you, if it is to the world’s end. I’loVe 
you—yes, I love you; tend if you leave me t Shall 
go mad or die!” And she fell upon her knees, 
burying her face in her arms upon the footstool, 
and trembling like a leaf. 

I’ never dreamed of such a tempest befog in 
the girl’s nature, fiery as 1 knew she was. She 
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had broken down utterly at last, and was more 
at his mercy than any other girl eould possibly 
have been. 

Alex was down on the hearth beside her in a 
second, and had her in his arms, and woe kiss* 
ing her as if he had gone crazy, and calling her 
all the frantic lore names in the world, and 
coaxing her like a child; while she, poor, wronged 
young creature, never even tried to get a>vay 
from him, but clung to his shoulder, sobbing 
and shaking, and taking his kisses and coaxing 
os if it was the breath of new life to her. I felt 
out of placo a little, seeing that all was going 
right, so I crept out of the room and shut the 
door softly belaud me, so as not to disturb them; 
and then I slipped up stairs to Cathie, and wa¬ 
kened her to tell her about it. 

Tho girl sat up in bed and listened to me with 
her eyes wide open, like great violets with tho 
dew on them, and she turned from red to white, 
and from white to red; and, of courso, girl-like, 
changed her mind about Fulvia ip amippje^nd 
cried over what I aaid ^a a child might ,fgy>|sr 
joy and excitement and bewildered happiness. 

“And ho W'Qn't go away?” she said, over and 
over agaip. “ iU pfon t go away, will ho, No- 


rah? And they'll be married, won't they? 
And wo will all live together, and it will be 
like the old times, only maybe Fulvia will be 
happy.” 

There never were three people happier th'an 
those three children were when everything was 
settled and straightened out, as of course it was; 
and there never was Ja girl changed as Fulvia 
Desmond. It seemed as if all her old scorn¬ 
ful ways were lost in her love for Alex; and the 
soft, little, timid shyness which stole into her' 
manner made her more like a young girl, and 
lees like a hard, bitter-naiured woman. And 
though Mr. Alexander Muith changed his mind, 
and came round in timet Aleg held to his plans; 
aud though, for Cathie’s sake, he did not go to 
Australia, ho went to work on Ballomuith, and 
fought hard, too, with the old, easjfrgoixig, careless 
way of the place and the people, and in enrich¬ 
ing the estate by liis labor and management, 
enriched himself, top; so that at this day they 
stand as high as the higher and I fcave reason 
to be prouder of my clujifcfn than ever, for Ful¬ 
via is the greatest lady ip the country, and her 
handsome children have the happiest life to look 
forward to. 


THE FACTORY GIRL. 
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Oh I the old fcctory^hoctlee ore sleeping at noon, 

Not a finger U stirred over shuttle r loom ; 

Alt the belle ere ns still, since the nooning hath rang, 

A* though belle through the boil-tower bed never been 
swung. 

But there's music that thrills through the old f&ct'ry’s 
looms, 

Tta.it thrills among shuttles and cnbw ebbed old rooms— 
low, soft, yet as dear as the si I vermouth** beue— 

There is mnrie that whispers of magical *aU* , 

There srs Ups that are parted, half blithely, bnJmd, 

Lips palling by looms, lips once only glad) 


\ Blue eyes, dear and thoughtful—oh l what are the dreams 
' Of tlmt pure, tender face? The dingy old beams 
MWy deal with all gladness a treacherous part; 

Mayohadu^ the image* traced oa the heart, 

But not (ffs the eye's glory, nor tarnish oae fold. 

One single bright thread of the hair's waving gold. 

There are smiles that play o'er a pure, tnistlug Ihoe— 

A face tinged with sadness, a lithe form of grace, , 
Crouched in a dim corher, hands clasped on the knee, 

Oh 1 what may the drJams of the fttctury-girl he, \ 

As the music throbs over the shuttle and loom; 

Music wavering and soft, through the cob webbed old room. 


MU SINGS. 

BT MBS. JINN 1 I A. GALE. 


T mtAB again the robin’s plaintive calling, 

The bluebird's warble iu the budding trees, 
lad all day long upon my ear is falling 
The dreamy murmur of the bumming bees. 

And ell day long the brook is singing, singing, 

A merry song of Spring-time’s Joy and glee; 
While gladsome shouts of children's ringing voices 
Are borne upon the wtodb low breath tom*. 


Oh, tearful Bummer-rain, your pensive sobbing 
Brings back those other far-off days to me; 

With grief nnspoken all my heart is throbbing, 
While thinking, pesceful, happy days of thee. 

Oh, soft south wind! blow gently, gently o'er 
The mound they made one dreary Autumn day; 
Wake the mnek violet's bloom, that they tnay cover 
The spot where on* I loved ie Bidden away. 
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Emily Raymond was quits determined never 
to be a hindrance to her husband*s success in 
life. Other wives might be indolent, extrava¬ 
gant, pleasure-loving, if they chose, but no such 
reproach should ever apply to her. During the 
first five or six years of marriage, this resolve 
showed itself in her judicioiie expenditure, her 
careful management of every household detail. 
After that time a new ambition awoke within 
her, and she decided to earn as well as to econo¬ 
mize. 

It hBflpSWifr thus. The evening before she 
had attfifcAed a large wedding, at which her own 
ap pe a rance had by no means gratified her. She 
had taken some pains with her attire, and had 
supposed K both prttty and becoming; but the 
experiences of the ‘dressing-room altered her 
opinion. Really It seemed as if every one but 
herself, and two>OY three old ladies, were freshly 
arrayed for the oocasion. Everything she wore, 
though good in its time, and well preserved, was 
a little different from the newer styles ; she had 
felt nnder-dressed, and uncomfortable atbeingso. 

Probably she would not have taken the matter 
so much to heart but for Louise Tall man's ap¬ 
pearance. Louise was rather her bete noir; not 
that she was at all jealous, or had cause to be, 
but the facts were these. Louise had wanted 
Mr. Raymond, as everybody knew, and had tried 
her boat to qnrry himbut, fortunately fas him¬ 
self, as was also well understood, ho had chosen 
Emily 6tftraing. Louise, being quite free from 
eare,~mnd at liberty to devote time and thoughts 
to her own person, had kept rather younger than 
the busy wife and mother. AH the money she 
could get together went to adorn herself, and, as 
she had both taste and ingenuity, the result was 
undeniably good. There wus a slight difference 
of opinion between husband and wife with re¬ 
spect to this young lady. Mrs. Raymond held, 
tjiat it was quite absurd for a woman of Louise's 
age to be so given up to dress and amusement, 
as if she were a girl of eighteen; while Mr. Ray¬ 
mond exercised toward her that amiable charity 
which a man will feel for a woman who has 
shown the good taste to appreciate his merits. 
He never thought of comparing her to his wife, 
but considered that she was a stylish, attractive 
person, and was very ready to make himself 
agreeable whenever they met.: .And last night 
54 


Louise had looked really splendid; such an elegant 
silk, such beautiful ornaments, and her hair ar¬ 
ranged in a new, elaborate style, that was won¬ 
derfully becoming. And she looked so young— 
so fresh! Poor Emily felt it ratber hard, for, 
when they were girls together, she had always 
been the prettier, and would be even now, sho 
felt, with only a fair chance. And though she 
had the most perfect confidence Sn John, it was 
not exactly pleasant to See the pair together, he 
talking with animation, she smiling archly up 
into his face: How could John help admiring 
her, and thinking his wife dowdy and old-fash¬ 
ioned by comparison ? 

While she thhs reviewed and pondered events, 
Mts. Jermyn came in to talk over the wedding; 
sfiebVobght her little girl aldng to see Carrie Ray¬ 
mond. How that child was dressed!—velvet, 
and silk, and feather^ handsome enough fbr any 
grown-up young lady ? Mts. Raymond thought 
of Carrie’s cloth sacque, made by herself, and 
the ostrich tips that adorned her little beaver. 
It was foolish to spend so much upon a child of 
five years old; yet Carrie would certainly be 
very plain by the side of Grettfe Jermyn. As for 
Gretta’s mother, Mrs. Raymond never thought 
of trying to imitate her. 

Of course the wedding was duly canvassed, 
and the presents received their Bhare of notioe. 
Mrs. Jermyn remarked that the point-lace, 
though handsome, did not put her at all out of 
humor with her own ; she always did think she 
had the greatest bargain in that point. And, 
talking of the silver, led her to mention -several 
new piece* sho had purchased lately. Well, 
thought. Mrs. Raymond, what next f She bad 
long wished to purchase a few plain, usefhl 
articles, but had not felt it prudent to afford the 
outlay. How did the Jermyns manage? She 
by no means belonged to the class of discon¬ 
tented, repining women; still she did not find it 
pleasant to be left so fhr behind in the race 
What could be done to enlarge their own income, 
to justify on their part, some of those pleasant 
expenditures?, She thought and thought, and 
by-and-by evolved a plan. 

“ John,” she asked, rather abruptly, when the 
children were in bed, and they were settled for 
the evening. <» What .should you say if 1 tried 
to get a olass of m usib e o hsi are ?” 
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“ Say!” be exclaimed, in astonishment. “ Why, 
that you were wild! What could hare put such 
an idea in yonr hood ?” 

“Just listen, John,” she urged, anxiously, 
“and I’ll tell you. You must notice—of course 
we’ve often talked about it—the way in which 
people spend money now-a-days, the things they 
indulge themselves in, which we oould never 
dream of having. How they do it is a perfect 
mystery to me.” 

“ There can't beany magic in the case, Bmnty; 
there must be an awful amount of pinching, some* 
where, where it doeeu t show.” 

“ I am net ae sure of that. Look at the Jer- 
myns. They keep an excellent table; every* 
thing about them is of the best, and plentifully 
supplied 3 yet, - when we married, we would 
have Called ourselves the better-off.” 

“ Jennyn speculates,” said Mr. Raymond. 
« It isn’t a kind of prosperity I should care for. 
There may be a oraah one of these days.” 

“.Oh, no! I shouldn’t want anything ef that 
sort,” his wife replied. “ Let us know what wO 
have at any rate. And I should be quite wretched 
if we were not laving up for the future, too. Bui 
you see, Jok**, if I oould earn something entirely 
outside our regular income, we should, feel free 
to spend that exactly ae we liked. U would 
seem to loll, if it were only a little.” 

Mr. Ray mond did not fall in readily with the 
plan. His wife was not strong, and be thought 
the care of the house and the children were 
quite as much aa she ought to undertake* Then 
his pride as bend and provider Of the family was 
somewhat alarmed. “ It locks,” he said, “a»if 
I could not, or would not, take proper eare of 
you, and you were obliged to set at work for 
yourself.” All theee objections were promptly 
met by Emily ; she argued, she persuaded; and, 
if not convinced, he was at least acquiescent. 

Mrs. Raymond was well-known as an excellent 
performer, and it was not long before three or 
four pupils were obtained. She was delighted 
with her success; so many, at so much per term; 
wbat a nice sum, and how much she could do 
with it I It required a little thought to arrange 
matters as she <washed. The lessons must be 
given at her own house, and at each hours as 
not to inter fens rtrith her domestic duties, nor 
trench at all upon John’s comfort. He had con¬ 
sented rather unwillingly, and she must not 
allow the project to become feablagveeable hi his 
eyes. By dint of eareftil man a g e ment it was all 
contrived. The nokolamoatne at such hours that 
Mr. Raymond never encnStiiered them; Jack and 
Carrie were neatly dressed as ever; house and 
table showed no lack of care or comfort. Emily 


was indeed kept busy. The mere matter of 
teaching she found by no means uncongenial; 
her pupils were bright and industrious, and, as 
they were somewhat advanced, she was spared 
the drudgery of taking them through the rudi¬ 
ments. She became interested in their progress, 
and folt that, to a person at liberty, the employ¬ 
ment might be quite acceptable. Of coarse, she 
was net favorably si tooted for it She wae often 
obliged to hurry through her work to be ready 
by lesson time; and the young children, it mmt 
be admitted, were a good deal in tbe way of any 
regular, settled occupation. She had been ebt 
liged to send them into the kitchen sometimes; 
when she felt that their presence was aot ex* 
octly welcome there. Bridget was a good girl, 
and Jack and Carrie were fond of her, but when 
she was hurried they were 'an annoyance. It 
puzzled Mrs. Raymond, this matter of (he chil¬ 
dren Bridget wae snob excellent help, and 
knew the ways of the house so well, that it would 
never do to make her dissatisfied with her place. 
A new hand in the kitchen would sadly disorder 
all these plans of profit; yet there were times 
when she could net have the. children around at 
lessons. Fortunately, before any serious diffi¬ 
culty arose* the end of the term arrived. It was 
a relief, for ehe had begun to feel a little weary 
and over-worked. Tbe evenings with John; when 
the children were sleeping quietly, and they bad 
tbe room to themselves, did not eeem as delight¬ 
ful sc they used; she sometimes felt, that te lie 
down and rest would be mere agreeable than to 
talk or listen to the moot charming book. This 
was carefully kept from her husband; she did 
not wish to prejudice him against her under¬ 
taking. And now the vacation would set her up 
again, end she should be ready to begin the new 
term with fresh vigor. 

The bills were promptly paid, and she sur¬ 
veyed the Kttle pile of greenbacks with a satis¬ 
faction that would have won the genuine con¬ 
tempt of those lefty-minded wives who spend as 
much any day on trifles, and never give it a 
second thought. But then Mrs. Raymond was a 
person of very moderate ambitions. She dis¬ 
played her wealth to John, and he called her a 
dear little energetic woman, and entered with 
interest into her plans for expending U to the 
best advantage; enly just at the last he said, 

“ And now suppose you call your experiment 
finished, and give the whole thing up.” 

“Oh, John! are you really serious?” she 
asked, in a tone of disappointment. “ 1 thought 
you were pleased.”. 

“ So I am, in one tense, but I am afraid It is 
too much for you. 
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“ It hasn't hart me in the least, I assure you, 
John. If I felt it injurious, I should give it up 
at once.” 

“ Very well, then,” he replied, yielding against 
his better judgment. “ But take care that your 
energy doesn't carry you too. far.” 

With the next term three new scholars offered 
themselves. Mrs. Raymond hesitated, but the 
temptation was great. Her object in giving les¬ 
sons was to make something by it, and it would 
be foolish to turn away a source of certain profit. 
Bridget looked rather dark when she heard of 
the accession, and observed that Mrs. Raymond 
would perhaps better suit herself with some one 
else as soon os possible, for she had engaged 
for housework, and not as clnldren's nurse. 
Alarmed at the proapect of such a defection, 
Emily loot no tiaoe, but offered at once a con¬ 
siderable advanoe in wages. Bridget was wil¬ 
ling enough to accept the arrangement, but this 
hint of danger made their mother resolve that 
Jack and Carrie should be less than ever in the 
kitchen. 

The household machine did not work as noise¬ 
lessly as heretofore. Dinner was sometimes late, 
because Mrs. Raymond had been unable to make 
the pie or pudding in season. Occasionally, 
when John came in from the store, he heard a 
few final tinkles of the piano, or met a girl leav¬ 
ing the house with a quantity of sheet musio in 
her hand. He liked punctuality, and his wife 
had always indulged him; any violation of it 
was annoying. Still, as he told himself, it was 
but a trifle, and did not often happen, even si 
that. When Emmy got tired of this lesson busi¬ 
ness, as he was sure she must before long, they 
would go back to their old ways. 

What would he have said had he known that 
she was beginning to regard the teaching of 
musio as almost her vocation, and that the little 
complaisances he had practiced were considered 
as signs that John did not really care about hav¬ 
ing everything prompt to the minute, and that it 
was quite unnecessary to be so particular as she 
had been last term in keeping every token of her 
employment from his sight. With the proceeds 
of that term she had purchased several pretty 
articles of table furniture; with the results of 
this she should have new curtains for the front 
parlor, and all sorts of charming summer things 
for Carrie; and with the next and the next—for 
she went on as test as the milkmaid of yore— 
other pleasant novelties would appear, till after 
a .year or two they should have everything in 
the house that a reasonable person could desire; 
and all, ss it were, from nothing, for she did 
not count her own trouble. The children, it is 


true, were still a difficulty. She had been una¬ 
ble to hold to her resolve of keeping them away 
from Bridget, spite of all her efforts. And they 
were often such an interruption to her own em¬ 
ployments, wanting to be amused, or k> have 
stories told them, just when she was busiest. 
However, it would bo easier by-and-by ; Carrie 
would soon be six, and could go to school in 
summer, and with only Jack on her hands, she 
could manage so much better. 

In the midst of these calculations appeared 
the prospect of an inmate who would demand 
yet more care and time than the obnoxious 
children already present. One can hardly sup¬ 
pose it was hailed with delight. Just as she was 
getting things arranged, thought poor Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond, and beginning to see what she could do! 
And to have it all broken up ; it was really too 
bad 1 She could make no plans for the ftiture 
now; all that remained was to accomplish as 
much as possible in the time that was left her. 
She would not say anything to John just yet, for 
he would bo sure to urge that she should give up 
her class—and that she could not think of doing. 
Precisely at this juncture, two fresh pupils 
offered. She aocepted them at once, and their 
weight was added to the burden already too 
heavy. Dinner was often late now; John did 
not particularly enjoy sitting by himself in the 
dining-room for half an hour, listening to the 
tuntHtum from the back parlor, but he consoled 
himself with the newspaper, and waited till 
Emily should grow weary of her project. 

> As for Emily herself, how hard it was to come 
out and preside at the table, to talk cheerfully, 
land appear interested in what her husband said. 
She couldn't help thinking of all that must be 
done before the next lesson-time, and often she 
was so tired, her head ached, and the children’s 
chatter worried her so. She found it quite im¬ 
possible to encourage the after-dinner sitting, 
which had been one of the great pleasures of the 
day; it was essential that she should be up and 
doing. John did not care to linger without her; 
he lit his cigar, and went back to the store. 

Contrive as she would, there was one difficulty 
she could not meet; callers would sometimes 
come in during lesson-time. If the pupil were 
sent to the dining-room to wait, as John did for 
his dinner, the visit wan to be constrained 
and brief; or if she were told to oome at a later 
hour, tea would very likely be delayed. As 
many lessons as possible were put into the morn¬ 
ing hours, but household matters came in there *, 

| she could not save all the time. If only John felt 
1 like her, they might get up early, ever so early, 

! and have work out of the way. She was almost 
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inclined to think it rather hard that John did 
not feel so, when she herself was doing so much, 
and all for the family good. But he had never 
beeu over-friendly to her project, and she had 
hardly the courage to propose a Brit o’clock 
breakfast to him. 

And then the sewing. Mrs. Raymond hod 
been brought up to consider that to do the plain 
sewing of her family was a woman’s first duty, 
and to this she hod added, os faros possible, the 
makiug of dresses and other garments. As she 
could command little or no time during the day, 
she now began to encroach upon the evening. 
Work had fallen so far behind, that she could no 
longer employ her needle, as had been the cus¬ 
tom wheu her husband was at heme; the sew- 
ing-machine must be called in for greater expe¬ 
dition*. The machine stood in the dining-room, 
and it was hardly worth while to remove it, 
with all its litter of work, to the parlor. There 
could be no comfortable talk, and the noise 
would annoy John. Better let him have the 
room to himself in peace. 

At this point John rebelled. For three even¬ 
ings he mails no comment; but w^ep, on the 
fourth, he found that preparations were making 
to leave him again to the eqjpyment of his own 
society, he spoke, and, o#r, ftten happens, said 
more than he intended. 

“ Do, pray, Emily, let' the machine alone 1 
Isn’t daylight long enough that you must carry 
your labors into the night?” 

llis wife was piqued by the tone. 

“ You may be sure,” she said, “ that I do not 
work from choice, when I am so tired that I 
hardly feel able to sit up.” 

“There is no necessity for such a state of 
things,” replied John; and, as he spoke, all the 
dissatisfaction of past weeks rose to his mind. 
“ Home is a changed place lately; there is no 
ease, no comfort, not a leisure moment. You go 
about under such a cloud of care that you can 
hardly give a word or look to mo or the chil¬ 
dren. You are so pro-occupied that, you don’t 
take the slightest interest in anything that con¬ 
cerns us.” 

Emily’s heart swelled. She thought he was 
cruelly unjust. , ,, 

“ If I do work hard,” she said, in a trembling 
voice, “I don’t receive many thanks for it.” 

“That doesn’t apply to me,” rejoined John, 
hotly. “ If you are overworked, it is no fault 
of mine. If you* could have contented yourself 
with such a home and such indulgences as I was 
able to afford, there would have been no occa¬ 
sion for it. However,” he added,. “I’ll not 
keep you any longer from your sewing, sinco it 


is so important.” And taking his hat, he left 
the house. ' 

Emily laid her head ou her arms and cried 
most bitterly. How could John speak so to her? 
How could ho be so unkind, when she had doaq, 
and was doing, so much, at such sacrifice to her¬ 
self? Tired as she was, she had kept faithfully 
about, making no complaint—and this was her 
reward! Instead of a word of sympathy, there 
was only indignation because his own conve¬ 
nience was a little interfered with. She never 
oould have believed that John would be so 
selfish—never I And to say that home wasn’t 
like home; that she went about like such a cloud 
on every one’s enjoyment; it was not so—it 
could not be! John did not care for her as he 
used to, or he never could have said such a 
thing; and at the cruel thought her tears flowed 
afresh. 

A ring at Ihe door! She started at the sound, 
hurried to her own room, and mechanically be¬ 
gan to bathe her eyes with cold water, hoping 
all the time that it was a message, perhaps, or 
some one to see John; but there was ne such 
escape for her. It proved to be Louise Tollman. 
She had oeme in to sit a while, and, at Mrs. 
Raymond’s suggestion, readily laid aside her 
wrappings. She looked well—very-well. Her 
complexion was always nice, and to-night she 
was so fair, so blooming and untroubled. Poor 
Mrs. Raymond grew every moment more con¬ 
scious of her red eyes and jaded aspect. Louise 
had abundant leisure to adorn he*elf, and was 
always embellished by any little prettincsii that 
chanced to be the mode. Her rings sparkled, 
her beautiful hair was crepe in a golden cloud ; 
she chatted on, entirely cheerful and at ease, 
labile Emily, in her plain home garb, with her 
aching head and aching heart, strove painfully 
to keep up the conversation, yet remembered, 
all thel time, the wretchedness of that last inter¬ 
view. • 

“You’re not well to-night, are you. dear?'* 
Louise asked, presently. She was always ex¬ 
tremely affectionate to her successful rival. 

“ Not quite. My head aches.” 

“ I knew it. I can always tell by your eyes 
wbbn anything is the matter with you! Well, 
you married ladies have to pay for your privi¬ 
leges. So many cares; so much to see to! It 
makes a woman old before her time.” 

“ I suppose you will be warned by the mis¬ 
fortunes of your friends,” said Emily, with a 
rather constrained smile. 

“Oh, I can't say,” replied Lbuise, with per¬ 
fect candor. “ When my time comes, if it ever 


does, I may be no wiser than my neighbors 
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Bat, seriously, deer, it’s a shame that you should 
work as you do. I wonder John doesn't see it. 

I shall give him a lecture the next time we 
meet. 

Emily’s cheeks flamed with indignation. She 
might be growing M old,” but most people had 
the civility to refrain from telling her so. 
She wished Louise would go. But fate wns not 
propitious; instead of Louise going, John re¬ 
turned. He was not more polite to the visitor 
than he would have been to any one, per¬ 
haps ; but then his last words to his wife had 
not been gracious, and the contrast was far 
from pleasaut to her mind. She became doubly 
aware, too, the moment he appeared, of those 
disadvantages in her own appearance which had 
been evident enough before. As the door closed 
on the pair—for John most of course escort Miss 
Tollman home—all the burden of the quarrel 
rolled back on Emily's spirit. She felt that she 
had move than she could bear, but the end was j 
not yet.* Bridget asked her to step into the kit- j 
chen, and examine her finger. Mrs. Raymond j 
looked at it with dismay; she had no experience 
in such matters, but it seemed very like what she 
had heard of the progress of a felon. Nor did 
she forget the probable suffering of poor Bridget. 
Tired out as she was, she made a poultice, bound 
np the suffering member, and dismissed the girl, 
telling her to sleep in the morning, if she could; 
she herself would attend to breakfast. 

Morning brought confirmation of her worst 
fears. Tkwdbctor, early summoned, pronounced 
that Bridget had a felon of the worst type, and a 
free use of the lancet was the only remedy. 
She sat by the fire, holding her hand, While 
Mrs. Raymond went from One duty to another, 
as fast as weakness and weariness permitted. 
She had hardly slept more than Bridget, and 
her spirit was heavy indeed. Ill aashe felt, it 
was nothing to this trouble with John. - The first 
scholar came long before she was ready, and site 
began to see that lessons must be relinquished! 


at least for the present. John was going, toward 
evening, to inquire about a girl, of whom hopes 
had been held out. If Bridget could muster 
courage for the operation, she might soon be 
around again, and, perhaps, in a week or so, all 
might go on as usual. But she could not tell, 
she felt so wretched, eo utterly unable to do what 
must be done. 

The case was spehdily taken out of her hands; 
overwork and anxiety produced an unforeseen 
effect. There was a severe and dangerous ill¬ 
ness. Mrs. Raymond's energy had almost ren¬ 
dered her home desolate, and her children mo¬ 
therless. 

Almost, but not quite, a week later, the aspect 
of affairs had brightened. The doctor’s opinion 
was encouraging; with time and sare all woold 
be well. Carrie and Jack came heme from Mrs. 
Jermyn's, whither they had been taken in the 
first dark days. Bridget, who had been electri¬ 
fied to a moment’s courage by the exigencies 
around her, was quite comfortable, and able to 
surprise the new girl wkh the utmost vigilance 
and volubility. 

Emily’s recovery had no drawbacks, unless 
such as might arisefrom the reproaches she coaid 
not avoid making hetodf, and which, to do her 
justice, were made hebrtify and humbly enough. 
She would not even allow John to assume any 
blame for his share' ih that unhappy evening. 
Ia his joy at her restoration he was willing to be 
either penitent or forgiving, as she chose, and 
cheered and comforted her in every way. 

So the old life began again for them all; the 
children had their mother once more, and John 
his wife. But the music-les9ons were not re¬ 
sumed, and the house had to wait for its adorn¬ 
ments. Experience had convinced Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond that home and its duties afford an ample 
field for all the energy she could command, and 
that ifc was better to go without new curtains, or 
fine drosses for her children, than to purchase 
diem at too high a price. 


WEARY. 

B* A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Weakt of life and Its many cure*; 
Weary of trying to avoid the snares 
That beset me on every sMw) 

Weary of heart, and weary of bgain, 
Trying to be strong, yet weak ftgaia— 
When cometh the eventide 7 


Weary of sowing for others.to reap; 
Weary of smiles when I can but weep 
At the sorrows that I most bear; 
Feeling like one from the world apart, 
Only at rest when my aching heart, 

Is lifted in silent prayer. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by Hr*. Ana S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Offlco of the District 
Court of the United States, for tho Southern District of New York.] 

ooNTiNtro raoa page 483, Totusi lxiil. 

CHAPTER XVII. i Meantime, Maggie crept up stairs, and stood 

lirtu Maggie sat in the foot of her baby bro- J for a moment with unusual hesitation at Mr. In- 


ther's cradle, looking very grave and thought- 
fill. Now and then she would give the top-heavy 
fabric a sudden rock, which brought her feet to 
the ground, and then subside into inactivity and 
thoughtfulness again, as if something were prey¬ 
ing on her mind. 

Mrs. Thorp was busy at her tub, splashing the 
suds about, and rasping fold on fold of wet linen 
down the wash-board with cheerful vigor. The 
good woman loved work, both from habit and a 
superfluous degree of energy which this sort of 
exercise worked off to considerable pecuniary 
advantage. So completely had the rasp of her 
wash-board, and the soft ripple of suds down its 
surface, become household music, that the baby 
refused to be lulled to sleep by any other sound, 
and grew disturbed iu his dreams if the house- 
room became still for a moment. 

Being very busy indeed that, morning, Mrs. 
Thorp did not observe the singular thoughtful¬ 
ness of her little girl, but squared her elbows, 
and rushed both hands in and out of the suds 
with unusual force, until the child lifted herself 
out of the foot of the cradle, and made for the 
door. 

44 Where are you going, Maggie?” said the wo¬ 
man, looking over her shoulder, but keeping both 
arms in motion. 

44 Just up stairs a minute, mar. I’ll come back 
right away,” answered the little girl. 

11 Well, see you do. That baby mustn’t be left 
alone, for I’ve got my wash to get out, and can’t 
attend to anything else; so don’t let him wake 
np and cry.” 

14 In course I won’t,” said little Maggie, who 
seemed greatly troubled about something. 4 4 Baby 
knows he can trust me. Ask him, if you don’t 
believe it.” 

Maggie went out, and Mrs. Thorp turned to 
her work again. Perilaps she thought it scarcely 
worth while to arouse the sleeping heir with 
questions which he eould only answer with baby 
cries that might want pacifying, to the delay of 

her work. 


gersoll s door. Finally, she opened it cautiously, 
and looked in. 

Maud was alone, sitting by the window, with 
some lace-work, which she was doing for the 
shops, in her lap. The girl was smiling softly 
to her own thoughts, and Maggie could see that 
her downcast eyes were humid, and bright with 
happiness, even shaded as they were by their 
thick, curling lashes. 

44 Maudiel” 

The girl started, and opened her eyes Is t 
sudden panic. It seemfd os if the child' had 
been reading. h$g.thoughts. 

44 Don’t look scared, Jd audio. It’s only mo,” 
said Maggie, creeping forward. 44 1 came to say 
something!” 

Maud held out her hand. 

44 Well, little on©, what is it?” 

44 You—you know about yesterday.” 

In an instant Maud’s face was scarlet. 

Maggie dropped her eyes, and turned red also, 
os if she were about to cry. 

44 Mar told me to take care of you, and—and 
instead of that, I went off to sleep.” 

44 It was so warm and still,” said Maud, blush¬ 
ing more furiously than ever. 

44 She told me to watch like a cat does a mouse_ 

but I didn’t.” 

A smile quivered over Maud’s lips. 

“If I hadn’t gone to sleep, he never would 
have dared.” 

“ Dared what?” faltered the girl, ready to cry 
with shame. 

44 You know. It was just wicked of him!” 

Again the smile came; but with it a quick rush 
of team. Maud could sot endure the rebuke of 
those groat, innocent eyes. 

44 Don’t!” said Maggie, putting up both hands, 
and patting Maud’s burning cheeks. I ought to 
tell mar; but I won’t, if you fbel so bad about 
it. Don’t now!” 

44 You are a dear, good little girl,” murmured 
Maud, grateful for this promise, for she shrank 
from the thought that Mrs. Thorp might be* 
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come the confidant of her secret. 44 There was 
no harm.” 

44 Oh, yes, there was. I saw it with my own 
eyes. It makes me dreadfully uneasy, too. Mar 
seems just as if she was a going to ask about it 
every time she looks round.” 

14 But you would not!” gasped Maud, in trem¬ 
bling dread. 

44 No, indeed. This is just what I would say. 
44 1 was a dreadful wicked little girl, mar, and 
Maudie couldn’t help it, cause of my going sound 
asleep. So it was all me, and that handsome, 
naughty gentleman, as ought to be ashamed of 
himself, to make my dear, darling Maud blush 
so. That is what I mean to say.” 

44 No, no, Maggie, dear! Say nothing at all.” 

“ But I must, if mar asks I” 

“Just to please me, Maggie!” pleaded tho 
blushing young creature, in an agony of dread. 

44 But I want mar to give that gentleman a 
piece of her mind. She—she can do it!” 

Maud, driven to extremities, took a knot of 
piak ribbon from her bosom, the only ornament 
she possessed, poor girl. 

44 Maggie, if I give you this now,” Bhc pleaded, 
looking sadly ashamed as she offered the bribe. 

Maggie shook her head. Still her great eyes 
were fixed longingly on the ribbon. 

44 It Would be so pretty in your hair, Maggie,” 
said the young lady, coaxingly. 

44 No!” answered Maggie, shnking her hair 
loose from Maud’s caressing hand. 44 IIo might 
be trying to kiss me the very first time you went 
to sleep.” 

Maud laughed. The little creature’s earnest¬ 
ness was too much for her. 

44 What shall I give you then ?” 

44 I’ll give her this,” said young White, who 
came through the half-open door, and, seeing 
Maggie standing there with such provoking gra¬ 
vity, snatched her up. half to hide his own 
embarrassment, and kissed her on the fore¬ 
head and mouth, laughing and blushing through 
it all. 

Before the little girl could struggle or protest, 
White had planted her on the floor again, where 
she stood, flushed with rosy anger, wiping her 
lips with both hands. After a little, she looked 
from Maud to her tormentor, dropped her eyes, 
and marched out of the room. 

Maud followed her, fearful of results. 

“Maggie, dear,” she said, 44 come back a 
minute. lie did not mean anything. Indeed ho 
did not!” 

Maggie came back shamfaced, and with droop¬ 
ing eyelids. 

44 Are you vexed, Maggie?” 


The child shook back her hair, and broke into 
a smile. 

44 1 —I don’t think it hurts, so very much,” 
she said, with the air of one who had made an 
unexpected discovery; and giviug her little hand 
to Maud, she marched back into the room, and, 
ten minutes after, was sitting on White’s knee, 
with his watch in her bosom, and the chain 
about her neck. 

Having thus circumvented the enemy, the 
young people found hero society a little embar¬ 
rassing. The child herself discovered this after 
awhile and ran away. In the hall she met Mr. 
Burke, who still kept his room, and never passed 
the child without some kindly notice. The man 
had changed greatly since he first came to the 
house. Care and wholesome food had, to a 
great degree, restored his strength. Some vague 
ideas of hopefulness came back to him with the 
fresh air, and human sympathy had aroused 
many noble feelings that had slept for years. 

44 Oh, little one!” he said, taking the child’s 
! hand, 44 What have you been doing since 1 went 
away?” 

44 Rocking the cradle And kissing Miss Maud’s 
beau,” answered Maggie, promptly. 

Burke gave a sudden start, that made the 
child look up inquiringly. She saw his face 
flush red, then turn to a slow, dull paleness, 
quite too deep for her to comprehend. Quick in 
her sympathies, she clung to his hand, mounting 
the stairs with him. 

When they entered the room, Burke sat down 
on the bed like one stunned by a blow. After a 
little he remembered the child, and told her, 
with a pitiful smile, to put her hand in his 
pocket and see what she could find there. 

Mnggie thrust her plump arm deep into his 
jacket, and then drew out a great golden 
orange. 

44 Shall I peel it for you?” said Burke, very 
gently, but with such sadness in his voice, that 
the child stared at him in surprise. 

44 No; } am going to give it just as it is to our 
Maud.” 

44 Is—is she alone?” 

The man spoko with nervous hesitation, and 
almost in & whisper. 

44 No, she isn't.” 

44 Who—” 

The man broke off his sentence—either un¬ 
able or ashamed to put the question directly. 

But the child caught it, and answered, 

44 Who but Mr. White? You didn't think it 
was that other fellow, did you? He never gets 
in only when Mr Ingersoll is at home his own 
self. Maudie told me always to tell her when 
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he was on the stairs, and then she runs into our 
room and talks to us till he goes out.” 

Burke drew a deep breath. 

“ She never does that when Mr. White comes. 
Oh, no! but puts the pink ribbon on her bosom, 
and grows rosy all over. Do you know, she 
offered that pink ribbon to me just now not to 
tell.” 

“What?” 

“I'll never tell—never, never! I wouldn’t 
take mhe ribbon, though, for all that. What 
woulu she have to put on when h* came, if I 
did ?” 

Burke took the child on his knee and pressed 
her little form to his. There was something 
humanizing and pathetic in his love for the little 
creature. He had not thought much of children 
in his early life, but for many, many years the 
stone walls of a prison had shut him out from 
these human blossoms as completely as they had 
hidden nil the flowers of the earth from his 
sight; and by this privation he had learned how 
sweet and dear both could be to a suffering 
heart. 

“ I’ll tell you something,” said Maggie, purs¬ 
ing up her lips, and preparing to be unusually 
confidential, “only you mustn’t ever tell—pro¬ 
mise.” 

“ Yes, I promise.” 

“That other fellow, with the gloves and 
cane-” 

“ Well, what of him ?” 

“Don't be cross, now. He’s always hanging 
about.” 

“ Ha!” 

“ Looking up to the house, and asking me 
about things.” 

“ About what, Maggie?” 

“ Oh! where she's going, and who comes here, 
and what she says to everybody. He thinks I 
don’t know, ’cause I’m a little mite of a girl; 
but, law, tow! I do, just os well.” 

“Does the young lady know this?” asked 
Burke. 

Here Maggie pursed her little mouth again, 
and became thoughtful. 

“I don’t just know about that. He kind of 
keeps out of sight most of the time. Then 
there’s another feller, that does just the same 
thing, enly more sly.” 

“Another!” 

“Yes, a fellen in boots and buttons, and 
things, with a great wide band on his hat, and 
cuffs, ever so high, to his coat. He keeps mous¬ 
ing up and down before the house, giviug me 
candy and peanuts, which I won't take, for mar 
told me not to, and I wouldn’t, anyhow.” 


“That is a good little gfrl,” said Burke, 
gently smoothing the langled curls that flooded 
Maggie’s shoulders. “ You are a sweet dar¬ 
ling.” 

“Ain’t I, now?” lisped the child, with pretty 
affectation. “ But, then, if you could only see 
baby. He's ever so much sweeter, he is.” 

“ The baby !” said Burke. “ For many, many 
years I never saw a baby, scarcely a child. 
They seem like angels to me now.” 

Here little Maggie shook out her curls, and 
plumed herself like a canary-bird. 

“ What are angels?’’ she said. 

“Beautiftil creatures! s%veet, bright, and, 
above all, merciful!” 

“ Like our Maudie?” 

“Yes, like our Maudie,” answered the poor 
man; and a thrill of painful ecstasy ran through 
him with the words. 

“ 1 thought so,” murmured the child ; “ for in 
my sleep 1 heard him call her that.” 

“Whom did you hear call her that?’’ ques¬ 
tioned the man, with a pang of jealous eusiosily. 

“Who? Nobody—any way,, nobody particu¬ 
lar,” answered the child,i remembering her 
promise to Maud, and dosing her IrpawiAli ludi¬ 
crous firmness. 

Burke asked no more questions, but arose and 
paced the floor to and fro, wondering at the au¬ 
dacity of his own feelings, and bitterly angry 
with himself. 

Of course, little Maggie was thus left to a 
lonely contemplation of the big orange he had 
given her, which was too suggestive for con¬ 
tinued patience. She heard a footstep on the 
stairs, and hastily let herself down from the 
bed. 

“ It’s him,” she said, brightening all over. 
“ So, I guess I'll run down.” 

Burke stopped short in his moody walk. 

“ You will tell me his name first,” he said, 
with a nervous catch of the breath. 

Maggie l&ughod. 

“ Why, you know it your own sdf. Didn’t 
he come and help take oare of you?” 

That which had been a doubt iu this man’s 
mind settled into a painful certainty. The man 
who had been so kind to him was perhaps that 
moment looking into the eyes of Maud lnger- 
soli, silently asking for the love which was os 
far front his hope as heaven was from earth. 
How dared he even envy this young man his 
happiness ? By what right did he dare to take 
that fair girl into his own thoughts ? 

“ 1 ‘ra going now,” Boid Maggie, wondering at 
the change that had oome over his countenance. 
“ Mar said I was always to be on hand.” 
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Burke did not liear the child, but taw her go 
out unconsciously. A calamity had come upon 
him greater than imprisonment, more hopeless 
than disgrace. For the first time in his life he 
loved, and hated himself for it. Could he, a 
convict, with the shadow of a great orime for¬ 
ever upon him, dare to love a creature so pure 
and lovely as Maud IngersolL The very idea 
that there could be hope for him was a desecra¬ 
tion he never thought of. In all her sweet 
ministering kindness he had thought of her more 
as an angel than a human being. Never once, 
in all the nearness of her charity, had his hand 
touched hers, even by ccoident, or his eyes 
sought the pity of her glance. To him ahe was 
something beautifully sacred. If she bent over 
him, in his worst illness, he had turned his head 
away, that she might be saved from even a flut¬ 
ter of his breath. 

He had enshrined this lair young girl so 
sacredly in his heart, that the love that stole in 
with her image seemed but the religion ef a con¬ 
trite eensoienoe; but when jealousy set in and 
revealed the passion in all its foroe and earthli- 
ness, he waearoused to perfect consciousness, and 
hated himself with unutterable loathing, for the 
feelings which he felt to be a desecration. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was summer now—early summer, when the 
tender freshness of May earned its oool dews 
into the warmth and flush of June. The Cen¬ 
tral Park, that paradise ef the poople, was glo¬ 
rious in its greeuness and radiant bloom. Every 
rock biased with flowers, or cast its shadow on 
waving ferns. The little lakes were blue as 
sapphires, and gay with bright streamers. Chil¬ 
dren came in groups from the .lanes and alleys 
of the city, to breathe the fresh air and tread 
the soft grass, which was all the carpet known 
to their sparfte lives. Those who leaned proudly 
and indolently on the silken cushions of their 
carriages, received all this as a portion of their 
own Insurious lives; but the poor, the hard¬ 
working meehanie, or, more mournful still, tho 
man or woman without work, sought the shades 
of this lovely spot as suffering spirits turn to 
heaven, sought it with a feeling of equality with 
the rich, which no other place could give. They 
had a right to all this bloom—to all the shifting 
shadows and glorious sunshine. Had not their 
labor been taxed to produce it? The rich might 
claim much, but through their hands the toil of 
the working-man had been fettered, and out of 
it this paradise had sprung into beautiful life. 

In those days Mr. Ingersoll and his grand¬ 


daughter spent a great deal of time in the Park. 
It was pleasant to see that panorama of carriages 
roll by in the afternoon. It was pleasant to 
ramble through the clustering thickets, or rest 
on some isolated rook that looked down upon the 
water, or to hover around the lawns and see a 
crowd of little children at pl«y in the pure, 
bright air. 

Perhaps the beauty of this place reminded the 
old man of some earlier lime in the old country, 
where pleasure-ground* like these belonged to 
some old family as an exclusive right. If so, 
not even the young girl who wandered by his 
side ever heard him speak of it; to her, as to 
every other person, he was reticent of the past, 
and seldom spoke of the future. 

One d^y, when Maud and her grandfather had 
wandered away among the narrow paths that 
lead among the rocks which make the banks of 
the principal lake so picturesque in a miniature 
way, the old man, who had been rending aloud 
to the girl, closed his book and fell into a reverie, 
that seemed almost like sleep. Maud had left 
little Maggie at high play with some children 
with whom she had fraternised, and went in 
search of her, leaving the old man to his rest. 

In that part of the Park there is a tangle of 
footpaths, some leading down to the shore, some 
winding among the rocks, and others cutting, 
with a sharp descent, down into the hollows 
and ferny ravines with which the shore is 
broken up. Down one of these paths Maud 
sauntered dreamily, for she was rich in pleasant 
visions now, and loved to be alone, for thought 
| was a luxury which the soft, low sounds of that 
summer-day deepened into exquisite enjoyment. 
To love, and know yourself beloved, is the deep¬ 
est and sweetest happiness of life; a joy open 
to all who know how to feel in perfection this 
one human foretaste of heaven. 

Maud was young, profoundly inexperienced, 
and innocent os a child. In all the poverty of 
her surroundings she had been protected from 
evil as few girls in a higher grade of social life 
had ever been. With that stately and sensitive 
old man as a companion and teacher, she had 
been brought up in a state of intellectual refine¬ 
ment which no ordinary girl ever reaches. In 
his humble rooms in that tenement-house the old 
man had always managed to protect himself 
from intrusion; and his neighbors, ignorant and 
coarse as they were, would as soon have thought 
of intruding on the proudest magnate of the 
land as of forcing themselves into that humble 
domicile. 

Thus combining the highest cultivation of re¬ 
fined life with poverty, which she only felt 
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severely when it sunk into absolute want for 
those she loved, this girl was essentially a 
dreamer. With keen, asthetie tastes, and a 
brilliant imagination, she was enabled to escape 
from the humble surroundings, and live in a 
world more beautiful than materialism can ever 
give te a dull understanding. 

Thus it happened that the girl forgot little 
Maggie, who was well able to take care of her¬ 
self, and strolled off into that wild paradise of 
flowers, heedless of the path she took, so long as 
it led her into deeper solitude. The breath of 
violets, and a thousand tender wild flowers, came 
faintly to her senses. She gathered a few, quite 
ignorant of the law that forbade this sweet tres¬ 
pass, and arranged them in a tiny bouquet, as 
she walked slowly forward. It would have been 
pleasant fbr an artist to have watched the natu¬ 
ral taste with which her little theft of flowers 
was arranged. Here a tuft of purple violets en¬ 
circling a center-star of golden buttercups; then 
a soft spray of white, with a gleam of scarlet 
breaking through, all made piquant with some 
spears©f pointed grass, whose twisted ends bound 
the flowers together. 

44 1 will make one for grandmother too," she 
whispered, fastening the flowers in her belt. “ She 
never gets up here to pick them for herself/' 
With this thought in her mind, she was looking 
among the grass in search of more violets, when 
a shadow fell suddenly across her path, and she 
started back with a fhint c?y—for there, directly j 
in her way, stood Sir Charles Oakley, with a i 
gold-mounted riding-whip in his hand, and a ! 
flush of pleasure on his handsome face. 

Another man might hAve been chilled by the 
evident dismay with which he was received; for 
Maud turned red and white in an instant, then 
waited a little proudly, as if she expected the 
young man to step aside, and allow her to pass. 
He saw this, but only smiled. Just there, two 
rocks sloped close together, leaving room for the 
path between them, and nothing more. Above, 
the rocks rose smooth and gray, below, they 
broke far enough to allow the path to wind into 
a deep ravine, moist with a running brook, and 
green with moss and ferns. She had been about 
to descend into this dell, where she had dis¬ 
covered soft glimpses of purple through the luxu¬ 
riant grass, and knew there must be plenty of 
violets along the bank; but now her first im¬ 
pulse was to strike upward, and go at once te 
her grandfather. * 

“ I was just going," she said, shrinking back 
a little, for the young man was gasing on her 
with an ardent, even impassioned boldness, that 
made her tremble. 


44 1 know. I see that you are anxious as ever 
to get away from me. But why T Am I so very ter¬ 
rible that you cannot endure to speak with me?" 

44 I—I am not anxious. Only—*only my grand¬ 
father is alone. It was wrong to leave him," 
faltered the girl. 

14 A few minutes more or less will do him no 
harm. The old gentleman is well able to take 
care of himself." 

44 Still, I most go," answered the girl, earn¬ 
estly. 44 So please to let me pass." 

44 Not till you have heard what I have to say 
—not till you have treated me witA a little more 
consideration," answered the young man, throw¬ 
ing off all restraint. 44 1 have been seeking for 
this opportunity so long that you cannot expect 
me to throw it up." 

44 But you have no right to keep me here 
against my wishes!" 

There was fire in Maud’s eyes now, and her 
cheeks were scarlet. The native pride in her 
character broke forth for the first time in her 
life. One little band was pul eut with a gesture 
of command. 44 1 wish to pass, sir!" 

44 And I wish to speak." 

44 Go with me to my grandfather, then." 

Sir Charles laughed, and bent the riding-whip 
double between his daintily-gloved hands. 

44 1 really have not advanced so far as that 
yet," he said, with an insolent smile. 

Maud did not understand him; but she felt 
that he was half-jeering at her, and the blood 
rushed hotly to her face. 

44 If you will not permit me to pass this way, 
I will try the other," she said, and, turning down 
the path, she descended quickly into the dell. 

Sir Charles followed her, smiling triumphantly. 
As she came to the foot of the dell, where a little 
river-brook, the eutgush of some hidden spring, 
was running, he placed his hand on a jog of Hie 
nearest rock, swung himself into the path jut 
above her, and completely blocked up the way. 
There was no qfher path out of the ravine. 

Maud was pale as death now. Her eyes shone, 
her lips were whke and quivering. She came 
of a haughty, brave race, and the old blood told 
proudly, both in her look and speech. 

44 You must permit me to pass to my grand*> 
father." 

44 1 tell you, sweet one, I have nothing to say 
to that excellent old gentleman. It is you I 
wish to converse with." 

Maud leaned against one of the rocks that 
held her prisoner, toothless and panting. She 
saw no way of defending herself. 

44 Are you afraid of me?" said Sir Chari ss, 
struck with a momentary feeling of shame. 
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“Afraid of you? No. Why should I fear a 
coward ?” 

“A coward !” cried the young man, biting his 
lips in fierce wrath. 

“That was the word I used/’ she answered, 
coldly. 

“ Have a care. Some insults are unendurable, 
even from the woman you love I” 

“ Love!” 

Maud uttered thisono word with infinite scorn. 
The curve »»f her lips, which were red as coral, 
now stung him. 

“ Yes, love! Do you not like the word, or are 
you so cold that it has no significance. I tell 
you, girl, and mark me, you shall listen and an¬ 
swer, too. There never was a creature so wildly 
loved ns I love you.” 

Maud turned away from his burning glances, 
with a gesture of contempt, but he went on. 

“ If I had found you anywhere else, even with 
decent surroundings, I would have—yes, I think 
I would have married you.” 

“ Married me ?” cried the girl, almost fiercely. 
“ Me! You !” 

Sir Charles took her indignation for surprise, 
and, under this impression, answered it. 

“ You eee to what madness this passion might 
have led me. Tou see also how impossible it is.” 

“ Yes, I do see.” 

Maud answered coolly, cuttingly, with a smile 
on her lip. 

“ Therefore, you will not expect that I did not 
quite hope to find you so reasonable; but every¬ 
thing else that taste can crave, or money pur¬ 
chase, shall be yours. A great name belongs to 
a race, and cannot be given rashly, you under¬ 
stand, or, upon my honor, I would lay mine 
at your feet.” 

“ It is a proud name,” said Maud. 

. “One of the first and oldest in England,” an¬ 
swered Sir Charles, deceived by her apparent 
calm. 

“ And the estates are large. I have heard so/’ 
she continued. 

“ So large, that there is not a luxury on earth 
which they cannot bring you.” 

“You almost mate with kings, sometimes,” 
said Maud, still measuring her voice out evenly. 

“ Not almost!” answered the young man. 

“ Yet,” said Maud, lifting her head, and draw¬ 
ing her slender figure to its fall height, “if you 
were, in fact, a king, with a whole nation to give, 

I would not be yonr wife for a single hour.” 

“ How 1” 

“ nigh birth and lofty place are only grand 
when they go to honorable men. With all others, 
they are a degradation, which no right-thinking 


girl would share. I, for one, would rather work, 
os I do, for my daily bread, than hold such things 
with you.” 

Sir Charles understood the girl now, and turned 
white with rage. 

“ In the world—my world—ladies usually wait 
to be asked before they reftise a man. 1 am not 
aware that marriage has been a subject between 
us,” he said, with pale insolence. 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“ But you shall!” cried the young man, seis¬ 
ing her hands with a force that made her cry out 
with pain* “ I love you madly—blindly I What 
witchcraft you have used to bring this thing 
about I do not know; but the love is here, and 
the will is here. This passion is one that yon 
shall understand, and return too. All this scorn 
only makes me more determined. Why, girl, 
yon cannot even dream of all that you would 
throw away.” 

Maud wrenched her hands from his grasp. 

“ 1 know that henceforth you must not dare 
to speak to me, even to look at me. Never come 
to my grandfather’s room again, or I will tell 
him nil that you have said.” 

“ Indeed! And then?” 

“ Then he will know how to punish you.” 

The baronet laughed uneasily. 

“ You will not dare to tell him that yon met 
me down here in this lonely place, by appoint¬ 
ment,” he said. 

“ No, I have never told him an untruth in my 
life, and that would be one.” 

“ But, if he speaks to me, I shall tell him, was 
the audacious reply. “ My groom, who saw you 
waiting among the rooks, will sanction it.” 

Before the last sentence was completed, a little 
figure oame swiftly down the steep path, and 
halted suddenly, when it came in sight of Maud’s 
[ face, which, flushed with passionate shame, ter¬ 
rified the child. One moment she listened—the 
next flew up the rocks, like a lapwing, and ran 
toward a solitary bench, where Burke had been 
watching the children at their play. 

“ Come l come, this minute I You are wanted 
awfully, you are!” she cried, in abreathless panic. 

Burke started up, and snatched his hat from 
the bench. 

“Wanted wjjere? By whom?” he exclaimed 
looking up the rocks to which Maggie pointed. 

“ Our Maudie 1 He’s got her penned up in 
the path, and won’t let her move; and she's so 
mad, I never saw our Maudife so mad in all my 
life. Her eyes are big as Baucers, and bright as 
fire. Don’t her words ring though. He hasn’t 
scared her a bit; but I*m afraid of him. The 
way he twists his whip about is awfal.” 
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Burke did not wait to hear all this, but tore 
his way up the rooks like a wild animal, while 
the child ran panting and talking after him. 

“This way—this path,” she cried, darting 
round an angle of the largest rock. 

Burke flung himself over it, urged on by voices 
that maddened him. Down the path he plunged, 
with a leap so swift that Sir Charles had hardly 
time to turn his head, when he was grasped by 
the arm, and flung back against the nearest rock, 
with a force that must have broken liis limbs, 
but for the viues and moss that crept over it. 

All this passed so swiftly, that the ery on 
Maud's lips was lost in the crash of Sir Charles' 
body against the rook. Then she recognized 
Burke, and, reaching out her arms to him, burst 
into a wild passion of tears. In his agitation the 
man threw one arm around her, and, for .a half 
minute, stood trembling like a storm-beaten tree, 
holding her so near his heart that the breath 
stifled him. 

“ Take me away 1 Oh, take me away! I was 
mad to leave my grandfather; but I did not 
know—I did not know.” 

Burko could not speak; but the dusky light 
in his eyes lost its fury in that one supremo mo¬ 
ment. 

44 He's a moving—he's a getting up!” Maggie 
called out, in alarm, watching the baronet, while 
he struggled up from the rock, as if he had 
been some wild animal. 44 Take care, or he’ll 
•trike!” 

He did strike, wildly, fiiriously, for the man 
was in a quiver of rage—mad with the degrada¬ 
tion that had been put upon him. He seised 
that delicate riding-whip by the middle, and 
dashed the golden handle, with all his force, into 
Burke's face. 

With a sweep of one hand, as If he had been 
seeking some insect by the wing, Burke caught 
the whip, twisted it from the owner's hand, and 
tossed it, with a contemptuous gesture, into the 
ravine. Then, placing Maud gently behind him, 
he turned upon the young man, who stood white 
and panting with wrath, with his hands clenched, 
and his eyes blazing.. 

44 This is the second time that thing has stung 
me. Let it lie there. Some boy may like it for 
a plaything. Men should fight with sterner 
weapons,” said Burke, whose rage was just 
merging into contempt. 

44 Men!” exclaimed the baronet, quivering 
with impotent scorn, such as only aristocrats, 
bofn and bred to power, could feel. 44 Scoun¬ 
drel, if I had yon but one hour where such rab¬ 
ble are forced to know their place.” 

Burko laughed. 


44 You would perhaps dare to insult a lady with 
impunity,” he Baid, 44 and, after that, terrify her 
with weak bravado. Bui we are here where men 
know some degree of equality, and I insist that 
you step back, and remain silent, while I con¬ 
duct this lady to her relative.” 

There was a force of command in these words, 
and the gesture that followed them, which the 
young baronet woe compelled to recognize, though 
he did it with a weak insult on his tongue. 

4< By all means. The lady knows best what 
company pleases her. I congratulate you on her 
good taste.” 

Maud heard the jeering remark, but did not 
return it, even by a look. She hurried past the 
speaker, much as if he had been a wild animal 
ready to spring on her, and fled up the path, fol¬ 
lowed by Burke. Once in sight of the open 
grounds, she checked her speed, and turned to¬ 
ward him. 

44 Not yet We must not agitate grandfather. 
He is not well to-day, and, somehow, the very 
sight of this man troubles him. Do me the favor 
not to mention what has passed.” 

44 But he ought to know.” 

Burke checked himself, and bent his head with 
a look of profound humility. 

44 Excuse me,” he said. 44 You asked a favor, 
and I was about to return it with An opinion ” 

44 It is because my grandfather feels any out¬ 
rage upon his dignity so much,” said Maud. 44 If 
he knew that it had come in this form, I am sure 
it would make him ill. Besides, in what way 
could he resent it?” 

44 True enough. He is an old man.” 

44 An old man, who has always been respected 
in his deepest poverty,” said Maud. 44 In all my 
life no insult approaching this has ever reached 
him. Nor shall it, at least through me.” 

44 1 shall not breathe a word of it,” said Burke 
44 But the child ?” , 

44 Ah, dear little Maggie! Wq can trust her!” 
answered Maud. 44 But were is she? Not with 
grandfather, I hope!” 

44 1 fear she has already gone to him with the 
news. Shall I leave you here ?” 

Burke lifted his hat with an air of deep hu¬ 
mility as he spoke, and hesitated, as if he feared 
that she might feel his escort a degradation. 
Maad saw this, and held out her hand. 

44 No, take me to him. He will think that I 
have been safe with you,” she said, with a gen¬ 
tle smile. 

A look of intense gratitude came over the 
man’s free, and he walked on, keeping a little 
apart from her, but still within talking distance. 

At last they came in sight of Mr. Ingerseli, 
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THI LOST INHERITANCE. 


sitting alone, and serenely watching the flow of 
life that animated the sceno around him. 

But where was little Maggie all this timet 
Perched on the very rook upon which Sir Charles 
hod been flung, reading him a lecture, that would 
hare been ludicrous, but for ha intense and child* 
ish earnestness. 

“Look a here, yon naughty gentleman," she 
said, climbing up the rock, and lifting her tiny 
t iger in admonition. 44 You just stay here, and 
Ut our Maudi< alone. She don’t like you one 
bit, and never will—no, never. You needn’t 
look so cross—she never will. So put that in 
your pipe. No, I didn’t mean any such thing— 
she says it isn’t genteel; but you won't make 
her like you anyhow, smoke it or not. There! 
She never did much, and now you've gone and 
done it for good—you have.” 

Sir Charles was busy brushing his garments, 
and dusting the soil from his delicate gloves. 
The exercise, in seme degree, carried off the 
boiling wrath that had convulsed him; but 
the childish prattle of little Maggie stung him 
again. 

“ Silence I” he said, with rude force, con¬ 
sidering that it was such a tiny mite of humanity 
that angered him. “I have heard enough of 
your nonsense.” 

“Nonsense, is itf Well, if yon think that, 
just go and ask mar; she knows all about it." 

“ About what, you little minx ?” 

“ Minks t minks ! What’s that t I never | 
heard the name before id my born day* No- \ 
thing nice, though, or you wouldn’t have said | 
it. But you mustn’t call me names, or Mr. 
Burke will just give it to you agin. He likes 
me awfully, he does; so you look out how you 
minks me.” 

Sir Charles was badly prepared to receive even 
this childish burst of resentment. He had just 
discovered that a rent had been torn in his coat, 
and that the linen on his bosom was soiled igno- 
miniously. To a man so fastidious in his per¬ 
sonal surroundings, this was a serious matter— 
one that was likely to make him an object of 
ridicule even to his own groom, who had been, 
perforce, to a certain extent, his confidant. 

“Bad, isn’t itf” said Maggie, forgetting her 
resentment in contemplation of his dilemma. 

“ Orful long tear 1 Can see the white through 
nigh up to the elbow. What will you do?” 

“Wring your neck if you don’t stop chatter¬ 
ing,’’ snarled the perplexed baronet 

“ Oh, no! you won't do no such a thing; 'cause 
I’m kind o' sorry for you. Such a slit is enough 
to make one cry ; and mud all over your back ! 
Now, just come here, like a good sort of a feller, 


and I’ll do it for you. Twisting one’s neck is 
orful. There, now. Had to do it, you see.” 

It was the fact Sir Charles, after a vain 
effort to reach his own back, was constrained to 
place himself on a level with the little girl, who 
began to beat him with both hands, and rub 
down the fine surface of his coat with the skirt 
of her dress. She even oombed out his disor¬ 
dered hair with her fingers, and taking the pins 
from her own dress, fastened the rent in his 
sleeve neatly together with them, growing more 
and more proud of her success every moment. 

“There, now,” she said, in the sweet forgiv¬ 
ingness of childhood, which finds persistent anger 
impossible. “ I reckon that’s about the thing. 
Nobody that sees you will know about it. 1*11 
just hop down and get your hat and that whip; 
only don't use it against Mr. Burke any more; 
’cause I like him ever so much.” 

Here Maggie sprang down from the rock, 
which had lifted her to the level of the baronet's 
shoulders, and running down the ravine, brought 
up the whip, which had been badly twisted, and 
a hat with a large bruise in front. 

“Don’t you be scared about it,” she said, 
thrusting her tiny fist against the hollow, and 
smoothing it out with demure carefulness. 
“ There, it is good as new. Now, 1 want you to 
promise me something very particular.” 

By this time Sir Charles had become less irri- 
tatble. The childish kindness bestowed on him 
by that little creature awoke a sense of self-ridi¬ 
cule which carried off his wrath. She had 
saved him from open exposure before his own 
servants, and, spite of himself, her demure 
affectations of a monitress amused him. 

“Well,” he said, “ what is there particular 
that you want of me, flibberty-jibbet f ” 

“ Now, don't call names—such hard ones, too; 
but listen to what I want to say. Go right 
straight home; say your prayers to-night—both 
of'em— 4 now I go to sleep,' and all clear through, 
without skipping; skipping is orftil wicked; 
then make np your mind to be good all over. 
Obey your mpther, and never try to see our 
Miss Maud agin. I want you to promise me 
that” 

44 But if I break my promise ?” 

14 You won’t do no such a thing—’cause I 
mean to make you say, 4 1 wish I may be hung, 
and choked to death, if I break my word ;' and 
after that yen’ll be afraid, it's so orftil!” 

Sir Charles laughed uneasily, while he con¬ 
tinued to search his garments for any proof of 
the fray he had been in which the child might 
have overlooked. 

“But what if 1 decline to promise?” 
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14 Decline? Well, what’s that ?” 

“ What, if 1 say that I will not promise?” 

“ Then you’ll be the meanest sort of a man.” 

* You think so ?” 

“ Yes, I do. There isn’t a boy in our build¬ 
ing that would try to play with me when I’ve 
told him to keep away.” 

Sir Charles blushed crimson. 

“ But the young lady hasn’t told me so.” 

“ No. That’s just what I stayed behind for,” 
answered the child, gravely. “ She’s polite, and 
hates to do it her own self. But I know, and 
I’m a doing it for her.” 

”Then you really think she hates me?” 

“ Hates 1 Well, now, I don’t know about that; 
but she looks frightened whfen you come, and 
runs off down into our room.” 

“ That may have another meaning, little one.” 

“Oh, no, it hasn’t!” answered the child, ea¬ 
gerly. “Dont I know? When you come, she 
grows white, and her eyes are scared. She flut¬ 
ters like a bird with a cat breaking into the ©age; 
but when somebody else comes, it ain't a bit 
like that ?” 

“ Somebody else ! You mean—” 

“ I don’t mean nobody—so, there,” she said, 
screwing her lips tightly together. 

“ It’s that man Burke—the bravo !” 

“ No, it wasn’t Mr. Burke ; and I don't know 
Mr. Bravo; and it ain’t of no use for you to try 
to guess, ’canse I don’t believe you ever saw 
him. Dear me ! yes, you did. Oh, my!” 


Here Maggie clapped one hand to her mouth, 
and seemed ready to choke back her breath, as 
well as her traitorous words. 

A quick, angry gleam of intelligence came 
over the baronet’s face. He remembered the 
scene in White’s studio, and understood it. 

“ So, then, is the picture finished?” he asked, 
so suddenly that the child was taken by sur¬ 
prise. But, with betraying words on her lips, 
she recovered herself. 

“Good-by. I’m going now,” she said, begin¬ 
ning to climb the path. 

“Not till you have told me,” said the baronet, 
stopping her. 

‘‘I—I must go !” pleaded the little creature, 
beginning to fear that her secret would he 
wrested from her by force. 

“Tell me all about it, and you shall,” said the 
barenet, still holding her fast. 

“Well, then, will you promise?” 

“ Promise ? Oh, yes L anything 1” 

“If I tell you what you want to know?” 

“ Ye3, yes!” 

“Then let go of me, and I will.” 

Sir Charles released the child, who retreated 
a pace or two up the bank before she spoke. 

“Well, then, she does hate you orfully. So, 
there!” 

While she hurled this pleasant intelligence 
back upon the young man, Maggie escaped away 
through the rocks, and left him alone.” 

(to be continued.) 


“GOD IS EVERYWHERE.” 

BY HELEN A. RAINS. 


All within, and all without ns, 
Never-ceasing whispers tell, 

That a spirit hangs about us, 

Working with an unseen spell. 

In the solemn hour of vespers, 

In the busy hour of care, 

Steal the soul-reviving whispers— 

** God is everywhere.” 

Walk within the pleasant wlldwood, 

In the Spring's refreshing hours, 
Wheu the merry songs of childhood 
Floateth on the breath of flowers. 
There's a whisper ever stealing, 
Through tho young leaves on the air. 
This entrancing truth revealing— 

“ God is everywhere.” 

Go beside the restless ocean. 

When the breezes gently blow, 

Mark tho waves in their commotion, 

, See the eddies oome and go; 

Vol. LXIV_6 


Listen to the numbers swelling 
Into strains of music there; 

Is there not some measure telling— 
u God is everywhere ?” 

Walk b'-neath the sky at even, 
When the golden day declines, 
And the aznre brow of heaven. 

With its crown of Jewels shines; 
There's an echo ever ringing, 
Through the balmy Summer air. 
This inspiring message bringing— 
“God is everywhere.” 

All within, and all without ns 
Never-ending whispers tell. 

That ** Our Fatttsr” dwells about ns 
Weaving round a holy spell. 

Let us then with harps and voices, 
8well our anthems on the air, 
Barth with one accord rejoices— 

“ God is everywhere.” 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



We give this month a new and pretty design 
for making up organdie muslins, Swiss, or nain- 


the same width ribbon, with a narrower one 
above it. Louis XV. sleeves, trimmed to match, 
finished with a bow at the elbow corresponding 
with the skirt. The trimming upon the bodice 
is formed by a ruffle put on heart-shape, headed 
by the narrow velvet ribbon. The buttons up 
the bodice corresponds with those up the front 
of the skirt. Under-sleeves and ruffle at the 
throat,' of clear muslin. A nainsook dress, made 
after this design, should be trimmed with Ham¬ 
burg flouncings and insertion. Twelve yards of 
organdie muslin, and one piece of each width 
velvet will be required. 

Next we give a bathing costume, with the cay 


for the protection of the hair. It is made of dark 
blue, or gray flannel. The drawers are fastened 


sook. There is, first, a perfectly plain skirt, 
made just to touch, which is ornamented by a 
ruffle, six inches deep, cut on the straight way 
of the material, and put on, as seen in the en¬ 
graving, just above the knee. This is headed by 
a band of black velvet ribbon, one inch wide. 
From this ruffle there is a row of velvet buttons 
up the front. There is a short Polonaise, open 
in front, and looped very much at the sides, 
where it is ornamented with a large bow, com¬ 
posed of loops of striped black-and-white ribbon, 
or plain black velvet ribbon, if preferred. The 
Polonaise is trimmed with a ruffle a trifle nar¬ 
rower than the one on the skirt, and headed by 
68 
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worsted braid, as wide as can be procured. 
Large bone or pearl buttons on the front. The 


! which is trimmed to simulate two. There is, 

) first, a plaited flounce of the material, above 
| which is a band one inch wide stitched on, 

| headed by a simple design in braiding. A 
! Second band, like the first, is put on four inches 
\ above. A short basque, trimmed all round with 
the bias band, and braided to match, is tied into 
the waist with a sash., Small coat-sleeves, with 
turned-back cuff, completes this costume. For 
| material use pique, flounced with Victoria lawn, 

I and trimmed with star braid, quite coarse; or 
I else self-colored cambrics, pink, blue, or buft* 
| linen; braid with white in all cases. 

| We give above another bathing suit, somewhat 


o the waist, which is plain on the shoulders, 
and fulled into a band at the waist, where the 
drawers are buttoned on after the fashion of a 
little boy’s Knickerbocker suit. Then the skirt 


cap is of oil silk, bound with scarlet braid, fin¬ 
ished with an elastic. In the water it can be 
pulled entirely over the hair, and should be 
made sufficiently large to do so, and the elastic 
tight. Six yards of flannel, at thirty-one cents 
per yard will be required, and half a yard of 
oiled silk for the cap, and twelve yards of 
worsted braid. 

We give, opposite, a costume for a little girl of 
ten to twelve years. It is composed of one skirt, 


is made separate, and plaited into another waist¬ 
band, which also buttons on to the under-waist. < 
The whole is trimmed with two rows of white j 
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BARREL TO HOLD 6EQAR8. 


different in design. Here the drawers are fastened 
to an under-waist, and the outside is complete 
and fits close to the figure. Moreen would be 
better for this design, as it does not cling so 
closely as flannel when wet. If white is used, 
trim with a broad band of scarlet flannel; if 
dark blue or gray, it will look better trimmed 



with while. The short sleeves and open neck 
we don’t advise, on account of burning the skin 
under the sun; but it is certainly more pleasant 
while in the bath. Here the hat, or cap, seems 
more fitted for ornament than use; but ladies 


who bathe much will undoubtedly protect the 
hair from the salt water, and the face from the 
blistering rays of the sun. 

Lastly, we.add a pinafore for a child of four 



years. It may be made either of Holland or 
white linen. Trim with fanoy braid, but a sim¬ 
ple scallop and herring-bone stitch above it will 
look well, and may be done in red ingrain work¬ 
ing cotton. The pinafore opens at the back. 


BARBEL TO HOLD SEGARS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The foundation is of staves of cardboard, sewn 
together. A round of cardboard is put in, and 
sewn for the bottom. Next get some large fir- 
cones, and pull off the separate petals, wash 
them, and sew them on to the barrel. When you 
have covered both ends of the barrel, the cone- 
petals must be varnished over tfith mastic var¬ 


nish, and the embroidery is next pat on. The 
ground of the embroidery in our model is of 
white cloth ; the forget-me-nots are in blue. The 
cloth is pinked at the edges. The barrel should 
be neatly lined with paper which has been 
silvered over. This is a useful and handsome 
design. 
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LADY'S COMPANION 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVXR. 



The foundation is of cardboard, covered with straps of silk are sewn on for holding the thim- 
ailk or velvet, and ornamented with lace. Small ble and scissors, etc. 









DANDKER CIII E F SATCHEL. 



The foundation is of five pieces of cardboard, 
two being nine inches square, and the other 
three, the same length, are to be cut two and a 
half inches wide; how the separate parts are to be 
shaped appears above. These parts are covered 
with velvet, and lined with watered silk. The 


star ornamenting the lid, is worked in purse-silk 
of various shades. The separate parts are joined 
together with stripes of leather pasted between. 
The lid is edged with narrow lace, headed with 
an embroidered border, and fastened with rib¬ 
bon-strings. 



EMBROIDERY. 


egg^ 
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KNITTED OAHTER. 


BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Scarlet and white Berlin wool. 

Knit forward and backward with two colors 
and two needles. This work has the appearance 
of plain knitting on both sides, but is double, as 
if it were knitted round, and laid flat. Begin 





with the single loop or eye at one end of the 
broad-striped middle part. Cast on ten stitches. 

1st Row: Put the wool in front of the needle 
as for purling, raise off a stitoh as if for purling, 
put the wool to the baok of the needle, and knit 
one plain. 


2nd Row: The first row is repeated in this 
and the following rows with one exception ; the 
stitch you knit in one row is raised off in the next, 
and the raised-off is knit. Work in this way a 
strip measuring 3£ inches. On the same pin 
pick up the ten stitches; first cast on, and con¬ 
tinue to knit the garter with the twenty stitches, 
always four rows red, four rows white, until it 
measures 8} inches. Then follow nine rows of 
red, with the same number of stitches; in the 
next ten rows, reduce the number again to ten, 
by decreasing on each side, and knit the strap 
with red wool, 11 inches long, and terminate it 
in a point by decreasing at the beginning of the 
needle. 

Finish with two rows of crochet round the 
garter. 

1st Row: With white wool alternately one 
double and three chain, with the latter passing 
over three stitches of the garter edge. 

2nd Row: With red wool: Two chain, one 
single in the three chain of the preceding row, 
let go the loop, and stick the needle in again on 
the wrong side of the work, in order to fasten 
the stitch: by this the two crochet rows appear 
like oords wound round each other. 


DESIGN IN CHAIN-STITCH EMBROIDERY, FOR MANTILLAS, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

- t 



This design is usefbl as it is simple. It is j silk of the same or contrasting color as the ma- 
worked in chain-stitch with purse or embroidery 1 terial. The edge is done in button-hole stitch. 
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PE N-WIPER. 


BY MBS. JAN* WEAVE B. 



Materials: Brown or gray leather, green and 
black purse-silk, gold cord, gold beads, red and 
black cloth, etc. 

The outer covering of this pen-wiper requires 



a piece of cardboard, four inches wide and three 
and a half inches long, pasted together at the 
ends. The edge border on the leather founda¬ 
tion is of a row of oross-bars in green purse-silk, 
edged on both sides with gold cord, fastened 


j with cross stitches in black silk. Three gold 

I beads, strung on a thread, are to be sewn on be¬ 
tween the curve of the border. The second cut 
shows another border that eould be substituted, 
if preferred. The middle part of the leather 
i foundation is ornamented with stars worked with 
' green purse-silk. A gold bead is placed in the 
j centre of each star. The leather straps to buekle 
over, and the handle, are a quarter inch wide. 
The inner part, for wiping the pens on, is a strip 
of black cloth, four and a half inches wide and 
eight inches long, notched at the ends, and rolled 
tightly together. A narrow band of red cloth 
is bound round just below the notches. The 
| middle part is well gummed, and the roll is 
| slipped into the cover, the notched ends stand- 
! ing out like a brush. 


CORDING DESIGN, TO ORNAMENT PIQUE DRESSES, JACKETS, ETC. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVBB 



The cord may be purchased. White cotton, if 
for pique, or of silk, if designed for cashmere or 
cloth jackets, should first be tacked upon the de¬ 


sign, and then sewn together with ornamental 
stitches of the same color, or of a darker shade. 
See the design. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

ITkaltii and Medicine. —Our book-table, month after 
month, is crowded with treatises, from the heavy leather- 
covered octavo to the paper pamphlet, on the art of paring 
the sick. One would be led to suppose that the whole coun¬ 
try was an hospital, and the population patients, from the 
crop of hygienic theories which have sprung up of late years 
outside of the limits of the medical profession. One autho¬ 
rity declares that tobacco is the cause of all the ills that 
American flesh is heir to. Another lays the blame at the 
door of the ubiquitous pie; pork, tight-lacing, ambition, 
each have their accusers; even innocent butter, suggestive 
of rosy dairy-maids and clover, is declared to be deadly as the 
fruit of the Upas. Did we believe all these wiseacres, death 
lies in the pot, no mattei what wo put into it. Nor are the 
antidotes less numerous than tho banes. Pellets on one 
side, pill* on tho other, await the sick man. “ Throw physic 
to tho dogs, and go iuto packs and ritz-baths,” cries one ad¬ 
viser. Keep dry,-but avoid meat as y m would poison, urges 
another. This physician buries him in earth, that thumps 
him vigorously from head to foot; a third feeds him solely 
on milk; » fourth fills him with electricity; a fifth proposes 
to drain his veins, and fill them with calf s-blood; a sixth 
summons the dead as consulting physicians on the case. It 
is not our place to point out which of these roads to health 
our sick man were wise to choose ; but we do suggest that to 
keep within that charmed circle is much easier than to flud 
the way bock. The evil begins in childhood, and the 
culpable ignorance, or carelessness, of parents of the laws 
of hygiene. A mother is usually skillful enough in dress¬ 
ing a child’s body in fashions suitablo to its ago, while 
she is totally at a loss how to render any aid to its 
healthful growth and development. Sbo knows precisely 
when baby should put on short clothes, and Jack bo promo- j 
tod from kilts to trousers, but she probably never has heard J 
that certain kinds of food will give children both sound, en- ! 
during teeth, and save them many a day of torture. Chil- ; 
dren of different constitutions and temperaments require j 
different nutrimont; iu one the blood needs strengthening, ; 
in another the muscles require food, in a tnird, the brain, i 
But the ordinary mother places the same meal before all, 
and in many cases punishes them if “ they do not eat what 
is set before them.” Beyond a vague notion that such and 
such viands “ do not agree” with one or the other of them, 
she knows nothing of the physical requirements of her chil¬ 
dren. Nor are adults much wiser, apparently, in the simple 
rules of health, though each man may have his especial 
hobby of medicine. To enter a church, theatre, or street-car, 
in Any of our cities, is to be convinced that Americans luxu¬ 
riated in fonl air, and are bent on traveling em mam a short 
road to the grave. The citizen wears out his nerves, eyes 
and brain, in the mad hurry to be rich, patching up bis 
abused body by means of his favorite system, whatever that 
may be, while his country neighbor is scarcely less wise, in 
limiting, as is too often tho case, his diet to salt meat, and 
testing every quack medicine which he finds at the village 
store. 

Life’s Bonds of Sympathy.— Americans are forced to find 
so large a share of their knowledge and general culture iu 
their luisty daily survey of newspapers, that they are apt to 
think the record of the world is made up of politics, histories 
0 f crime, and questions of trade and money-making. Each 
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man knows that his own home, and individual loves and 
prejudices outweigh these tilings to him a thousand times, 
but he thinks it is different with that great intangible body, 
the public, until some chauce word touches the popular 
heart, and he finds that this public is, in reality, only other 
husbands and fiithero, stronger or weaker duplicates of him¬ 
self. Mcu may be bulls or bears, Catholics or Protestants, 
Democrats or Republicans, according to choice or circum¬ 
stance ; but in tho life of every man there has been a child¬ 
hood to which he can turn, a woman who was dear to him, 
a child who loved him. It is when Nature touches these 
keys that the whole world is kin, not through aay sympathy 
in trade, or accord in politics. 

When the Northfleet went down, a short time ago, in 
the English channel, within right of a crowded roadway, it 
was not the lost treasure, nor even the question of blame, 
which held the listening world attentive and breathless, it 
was the figure of one man, the gallant Captain Knowlea, 
standing on the deck, as she sank, to save the women and 
children, and bidding good-by to the young wife whom be 
had so lately wed. “No, I cannot go, Mary,” he said. 
“ Take care of her, bo’sen. I shall never see you again, my 
dear.” And though she cried to him from the boat to take 
her back and let her die with him, he stood quietly doing 
his duty until the ship went down. When the Atlantic a 
fortnight later, sank, it was not eveu the spectacle of six 
hundred souls murderously done to death iu a moment of 
time which thrilled the people, so much as the story of the 
little child passed from hand to hand by tbo sinking men, 
until he reached the shore; or the mother, fastened to the 
rock, holding her baby with a grasp which even the cruel 
sea could not loosen its mouth upon hor|breast, both frozen 
and dead. And in the railroad disaster, a few days ago, men 
shook their heads gravely to hear the report of so many 
dead, so many wounded. But the tears came to their eyes 
at a little story told of the engineer, whose habit it was to 
sound a peculiar whistle at passing a certain point, by way 
of greeting every evening to his wife iu their home, and 
who had just bidden her good-uigbt, in this way, before he 
lay dead and cold almost at her door. 

It is such simple facts as these, and not the great laws of 
national policy and commerce, which bring ns dose together, 
and prove that there is a brotherhood in humanity, to which 
Christ spoke, deeper than any self-interest 

“Thk Oms or Art.”— We have often been asked to pub¬ 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared iu 
“ Peterson.” We have done so accordingly this year, and will 
•end it os a premium to permm* getting %tp dub*, if they prefer 
it instead of the large-sized engravfrig, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book has been called “ The Gems of 
Art” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an 
extra copy, bat sbn the premium picture and the “ Gems.” 
For a dollar extra we will send the “ Gems*’ to any sub¬ 
scriber. 

Was There Ever a More Beautiful Fashion-Plate, 
considered even as a picture, than the one In the present 
number? Yet it is as reliable, as a guide, as if it was a mere 
collection of stifl^ ugly figures. Our object, in these colored 
fashion-plates, is to combine utility with beauty. Don’t you 
think we succeed? If you would dress according to the 
style, subscribe for “ Peterson,” and follow its fashions. 
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A New Volume begins with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. Clubs may begin with 
either this number, or the January one, but with no others. 
Single subscribers, at the full prica of two dollars, may begin 
with any month they please. We still allow additions to bo 
made to clubs that began with the January number, at the 
same price as is paid by the rest of the club. See the Pros¬ 
pectus for our liberal offers to clubs, and for premiums. 

“ Perfectly Fascinating.”— The Marysville (Iowa) Mi¬ 
ner says:—“ Peterson for May is before us. The serial stories 
are perfectly fascinating.” 

‘‘Best Published.”— The Patoka (Tnd.) Independent 
says:—“ Peterson for May is on our table. It is decidedly 
the best ladies' book published.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Kenelm Chillingly; His Adventure* and Opinion*. By Lord 
Li/Uon. New York: Harper A Brother*. —Whatever was here¬ 
tofore unpublished from the pen of the great English novelist, 
Lord Lytton, has gained an enhanced interest from his 
death. We will not say that his last was his best, but it is ! 
vastly better than many of his earlier works, and altogether 
worthy of the fame which outlives him. He possessed all 
the concurring elemeuts which combined to make the great 
author of fiction. He hod imagination, wit, passion, humor, 
originality, learning, and to these a flue artistic sense was 
addod; and into his late novels especially these excellent 
qualities largely entered. Kenelm Chillingly is a story of 
English society in its broadest seme, embracing not ouly re¬ 
presentatives of that class of which the noble author was a 
part, but of the middle classes and peasantry as well. 1 hough 
it is full of the philosophy of life, enriched by learning, it 
is never dull, for to relieve what else would seem heavy 
reading to some, there is an abundance of passion, humor, 
love, and romance. Its construction we think clever as any¬ 
thing Bulwer ever did—and he was a master of plot. The 
Harpers have published two editions of the work, one in 
cloth, and the other in paper binding. 

Lord Hope's Choice. By Mr s. Awn B. Stephen*. PhUada: 
T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —A new novel from the strong, 
graceful pen of Mrs. Stephens, is as eagerly looked for, pre¬ 
vious to its appearance, as it is afterward admired by the 
novel-reading public of this country. Her works are so well 
known that we need not praise them; every one of our 
readers, for whom this gifted lady has written so long, so 
faithfully, and so well, will do that for us, and should do so, 
for “praises,” says Shakspeare, “are our reward.” Lord 
Hope's Choice has its opening scenes laid in England, and a 
number of its most interesting characters come from there 
to New York, at which place the story closes. Mrs. Stephens 
has never written an uninteresting novel, scarcely an un¬ 
interesting page; and in this work she has been peculiarly 
happy in the conception and development of a most absorb¬ 
ing plot, in the portrayal of cliaraCters, good and bad, and 
in depicting scenery that will be attractive to her readers. 
It is our plan never to spoil a good story by giving a synopsis 
of the plot; and of this one we will only say, that it is in 
every way worthy of the reputation of its distinguished 
author. 

The Third Annual Report of the Board of Education of Rhode 
Island. Providence: Ptete Company. —This bulky volume 
should prove to be interesting reading to every one interested 
in the New England system of Common School Education, 
being an exhaustive manual of the system as it obtains in 
Rhode Island. To teachers it Offers suggestions most per¬ 
tinent and valuable; and as it is published for free distribu¬ 
tion by the State, it is proUible that teachers can obtain it 
by nuking proper application therefor. 


Poem*. By C'ara Augusta. PhUada: J. B. Lippincott A Co.— 
We think that the author of this book has done no injustice 
to poetry, nor rated hor works too highly by calling them 
Poems. A few of them may not hope to attain to thut dig¬ 
nity, but as for the greater number, they have imagination, 
passion, energy, and expression. They are marred, however, 
as the poems of the young too often are, by their gloomy 
tone. Life is very much sweeter than Clara Augusta thinks 
it is, and the world is a very good, bright, and beautiful 
world, her poems to the contrary*. The collection embraces 
a great variety of subjects, all plessantiy if not strongly 
treated. A fair specimen of the author's style will be lound 
in this picture of July: 

“ The springs are low; the tall grass dips 
Withiu the brook its thirsty lips, 

To drink with eager zest; 

In the green woods the shadows lie 
Bo deep, the South wiuds' langu.d sigh 
Scarcely disturbs their rest.” 

The Treaty of Washington. By Caleb Cushing. Neio York: 
Harper A Brothers. —We may seriously question the taste 
which permitted Mr. Cushing, who appeared at the Geneva 
Tribunal as counsel of one party to a legal contest, to re¬ 
cite the history of that contest, and to criticise freely, as he 
has done, judges and counsel of the other party; lut there 
can bo no doubt whatever that his exposition of the whole 
Alabama business, from its beginning to its close, is almost 
invaluable, not only to the historian, bht to the general 
reader. It is an exhaustive narrative of events and inci¬ 
dents of everything in connection with the Treaty of Wash¬ 
ington, and the arbitration at Geneva, and contains the full 
text of the Treaty itself, as well as the award and the cele¬ 
brated Rules. Mr. Cushing is so ablo an international 
lawyer, that the subject is happy in having him for its ex¬ 
ponent. 

AH For Love , or the Outlaw's Bride. By Miss Elisa A. Du pity. 
PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*.— This attractive novel 
has the merit of leading the reader into a land that is to 
many as a sealed book—that of Corsica. The loves and hates 
of that peculiar and passionate people, form the ground-work 
of the story, which is graphically told, and abounds with 
descriptions of scenery that are most admirably portrayed, 
with delineation of character that are especially attractive 
in their reality to living men and women, who love and 
loving, suffer. There are accurate descriptions, in this novel, 
of the famous caverns of Corsica—which have concealed 
from justice or vengeance the victims to cither—worthy tlio 
reader’s attention. As a love story it has great merit, and 
is likely to prove equally popular with Miss Dupuy’s former 
works. It is handsomely bound and printed. 

Oxley. By Lyndon. New York: Scribner , Armstrong & Co .— 
An American novel, faiily writteu, and most abundantly sup¬ 
plied with incident*. The reader who read* it from cover to 
cover, will gain from it a very good idea of the extent oi the 
country, the author changing the scene as ofteu as a kalai- 
deoscope, jumping from the wilderness to the great cities, 
aud from mountain-top to low-lying sea-beach. The cha¬ 
racters are many, and generally well conceived, while the 
plot Is not striklugly original, though to those who find 
pleasure in a hearty love story, which crowns the lovers 
with happiness at the end, that need not make much 
difference. 


Text-Book in Intellectual Philosophy. By J. T. ChampUn, D. D. 
New York: Wooltcorih , Ainsworth A Go. —This treatise is 
called a text-book, for the reason, we assume, that it is 
thrown into the form best adapted to the class-room, instead 
of into that adapted to general reading. Yet it seems to be 
fully as original and interesting as other works upon the 
same subject bearing more pretentious titles. 


Chapters on Philosophy. By J. T. Champlin, D. D. New 
■York: Woolworth, Ainsworth A Co.— This work is a fitting 
and almost necessary accompaniment to the foregoing one. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Another TsruHpn tor thk Wilson 8kwtno-Ma chink 
Company.— At the Seventh Grand State Fair of the Me¬ 
chanics’ and Agricultural Fair Association of Louisiana, 
held Apr«l 23d, 1873, at New Orleans, the world-renowned 
celebrated Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machines were awarded 
a Gold Medal for the beet sewing machines, and five eepamte 
j remiuma for the best work douo on sowing-machines, thus 
making Forty-one Premium *, Nine Medals, and Three Diplomat 
that have been awarded to the Wilson Machines within a 
year. It is a notorious fact that, without a single exception, 
the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company has sent its machines 
to every State Fair and Exposition in this country and Eu¬ 
rope, where awards were offered to the best sewing-machines, 
in order to show tho great people of the world that the 
4 ‘ Wilson" is not only better than all others, but that it has 
the ability, capital, and pluck, to defeat and hnmiliate the 
combined force of nineteen competitors, all of whom have 
fought the Wilson Machine, inch by inch, to prevent it from 
getting a foothold in the American market, and to compel 
tho Wilson Sewing-Machine Company, by their formidable 
competition, to raise the price of the Wilson Machines to 
that at which theirs are sold for, or else go out of tho 
market entirely. But the people of America are with the 
Wilson Machine, and are too intelligent to be imposed upon 
by misrepresentation regarding tho merits of a machine 
which, without exception, has excelled all competitors in 
every contest, and been so decided by an intelligent board 
of arbitrators. There are, we hope, but very few people so 
ignorant as to bo Imposed upon by misrepresentation, and 
then pay the impostor at least fifteen dollars for his success. 
The Wilson Sewing-Machine Company have warehouses in 
every city in the civilized globe. Go aud see their wonderful 
machines. Salesroom in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Street 


“All Fob Love; or, Thb Outlaw’s Bride,” is the name 
of a new book by Miss Elisa A. Dupuy, just published by 
T. B. Peterson Sc Brothers, Philadelphia. It is a thoroughly 
good story, written in the manner which charmed the read¬ 
ing public in the days of Mrs. Radcliffe, and before Mias 
Edgeworth and Walter Scott wero in the field. It is com¬ 
plete in one volume, bound in morocco cloth, with a full gilt 
back, price $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper cover. 

T. B. Peterson Sc Brothers have also just Issued a new, 
complete, and uniform edition of all the popular works 
written by Miss Elisa A Dupuy. It is complete in eight 
volumes, bound in morocco cloth, from entire new designs, 
with a full gilt back, prico $1.75 each; or $14.00 a set, each 
net is put up in a neat box. The volumes are also sold sepa¬ 
rately, as well as in sets. Tho following are their names: 


All For Love. 

The Mysterious Guest. 
The Oincelled Will. 
Who Shall Be Victor. 


Why Did He Marry Her. 
Was no Guilty. 

The Planter’s Daughter. 
Michael Rudolph. 


Copies of either, or all of the above books, by Miss Eliza 
A. Dupuy, will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any one, to any 
place, by the publishers, T. B. Peterson Sc Brothers, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., on receipt of price, bound in cloth, at $1.75 each; 
or in paper covers, at $1.50 each, or they may be had of all 
booksellers. T. B. Petersou Sc Brothers have just issued a 
New Cataloguo of their Publications, which they will send 
to any person on their writing for one. All books published 
by them will be sent post-paid, to any place, on receipt of 
advertised price. 


Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any raouthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson's Magazine, 309 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

SI ABEAM. LI VMKT, M. D. 

No. VI. —Infantile Prognosis. 

The mother need not be alarmed, generally, if her child 
be “ fractious and cross,” even though it be apparently quit • 
ill, for in nearly all such cases, but little danger is to be ap¬ 
prehended. 

Crying also need never excite alarm, unless for a long 
time, and unaccountably continued; for children, however 
ill they may seem to be, if disposed to cry, will seldom suc¬ 
cumb to the existing malady. Crying, In fact, is the infant’s 
language; and when this is absent for a length of time, 
there is more occasion for uneasiness, and more danger to 
bo apprehended, than when present even to an intense 
degree. 

Yet it is possible for a prolonged fit of crying, in a healthy 
child, to produce a state resembling congestion of the lungs, 
as it is manifested by tho turning of the face to a pale color, 
the breathing becomes short and quick, and is attended with 
great restlessness—a state which continues until the cir¬ 
culation is again restored to its wonted tranquillity. 

The position of a child is an important diagnostic of its 
condition, by the observance of which the mother can satisfy 
herself that there is, or is not, danger brewing to her child. 
For Instance, even though the child may be thought, in her 
fits of fear, to be alarmingly ill, yet if it reposes upon its 
side, the arms easily bent, (perhaps the head resting upon 
one of them,) with the thighs drawn up toward the abdomen, 
she may safely condude, ’‘there is no danger to be appre¬ 
hended to my darling babebut if it is observed to lie upon 
its back continuously, its legs stretched out, its arms ex¬ 
tended, and fingers clenching the thumbs in the palms, 

; together with mors or leas rigidity of the muscles of tho 
! body, then, surely, in all such cases, there is much reason 
| for serious apprehension on acconnt of the presence of 
I powerful irritating causes existing somewhere In its eys- 
| tem, and a medical attendant should be summoned without 
I delay. Lastly, when a state of apathy or indifference to all 
[ external things or impressions is manifested by the child, 
owing to exhaustion, or any other cause, the mother may 
justly have cause fbr serious apprehension; for such a state, 
or condition, clearly indicates that the vital powers are 
giving way—that the strength of the little patient is gradu¬ 
ally, but surely, sinking; that probably there is a commenc¬ 
ing effusion within the ventricles of the brain, from a languor 
of circulation through it; or from “ the blood being of so 
watery a consistence as to fail in communicating tiiat degree 
of stimulus which, in its healthy state, it never fails to 
impart” 

lienee it should ever be borne in mind that morbid irrita¬ 
tion exerts a powerful influence over the diseases of childreu, 
and the strength of the child should not be so generally pros¬ 
trated at the onset of disease, by tl\£ use of oxhausting reme¬ 
dies. Childreu are very tenacious of life, and in frying to 
effect too much in too short a time, we often err; and too 
many sink under this “ bold practice.” The vis medicatrir 
natnrm, or healing power of nature, is very great in children; 
and this power should be carefully fostered aud aided by 
remedial measures, simple in their character. 

There is no question but “many children die from offi- 
cionsness of the physician,” (Dunglison.) whilst “many 
triumph over both the disease and folly of tho doctor." 
(Mitchell.) The important sutyect of toothing will next 
claim attention. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Abranokmknt of Flowers.— In arranging flowers «. 
tasteful bouquets, the more loosely and confused they are 
arranged the better. Crowding is especially to be avoided, 
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and to accomplish this a good base of groan, of different 
varieties, is needed to keep the flowers apart. This filling 
up is a very important part in all bonquet-making, and the 
neglect of it is the greatest stumbling-block to the unin¬ 
itiated. Spiked and drooping flowers, with branches and 
sprays of delicate green, are of absolute necessity in giving 
grace and beauty to a vase bouquet. Flowers of a similar 
size, form, and color, ought never to be placed together. 
Large flowers, with green leaves or branches, may be used 
to advantage alone; but a judicious contrast of form is most 
effective. Avoid anything like formality or stiffness. A 
bright tendril or spray of vine can be used with good effect, 
if allowed to wander over and around the vase as it will. 
Certain flowers alsort well only in families, and are injured 
by mixing. Of these are balsams, hollyhocks, sweet peas, etc. 
The former produce a very pretty effect if placed upon a 
shallow oval dish upon the center-table. 

No ornament is so appropriate for the dinner-table or 
mantle as a vase of flowers; and, if yon expect visitors, by 
all means cut the finest bouqnet your garden will produce, 
and place it in the room they are to occupy. It will tell of 
your regard and affectionate thonghtfhlness in a move forci¬ 
ble and appropriate manner than yon can find words to ex¬ 
press. If a small quantity of spirits of camphor is placed in 
the water contained in the vase, the color and freshness of 
the flowers will remain for a much longer period. Thus 
prepared, we have known flowers to keep a week, and, at 
the end, look quite fresh and bright 

Tax Gaxdkk roa Womn.—-T here is nothing better for 
wives and daughters, physically, than to have the cars of a 
garden—a flower-pot. If nothing move. What is pleasanter 
than to spend a portion of every passing day in working 
among plants, and watching the growth of shrubs and trees, 
and to observe the opening of flowers, from week to week, 
as the season advances? Theu how much it adds to the en¬ 
joyment to know that your own hands have planted and 
tilled them, and have pruned and trained them—this is a 
pleasure that requires neither great riches nor profound 
knowledge. The wife or daughter who loves home, and 
would seek to make it the best place for husband and brother, 
Is willing to forego some gossiping morning calls for the sake 
of haviug leisure for the cultivation of plants, shrubs, and 
flowers. The advantages which women personally derive 
from stirring the soil, and snuffling the morning air, are 
freshness and.beauty of cheek and brightness of eye, cheer¬ 
fulness of temper, vigor of mind, and purity of heart. Con¬ 
sequently she is more cheerfril and lovely as a daughter, 
more dignified and womanly as a sister, and more attractive 
as a wife. 


POISONOUS PLANTS. 

Every year, and chiefly in the spring of the year, we read 
accounts of cases of poisoning by tbe eating of wild roots or 
plants. These cases are generally of children, who meet 
with roots which they take to be familiar vegetables, such 
as the parsnip or carrot. The roots which are tbe cause of 
these accideuts are usually those which belong to the natural 
order VmbeUiferet. or to the same family as the carrot and 
parsnip, and some of them are easily mistaken, by inex¬ 
perienced persons, for those useful vegetables. 

Many of the plants of the order VmkeUiferK are poisonous, 
particularly the Gotta metadata, or spotted oowbane, the 
Oieuta buibife m, and Simn Uncart, which are distributed over 
the entire United States, and a western member of the order, 
called Eulopkut Americamu. The poisonous principle of these 
plants is powerfully concentrated in the roots in early spring, 
just at the beginning of active vegetation. Boiling usually 
dispels the active and poisonous nature of such roots, but 


children should be cautioned against eatiug any wild roots 
or plants without the sauction of those who are acquaiuted 
with them aud know their properties. 

We have two species of Ilhut, which are poisonous to the 
touch. One of these is called poison-ivy, and may be met 
with in almost any woods, running over rocks or ascending 
trees. The other species is a shrub, which grows in swamps. 
Some persons are much more susceptible than others to the 
poisonous influenco of these plants. Indeed, many people 
can handle them with impunity, w'hile others are poisoned 
by a touch, and some thinks that the more neighborhood of 
the plant communicates the poison. The poison-ivy vine is 
often confounded with the Virginia creeper, or woodbine, 
(Ampdopsit quinque/olia,) which is perfectly harmless. They 
may be readily distinguished by observing that the leaves of 
Ivy are in threes, whils those of the creeper, or woodbine, 
are in fives 

A few of our native plants enjoy the reputation of being 
poisonous, rather from their relationship to other poisonous 
plants than from actual poisonous properties. This is the 
case with some species of Solatium and Phytali *, which belong 
to tho natural order Sokmaeem , where also belong tobacco, 
henbane, nightshade, and other poisonous plants. Solatium 
nigrum, sometimes called ground cherry, is very common in 
waste places, and in cultivated fields, and is thought by tome 
to be poisonous; but we have often seen its black berries 
eaten with relish and without harm, and, even made into 
pies, for which they are not sufficiently tart to be agreeable. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4 Eoery receipt in Ait Cook-Book hat been totted, by a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper. 


▼METAXUS. 

7b Cook Tumipt. —Pare, wash clean; if large, split In quar¬ 
ters, and put into boiling water, and boil till very tender. 
Lay them, w*hen done, between plates—wooden trenchers, if 
you have them—aud press out all the water; If too old to press 
free from lumps, pass through a coarse lialr-sieve by rubbing 
with a wooden spoon. When free from lumps, put them 
into a clean sauce-pan, and set over the firs three or four 
minutes, till quite dry, stirring all the time. Then put in 
salt and pepper to suit tho taste; add a tablespoonful of 
butter, and half a cupftil of cream; simmer five minutes, 
and serve hot. 

Pried Artichoket .—Cut the artichokes into six or eight 
pieces, according to their size; remove the choke and the 
large leaves, which will not become tender, and trim off the 
tops of the remainder of the leaves with a pair of scissors. 
Wash them In several waters, drain them, and dip them in 
a batter made with flour, a little cream, and the yolk of an 
egg. Let the artichokes be well covered with the batter, and 
fry them in lord. Sprinkle a little salt over them, and serve 
them on a bed of parsley, fried in the lard which remains in 
tbe pan. 

Moyotmaite Salad Dretd mg .—Beat up well the yolks of two 
fresh, raw eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and Ckyenno to taste; 
mix with this, by slow degrees, four tablespooufnls of oil, 
till it is about the consistence of cream, and then stir in gra¬ 
dually two tablespoonfrils of Chili or tarragon vinegar. This 
excellent sauce is frequently used for meat or fish salads; 
like all salad-sauces, it requires great care iu mixing. 

Potato Salad .—Potato salad is for all seasons, and accessible 
to poor and rich. It Is simply made of cold, boiled potatoes, 
sliced, and seasoned with oil, vinegar, salt, pepper, or any 
nice salad-sauce. Beet-root, or any other cold vegetable, 
may also be added as an Improvement; and for ornament, 
any of the herbs of the season. 
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OUR NBW COOK-BOOK. — FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


French Bean halad. —Trim, slice, and boil the French beans, 
as usual; drain them, and allow them to be perfectly oold; 
strew over them pepper and salt, and cover with vinegar for 
a quarter of an hour; then drain and serve the beans with 
auy salad-sauce you cbooee. Windsor beans and cold hari¬ 
cots are dressed as salad in the same way. 

Tomato Sauce. —Scald and skin fifteen ripe tomatoes, squeeze 
them through a sieve to get out the seeds, put them into .a 
sauce-pan with half a pint of good beef-gravy, a little salt, 
white pepper, and set them in a hot place for an hour to sim¬ 
mer. This is nice with beef-steak, or any made dishes. 

PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC. 

Damson Cheese. —Put the fruit into a stone jar, and bake 
in a slow oven, or stand the jar in a sauce-pan of water, and 
boil on a slow Are till the fruit is quite tender, and the skin 
ready to burst. Pour off some of the juice, and pulp the fruit 
through a coarse sieve, putting back some of the juice, as it 
ruus from it, over the top, which assists in working the fruit 
through. Then weigh it, put into a preserving-pan, and let 
it boll quickly over a clear, brisk fire, for three-quarters of 
an hour. Take it off, add the sugar, which should be pounded, 
in the proportion of half the weight of fruit, and stir it till 
dissolved. Then put it on the fire again, or on a hot plate, 
and boil, stirring it continually, till the sides of the pan 
candy, and it adheres in a mass to the spoon. If the stirring 
be not constantly kept up, the preserve will be spoilt; also, 
the pan must not come in actual contact with the Are, but 
if not placed ou a hot plate must be set on a trivet, for the 
preserve is very liable to burn as it becomes dry, and if 
allowed to do so, the Aavor would be entirely spoilt Some 
of the atones of the damons should be cracked, and the ker¬ 
nels boiled in the jam. Put it quickly into earthenware 
moulds, and when perfectly cold, cover with paper Axed on 
with white of egg, and keep in a dry place. 

Pincapjtle Preserves. —Twist off the top and bottom and pare 
off the rough outside of the pineapples; then weigh them, 
and cut them in slices, chips, or quarters; to each pound of 
fruit put a teacupful of water, and let them boil gently in a 
preserving-pan until they are tender and cleAr; the* UJko 
them from the water by sticking a fork in the centre of 
each slice, or with a skimmer. Put into the water white 
sugar, equal in weight to the sliced fruit; stir it till it is dis¬ 
solved ; then put in the piueapple; cover the kettle, and let 
it boil gently until transparent throughout; when it is so, 
take it out, let it cool, and put it in glass jars. As soon as 
the syrup is a little cooled, pour it over; let it remain until 
cool, then tie down as usual. 

Mulberry Preserve Is not at all nice, but mulberry jelly is 
delicious. It should be made like red currant Jelly; the fruit 
An»t stewed, by putting it In jars and setting the jars in a 
sauce-pan of water, and letting it simmer till the juice is 
well drawn; then strain it off, aud to every pint of juice put 
one pound of loaf-sugar; boil gently for three-quarters of an 
hour. Two or three kernels of peaches or almonds are a 
great improvement. 

Tomato Preserve. —Select Arm, green fruit, peel as thinly as 
possible, and to every pound of fruit add one pound of loaf 
sugar; boil for one hour and a half, allow it to cool, tie down, 
and store away as with any other preserve. Tomatoes 
treated in this way form an excellent preserve, and may be 
likened to ripe Ags, the seeds' of the tomatoes bearing out 
still further the similitude. 

Conserved Peaches. —Two pounds of sugar to six pounds of 
fruit; the syrup should be mode of three-fourths of the sugar 
only, into which drop the halved peaches till clear; take 
them from the syrup, and spread on dishes to dry in a cool 
oven or the sun. Have the remainder of the nigar powdered, 
and strew part of it over them, changing the fruit from time 
to time ; pour off the liquor as it ooscs out; get all the tngar 
on by degrees, and when dry, put away in boxes. 


Quinces. —1 hey may be prepared, if of a small (rise, whole, 
or in quarters, if of large size; pare and core them, and 
lay them as they are pared into oold water to prevent 
their becoming dark; when all are pared and cored, put the 
cores and parings into a preserving-kettle, and cover them 
with cold water; let them simmer four hours, keeping the 
quioces in the cold water during the time; then strain off 
the juice from the parings and cores, and into it put the 
quinoes to cook; let the quinces simmer in it until they are 
perfectly tender, then remove them carefully and lay in a 
sieve to drain, and make the syrup as directed; when the 
syrup boils, lay in the quinces, and let them cook slowly 
Afteen minutes and no more, or they will become hard and 
dark; then take them out of the syrup and lay them on 
dishes to cool; return the syrup to the Are and evaporate 
all the watery particles by a smart boil for ten minutes, 
when the quinces are quite cool, put them into small-sized 
jars, as, when large jars are used, the frequent openings to 
take out preserves injure the fruit; when the syrup is quite 
cold pour it on the quinces and All the jars well up; cover 
with a cloth and cork up tightly; keep them In a oool place ; 
then take the juice in which the fruit was oooked, and to 
every pint of juice add one pound of the best brown sugar; 
let it simmer slowly for thirty minutes, and it will become a 
nioe jelly; is delightful with blano-mange. 

To Preserve Cherries Clear. —Fonr pounds white-heart cher¬ 
ries, or any dear sort, three pounds sugar, one pint of white 
currant-juice. Let the cherries be as transparent as pos¬ 
sible, and avoid all that are blemished; cut off the stalks, 
and place them fn symp made as below; stir tliem gently 
while boiling for Artefen minuted; skim carefully; turn them 
gently into a pan, arid, next day, drain them on a sieve; put 
the syrup and currant-juice iuto the preserving-pan again. 
Boil these together until the syrup Is rather thick, then 
put in the cherries, and let them boil for Ave minutes; take 
them off the Are, skim the syrup, put the cherries into wlde- 
nfouthed bottles, pour the syrup over, and, v hen quite oold. 
tie down carefully, so that the air is excluded. 

Apple-Jelly. —Wash the apples and wipe them dry—Ane, 
red, juicy ones are the best; lay them in large jara, aud luike 
till quite soft in a cool oveu ; then pour the Ane juice from 
them, and put the pulp into a jelly-bag to run the remainder 
of the juice through. To every pint of juice add three- 
quarters of a pound of lump-sugar, und a little lemon-peel; 
boil about twenty minutes, or until the jelly sets, carefully 
romoviug the scum. This receipt takes a groat quantity of 
apples. 

Orape Jelly. —Take out the stones and wash the grapes, 
which must be ripe, with your hands; then squeeze them 
through a cloth to extract all the juice from them; boll, and 
AnUh the same as currant-jelly. . Use half a pound of sugar 
to each pound of fruit. 


FASHIONS FOB JULY. 

Fio. i.— Walking-Dress or French Gray Silk.— The 
skirt is cut with deml train, and is trimmed with a gathered 
Aounc", set on with a slight fullness, scallops bound on 
both edges. Full over-skirt, scalloped, looped on the sides. 
Plain waist* Cherry-colored sash. Tocque hat trimmed 
with roses. 

Fio. ii.—Gabriklle Dress yor a Child THitrB Years 
Old—T he under-skirt is ruffled. Over-skirt braided. 

Fio. hi.—Dress or French Muslin, Made up Over Pink 
Lawn. —Skirt is trimmed with box-plaited Bounce, headed 
by a puffing. Watteau Polonaise, trimmed with puffings of 
pink. White muslin hat with white scarf and pink rnoes. 

Fio. iv.—F rench Muslim Dress.—T he skirt is made with 
a Spanish Aonnce, headed by a niching of blue silk, and per¬ 
pendicular puffings of muslin. Iho overskirt is short and 
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•cant, and is trimmed to match. Gipsy chip hat, trimmed 
with blue and white feathers. 

Fio. v.— Walking-Dress— The skirt is of black silk, plait¬ 
ed from the waist to the edge of the skirt. The Polo liaise 
is made « f green and white striped foulard, and is trimmed 
with a hood at the back, with a tassel at the end of the hood, 
one ou each sleeve, and one on either side of the Polonaise. 
The garment Is edged with fringe. Black lace hat. 

General Remarks.— For a length of time our fashions ' 
have been stationary, and the leading milliners and dress¬ 
makers are constantly declaring that a great change—in 
fact, a revolution—is abont to take place in la mode, I cannot 
say that I see much change; the fact is, the middle classes, 
who represent the majority, desire that the prevailing styles 
shall continue, while the upper claves desire a transforma¬ 
tion. 

For some weeks past the modistes have predicted the fall 
of the PolonAise, the abandonment of the over-skirt, sash, 
and pouf; but people iu general seem to retain both Polo- 
noise and oves-skirt. It is difficult at this moment to say, 
not so much what is worn, as what is not yorn. There are 
many parties, so there are many fashions. 

Cripe nx Chute is greatly in vogue for what amf be 
termed 44 elegant mourning.” It is mode up as follows: 
Black faille skirt, with faille flounce, alternating with folds 
of China crepe, bordered with lace, which is embroidered with 
jet; China crepe tunic, forming a point in front, and very long 
at the back, where it describes two wide scarf ends, which 
are fastened together in two different places; these ends are 
so hid that they form a poof on the skirt. The tunic is orna¬ 
mented with lace cherronn, worked with jet A double row 
of lace borders the tunic, and the ends at the back are fringed 
with jet Tbe bodice has pointed basques in front, edged 
with lace; at the back the basque is also very pointed, cut 
up in the center and fastened together with gros grain rib¬ 
bons, which likewise form a sash. A double row of lace, 
with iuasrtioB, describes a point iu the center of the back, 
and faMttf hSateVshbped iu front. A laoe fratoe, studded with 
jet, encircle* the throat. 

There is a very pretty garment, called the Gbmtons man¬ 
telet, and Is made both of black cashmere and black Sicili- 
Cnne for wearing indiscriminately overall toilets, in colored 
vicuna cloth it looks well over a costume of either faille 
or vicuna to match. Tbe form is very novel. At the back 
it does not reach lower than the waist; it is cut almost 
straight, with a slit in the center. In front it describes two 
long and very pointed ends, which fall on the dress like a 
tunic, aud are Joined w ith ribbon bows. The mautelet is 
bordered either with Spanish lace or with narrow guipure, 
and is ornamented with leaves of gimp edged with jet A 
simulated hood, and a largo app.ique of jet and gimp orna¬ 
ment tbe back. A (raise of Spanish blond is gathered round 
the throat 

Another pretty and novel mantelet is rolled the Bramais. 
It is made of black Sloilienue, and is bordered with a wide 
crossband of black velvet, and with a Spanish fringe of black 
silk balls. At the back there is a large, black watered-silk 
bow, with floating ends. Watered-silk bows likewise fasten 
the mantelet in front Around the throat there Is a wide 
silk marabout 

Lot me pause, in describing mantelets, to say a word or two 
of these marabouts, which are now the favorite* trimmings. 
They may be classed among the paroefaenteriea, and aro 
sold iu bands more or less wide. The bands have the effect 
of colored marabout but they are really composed of a quan¬ 
tity of silks, arranged like the soft hair of for, with the same 
brilliant effect. These colored bands, when narrow, are 
much worn upon the front of tunics, and around basques • 
the broad bands for bordering mantelets and jackets. These 
marabout bands are superior to ruches, inasmuch as they do 
not take the dust. 


As for Bonnets, there is but little hope of seeing them 
come to a more rational shape. The couical crown Appears 
iu most of the new models. Even straw shapes are made 
after this most absurd fashion. As bonnets should be matched 
in color to the dress, ladies who do not care to buy as large 
a number of bonnets as of dresses; have hit upon a middle 
course, which consists iu having a small reserve of flowers 
and feathers of various shades of color, and thus they change 
the trimming of a block lace bonnet according to the color 
of the costume they mean to wear. 

The prettiest form of bonnet is the Gronne, which is a 
copy of the graceful Breton cap. I have seen one made of 
black China crepe, with a large bntterfly-bow of black velvet 
in the center, and at the top of the bow a small lappet of old 
Valenciennes lace. The brim of the bonnet is pale pink 
faille, and it turns np so that the lining only is seen. Bow 
at the back, but neither flowers nor strings. It looked 
stylish and youthful, as well as uncommon. 

Collarettes characterize the fashion of the season; but 
they must not be abused. For instance, the Gahrielle collar¬ 
ette, voluminous and high, which we think pretty in itself, 
can be worn only by girls and young women of very slender 
proportions, and having a long neck; any other would look 
ridiculous thus bedecked, and would be all pretension to 
elegance. The Medici collarette, intended for low corsages, 
has not the same inconvwrfeuce, for that /reason We shall 
see a great many of them this season. The deep lace stand¬ 
ing-up behind, and spreading like a fan, has A veiyjplfcnd 
air; but it is one of those styles of dress that can be worn 
only on very rare occasions. When a lady has appeared in 
society two or three times with a Medici collarette, she ought 
not to wear it again. The same may be said of all elegant 
originalities. They must uot be more lasting than a pretty 
woman's caprioe, and that everybody knows is not of fang 
duration. 

In Laces, Mechlin is quite replacing Valenciennro. It is 
the old-fashioned thread lace, exquisitely fine, and reintro¬ 
duced in quaint mediaeval designs. Standing frills of this 
lace are now worn around the throat, the lace being laid 
in plaits, and full, and not gathered as formerly. 'J his 
Venetian f raise, as it Is called, is very becoming to long 
throats; It Is tacked round heart-shaped bodices, and made 
to stand outward in that prominent way seen in old pic¬ 
tures. 

Silver and ^teel Buttons, that are worn on Polonaises 
and mantles, are greatly on tho increase. The buttons 
are large and flat, and many are dull, like old sliver. 

Both Jet and Steel Beads are largely introduced into 
passementerie, and lace and tassel-fringes are likewise made 
of a mixture of steel and jet. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i. — White Alpaca Dress, por a Girl or Six Years.— 
The skirt is trimmed with a flat bias band of blue silk; the 
over-skirt is made to match. The basque is cut quite deep, 
and trimmed with strips of ribbon, in groups of three, w ith 
a blue button at tho lower end of each. Small linen oollar, 
and bine bow. 

Fio. ii.—Dress for a Girl or Three Tears, mado of 
pique, trimmed with flat bands, cut bias of the same. 
Qver-akirt and waist.to match, with deep sailor collar. 

Fio. hi. —Sufr for a OntL or Five Years, Made or 
Pique.—T he edge of the skirt is trimmed with piisse of 
the same; above that, laid on plain, is a trimming cut out 
in points of the same material. Polonaise of pique, slightly 
draped in the back. 

Fio. iv.—Knickerbocker Suit or Dark Navy Blue.— 
Summer cloth, with sailor oollar. 
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BEAFTIFI/L WOMEN. 

Try PALMER'S INVISIBLE, the most charming of all 
lace powders. Samples free at Drug Stores, liy mail, 3 
cts.; boxes, 25 cU. SOLON PALMER, No. 12 Platt St., 
New York. 


MAUDIE MORE 


Sono and Chorus, by Ailkkn Percy. 

Price, Voice and Piano.SO Cts. 

‘•One of ihe most l>eaiitilul songs ever composed.” 

E. A. SAMUELS, Publisher, 125 Tremout Street; Bostou 


TO THE LADIES! 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 

Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red. and Indies’ Traveling Bap* 
which look *o old and rusty that they are ashamed to carry 
them, look just ns good ns new. It will uot rub off or smut 
wlieu wet. Softens the leAther. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of 
imitations aud counterfeits. For t.Hle every where. 

K. F. BROWN A CO., Boston. 
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IDDER’S TONIC POWDER 

has proved itself the best remedy for Dyspepsia, 
Loss of Apjadite, Languor, Weakness at the 
Stomach, ami General Lebility. 

STOW ELL A CO., Cliarlestown, Mass. 


-g $75 to $250 per month, ZEOZiZ 

*3 male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
r+ COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
"3 This machine will stitch, hem, tell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior man- 
nor. Price only $15. Fully licensed and warranted 
fbr five years. We will pay $1,UU0 for any machine 
I that will t>ew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
■ elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
C/1 Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
-#-* cloth cannot tie pulled apart without tearing it, M e 
Pi pay Agents from $75 to$260)ier month, and expenses, 
O or a commission from which twice that amount 
JPyQcnn be made. Address BECOME A CO., Boston, 
Mast.; Pittsburgh, l*a.; Chicago, JU.; or St. 
'Ml Louis, Mo. 


Agents Wauted. Business entirely 
new. G. G. Shaw, Biddelord, Me. 


j y. j Youask WIIY wo can sell First 
H^L1 Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 

Wc answer—It costs less than 
to make any $600 Piano 
thioagti Agents, all of whom 
Vis? I T P((fv Cl V«make per ct, profit Wo 
jy I Wsr ^ have no Agents, bnt ship Ulrcct to 
|T U. M kJ. V families «t Factory price, and war¬ 
rant 5 Y’ears. Bend for illustrated circular, in which wo 
refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, Ac. (some of 
whom you may know), using oar Pianos, in 44 States aud 
Territories, u. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y* 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 

Is acknowledged THE BEST ARTI¬ 
CLE of the kind ever made. Numer¬ 
ous Testimonials in its lavur are being 
received from all parts of the United 
States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED . 

HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 

Sols Manufacturers, 

Arw //arm, Cimn. 

Arnold A Banning, New York. 

D. B. Fisk A Co., Chicago, Agents. 

D. B. Saunders A Co., Boston. 


Send for Catalogue. AGENTS WANTED. 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., New York. 
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Preserves the 


hardens and Invigorates 
Purifies and Perfumes 
Cleanses, Beautifies and 


Use it daily, and your teeth trill be 
the last of Nature's gifts to fail you • 
Sold by all Druggists . 


BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS mailed for 50 cento. 
Address a S. RILEY, Holland, New York. 


A Story of Experleaoe 

By MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “ Ltttlk Wowxn.” 
With 90 Character Illustrations, 
By Sol Eytinge. One handsome 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL! 


IV I I I I 11 Vojnme to match Mrs. Stowe’s 

II UIlll“ P ‘ Uk pricr»Y.Tft. J -'’ 

IS8 ALC0TT8 new novel Is a plea for independence ae 
preferable to a life of dependence. Work Is wealth. 


HcMILUN’S ADJUSTIBLB 8EMME1 
FOR ALL 8EWINQ MACHINES, 

IVill make a perfect hem from three-sixteenths of an Inch 
to one inch in width, on all kinds of goods. It is neatly 
made of the best Nickel Silver without 8older, Rivet, or 
Screw. For sale by all Sewing Machine agents, or sent by 
mail on receipt of $1.50. Sale what Machine you use, 
Addreae McMlLLAN 4 CO., 178 Watt Fourth Stroet, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


and occupation Is a surer promoter of health and happiness, 
than money. Ready in June. Sold by all Book and News 
dealers. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers. 
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A BIT OF ACTING. 

BT AMANDA W. MALI. 


Mrs. Sabony's rooms were picturesque and 
charming (hat night, as they el ways were. 

•• Whatever Rose Sarony does,” said Mrs. 
Rochefort, in a little rapturous flutter, “is always 
gracefully done, from a poem to a soiree dansante, 
from a dress to a dinner.” 

Harry Rochefort smiled, and said something 
courteous and complimentary. And then he for¬ 
got the fair creator iu the lovely creation; for 
Harry was a connoisseur in enter:ainments, and 
his tine sense recognized this as perfect. 

4< 1 don’t see how she does it,” li« Said. 41 1 
suppose anybody can have flowers and music, 
and chocolate and ices, ami everybody’s friends 
oome in their prettiest toilets. But everybody 
can’t get such an effect as this.” 

44 No, it’s genius!” said Mrs. Rochefort, sol¬ 
emnly. 

44 For all these things,” went on Harry, 44 are 
only as the colors, and the canvas, and the 
brushes to the painter. It's all in the mix¬ 
ing and the grouping;” and Harry laughed 
softly. 

Mrs. Rochefort surveyed him with Admira¬ 
tion, curiously tempered with disappointment; 
for this handsome, graceful, satirical, just a 
little blase son of hers had tried her patience 
sorely. 

44 Don’t talk to me of girls,” cried the poor 
lady, to her oonclave of sympathetic friends, 44 1 
wish lie had been a girl, or two girls. Such 
chances us that boy has thrown away ! I could 
cry to think of them. Thirty years old, and not 
married. Bad enough ! But, still worse, he is 
fast getting the reputation of not being a mar¬ 
rying man; and nothing is more fatal than 
that to a young man's hopes of matrimonial 
success.” 

It was this reflection that inspired Mrs. Roche¬ 
fort’s next speech. 

44 l do wish you would be serious, Harry, and 
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tbink about Mrs. Sarony. Where can you find 
a more charming woman ?” 

For answer Harry hummed under his breath, 

44 If «h* b« not fitir to me, 

Wlwt care I, how fair site be ?” 

44 Harry 1 Harry! Don’t be silly! She likes 
you.” 

44 Nonsense! She never said ten words to 
me.” 

“Did she ever say ten words to anybody 
else? I tell you, Harry, she favors you if she 
favors anybody.” 

Harry was quite serious enough to please her 
now. But the knitting of the dark brows, and 
the steely light in the handsome blue eyes did 
not please her. Nor did his next words. 

44 It won’t do, mother. I want something 
different from a woman who spends her life atti¬ 
tudinizing, however charming and artistic her 
various poses may be. I can fancy tlmt curious 
reticence, and that everlasting smile of hers 
driving me mad.” 

44 How childish that is, Harry,” said his 
mother, very much vexed. 44 But go your own 
way. I shan’t suggest any lady again.” 

44 Thank you,” laughed Harry. 44 You know 
that last year it was the Rutherfords. And that 
wouldn’t have done, would it?” 

Mrs. Rochefort crimsoned at this speech. 

44 It is not necessary to discuss the Ruther¬ 
fords,” she said, coldly, rising as she spoke. 

Harry offered his arm. 

“No, thank you. I have not forgotten that I 
owe something to my hostess, though you evi¬ 
dently haven’t thought of it. If it was worth 
while, 1 might hint to you that there are a good 
many young ladies sitting out the evening for 
want of a partner,” and with this Mrs. Roche¬ 
fort gathered her purple silk train away from 
his feet, and swept in stately dowager-fashion 
down the saloon. 
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Harry's momentary vexation quickly passed. 
He know his mother's light displeasures were as 
transient as spring showers. And no doubt he 
was a trial to her. By way of doing penance he 
sought out the plainest girl ih the room, and 
asked her to dance—a girl with sallow circles 
under her eyes, which came from late hours, 
and sallow patches on her cheeks, which came 
from too much coffee and bonbons, and long 
wisps of light hair hanging down her back; 
which were hers by the best evidence, since no 
reputable artist in hair would have owned to 
such forlorn mockeries of curls. And every¬ 
body looked and wondered that the brilliant 
Harry Rochefort should take out Nannie Revere. 

I suppose, in society, nobody thinks that 
young men have little flashos of unselfishness, 
streaks of benevolent purpose, or of kindly 
whims. 

Harry did his duty manftilly—I was almost 
going to say, humanely; for why shouldn’t 
dancing—when one doesn't want to dance—for 
sweet charity's sake, be counted unto one for 
saintliness, especially when dancing is such a 
bore ? 

I think Harry’s zeal flagged when Miss Revere 
said, frankly, 

44 I hate daneing—don't you ? Only it is the 
thing to do.” 

Harry looked at her and wondered if she could 
talk—so few girls can, to any purpose. 

So, when she was taking her ice, he began with 
the handiest commonplace. 

“ How charming Mrs. Sarony's parties always 
are!” 

“ Yes; like a picture. But one gets tired of 
pictures, and would like a bit of real life.” 

“Why?” said Harry, amused. “Aren’t all 
these fine people alivo?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Dear me, no 1 It’s all a show, a pageant 
that passes before your eyes and is gone, as if 
you had dreamed it. People come and go, oome 
and go. Belles strut their brief hour, and slip 
off the stage. Sometimes real life begins for 
them just then. There was Laure Rutherford,” 
she paused. 

“ Well?” said Harry, with that curious smile 
in his eyes. 

She glanced up at him. 

44 Oh, I remember. You were abroad then, 
when Laure was reigning, and you were to come 
home and marry her. But you didn’t cornel” 

44 No, I didn't come. I never saw her. What 
was she like ?” 

44 She was a pearl, a white rose—whatever 
pure and lovely thing you choose to name her. 


And had no ancestors either. Her father sold 
sugar till the oil fever began—then he made 
millions. But every dollar went in the great 
gohl panic, and Laure drooped out of sight as 
suddenly and completely os a star fades from 
the sky. The whole family came upon Laure— 
for the shock made her father imbecile, anti she 
went upon the stage. They say she plays every 
night at one of the minor theatres. By-and-by 
she will come up higher, and then the world— 
our world, you know—will go mad over her, 
for she is a talented creature.” 

“She must have felt her fall terribly,” Baid 
Harry. 

44 1 dare say she did. But she is far better off, 
if she knew it.” 

44 Ilow ?” asked Harry, in surprise. 

“She has something to do, you see; and one 
gets tired of society routine.” 

Something very like a sigh closed this sen¬ 
tence, and Harry Rochefort looked at his com¬ 
panion. There was a flush on her sallow chock, 
and her eyes had a certain wistfulness and long¬ 
ing in them which was pathetic. Tired of her 
life was Bhe? Harry supposed that girls ex¬ 
pected to be married after a term or two of 
44 society’s routine.” 

But Miss Revere was not yet engaged. 

Suppose—Harry smiled os he pictured to him¬ 
self his mother’s despair, and the amazement of 
his set, if he was understood to be smitten with 
Miss Revere. But why not? She was clever 
and amusing, and it would be a charity to give 
her an object in life. 

The fancy died as soon as born—young men 
are not prone to self-sacrifice; but it amused 
Harry, and coincided with his real kindness of 
heart to make him so charming that, when he 
left her, Miss Revere’s heart was in a glow, and 
the wish half-formed in her mind that Heaven 
had made her such a man. 

44 1 wonder whom he will marry,” she thought. 
“ I wish it could Lave been Laure Rutherford.” 

Little by little the freshness and beauty of 
Mrs. Sarony’s evening faded, yet people lingered 
—Mrs. Rochefort epecially. 

4 4 This is the last pleasure you will give us 
this season,” she said, smiling on tho lovely 
widow. 44 It was fit that it should be so unique 
iu its charm.” 

Mrs. Sarony, standing in the dmfl as the 
doors opened and closed, drew her fleecy white 
shawl about her, bowed and smiled. It was her 
way, not to waste words; and that beautiful 
smile of hers did wonders. Men had gone wild 
about it—one at least it had driven to despair; 
but when Harry Rochefort made his parting 
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obeisance and went away, she knew that it had 
been wasted on him. 

It was May now, and the winter’s Carnival 
was ended. Fresh fields and pastures now 
wooed the migrating butterflies of fashion. Mrs. 
Rochefort teased Harry to decide upon a place 
for the summer’s sojourn, was vexed by his 
declaration that all watering-places were the 
same to him, and finally took herself and her 
discontent to the White Sulphur Springs. 

0 “ When you get tired of your whim, you may 
follow me,” she said; and Harry gayly pro¬ 
mised. 

But he lingered in town. It was almost July, 
and everybody who was anybody was gone or 
just going. Amusements languished; but the 
under world must bo entertained, though fashion 
flies front town, and minor theatres were still 
crowded. 

Harry found himself one day staring at aj 
huge placard, hardly conscious of what ho read, j 
“Elize Bernus,” said a friend at his elbow. 

«* That is Laure Rutherford’s stage name. Poor 
Laure!” 

Harry was roused. Laure Rutherford play¬ 
ing here to-night? Ho would go and see hdr. 

The rising of the curtain found him in his 
place. The play was a dramatization from a 
popular novel. It was melo-dramatic, over¬ 
wrought, full of grotesque situations and im¬ 
probable denouements^ But Harry was in that 
state when one does not criticise. Lauro had 
magnetized him—charmed him in the first place 
by her pure and noble beauty, the sweet spirit 
which shone in her face, and captivated him 
by her superb acting. 

The curtain fell upon the first act, and narry 
drew a long breath. 

So that was Laure Rutherford, the#woman 
whom, with a fatal perversity he had delayed 
to know; lingering in Paris when his mother 
had summoned him homo; inventing excuses 
for delay, piling up barriers between himself; 
and what he knew now would have been tho ; 
supreme happiness of his life. 

He was impatient for her to re-appear. The j 
interlude seemed interminably long. It was, ! 
indeed, prolonged beyond the usual time. There 
was some disturbance behind the scenes. Tho 
house began to grow anxious. A smothered 
excitement was everywhere manifest. What 
was it ? Was—and the lips that asked the ques¬ 
tion blanched—tho bouse on fire? Nothing so 
tragic as that. The dailies told the story the 
next morning, with jocose comments. The father 
of the popular actress—a gentleman well-known 
in financial circles, who always escorted her to 


the theatre, had seen fit to get tipsy and knock 
down the manager. That was all. Not tragic 
at all, you see, except to those poor souls who 
shared the disgrace. 

The curtain went up at last. 

Good heavens! Was that she, just now so 
graceful, so composed ? This white, shuddering 
girl, who stammered through the first words of 
her part, and then stood helpless, having quite 
lost the thread of her part, the cause of wonder, 
the mark for derision, which presently arose 
a light breath, but surely to grow into a storm 
that would annihilate her. 

Harry Rocheford stared at her an instant 
with the rest. Then he partly comprehended 
the situation, and a great tide of love and pity 
swept over his soul, and, ns if by a flash of in¬ 
spiration, he saw that he could help her. 

Among his multitude of gifts was the odd and 
rare one of ventriloquism—a power that had 
vexed and amused by turns everybody who 
knew him.. It was quite a blessed chance that 
he should know the very words that had fled 
from her, the most natural and easiest thing in 
the world for him to repent them exactly, as if 
they had come from her lips. 

Nobody caught the Buddcn look of wonder 
and delight that crossed her fhee, except Harry; 
but the house broke into applause. It gave her 
time. 

Laure Rutherford was herself again, and the 
play went on. The excitement lifted her above her 
llvel. The morning papers said that Miss Bernus, 
after her attack of stage fright, outdid herself. 

The next day a bit of pasteboard was sent up 
to Miss Bernus, lettered only with the name, 

“ Harry Rochefort.” 

If she was superb upon the stage, she was 
equally lovely at home, wearing her woman¬ 
hood with a royal charm. 

“ I have heard a great deal about you from 
your mother,” she said that day, when, after 
half an hour's talk, they were almost like old 
friends. 

“If I had obeyed my mother,” said Harry, 
impulsively, “I should not have seen you last 
night for the first time.” 

“ Last night I” and her white cheeks crim¬ 
soned. “ You saw my wretched failure ?” 

Harry made a deprecating gesture. 

“ But it was not stage fright,” she said, look¬ 
ing up at him with her beautiful eyes full of 
tears. “It was what happened behind the 
scenes which unnerved me.” 

“ I know. I thought so.” 

“ And then the very words I had lost were 
said—somehow. I have been puzzling over it 
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this morning. Was Heaven itself good enough 
to help mo?” and looking at him wonderingly, 
she saw the smile in Harry’s eyes. 

14 In nil instant her face kindled. 44 1 see,” 
C the cried. “ I have heard what iv wiiard you 
are. I owe it all to you!” and her cheeks 
hushed to a vivid rose. 

44 You shall pay me then,” and Harry kissed 
her hand rapturously. 


It was Cupid’s own work, I nm sure. The 
town soon heard it. Miss ldernus was to leave 
the stage and marry. Mrs. Rochefort stormed, 
wept, and finally submitted with a winning 
grace. 

44 1 always loved Laure,” she said. 44 I be¬ 
lieve it was my letters about her that interested 
him.” 

And Mrs. Sarony smiled 


NIL DLSPEItA'NDUM. 

BY STEVAD30N A. HAIL. 


Never give up, though misfortune o’ertake you 
And u Ivxul of trouble and cun-s weigh you dowu; 

Never give up, tkough £U*u friends forsake you, 

And leave you nlono us the clouds o'er you frown; 

Never give up, though dark clouds nmy lower, 

And each vestige of sky be hidden from view; 

Never givo up, though loud thunder may roar, 

And the light of the sun be bidden from you. 

Never g'vo up, though the friend yon believed In 
Prove false as a mirage on the desert it way ; 

Never give up, though oft you’re deceived In 
The vowi and the words a false lover may say; 

Never give up, though the green gums nmy wi.her 
Beforo the rndo touch of the dark, wintry hours. 

Though the wind and the frost may h ther aud lii.ther 
Scatter too loaves, the birds aud the flowers. 

Never give up, but trust that the morrow 
May drive ail the clouds away from the sky; 

May briug I sick the flow ere, and scatter your sorrow, 

And tin* sun m.iy Ik* shining again up on hi 0 li. 

Trust that the skies may be brighter and bluer, 

That tli'* storm uiay be gone w ith its darkness and raiu; 

Trust that your friends may be belter and truer. 

And that no vows or pledges will be broken again. 


No, never give up! Better be the deceived 
A thousand timo over than be a deceiver 1 

If you'd have your conduct aud act.ous believed, 

Be ever ready to lie a believer. 

Never give up your trust in humanity, 

Though often betrayed by those that you trust; 

Bo not believe that all thiugs are vanity— 

The purest of gems are oft covered w.th dust. 

9b, never despair, but believe, under heaven, 

That ail thiugs are good that were made by God’s hand; 

D sappo ntinent and sorrow quite often an* givou 
That the pure aud the good we might understand. 

Never give up! though home down In the Uittle, 

Ami no one is near their assistance to lend; 

Though the missies of wrath around you may rattle, 

Never give up, but be true to the end! 

Never give up, but be firm to Jour duty I 
Tho’ through wild, rugged plac *s your pathway may lead; 

On each page of life there is something of b«*nuty. 

And a lesson to learn if yon w ill but it heed. 

Be true to yourself, wherever you roam! 

Though joy or sorrow may fill up your cqp; 

When trials and tempt ngs around you may come, 

Let this be your motto— 4 Never give ufir 4 


A LOVE-SONG TO MY LOVE. 

BY WILLIAM BBUNTON. 


I sixa thy praises, my dour, 
Because my heart is thin? ; 

My life's a golden tear, 

'1 hat would ou thee, love, shine, 
As si lines the dew on flowers, 

Ur shiues the rain on grass. 

To bless the Summer liowers. 
Where bees aud sunshine pass. 

Thy form to me U fair; 

Thou art a thing of love, 

An angel, sent to bear 
The soul to Heaven above. 

I feel alone—I’m poor 1 
Like birds without a nest; 

But when thy love is sure, 

Like richest king I'm bloat 1 


I look at gems and flowers, 

So freely spivad around; 

I note the blissful hours 
My early boyhood found; 

But neither gems nor flowers, 
Nor bliss of old I’ve known, 

Con 1.1 give me happy hours, 
Uuleas thou art my own I 

Then let me claim thy love. 
And call it all my own ; 

Move in that Heaven aliove— 
The Heaven for me alone 1 

Tis there my heart aspire*!*, 

*Tis there my heart must l»e; 

There sing its angel choirs. 

Of fondest love aud thee i 
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BT FRANK LUE BENEDICT. 


Thk two girls got out of the carriage at the 
great, gloomy old palace where Mrs. Thorwald 
had her apartment, and, after laughing adieus 
to that lady, ran down the street to their own 
dwelling—another great, gloomy old mansion only 
a short distance below. 

They did not meet a living creature, except an 
unhappy dog going on three legs, and a still 
more decrepit, ancient female, knitting on a curb¬ 
stone, And muttering so busily to herself, that 
she could not afford the pair even a glance. 

A little one-horse cabriolet—the style of vehicle 
so common in Home—had halted at the corner 
of the street, os Mrs. Thorwa T d’s carriage drew 
up before the door. A man, masked and dressed 
in a rich cavalier's costume, sprang out. paid the 
driver, and, as soon as Mrs. Thorwald had dis¬ 
appeared, hurried toward the house which the 
girls had already reached. 

It was the height of the Carnival season, and 
the whole Roman world was still collected on the 
Corso. Mrs. Thorwald, anxious about a dinner 
she was to give, had hastened her young friends 
away before the race, which closes each after¬ 
noon’s wild gayety; and each of the girls pri¬ 
vately thought, as each had often done before, 
that Mrs. Thorwald was a rather selfish person, 
in spite of her prettr speeches and coaxing ways. 

For some inexplicable reason, the doors were 
closed when they arrived at the mansion, and 
Rose Sanderson pounded furiously with the pon¬ 
derous knocker, which made noise enough to 
have roused the dead, though for several mo¬ 
ments the racket appeared to be unheard or un*. 
heeded by old Assunta, who ought to have been 
seated in the porter’s lodge. 

While Rose hammered with all her might, 
Geraldine Gray, glancing up the street, became 
conscious of the tall man marching onward in 
kis cavalier dress, like some phantom from me¬ 
dieval days—only that his step was too firm and 
lithe for the comparison to hold, good. 

“ I do believe Assunta is dead," cried Rose. 
“If not, I could end her miserable, old mispent 
existence with great pleasure the instant we get 
in, if we ever do." 

There was no answer from her companion. For 
a little while she was too busy pounding and an¬ 
athematizing Assunta to wonder at the silence. 
Then it suddenly occurred to her that Geraldine 


bore the delay with singular, not to say aggra¬ 
vating composure. She turned to discover the 
reason, and saw the mask close to the great door¬ 
way, in whose shadow they stood. He was hold¬ 
ing out a rose. After an instant's pause, Geral- 
diue took it. 

“ Well I" exclaimed Rose, droppingtlie knocker 
with a final bang, which sounded like the report 
of a small cannon. 

The cavalier made a merry gesture of farewell, 
aud darted down the street. At the same mo¬ 
ment the door opened, and Assunta appeared, so 
deafening with her louihyoiced excuses, that, 
between her Uesiro to get out of reach of the 
sound, and her determination to have an expla¬ 
nation from Geraldine, Rose was glad to hurry 
her companion on, and leave the scolding for a 
more convenient season. The girls mounted the 
first flight of steps in perfect silence. As they 
reached the landing, Rose pulled at her friend’s 
dress, and held her fast. 

“ I do think there are limits <to what is per¬ 
missible, even in Carnival time," said she, with 
an indignant glance at the red blossom her friend 
held. 

“ Upon my word,” returned Geraldine, laugh¬ 
ing, “a lecture on prudence is something new 
; from you, Rose. What have I done?" 

! “ I saw him hanging about under the balcony 

! half a dozen times to-day," pursued Rose. “ You 
needn’t think I didn’t recognize him. It was 
that Count.” 

“Which one?’’ asked Geraldine.! “ Fate has 
favored us with the acquaintance of so many in 
this land of titles, that you must particularize.” 

“I wouldn't be deceitful,” cried Rose, re¬ 
proachfully. . 

“Persevere in that good resolution,” returned 
Geraldine. “ Dear me, puss, what have I done 
so dreadful in taking this pretty flower— 3 ’our 
namesake ? If it had been any other sort I might 
Uuve refused.” 

This teasing reply was more than Rose’s pa¬ 
tience, sorely tried by Mrs. Thorwald’s selfish¬ 
ness and 4 ttsun,ft a delay, could endure. She 
walked on up stairs with great majesty, not 
deigning to look behind her. Geraldine followed 
more leisurely, and took the opportunity to un¬ 
wind a slip of paper* carefully folded round the 
stem of tho rose, and bide it in her pocket. 
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At the door of their apartment, Geraldiue 
overtook her frieud, and hastened to whisper, 

“Now, don't be a cross rose-bud. I didn’t 
wish to vex you.” 

“Oh, vex me!” retorted Rose, neither very 
intelligibly or very amiably; but her sunny tem¬ 
per was not proof against Geraldine’s coaxing 
ways, and, by the time the door opened, Rose 
was in a better mood. 

“Come and see papa,” she said. 

“ I want to go to my room first—then I will,” 
Geraldine replied, and went her way. 

Rose passed on to a little room off the salon, 
where Mr. Sanderson had mode bis Bnuggery, 
and to which, during the lust two weeks, he hud 
been confined more than was agreeable, from 
having had the ill-luck to sprain his ankle in a 
# ali on the BtAir-caBe. 

There he sat now, leaning back in his easy- 
chair, the injured limb stretched comfortably on 
an ottoman; a handsome man, with marks of ill- 
health upon his face, a certain peevishness and 
weakness visible, too, and, besides that, the ob¬ 
stinacy which belongs to feeble natures. 

“ So you are back,” he said, as Rose entered. 
“ Aren’t you early ?” 

“ Oh, yes. Mrs. Thorwald would not wait 
for the race,” replied Rose. “Papa, she’s the 
most selfish woman I ever knew in my life.” 

“Then she must be a monster,” said Mr. 
Sanderson, smiling at his own wit; and Rose, 
like a dutiful daughter, smiled too. 

“ Have you had much pain to-day?” she asked. 

“ No. I think not so much as usual,” he re¬ 
plied, making the admission rather grudgingly, 
as people who have been ill or suffering always 
do. “ Where is Geraldine?” 

“ She went to her own room. She will be in 
presently. Oh, papa, it is too bad that you have 
to stay shut up here at Carnival time!” 

“ My dear, that is just a specimen of my luck 
—just! However^ I don’t mind missing the 
Carnival much, I think. It is nothing compared 
to what it was when I used to be in Italy.” 

“ Now, papa, don’t be vexatious. I don’t be¬ 
lieve there ever was a finer one.” 

“ Very well; be happy in vour belief. I never 
wish to disturb anybody’s faith. There isn’t 
any too much to be found in this world.” 

“ You are not to be misanthropical,” returned 
Rose. “ Wait until Lent for that. Oh, dear, I 
wish that tiresome ankle was well enough for 
you to go to Mrs. Thorwald’s dinner.” 

“ My dear, the one consolation I have found 
in my accident is the fact that I am able to stay 
away. That woman’s airs and affectations are 
more than I can endure.” 


“ She is dreadful,” sighed Rose. “ However, 
she has been very good-natured about taking 
Geraldine and me out since then.” 

“ Because Geraldine is au heiress,” he replied; 
“and she likes the glory. If it was not for that 
you might have stayed shut up till doomsday 
before she would have puid the least attention to 
you.” 

Rose never gave much heed to such bitter little 
speeches on her father’s part. She was nccus- 
tomed to them just as she was to his grumbling, 
and neither had any effect upon her happy dis¬ 
position. 

Geraldine entered, and the conversation took 
a pleasanter tone. Mr. Sanderson could be very 
agreeable when he could forget himself, and 
ho was invariably kind and gentle with his 
ward. lie had hoped once to see her united to 
his family by a closer tie; but since his son 
Charley had turned out a grief and disappoint¬ 
ment, that idea he had been obliged to put by. 

Geraldine Gray was twenty-one now, and she 
had come to live with the Sanderson’s soon after 
her sixteenth birth-day. Rose was two years 
younger, but, from the first, they had been fast 
friends, and their affection had only strength¬ 
ened during these years. Geraldine had been 
an orphan from early childhood : her home had 
always been with an aunt, until that period ; but 
the lady’s sudden death made it necessary for 
Mr. Sanderson to rouse himself sufficiently out 
of his accustomed indolenco to take charge of 
her and her affairs. 

Not long after her arrival—they were living in 
America then—came the news, which dashed to 
the ground the rather romantic hopes Mr San¬ 
derson had been weaving, like the confirmed 
dreamer he was. Charley was twenty-one then, 
just raised to the rank of lieutenant in the navy, 
and was expected home after an absence of three 
years. 

He did not come. In place of that came 
tidings that he had resigned his commission to 
escape dismissal. He had been mixed up in 
some wild affair—had challenged a superior 
officer, and away went the whole fabric of dreams 
and hopes tvhich Mr. Sanderson h«d indulged 
over his boy’s future. There ensued a brief, 
angry correspondence between father and son, 
and Mr. Sanderson could think of no better way 
to conduct himself under the circumstances than 
to cast the young fellow off, which he proceeded 
to do in about os harsh terms os could have been 
found. 

More business reverses followed, and, some 
two years after, he brought his daughter and 
ward over to Europe. His means enabled him 
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to live comfortably on the Continent, and, having 
nothing whatever to do, he was able to give full 
rein to hia misanthropy and discontent, and 
make himself as unhappy as he saw fit; and, 
when any human being chooses that as an aim 
in life, he is able to beoome as miserable an 
object as one could wish to see. 

It was fortunate for Rose that Geraldine was 
with them, as Geraldine, though gentle and 
amiable, had sufficient determination to insist 
that neither her existence or her friend’s should 
be rendered monotonous or unbearable. Alto¬ 
gether the years had been very pleasant ones to 
them both. They had traveled a great deal, 
made agreeable friends, and Mr. Sanderson’s 
complaints and misanthropy had grown too much 
a matter of course for either to be seriously 
affected by them. 

This winter in Rome had been an especially 
gay one, os Geraldine had now come into full 
possession of her fortune, and insisted, if she 
continued to live with them, on assuming nn equal 
share of the expenses with her former guardian: 
So there had been parties, and balls, and pretty 
new dresses for Rose; and Geraldine managed 
to do all sorts of obliging things fbr her friend 
in that line without exciting the father’s suspi¬ 
cion, as he was one of those men who could grant 
favors readily enough, but was utterly incapable 
of accepting them. 

The two girls sat with Mr. Sanderson while 
he dined, and, after they had dressed for Mr9. 
Thorwald’s dinner, came to show themselves to 
him in their pretty costumes, whereat he Bighed 
as lugubriously as possible, by way of making 
amends for having mentally admired them both 
exceedingly. 

There was something odd about Geraldine to¬ 
night, Rose could not help remarking, and ns j 
the connected it with that giving of the flower 
by the masked cavalier, she was somewhat dis¬ 
pleased, and would nsk no questions. Rose had 
always held fast, during these years of silence, 
in which Charley’s name had been a forbid¬ 
den subject, to the belief that he would some¬ 
time appear, and, in her ftincy, she had always 
reserved her friend for him. And now this 
Italian Connt, whe had haunted Geraldine’s steps 
during the past month, became an ogre in Rose’s 
eyes, and she hated him photbundly—worse this 
evening than ever, since that paltry gift of his 
had power to bring such light into Geraldine’s 
eyes, and to make her so excitable and nervous 
that she was not like herself. 

Fortunately, the Italian was not at the dinner— 
that was a slight comfort to Rose; though not 
much after all, for, whenever she had leisure to 


Watch, she could see that her friend was some¬ 
what distraite and Belf-absorbed, and Rose had to 
fear that it proceeded flrom the man's absence. 

When they reached home, Mr. Sanderson was 
in bed, and Geraldine, instead of lingering for 
a half hour’s chat with Robc, according to her 
hnbit, went off directly to her own chamber. So 
Rose went to bed, and to sleep ns fast ns pos¬ 
sible, to get rid of herself and her disagreeable 
fancies. 

How long she had slept she did not know. It 
seemed to her to be nearly morning, when some 
sudden sound roused her in a fright. She sat 
up in bed, and listened. It came again ; her 
first thought, of course, was that robbers were 
trying the window ; not stopping to reflect that 
it would be difficult for the most expert house¬ 
breaker to climb up a perpendicular wall, to the 
height flt which they lived, she sprang out of 
' cd, and ran to the door of Geraldine’s room. 
It was fastened on the inside—the first time such 
a thing had ever happened. She lighted n can¬ 
dle, partially dressed herself, and crept cau¬ 
tiously into the nnte-chnmber. The door which 
led from there into Geraldine’s room was fas¬ 
tened too; she knocked softly, but there was no 
answer. Bej’ond that was a door which opened 
into the chamber occupied by Geraldine’s maid. 
Rose ran on to that; the knob turned in her 
hahd. She looked in—the room was empty. 
She ran across it, and entered Geraldine’s apart¬ 
ment—that was empty too. 

She looked about, perceived that the noise she 
had heard had been made by the slamming of a 
shutter carelessly left ajar. She opened the 
window, closed the shutter, looked at the clock 
—it was afler two; then, having done all she 
could, sat down and cried heartily. It never 
entered her mind to rouse her father; she bad 
no thought of betraying Geraldine; but this mid¬ 
night disappearance was so out of keeping with 
her usual staid conduct, that Rose was filled 
with a vague horror, and sat there shivering and 
crying, and wondering if her friend would never 
return. 

“If I’d done such a thing I shouldn’t be so 
much surprised,” sobbed poor Rose to herself. 
“ I’m such a crazy goose; but for Geraldine— 
oh, what does it mean ?” 

Then she looked about the room again. In 
one corner set a covered wicker-bnsket, which 
was nn unknown basket to Rose. She threw up 
the lid, and then she knew where Geraldine had 
gone—to the masked ball at the Apollo Theatre! 
The basket still held a mask and a portion of a 
domino. Rose was more puzzled and pained 
than ever. A friend had offered to take them 
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to the theatre to see the masquerade decorously 
from a box, and Geraldine had been the first to 
refuse. A masquerade where there was no danc¬ 
ing, would he only a bore, she had declared ; ^e 
didn’t care to sit and watch a lot of dominoes 
walk up and down and do nothing. 

But she was gone, and the Count’s flower had 
something to do with the matter. That was the 
only thing certain to poor Rose’s mind; and 
then she cried more heartily than ever, quite 
unconscious that she made the prettied possible 
picture in her careless costume, with her long, 
yellow hair hanging down her back in disheveled 
curls. 

After allowing him to go peacefully to sleep, 
when lie first went to bed, Mr. Sanderson’s 
sprained ankle saw fit to wake him deep in the 
night, with a miserable throbbing pain, which 
put slumber quite out of the question. There 
was nothing for it but to get into pantaloons an- 1 
dressing-gown, and sit up for awhile. Fresh 
liniment on the bandages eased the pain after a 
time, but he had lost nil inclination to sleep, so 
he hobbled into the salon, lighted the lamp, and 
sat down to smoke and read till some acceptable 
feeling of dmwziness should come over him. 

The vicious-voiced little clock on the mantel 
was striking the half-hour beyond two, when lie 
was startled by hearing a key turn in the door 
which led from the public stair-case into the 
ante-chamber. 

With the lamp in one hand, and his stick in 
the other, he got across the salon, opened the 
door into the ante-room, and found himself face 
to fnce with two figures, and the foremost, to his 
unbounded astonishment, was his ward ! 

“ Geraldine !” he exclaimed, in mingled won¬ 
der nnd wrath. “What on earth is the mean¬ 
ing of this ?” 

The other muffled figure made oft down the 
ante-room, in all haste. It was Miss Gray’s 
maid, shrouded like her young mistress, in a 
black domino, a woman so rigid and angular, so 
full of British prejudices and propriety, that one 
would as soon have expected the goddess Min¬ 
erva to have been guilty of such a freak as the 
loose domino betrayed on her part. 

“Marianne!’’ Exclaimed Mr Sanderson ; anti 
ITerod’s voice never assumed a deeper tone cf 
reproach in addressing the Islander’s beautiful 
namesake. 

But Marianne spe^ down the ante-room, re¬ 
gardless of the appeal, and took refuge in the 
secrecy of her maiden chamber. 

Geraldine looked pale, a little tired too; hut 
there was vo sign of fright or confusion. If it 
had been broad noonday, and her guardian 


had met her as she returned from some lawful 
expedition she could not have been more com¬ 
posed. 

“ Geraldine!” he repeated, feeling himself 
grow stupid from surprise, and halfdnclined to 
believe the whole scene the result of a bad 
dream. 

Miss Qray took the lamp from his hand, and 
entered the salon. 

“You will catch cold standing on that stone 
floor,” she said, quietly. •* 1 am sorry we dis¬ 
turbed you; the door would not open, and Mari¬ 
anne made a great racket.” 

“ Where have you been ?’* he asked, obliged 
to sit down. “But I don’t need to ask,” and 
be pointed to her domino. •* Geraldine, who 
went to the masked ball with you?” 

“Only Marianne,” she replied; “but we were 
as safe as if we had been at home—nobody re¬ 
cognized us.” , 

| “ Where is Rose?” he demanded. 

“ Abed, And asleep, of course. She knew no¬ 
thing about my going.” 

“ I am glad of that, at least," he said, re¬ 
proachfully. 

Miss Gray was busy putting a foot-stool for the 
injured litnb to rest on, and made no answer. 

“I never was so surprised in my lire,” ho 
went on. “If it had been Rose, 1 simitldn't 
have so much wondered ; but a freak like this 
on your part-” 

“ Everybody one knows is there,” she said, as 
lie paused, leaving his sentence unfinished. 

“ But at least young ladies Are there under 
proper guardianship,” lie retorted, sharply. 

“Mercy!” said she, laughing. “1 couldn’t 
well have anybody more proper than Marianne.”. 

“ I wonder you could have persuaded her to 
go,” he replied, puzzled by her composure, till 
he was at a loss wbat to say, and, remeaiheting 
that, after all, she was no longer under his tute¬ 
lage, “I—I am shocked,” was his next effort. 
“ I could not have believed you would do such 
a thing.” 

“ My dear guardian, ' she answered. “ Don't 
let’s say anything more about it to-night. Marbr 
anne and I were not alone there—we had ample 
protection. I am very tired ; can, I do anything 
for you before I go to bed V* 

“Is that all you mean to say?” he asked, 
aghast. 

“ I want, you to wait till morning for explana¬ 
tions.” she said. “Dear Mr. Sanderson, you 
have known me long enough not to judge me 
harshly! I had a good reason for going to the 
ball—an important reason.” 

“ Which you refuse to explain !” 
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14 Just for to-night, please! Don't be vexed 
with me—don’t think I have done wrong.” 

She kissed him good-night, and went away 
without further words, and all he could do was 
to take his astonishment to bed with him, and 
let it keep him awake. 

Miss Gray passed on to her maid’s room. 
Marianne pointed to the inner chamber in silence. 
Geraldine ritole in. There sat Rose asleep in an 
easy-clmir, with her poor little face all red and 
swollen from the tempest, of tears she had shed. 
Miss Gray's entrance roused her, and she started 
up with a scream. 

44 In the name of goodness why are yoh asleep 
in my easy chair?” inquired Miss Gray. 

44 Oh, Ally ! where Have you becnf I was so 
frightened! Why, it’s morning—I have been 
scared out of my senses.” 

“ It is only half-past- two. We are often Out 
much later at parties.” replied Geraldine, calmly. 

Rose rubbed her eyes, stared at her friend, 
who was quietly taking off her domino, and ex¬ 
claimed, 

44 You’ve been to the masked boll at the Apollo 
Theatre !” 

44 Precisely so,” returned Miss Gray. 

“Well, I should think you must be crazy!” 
cried Rose. 

44 Opinions differ. To me it seems much more 
like a symptom of insanity for a young woman 
to go to sleep in a chair, instead of getting into 
bed.” 

44 1 was in bed,” sobbed Rose. 44 1 heard a 
noise, and I came in here frightened, and you 
were gone. I didn’t think you’d hare treated 
me so!” 

44 My dear Rose, do be reasonable! JTow could 
I possibly know that you would gev ft fright this 
night of all others, and rush into my room ?” 

44 1 couldn’t get in,” sobbed Rose. 

44 Then I suppose you are not you—just an 
hallucination on my part.” 

“I think you ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
self!” cried Rose, going into one of her little 
tempers. “I knew when yon took that flower 
to-day there was some mischief on fbOt, and to go 
off without telling me!” 

44 Ts that the chief ground of my offence ?” 

44 No. I’m sure I didn’t wish to go; but I hate 
that horrid Italian; and he'll be sure to tell of 
your going there to meet him. And, oh! how 
Mrs. Thorwald and all her set will talk!” 

44 1 don't think the Italian will tell,” returned 
Geraldine, with a mischievous smile. 

44 Tie will, you may say what you like; but 
he’s a bad man; how can you like him?” 

44 1 don't,” said Geraldine. 


“After taking that rose—after going to the 
ball. Oh, what would papa say if he should 
find it out?” 

44 ITe knows it already. lie opened the door 
Of the salbn, and turned into a statue of horror 
at'the sight,” said Geraldine. 

44 What did you do?” 

1 “Took the lamp, for fear he should drop it, 
and advised him to sit doWnl” 

44 And he didn’t insist ort knowing?” 

“Yes, I think he did ; but I couldn’t tell him 
to-night, so I came away,” replied Geraldine, in 
the same mat’teir-of-fact voice, and the same mis¬ 
chievous smile. 

44 1 do think you'Tl drive me out of my senses,” 
retorted Rose. 44 1 know somebody will have 
seen you, Rud tell of it.” 

“Iam not in the least afraid.” 

“Who was with yon? You never went alone 
with Marianne. It was that Italian-” 

Geraldine knelt on the floor beside her friend, 
put her arms about her, and whispered for a mo¬ 
ment in her ear. Rose pave nT positive shriek, 
anti Geraldine laid her hand firmly over the 
pretty mouth. 

44 You’ll bring Mr. Sanderson in,” said she. 
44 Come to your room, and go to bed this minute, 
you bad Tittle thing. Will you ever scold me 
again?” 

After this wakeftil night, Mr. Sanderson slept 
late, nnd naturally the first thought in his mind 
was the necessity of Atl expffttirttion with Miss 
Gray. Rose came in while he was having his 
chocolate, and he said, 

44 Tell Geraldine that I wish to see her. Don’t 
come back, please. I want to talk to her 
alone.” 

44 Yes. papa,” Rose said, dutifully, kissed him, 
and went away. 

Presently the doer opened, and Geraldine 
entered, in the prettiest imaginable morning 
dress, looking handsomer than he had ever seen 
her in his life, and as calm as if she were not 
about to be brought up tp judgment. 

44 Did you sleep?” she asked. 

44 Toward daylight,” he answered, making the 
admission rather grudgingly. 

44 And are you in the sweetest and best pos¬ 
sible humor?” she asked, sitting down by him. 

44 At least I am ready for your promised ex¬ 
planation,” hb said, gravely. 

44 Then you must promise not to interrupt me,” 
she replied ; 44 for, in the very beginning, I have 
to speak of matters that you have forbidden 
mentioned in your presence.” 

Tie grew a little pale, and leaned back in bis 
chair, looking sternly in her face; but she held 
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his hand fast, when he would have drawn it 
awav, and began, 

“Only a little while before I came to live with 
you, I met a young man, who was foolish enough 
to love me better than I deserved. X have no 
excuse to make for myself, except that I woe 
very young, and very foolish; but I bothered 
and teased him a great deal, though I knew even 
then that I eared for him.” 

Two crimson spots were burning in her cheeks 
now, but she still looked fixedly up in his face, 
and her voice never faltered* 

“ I flirted with another man, a naval officer, 
too; then I was hurried away by mjr poor aupt’s 
illness. I went to your house. The next news 
that camo to me was, that the miserable oreature 
with whom I had trifled, had spoken ill of me. 
Not content with that, had publicly accused my 
lover’s father with gross misconduct in his busi¬ 
ness affairs. Wait, let me finish.” 

Mr. Sanderson leaned back iu his chair again, 
and listened. 

“The son sent a challenge to this man, and 
the ooward, to get rid of the punishment he de¬ 
served, brought the matter before t heJDepartment, 
and this young man'was obliged to yesign his 
commission to escape expulsion.” 

“Oh, Charley I” Mrj Samloreo* exclaimed. 
“ And you have heard from him—you have seen 
him?” 

“So he went away,” Geraldine continued, 
weeping softly nowv V We vowed never to come. 


back to the father, and the wicked girl who 
had misjudged him, until he had made him¬ 
self independent by his own exertions, and 
now-” 

“ My boy ! my boy 1” interrupted Mr. Sander¬ 
son. 

The door opened, and & tall, handsome fellow 
entered, followed by Rose; And, for a few mo¬ 
ments the whole group were too much excited to 
know exactly what they said or did. But when 
they were composed enough for further explana¬ 
tions, Geraldine insisted upon giving them her¬ 
self. She told him that, from some unknown 
source, Charley hod received ten thousand dol¬ 
lars—had gone to California, and had become a 
rich man in some of those magical speculatipns 
so rife in our country. 

“ Through old Mr. Moreton the money came?” 
Mr. Sanderson asked. “ And you never 
knew-” 

“A little better than Geraldine thinks,” 
Charley interrupted. “ Father, when I got back 
to New York last month Mr. Moreton told me 
the truth. It was Geraldine's money. She per¬ 
suaded him to use it, and 1 was never to know. 
But I am glad and thankful to have taken it— 
proud to owe the beginning of my success to 
her.” 

So, iu another instant, she was in his arms* 
the two girls were crying, and I think the mas¬ 
culine eyes were not exactly dry—and so the 
little romance ended. 


JENNIE. 

BT AX OLD BACHELOR. 


I stood beside the rustic bars, 

And talked awhile with Jennie, 

Whose shining eyes eclipsed tbs itam— 
The fairest girl of any; 

For still some flaw each beauty man, 
And I had courted many. 

Gray hairs were sprinkled *mld my locks, 
Time's strokes we cannot parry; 

Hy life had reached its equinox, 

I dared not longer tarry; 

And age had given me many knocks— 

I felt that I most marry. 

Pear Jennie ( she should he my wife. 

To her I’d grant this gladness; 

With tenderness her looks were rife, 

A tooch therein of sadness} 

I read the secret of her life— 

She loved me nigh to madness. 

The moon came out with silvery glow, 

It was the time for wooing; 

Of words there eeme a sudden flow, 


I thought them allwabduing, 

And l)ent above her hand, I know, 

- For her sweet favor suing. 

A rosy flush swept o'er her face. 

Her eyee were lit with splendor; 

She paused just for a moment's space, 
But, oh ! her mien wes tender, 

And full of euch a bashful grace— 

I knew she would surrender. 

But, horror 1 this was What she said; 

You're far too eld to many 
A girl like me! you've beet* misled; 

Indeed, I'm really sorry; 

But then I've promised, sir, to wed 
Your youngest nephew, Harry. 

I stand no more beside the ban, 

And talk no more with Jennie, 
Whose shining eyes ecUpw*Z the star*.' 

The fairest girl of ar j; 

For still some flaw each beauty mam 
I've oourted fkr toe many. 
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* V. 

Two hours after this, on Hubert Elliott was 
riding rapidly along the beach, he saw a small 
boat about half a mile from the shore. A soli¬ 
tary man was in it, who, by violent gestures, 
seemed desirous to attract attention. Herbert 
drew his bridle, and waited till the boat neared 
the shore, though chafing at the delay. 

“ Will Holt 1” he exclaimed, in surprise. “ You 
here? 1 ’ Then, something in the man's face 
arousing his fears, lie cried, “In God's name, 
what is the matter?” 

“ Turn back 1 turn back I” said the man, eagerly, 
aa if even not yet recovered from his fright. 
“ You are riding to your death. The Indians 
came down en ue just before day, and burnt the 
settlement-’* 

“ Burnt the settlement!’' 

“ Aye! and murdered every soul in it~-tbat 
is, excepting me,” he added, “ and I just escaped 
by the skin of my teeth. You oan see the marks 
of the cursed arrows on the boat.” 

“ And Miss Le Boy,” said Hubert, thinking, 
in this crisis, only of Julia. “ You don't mean 
to say, you cowardly villain, you left the women 
to perish.” And he clutched the man by the 
collar, and shook him violently. 

“ I—I did my best,” stammered the man, 
reeling back. “I say, mister, let go. What 
could I do? There were three or four hundred 
yelling devils after me alone.” 

“ Pshaw!” cried Hubert, recovering from his 
momentary frenzy, and flinging the man away 
from him. “ But stop. You can be of use even 
yet. Take my horse, gallop to the Point, and 
tell Le Boy to come up with all the men he can 
rally. I will go up the river in your boat and 
reoonnoitre, ai\d then meet you at the first bend 
below the settlement. Bide fbr your life; and 
hark,” he sahl, as Holt swung into, the saddle, 
“ be sure you bring back a horse for me.” 

“All right,” cried the man. “But I say, 
next time don't be no hard on a fellow. You don't 
know the Indians-” 

Hubert did not wait for him to finish, but 
sprang into the boat, saying, as be pushed out 
into the stream, “Tell Le Roy to bring all 
the ammunition he oan. Hie sister has pro¬ 


bably been carried off, and we must follow 
them ?” 

Hubert said this, thinking thus to break the 
blow to Edward. But, for himself, he had no 
doubt that Julia was dead, and now he was only 
intent on revenging her death. He rowed with 
ail the rapidity he could, till he neared what had 
been Lavacea settlement, and then went on more 
cautiously, straining his ears to catch every 
sound. But nothing broke the fearful stillness; 
not a creature was seen moving among the ruins. 
The tide was going out, and the boAt could not 
get up to the shore; but as Hubert cautiously 
advanced, he descried, underneath the wharf, 
or rather pier, fbr it was built out on piles, and 
was open below, something white, like a wo¬ 
man's drees. Drawing the boat under the pier, 
and securing it where it would be out of sight, 
he waded earefolly up to the shore, still keeping 
under the pier, so as to shield himself as much 
as possible from observation. Suddenly his ears 
were gladdened with the sound of Charlotte’s 
voice, exclaiming, in tones of suppressed joy, 

“ My Lord, it's Marse Elliott! Oh, Marso 1 
I thought, at fust, you was an Injun, and he had 
found me out,” and, bursting into a fit of hys¬ 
terical weeping, she alternately rejoiced over his 
arrival, and lamented the fate of “ poor Miss 
Julee.” 

It was some time before she was composed 
enough to tell her story to Hubert. Sad as it 
was, it yet brought a ray of hope to bis bosom. 

“ You see, honey,” said she, at length, “ me 
and MiBS Julee fotch Miss Fanny as Air as the 
head of the wharf, arter she was shot, and then 
we both gine out, and afore we could ketch 
breath enough to go furder, a great, big Iqjun 
just kotch up Miss Julee, and run off with her. 
And then, arter that, Miss Fanny she moaned, 
and said something I couldn't understand, and 
the light flaring up that minute, I seed this here 
hollow under the wharf, and managed to drag 
her inter it, and get afore her, so they couldn't 
see her white gownd. Arter a while, I seed Mr. 
Holt swim out, and get inter our boat, and I mo-' 
tioned and made signs, and hollowed to him at 
lost; but just as I did so, a whole troop o* the 
devils charged over the wharf, and I was so 
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feared they’d hear Miss Fanny a moaning, that 
I kept my hand over her mouth till she stopped, c 
I haint heard a sound from mortal for nigh on j 
two hours, and I’m feard the poor thing’s dead.” 

Hubert drew the poor girl out from her hiding- j 
place, and, finding she still breathed, gave Char- 1 
lotte directions as to taking care of her, and 1 
then proceeded to search for some sign of Julia, i 
But he found nothing that threw any light oh t 
her fate, nor did he meet a living soul. George i 
Moreton lay dead and scalped in front of his own . 
door. He had apparently been attempting to ^ 
get to Julia, as he had turned in the direction of i 
her house: his wife and children were saved by ' 
their absence. The ground around the place, 
where the houses hail been, was strewn with 
their contents, and those of the warehouse. 

Hubert picked up one of Julia’s pocketdiand- 
kerchiefs, ami a little further on a large sun-hat; 
but neither gave him any assurance that she had 
let them fall; they might, and probably were, 
taken from the house by the Indians, and acci¬ 
dentally dropped, or cast away. But his heart 
grew calmer ns he failed to discover her body. 
If she had been carried off, an Charlotte declnred, 
it must have been for the purpose of making a 
prisoner of her; and the short stay that the 
Indians had made, convinced him that they 
feared to encounter opposition, and were retreat¬ 
ing rapidly. He now bitterly regretted having 
sent back the horse on which he was mounted. 
Had he retained it, he could instantly have fol¬ 
lowed on the track of the Indians: and he shud¬ 
dered to think to what Julia might be exposed 
before she could be rescued from their hands, 
even if rescued at nH. 

Returning to Charlotte, whom he found stiTI in 
attendance on Fanny, even the faint comfort de¬ 
rived from not finding Julia's body, was taken 
from him by the old servant's lamentation, thAt 
“ her poor young Miss had been flung in the fire 
by the owdaoious raskels.” Hubert had not 
thought of this; her body might indeed have 
been burned; and he ground his teeth with im- 
poten t rage and despair at the thought of it. 

“ Marse, jest help roe to carry dis poor child 
yonder, under the shade of the pecAn trees,” 
said Charlotte, as he walked impatiently back 
and forth, utterly forgetful of Fanny. 

It was the work of a few moments to bear the 
wounded girl to the spot where Julia had been 
carried. Charlotte had drawn the arrows out, 
and staunohed the wounds, as she best could; 
and, reproaching himself for his neglect, Hubert 
now gave his whole attention to reviving Fanny. 
He was suddenly interrupted by Charlotte, who, 
laying her hand on his arm, said, in a whisper, 


“ There’s something moving behind that thare 
clump o’ bushes: I seed a man dodge his head 
just ns you rise up. marse.” 

Hubert looked in the direction to which she 
pointed, and whispering her to keep quiet, and 
lie down beside Fanny, crawled, with his gun in 
his hand, to the edge of the pecans to recon¬ 
noitre. lie was sorry that he had not put Fanny 
at once into the boat, and pushed off with her 
and Charlotte: and he determined now to do so. 
But before he could do this, a man cautiously 
crawled from the dense clump. One glance was 
sufficient to show it was not an Indian. Sup¬ 
posing it might be some one who had escaped 
the massacre, be called out, 

“ Come on, if you are a friend ; there are none 
but fViends here.” 

To his surprise, Hubert was answered by a 
voice, that he reoognised at once to be that of 
Big Foot Wallace. 

“ Ah ! Mr. Bert, are yon there? I thought I 
saw a squaw scouting round under them trees.” 

So saying, he Advanced to where Hubert stood, 
adding, as he shook him by the band, 

44 T was afeard on it; I was nfeard on it; them 
k cussed cowards in Victoria k no wed the devils was 
> down, and narrya one of’em had spunk enough 
r to come and give the Larncca folks warring. I 

- fotcli a train in from San Antone, last night; 
l and when I heard as how the Injuns was oat, 

and had bore away to the left o’ Victoria, I 

- knowd they was a striking for this place; and 

- so I put right off to warn George on ’em. Whar 
1 is he—wliar is he?” 

, Hubert shook his head sadly. “Dead,” he 
replied. 

a 41 And the rest on ’em—the wimmen and chil- 
i- ern ; and Miss Julee; the devils nint never got 
n her? Don’t tell me they have. 1 tried to get 
t down here in time—cuss them Victoria boys.” 
e Hubert told all he knew, related liii unavail- 
>t ing search for Julia, repeated Charlotte’s story, 
e and, finally, showed him Fanny, still alive, but 
i- senseless. Wallace bent over her, thoughtfully, 
for a few moments, and then gave Charlotte 
d some directions as to the dressing of her wounds. 
” Under their united care, Fanny gradually re- 
k vived, but was too feeble to speak at first, and 
when she did speak at lost, she was evidently 
io out of her mind. 

a “ It’s my opinion, Mister Bert,” said Wallaoe, 
t, at length, “that the raskils has carried Miss 
[; Julee off a prisoner; that fellow would never 
rt have ketehed her up, and run off with her, if he 
f. meant to kill her. General Felix Huston is out 
o, arter this here very gang of Injuns; they’ve got 
>, news on it, it’s evident, or they wouldn’t ’ev out 
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stiek, and cleared out from here so soon. They 
hant left narry a beast behind ’em, and mine is 
pretty well done up for the present. 1 left him 
staked yonder, in the long grass, behind them 
bushes. My judgment is, that we git what 
traps we kin stArt up together, and when he’s 
sorter rested, I’ll mount and be off on their trail, 
and you kin follow arter, and bring as many 
more of the boys, as you can git together.” 

44 No, Wallace, I am going with you; if you 
think she has been carried off, I’ll never rest 
till I find her. dead or alive. Holt has reached 
the Point by this time, and Le Roy will be here 
as soon as possible, with horses and ammuni¬ 
tion. We will make what preparation we can, 
and start as soon as he arrives; the Indians are 
not all mounted, probably, and must travel 
slowly.” 

“Well, I’m agreeable to your going, ef you 
can get a horse in time; but I’ll not wait for 
you; as soon as mine is rested, I’m off.” 

44 No,” said Hubert, determinately. 44 If only 
one can go, I mean to be that one; she is more 
to me than she is to any mortal living; and I 
have the best right to go after her.” 

“1 won’t dispute you, if you put it on that foot, 
and the Lord grant ye find her,” said Wallace. 

He and Hubert then proceeded to collect the 
bodies of those who had been murdered, of whom 
there were five, beside George Moreton; Fanny 
Ewing's father and mother could not be found ; 
they lived at the end of the settlement, farthest 
from that on which the attack had been made; 
and, as their boat was missing, Hubert hoped 
they might have escaped. And so they had. Mr. 
Ewing had hurried his wife and two other chil¬ 
dren into his boat, and was stooping over to cast 
it off, intending to return and look for Julia and 
Fanny, while his wife waited for them at a safe 
distance, when an arrow struck him on the head, 
and he fell senseless into the boat, which was 
swept by the tide from the shore; fortunately, 
he was only stunned; but when he recovered, it 
was to find that there were no oars in the boat; 
so they drifted down the bay, till seen from the 
deck of a schooner, and picked up by a boat 
sent out for them. 

Big Foot and Hubert had completed their sad 
task, and returned to the pecan-trees, where 
Charlotte had managed to cook a couple of chick¬ 
ens, shot by the former, which, with a little 
coffee, gathered from the quantity scattered over 
the ground, furnished a breakfast which Hubert 
forced himself to eat, that he might keep up his 
strength; they had just dispatched it, when Big 
Foot pointed out a boy on horseback, and lead¬ 
ing another horse. Hubert immediately recog- 

Voi. LXIV.—8. 


nixed both horse and rider os belonging to his 
father, and, advancing to meet tho astonished 
boy, heard with delight that his own horse had 
reached home about an hour after sunrise, with 
a terrible cut on his shoulder, and a strange 
bridle on his neck. 

44 Oh, master said as how I’d better comedown, 
and fetch another to you, Mars Bert; he ’lowed 
as how Big Black warnt fiten for you to ride, and 
you mought want one. He said as how he didn’t 
like the looks o’ that cut no how, and I was to 
come down and tell you, if Big Black had got 
away, he was irnfe at home, and fetch you the 
young bay.” 

Hubert wrote a note to his father, telling him 
what had occurred, and begging him to come 
down at once, in his boat, and take Fanny and 
Charlotte to his house, and see if he could ren¬ 
der Edward any assistance, stating that he, with 
Big Foot Wallace, would start at once on the 
Indian trail to rescue Jnlia and any other cap¬ 
tives. He also wrote a second to Edward, tel¬ 
ling him of his hopes of recovering Julia, and, 
leaving that with Charlotte, he mounted his 
horse, and, after telling Dick to stay with Char¬ 
lotte till Edward arrived, set out, accompanied 
by Big Foot, on the trail of the Indians. They 
had not been gone an hour, when Edward Le 
Roy and Valcour Dupre reached Lavncca, ac¬ 
companied by one or two men on foot from the 
Point. Edward handed Hubert’s note to Val¬ 
cour without speaking, and, throwing himself 
on the grass beside Charlotte, who still sat at 
Fanny's head, wept, not like a child, but as only 
a strong man can weep, when his heart is wrung 
by an agony of doubt and fear. 

Valcour Dupre read the note which Hubert 
hAd written to Edward, and then crushing it in 
his hand, turned quickly away, with a sparkle 
in his eye, and a flush on his cheek, which spoke 
of some new emotion. He had believed, from 
the first, that Julia was dead; so, indeed, had 
Edward ; for the more Holt was cross-questioned,, 
the less likely did it seem to them that she could 
have escaped; but while Edward, after seeing 
Charlotte, and reading Hubert’s note, felt a faint 
hope spring up in his breast, Valcour was posi¬ 
tively certain, not only that Julia was alive, but 
that Hubert loved her; and, for the first time, a 
doubt of the success of his wooing crossed his 
mind. He determined that Hubert should not 
alone have the pleasure of rescuing her, and, 
therefore, left Edward, overcome with grief, and 
hastened to see that all was in readiness to pur¬ 
sue the Indians. His Creole blood was on fire 
with rage, jealousy, and love—the two first just 
at that moment preponderating over the lasU 
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Edward would not leave until he had given 
Charlotte strict injunctions respecting Fanny. 
The men from the Point promised to remain with 
them until Dr. Elliott arrived. Hastily rigging 
up an awning for the poor girl, they then pro¬ 
ceeded to dig graves for the burial of the bodies ; 
while Edward and Valcour, having heard from 
Dick in what direction Big Foot and Hubert had 
departed, struck into the same trail, which was 
broad and unmistakable. 

They had ridden about ten miles, when the 
trail parted. Here, stuck on a stick, placed up¬ 
right, was another note from Hubert, informing 
them that ho and Big Foot had taken the right 
hand at a venture, and advising them to follow 
the left; thus, should Julia not be in tho one 
which they were following, her brother might 
find her on the other. 

Edward immediately resolved to adopt this 
advice, and though Valcour would have pre¬ 
ferred following Hubert, he could offer no good 
reason for doing so, and was obliged to submit. 

We must now go back to Julia and her cap- 
tors, leaving her brother and two lovers to follow 
in her track. 


VI. 

Fob two hours after leaving Lavncca, the In¬ 
dians kept in a body. They moved but slowly, 
however, as they were heavily loaded with plun¬ 
der. Julia inferred, from several little things, 
that they feared pursuit, but could not under¬ 
stand a word that was said. 

She soon discovered that her captors were dif¬ 
ferent from the rest of the Indians ; the man was 
much taller, and of a brighter copper color, 
while both he and tho woman were cleaner 
and better dresBed than the majority of the 
others. 

While she was making these observations, she 
was startled by hearing a voice exclaim, 

“Lord God Almighty, if dar aint Miss Julee 
Roy! Bless your soul, honey, l’se glad and 
sorry both to see you.” 

“ Aunt Aggy!” said Julia, recognizing Mr. 
Moreton’s old cook. 

“Yes, honey, it’s old Aggy, sure ’nuf. This 
here’s the third bout I’ve had with the Injuns, 
and seems like to be the last; for l’se most gine 
out now; I can’t walk like I used to could.” 

Then, coming close to Julia, she laid her hand 
on the pummel of the saddle, and said, in a low 
tone, 

“ Don’t look at me, honey, bnt listen to what 
I tell you, and ten’ like you’s thinking bout 
something else. I understands some o’ ther 
lingo, aud they don’t know it; bo I’se kep dark, 


and bin er listening. They’s hurrying up to git 
out’n the way of somebody that’s on their track, 
and they’s gwine to ’wide forces soon. Now, if 
we don’t git cast together, you mind what ole 
Aggy tells you, and don’t anger ’em none ef you 
kin help it, ’cause they’s tuck you to hold till 
they gets something they’s arter, out ’n the white 
folks. They has a notion as how you’s km to 
ole Mars Phil, and that he’ll stir round to git you 
back; they knows he is ’monstrous powerful 
with the white folks. So make out, if you has a 
chance, that he sets a sight by you; and if we is 
parted, you manage to leave signs of yourself ns 
you goes ’long, so as Mars Ned can trail yon. 
Oh, Lord sakes! ef Mr. Big Foot was only ’long 
o’ him!” 

Aggy was here interrupted by a jerk from or.e 
of the Indians, and an intimation that she wr.s 
to follow him ; and, shortly after, the party sepa¬ 
rated, as she had told Julia they would, and our 
heroine saw with regret that Aggy was taken one 
way, and she the other. 

Julia was, however, much comforted by Aggy’s 
words, and began to think how she could give 
her brother an intimation of her presence. Sho 
thought, at first, of tearing off little bits of her 
dress ; but she saw so many articles of her ward¬ 
robe in possession of the Indians, that she felt 
this would be no guide. 

They had gone some miles, after the separa¬ 
tion of the party, before she could devise any 
way, when, accidentally putting her hand in her 
pocket, she felt a small memor&nda-hook, which 
she knew contained a pencil. It was now nearly 
night, and she felt it would be better to wait fi r 
darkness. The horses showed such signs ef 
weariness, that Bhe was sure the Indians would 
not go much ftirther, without stopping to let 
them graze and rest. She was right. An hour 
after sundown they halted and made a fire, and 
Julia, by the light of it, managed to write, on a 
leaf torn from her book, a short note to her 
brother, stating she was well. She kept it in 
her hand till she could think of some good place 
to deposit it; and she was glad she had done so. 
when she saw how carefully the Indian, who had 
her in charge, looked round, before starting 
again, to see that nothing was left which could 
show she was with them. The fire was put out 
as soon as they had cooked something for Julia 
to eat, and, after resting half the night, she was 
again lifted on her horse by Matteo, for so she 
heard her captor called, and the whole party 
prepared to move on. 

A small bush stood close to Julia’s horse’s 
head, and as he pulled at the branches to bite 
off the youug pods, the thought crossed her of 
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Bticking her paper on one of its thorns. She 
had hardly done so before the party moved on. 

Hubert and Wallace, after leaving the note for 
Edward at the fork of the trail, followed rapidly 
on that taken by Julia’s captors. It was by Big 
Foot’s advice that this was done. 

“ You see, Mister Bert,” he said to Hubert, 
“ Injuns know more of white folks’ doing than 
we give ’em credit for; and it’s my ’pinion that 
these here raskils knows as how Felix Huston is 
arter ’em ; and they have parted here so as to 
git ther captyvies out o’ reach; so I’m for tak¬ 
ing this here trail, ’cause it's the smallest, and, 
for that reason, Miss Julee is most like to be 
on it.” 

Hubert agreed, but it was with an aching 
heart that he did so. What if he should be leav¬ 
ing Julia, instead of following her? Actuated 
by this fear, he wrote the note to Edward, and 
placed it in a conspicuous place, and then pushed 
rapidly on with Wallace. 

They were obliged to halt at dark, as they 
could not see the trail. Wallace said, too, that 
their horses would travel better the next day for 
the rest and food. But Hubert’s impatience 
could not be controlled, and he spent the greater 
part of the night in bitter reflections as to what 
Julia might be undergoing; while Wallace slept 
the cat-like sleep he always indulged in, in times 
of danger. They were on the way, however, as 
soon as they could see the trail; and by ten 
o’clock had reached the place where the Indians 
had baited. Wallace’s quick eye soon detected 
the spot where Julia had rested. He pointed it 
out to Hubert, saying, 

“They wouldn’t ev tuck time to ev fixed up 
that ther grass for theyselves; ’pend upon it 
ther’s a captyvie ’long, and it’s my ’pinion it’s 
Miss Julee.” 

While he was spewing, Hubert noticed the 
paper sticking ou a thorn of the bush, and, draw¬ 
ing the branch down, detached it. Ilis heart 
gave a bound of delight, and he read Julia’s 
hastily-written note. It was some minutes before 
he could command his voice. When he did, it 
was to say, simply, 

“ Yes, here is a note to her brother, written 
last night,” and, placing it carefully in his 
pocket-book, he started forward on the trail, 
with renewed hope. 

Julia, meanwhile, was fearing that her strength 
would soon fail her. She shuddered to think of 
the fate that was probably before her, should she 
be unable to keep up with the Indians. To her 
great relief, a halt was made about the nliddle 
of the afternoon. The squaw having arranged 
another couch of gross, Julia sank down on it, 


too faint and weary to partake of the food that 
was offered her. 

She was roused from the deep slumber of ex¬ 
haustion, to re-mount, as she supposed, her 
horse, and continue the flight. But, instead, she 
was hurried by Matteo down the bank of the 
stream, on which they were encamped, to a 
thicket of wild plumb-trees, into which the squaw 
crept, making signs to her to follow. Matteo 
now ran back. In a few moments the dreadful 
war-whoop once more burst on Julia’s ears. But 
this time it was mingled with shouts, followed 
by the sound of fire-arms; and her heart, which 
had sunk at the first yell of the Indians, rose as 
it was answered; for she knew, from the firing, 
that friends must be near. The Indian woman, 
after listening to the sound of the conflict for a 
few moments, made a sign to Julia to remain 
quiet, and herself crept out of the thicket. But 
she had no sooner disappeared in one direction, 
than Julia started in the opposite one. Crawling 
out from the plumb branches, she found herself 
close to the water. Here, crouching down in 
the long grass, that grew rankly on the edge of 
the stream, she determined to remain concealed 
until the fight was over, resolving, should the 
Indians be successful, to attempt to escape ns 
soon as it was dark, and return on foot by the 
way which she had been brought. 

Leaving her, crouching in the grass, we must 
follow her brother and Yalcour Dupree, on the 
other trail. 


VII. 

Neither of the two young men were wanting 
in courage, endurance, or intelligence; but, un¬ 
fortunately, both were ignorant how to hunt In¬ 
dians. More than once Edward regretted that 
he had not insisted on Valcour’s remaining at. 
Lavacca, and allowing one of the men from the 
Point to take his horse. He almost made up his 
mind to return, and follow the other trail, in 
company with Wallace, in order to secure his as¬ 
sistance ; but the thought that Julia might he 
before him, with the certainty, that, if Hubert 
and Big Foot failed to find her, they would follow 
after him, kept him from doing so. 

The sun had set, and they were just thinking 
of halting for the night, when Valcour pointed 
out a slight smoke rising from behind a clump >f 
trees a little to their right. They determined 10 
ride up to it, in hopes of finding assistance 
They were halted by a sentinel, before they 
reached it, and heard with joy that General 
Felix Huston was camped just ahead, at a wain- 
hole. lie had been hunting the Indians for two 
days, and was uncertain whether the trail lie 
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had just struck was the one they had made on 
their advance, or on their retreat. He knew 
they had turned off about ten miles to the left of 
Victoria, and were probably striking for Lavacca, 
as they generally extended their raids to the sea- 
coast, unless intercepted. 

Edward and Valcour were conducted imme¬ 
diately to the general, whom they found lying at 
full length on the grass, his head resting on his 
saddle. Edward assured him that the Indians 
had left Lavacca, and having related the story of 
the massacre, and his object in following them, 
was advised to remain with the company, under 
the general’s command. 

“ To-morrow morning,” said Huston, “ we will 
push on as rapidly as possible, and, doubtless, 
will overtake them before night.” 

This appearing the most feasible plan, they 
tethered their horses, and shared the camp fare 
of the general. The next day, as he had sup¬ 
posed, they surprised the main body of the In¬ 
dians, retreating rapidly toward Plumb Creek. 
Those of our readers, who are anxious to know 
the particulars of the battle of Plum Creek, will 
find it well narrated in the History of Texas. 
We assure them, that neither that, nor the mas¬ 
sacre at Lavacca, nor carrying off of our heroine, 
are fictions of our imagination. 

Meantime to return to Julia. While she lies 
crouching in the grass, afraid to stir, her brother 
and one lover are vainly seeking her among the 
captured Indians, and the other, accompanied 
by Big Foot, is riding rapidly forward to the 
same spot, having heard the report of the guns, 
and rightly guessed what had occurred. 

Bitter indeed was Edward Le Roy’s disap¬ 
pointment, when, after a careful search, he 
failed to find Julia. Nor was it much lessened, 
when he heard from old Aggy, whom lie found 
curled up under a plum-bush, convinced that her 
hist hour was at hand, that Julia had been car¬ 
ried off on the other trail. It was indeed a com¬ 
fort to be assured she had escaped the massacre ; 
but when he thought that it might be only to die 
on the plains from exposure and exhaustion, if 
not to be brutally murdered, when her captors 
found her unable to go further, he felt that her 
recovery was almost hopeless. 

Valcour, on the other hand, ground his teeth, 
at the thought of the advantage Hubert would 
have over him, should he rescue Julia. He 
earnestly entreated Edward, therefore, to pro¬ 
cure, from amone Oen. Huston’s men, a small 
picked body, who would ride with them back to 
the point where the trails parted, and then pur¬ 
sue the other. His heart absolutely bounded 
with joy, when their conversation was inter¬ 


rupted by the arrival of Hubert and Big Foot 
without Julia. But Edward’s was horrified when 
he found that the Indians had only separated to 
avoid being followed from Lavacca, and that the 
party with the captive Julia had been tracked to 
within two hundred yards of the spot on which 
the battle had been fought. 

‘‘They have carried her off from here,” he 
said; *‘orshe has already been murdered by 
them.” 

Big Foot said nothing, but his face showed 
that he feared the worst. At length he said, 

“ They w’ant like to have murdered her, arter 
bringing of her this far, of she was able to go 
furder. It’s too dark to follow a trail now, 
and our beasts is too used up; but I’ll circle 
round the prairie, and see if I can find whar 
thcr trail starts off from this, so we kin start 
yearly in the morning. Are ye hit, stranger?” 
he said to Valcour, whose face hAd been growing 
paler and paler for the last five minutes. 

“ It’s nothing to speak of,” said the young 
man, raising his hand, which was dripping with 
blood. “I was grazed by one of their cursed 
arrows, and tied my handkerchief round it, 
but-” 

He tottered as he spoke, and would have fallen, 
but for Hubert’s arm. 

“ Lay him down, and strip up his sleeve,” 
said Big Foot ; and Hubert, having gently de¬ 
posited Valcour on the grass, proceeded, with 
Edward’s assistance, to do as he was ordered. 

“ It's nothing much,” said Big Foot, as the 
blood spouted out, when the clothing was re¬ 
moved. “ Only too much blood dreened from a 
man will kill him sometimes,” hnd putting his 
finger on the wound, he ordered the young man 
to tie a handkerchief above it. In a few mo¬ 
ments he had done it up as securely, if not as 
neatly, as a surgeon. 

“ He’ll do now, with a little sperits and water 
to fetch him to. Mr. Bert step down thar to the 
creek, and fetch up a tin of water, while I go 
and get the sperits from one ev Huston’s boys.” 

Hubert took up the cup, and ran quickly down 
to the stream, and was in the act of dipping up 
the water, when, from the opposite side of the 
creek, he heard a shriek of joy, and Julia’s voice, 
exclaiming, 

“Hubert! Hubert! don’t you know me?” 
And, rising from the grass, where she was crouch¬ 
ing, she held out her arms to him, as a child 
would have done to its mother. 

To dash through the stream, and seize her in 
his arms, was but the work cf a moment: and as, 
overcome by conflicting emotions, Julia dropped 
her head on his bosom, and sobbed hysterically, 
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the long, pent-up flood of tenderness in his heart 
burst forth, and flowed in words of passionate 
affection from bis lips. 

41 Oh, my darling 1 my darling!” he exclaimed, 

44 1 thought I had lost you forever.” Then, feel¬ 
ing her tremble, he seated her on the grass, and, 
Btill supporting her head on his bosom, smoothed 
the tangled locks back from her brow, and 
soothed her tenderly. Soon her hysterical fit 
had passed away, and she lifted her head, blush¬ 
ing as she did so; but she did not withdraw 
from his embrace, only she said, with the confi¬ 
dence of a child, 

44 1 knew you would come after me.” 

44 Come after you! I would have died.on the 
trail, if I could not have found you ! And now 
that I have found you, you shall never leave me 
again.” And, stooping over her, he printed a 
long and tender kiss upon her unresisting lips. 

44 1 don’t think I left you this time,” said 
Julia, with a smile, and a flash of her old wit. 

“ But I thank God,” she continued 44 that you 
left me Had you and Edward been at home, 
none of us would be alive now. But where is 
Ned ? I must go to him, for I know he is with 
you.” 

44 Yes, and Big Foot, too. By the way, that 
poor fellow needs water to recover him from his 
faint. I forgot all about him, and everybody else.” 

44 What? Big Foot in a faint? He is not 
wounded, is he ?” 

44 No, no! not Big Foot, but Dupre.” 

44 Valcour Dupre wounded ? Not badly, I 
hope.” I 

44 No, it’s a mere trifle. He fainted from loss j 
of blood, and I came down here to get some 
water for him ; and found the happiness of my 
life. Have I not?” he asked, timidly. 

44 Wallace would probably tell you you had 
found the torment of your life, if you asked 
him,” replied Julia. 

44 So be it. My torment shall be my happi¬ 
ness, if I only have both in my wife.” And, lift¬ 
ing her in his arms, he waded across the stream : 
then setting her down, when he had reached the 
other side, he filled the cup, just ns Big Foot, 
alarmed by his continued absence, descended 
the bank in search of him. 

44 1 thought you’d hit a trail, and forgot the 
water,” he said, ns he distinguished Hubert’s 
tall figure in the twilight. 

“I*ve found something better than a trail,” 
was the reply, in a voice that made Wallace start, 
and exclaim, 

44 What! Not Miss Julee ?” 

44 Yes! Just Miss Julee, herself,” said Julia, 
advancing as she spoke “ And you’ll never 


dare to say again that 4 I’m not the sort for 
Texas,’ Wallace.” 

44 Gee-himiny ! Yes, tliar you are, as perk ns 
ever for hll. Mister Bert’s bin a fretting of his- 
self to death ’bout ye. I knowd, ef you had 
’scaped the massacre, you’d hold out on the 
march; and so I told him, arter we found that 
thar scrap of paper you was cute enuff to stick 
up a tree for us ; but I am powerful glad to see 
ye, and that’s jest the truth.” 

But, in spite of her “ perkness,” Julia tottered 
so when she attempted to walk, that Hubert 
handed to Wallace the cup of water, and again 
taking her in his arms, he carried her to the 
tree under which Edward sat by the side of Vnl- 
cour. The latter, opening his eyes, after the 
first faintness had passed, caught sight of the 
radiantly-triumphant expression of Hubert’s face, 
as the blaze of the camp-fire fell on it. At the 
same moment, he saw Julia’s head, resting tran¬ 
quilly on his shoulder. 

14 It was worth while to get shot through the 
arm to see that,” he muttered, ironically, to him¬ 
self; and as Edward clasped his sister in his 
arms, Valcour once more sank into insensibility. 

It was Julia’s touch thnt again revived him, 
and as he felt her fingers pass gently over Ins 
forehead, and heard the tone of anxiety with 
which she inquired of Wallace whether he was 
much hurt, hope sprang up once more in his 
breast, and he determined to make the most of 
the situation. Drawing her hand to his lips, he 
pressed a faint kiss on her fingeis, and mur¬ 
mured liis pleasure at seeing her once more, de¬ 
claring he only needed her presence, and tho 
touch of her hand, to bring him to life. 

Big Foot, with the assistance of some of Gen. 
Huston’s men, soon prepared a rough shelter of 
blankets, under which Julia fell asleep, with old 
Aggy curled up at her feet. The sense of Hu¬ 
bert’s protecting presence was with her, as she 
slept, and'made her slumber as happy as that of 
a child. 

Wallace's horse, spent by his rapid night- 
march to Lavacca, had given out entirely, and 
ho and Hubert had followed the trail for the Inst 
six miles at a slow walk, which was the reason 
thnt they did not reach the battle-ground until 
the fight was over. 

VIII. 

When Julia awoke, the next morning, Hubert 
Elliott was miles away, having left the camp in 
company with one of Huston’s men, who lived 
about ten miles off, and who had pressed Ed¬ 
ward to take his sister and wounded friend to 
his house to recuperate. 
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Hubert and Wallace both Btrongly urged the 
acceptance of the invitation. 

“ Miss Julee won’t be able to ride horseback 
a7in for some time,” said Wallace. 44 She’ll find 
all the tire come upon her at wonst, and it ain’t 
guine to leave her soon ; so, ef you’s agreeable, 
we’ll jest ride over, and git some kind ev vehickle 
to haul her and the ole darkey over in. That tliar 
young chap ’ill be all right, and ef he shouldn’t, 
we kin haul him too.” 

Wallace was right, for, when Julia awoke next 
morning, she felt as if aH the fatigue of the 
whole march was concentrated in the dull langor 
that hung over her. Old Aggy had managed to 
cook a tolerable breakfast out of the supplies of 
ITuston’s company, who had dispersed at day¬ 
light, some to their homes, and some on their 
march back; and feeling unable to move, Julia 
lay all the morning on the rough couch that lmu 
been prepared for her. Valcour Dupre reclined 
at a little distance from her, pallid from the loss 
of blood, but, with the exception of the weakness 
consequent on that, and a stiffness in his wounded 
limb, which only rendered him interesting, was 
none the worse for his accident. 

That Hubert loved her he knew, but that she 
returned his love seemed doubtful; she had 
rested so calmly in his arms, the night before, 
from pure weariness and fright; and though she 
might eventually be won by Hubert, if the field 
was left clear to him, there was no danger of her 
yielding herself easily. Now was his time ; Julia 
had probably had quite enough of prairie life. 
He would speak at once to Edward, and urge 
him to return with his sister to New Orleans, 
and abandon all idea of living jn Texas. 

He accordingly spoke to Edward. 

“ You must have known, Le Roy.” he said, 
“ that nothing but love for Mademoiselle Juliet 
could have induced me to come after you. This 
is no place for her, even if you still had a home 
to carry her back to. Come, therefore, with me. 
If you wish it I will not speak of marriage to 
your sister, until she is quite recovered; but I 
cannot consent to leave her here, exposed to a 
recurrence of these horrors.” 

“Julia must decide the matter, Dupre. I 
thank you for the honor you have done her, and 
frankly tell you that I hope she will consent to 
become your wife. I shall tell her so, but I can- 
not urge her against her wishes; you know wo 
Americans do not regard marriage as you Creoles 
do: with you the parents and guardians ar- 
r u'.gc them—with us it is different. I cannot 
take Julia back to New Orleans, without letting 
her know of your offer, nnd* it rests with her to 
accept or decline it. If she accepts your hand, 


I will return with her at once, and stay until 
you are married. I am not utterly ruined yet, 
though nearly so, and I am not prepared to say 
that I shall give up living in Texas; but Julia’s 
happiness is the first object of my life.” 

Sitting beside his sister, waiting for the arrival 
of Hubert and Wallace, Edward told of Valcour 8 
offer. Valcour himself had purposely strolled to 
a little distance, to allow the opportunity, for he 
was restlessly anxious to know her decision. 

Julia heard her brother in silence. She saw 
he wished her to accept Valcour, but when Ed¬ 
ward rose and said, 44 1 shall leave the rest to 
Valcour to say, “she put out her hand to stop 
him, trembling so violently that he feared he had 
been too hasty in speaking to her. 

“There, darling, there!” he said, soothingly. 
“ Don’t tremble so; you should not have heard 
a word of this yet, had it not been necessary for 
you to decide whether wc shall go back to New 
Orleans in the vessel that lies at the Point, or 
whether Valcour shall return in it alone. He 
came out here to tell you he loved you, and to 
! ask you to he his wife. Lie still and keep quiet 
—nothing shall be done against your wishes.” 

At this moment, Wallace and Hubert unex¬ 
pectedly returned, having met a wagon, that 
they immediately pressed into their service. In 
half an hour Julia was borne leisurely and gently 
along, by four yoke of oxen; and soon fell into 
a sweet sleep, from which 6he did not wake, 
until lifted out by her brother and Hubert, nnd 
carried into the house. A motherly old lady, 
iu a cap and apron os white as snow, welcomed 
them as heartily as if they had been her best 
friends. 

They had met her son about five miles back, 
and Valcour, still feeling weak from the loss of 
blood, was easily persuaded to enter the vacant 
cart, which was the only conveyance that could 
be found to send for Julia. lie did not, there¬ 
fore, see the bright blush, and the smile with 
which Julia gave her hand to Hubert, and al¬ 
lowed him to lift her from the wagon; but Ed¬ 
ward did. Soon the old lady left them alone, 
while she hurried to welcome the others in their 
\ turn. Then Julia, putting both her arms round 
i her brother’s neck, palled his head down on the 
\ pillow where her own rested, and said, with a 

I smile nnd a blush, 

“ Ned, you can’t deceive me; you are in love 
with Fanny Ewing ; nnd this is just a fine scheme 
of yours to dispose of your little sister, and take 
J a wife yourself. I don’t love Valcour Dupre, 
and I can’t marry him.” 

Her brother kissed her, and said, mischiev- 
j ously, 
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“ But you do love Hubert Elliott, and will 
marry him, and, like a true woman, knowing 
your own weakness, you attack mine by way of 
getting the advantage of me first.’’ 

Julia did not reply directly, but, nestling close 
to him, said, in a whisper, 

“ You like him, Ned, don’t you?” 

“Who? Valcour?” he replied, smiling. “Yes, 
very much. But, since you like Hubert best, I 
believe I do too; you won’t go so far from me 
as if you married Valcour; and I believe you 
wilt be happier for that.” 

Valcour Dupre was more deeply hurt by Julia’s 
refusal than he had supposed possible. But 
his instincts, as a man of the world, led him 
to conceal the wound he had received. He always 
cherished a tenderness for her, which, while it did 
not prevent his eventually marrying a wenltby 
and beautiful Creole, was never entirely extin¬ 
guished. 

Hubert was off the next morning, before Val¬ 
cour was awake, and, when they next met, both 
were fathers of families. Valcour parted with 
Julia gracefully. On the plea of catching the 
schooner before it sailed, he took leave of her 
directly after breakfast. 

Hubert returned with his father's carriage to 
take Julia to the doctor’s house. lie brought 
such good accounts of Fanny and Mr. Ewing, 
both of whom had been carried there; that Julia 
was able to tease Edward, when he came, to her 
heart’s content, respecting his lady-love, a pro¬ 
cess which he called, “Carrying the war into 
Africa!” 

Mr. Ewing’s wound was but a scratch, and he 
and Edward were busily engaged in planning 
how best they might recover their loss, and re¬ 
build their houses. Wallace attached himself to 
Edward, vowing he would never leave him till 
Miss Julee had another house over her head, for 


she was a “ real Texyan, and no mistake; she 
could hit a picayune three times out ’n five, had 
had a bout with the Injuns, and was ready to 
begin agin with nothing but a skillet.” 

It was decided that the new houses should not 
be built on the same site as the old ones, but two 
miles lower down, where the present town of La- 
vacca stands. There was no hope of getting 
plank to build with for some months, so all hands 
set to work cutting pickets. The ladies and 
children remained at Fern Lea, with the old 
doctor, the gentlemen returning every Saturday 
night, and remaining over Sunday. In three 
weeks, Mrs. Ewing’s house was ready to receive 
her, and she removed to it, leaving Fanny, who 
was still too lame to walk, with Julia and the 
doctor. 

Hubert worked as linrd to build Edward’s 
house as though it was to be his own, and Julia 
its mistress; but he had fully determined she 
should never return to Lavncca to live. Dr. 
Elliott seconded the proposal, for he said, hav¬ 
ing once been accustomed to Julia’s presence, he 
could not give her up. It was not hard for Ed¬ 
ward to win Fanny’s consent to share his lot, and 
preside as mistress of the picket-house that wa9 
being built next door to her father’s. So it came 
about, that, when Julia next stood under the 
pecans, where she had first seen Hubert Elliott, 
she had been three weeks his wife. She was 
now on a bridal visit to Fanny and Edward, who 
had been married at the same time that she and 
Hubert were. 

Mrs. Morcton remained with her father, who 
was a widower, and gladly welcomed her and 
her children to his home; she could never be 
induced to return to Lavacca. 

All this happened, years and years ngo, be¬ 
fore Texas had become part of the United 
States. 


TRIFLES 

B 7 MBS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


A trifle, is it ? Take thou heed, 

A word, a simple look unkind, 

Will often leave a sting behind, 

And hearts thereat sore-wounded, bleed. 

Tis little things that make up life, 

Not great events; an echo slight, 

The utterance of petty spite, 

Cau stir up mountain waves of strife. 

Too oft, with careless touch, we jar 
Some gentle nature, fine-toned, sweet, 
Make all its chorda tumultuous beat, 

, Its harmony, unthinking, mar. 


E’en those we love we often grieve 
By cruel thrusts, nor ever know 
now shnrply fell the sudden blow, 

Until a like one we receive. 

Why add unto the weight of care 
Each heart groans under? Why not seek 
8oine loving, cheerful word to speak, 

And sharp reproaches, pitying, spare ? 

A trifle, is it? Take thou heed; 

Thou knowest not what deplits ’twill reach, 
Thut lightly uttered, careless sj*eech, 

What fruit may ripen from that seed. 
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BY DAISY VENTNOR. 


“What a nonsensical boy you are, Fred; I 
should be out of soundings, quite. I'm too old 
for parties. I was forty-seven last December .’* 

“ What of that? You look ten years younger 
at the least. I’m only twenty-niue, and though 
you’re my uncle, you might pass for my brother. 

I hope I may be half as handsome when I am in 
the forties.” 

They were a fine-looking pair, those Vanes, 
as they stood side by side on the hearth-rug, and 
the warm attachment existing between them was 
palpable enough, even to a casual observer. Navy 
officers, both ; with the same frank, sailor-like 
ease, mingled with much courtliness of manner— 
tall, powerful figures. But, however much alike 
the two faces were in feature and coloring, their 
expression was totally different. Fred Vane’s 
long mustache differed as much from his uncle’s 
silky, English-cut whiskers, as his careless, merry 
blue eyes did from the other’s steady, soft gray 
ones. Reginald Vane’s was a quiet face, and, put¬ 
ting jiside all its manly beauty, it was a grand 
face, because of its look of latent strength, and 
because you felt instinctively that it was a true 
face. Ilis had been rather a lonely life. I think 
that Capt. Vane would have been willing to give 
up half his large fortune to feel his mother’s 
arms around his nock again, or to see the merry 
flash of his only brother’s blue eyes. He loved 
Fred well, for his own sake; but, best of all, per¬ 
haps, for the memory of his father. They were 
very closely intimate, this uncle and nephew, 
and their tastes, in many things, were similar; 
but, in some mysterious way, Reginald Vane 
had kept his heart so true, pure, and manly, 
that the younger man often felt worn and worldly- 
wise beside him. 

Fred had been cruising in the Mediterranean, 
and his uncle in the China seas; and they had 
not met in two years, uutil now, when, being 
ordered home unexpectedly, with a long leave 
of absence, Reginald Vane went direct to his 
sister-in-law, upon landing, and there, to his 
great delight, was warmly welcomed by Lieut. 
Fred. The latter was now urging his uncle to 
go with him to a sort of muticalc, and if Reginald 
Vane confessed to the weakness of a passion of 
any sort, it was for music. 

“ My best argument for you going,” gaid Fred, 
at last, “ is that there is one woman to be pre- 
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sent whom you will like to see, Katherine St. 
Orme.” 

“Whom?” said his uncle, the peculiar name 
catching his attention. 

“ Miss St. Orme, the author of that volume of 
poems which I saw you reading before dinner. 
Her singing, too, is something worth hearing.” 

“ The woman w r ho wrote those poems ought to 
have a voice,” said the uncle. “ Some of them 
were exquisite. I don’t know when anything 
lias moved me so much as the pathos of that 
little gem, which she calls ‘ Unforgotten.’ ” 

“I haven’t read as far as that,” said Fred, 
with a shrug; “ it doesn’t do to confess it, how*- 
ever; for every line she writes is the rage in 
society just now. And lately she’s writteu music 
for her own words.” 

“ I thiuk she must be interesting,” said Regi¬ 
nald Vane, thoughtfully. 

The nephew saw he had won, and the two 
gentlemen went up stairs to dress. Reginald 
Vane particularly despised the ordinary evening 
costume, and, therefore, put on his uniform. 
He looked, notwithstanding a thread of silver 
here and there among his light curls, the very 
beau-ideal of a sailor. As I have told you, there 
was an atmosphere of old-school courtesy about 
him, that invariably pleased the few women who 
! knew him; and it surely was his own fault, or 
| that of adverse circumstances, which had kept 
him so long a bachelor. 

Fred had made an offer of introducing his 
uncle to any, or everybody, which the captain 
had quietly declined, and after a few common¬ 
places with Mrs. Clcndcning, the hostess of the 
evening, the pair drifted off in opposite direc¬ 
tions. Reginald Vane soon chanced upon an old 
navy acquaintance, nnd the two chatted together 
for half au hour. Then the singing began. At 
first it was simply execrable. It was with a sen¬ 
sation of deliverance that Vane, at last, saw a 
well-known professional artist take his position 
at the piano, and strike the opening chords of 
one of Chopins lovely impromptus. Vane stepped 
aside, into a sort of alcove, formed by a bay- 
window and a succession of curtains, where the 
light was more subdued, and where one might 
hope to listen in peace. A gentleman passed out 
as Vane went in, and he had ensconced himself 
in the corner, leaning up against the window, 
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before he discovered that a lady was standing find Fred, and ask an introductionyto Miss St. 
quite near him, evidently listening to, and en- Orme. The rooms seemed more densely crowded 


joying Chopin, for she did not move, or even 
seem to see him. So Vane gave himself up to a 
pleasing reverie, until disturbed by the rather 
noisy, not quite well-bred tones of two ladies, 
who had paused in their onward progress, near 
enough to the curtaius to be distinctly overheard. 

44 It will be the best fun imaginable to watch 
her,” Baid one, with a malicious laugh. 44 1 am 
pretty certain that Spencer Carew has not seen 
h.er since he brought his bride home. A pretty 
pill for Katherine St. Orme, is it not? No won¬ 
der that she can write such pathetic verses!” 

“ You don’t mean that he jilted her?” asked 
the other lady, eagerly. 

“ Jilted! my dear creature, it was clear as 
possible; but then I was behind the scenes, and 
knew for fact wlmt the world only guessed at. 
The Carews came home suddenly; nobody ex¬ 
pected them to appear to-night; and I fancy that 
Katherine will have a sensation before long. I 
have just dropped a hint, here and there, to one 
or two others ; I wonder how Miss St. Orme will 
get through her song to-night?” 

A sudden, stilled sound, partly between a gasp 
and a cry, drew Reginald Vane’s attention from 
this delectable gossip, which, to say the truth, 
he had listened to only because the name of St. 
Orme caught his ear. He turned hastily, and 
saw that the strange lady was staggering against 
the window, and he moved a chair toward her 
just in time to prevent her from falling. She 
did not faint, although he thought that she 
would; the hot color rushed suddenly back, 
dying even her white throat and neck, while 
Vane, in his quiet, deferential way, threw open 
the window, and admitted a sudden whiff of air. 

“Con I get you a glass of water?” he said, 
gently. 

A pair of brown eyes, with the peculiar, startled 
softness of a hunted deer’s eye, were lifted to 
his, and a low voice, with a tremble running 
through it, said, gratefully, 

“Thank you, no! The fresh air was all I 
needed; one feels half-stifled after an hour in 
these crowded rooms.” 

He was about to continue the conversation, for 
there was something irresistibly winning in her 
manner; but the gentleman who had left her, 
returned at that moment, and rising, she took 
his extended arm, and, with a graceful bow to 
Vane, passed out into the parlor. 

Vane’s curiosity had been a good deal excited 
by the snatch of ill-natured gossip he had over¬ 
heard, and, at the conclusion of the music, he 
wandered out of his hiding-place, resolving to 


than ever, and he finally caught sight of Fred bend- 
ing very devotedly over a small head, crowned 
with golden braids. Not wishing to interrupt 
the pair, he turned away; but Fred, in his turn, 
spied him, and presently was introducing Cnpt. 
Vane to Miss Percie. 

“Where have you been hiding?” said Fretk 
44 1 fancied your torture during the nninteut 
singing. My uncle, Miss Percie, is a criiic worth 
listening to upon all matters musical.” 

Meta Percie had lovely, soft eyes, and an in¬ 
nocent child’s face; and both glowed now with 
her pretty smilo as she answered, 

4 * You cannot enjoy amateur singing in gene¬ 
ral, then,” said she; 44 but one song from Miss 
St. Orme is enough to redeem the evening. Ah !” 
as a softly-played prelude stole down the room, 
“that is she, now. I wonder why her very 
touch of the keys is totally different from that of 
every one else?” 

A long, delicious note swelled out on the heated, 
perfumed air, and, for the first time that even¬ 
ing, the murmur of tongues was hushed into 
almost entire silence. Not an Italian cavatina, 
but the 44 Liebes Bitte” of Reichardt, sung as no 
other woman in New York, off the stage, could 
sing it; not only in strictly technical style, but 
with a pathos that was purely her own. 

44 Stay with me, my dnrlinsr, stay, 

And like a dream thy life shall pass away!” 

Something in the tone struck Reginald Vane 
familiarly, and as the crowd in front of him 
moved slightly, he leaned forward to see the 
singer, giving a start, and a half-uttered excla¬ 
mation, as he recognized the lady who had been 
with him in the alcove. He possessed tender¬ 
ness of feeling, almost like a woman’s, for any 
form of human pain, and his heart throbbed with 
keen pity as he remembered the cruelly-cutting 
conversation that she must have overheard. He 
had not for a moment connected the strange 
lady’s emotion with the remarks concerning Miss 
St. Orme; now he had discovered the clue to it 
all. 

“There!” said Fred, triumphantly, ns the 
song ended, and a hum of admiration went tip 
from the crowd. “ Did I say too much ? Cntne 
right along and be presented. I have already 
told her that the infliction was in store for her 
and before Reginald Vane could even open his 
lips for an objection, his impetuous nephew lmd 
hurried him up to the piano, and the brown eyes 
were looking up at him as he bowed gracefully 
before her. 

1 44 1 want to thank you for the greatest plea- 
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sure I haveyenjoycd in years,” he said, simply; J 
and the color that lit Miss St. Orme’s face os she \ 
recognized him, died away when she heard that j 
crave, true voice. I 

She looked gratified, and began to make a I 
reply, rising as she spoke. Suddenly, a voice, 
behind them both, said, 

“ That sounded like old times; surely you are 
not going to leave the instrument just yet?” 

Not six short months ago that voice had the 
power to make Katherine’s heart throb ; but now 
her most malicious enemy could not have de¬ 
tected a trace of emotion in the quiet dignity 
with which she replied, 

“ My other song is not to come before supper, 

I believe. Capt. Vane, let me make you ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. Carew.” 

“ Checkmate!” thought Vane, as he saw the 
handsome, dark eyes sink under her steady, 
slightly-contemptuou8 gaze. 

But Katherine was not permitted to leave the 
piano so easily, for her portly hostess sailed up 
ju9t then, upon the arm of the Prussian minis¬ 
ter, and that dignitary mumbled enthusiastic 
compliments in execrable English, until Kathe¬ 
rine came to his relief in very good German, 
which so enchanted the plethoric little man that 
he was in danger of bursting a blood-vessel on 
the spot. And the other men who crowded up 
began to implore, and uttered stale compliments, 
until Katherine, who hated nothing quite so 
much as an appearance of requiring to be urged, 
quietly yielded, and took her seat again. 

“Capt. Vane,” turning toward her new ac¬ 
quaintance, “ will you hand me that manuscript 
music just beside you ?” 

“ One of her own songs,” murmured somebody 
behind Vane, as he put the music on the stand. 

For the next ten minutes he was entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in the song and the singer, wondering 
what manner of woman she was, who, under 
such circumstances, could sing such words with- \ 
out failing one iota in her perfect rendering of 
both the spirit and the music of her song. 

*• Only a broken thread! 

Dropping out of life’s tangled skein, 

Soiled with anguish aud fover-paln, 

Trodden down in the careless strife. 

The hustle and weariness of life. 

Only a broken thread! 

Il t)>es, pei chance, of a happy past, 

Drifting away oil a wintry blast; 

Dreams, from a distant, golden shore, 

Kisses, one’s lips will feel no morel 

Only a broken thread! 

Far in the future’s dim expanse, 

Over the shadows the sunbeams gUnce. 

’J he broken threads we trample down 
May be the stars of a victor’s crown.” 

sang. 


It was not a handsome face. Most women would 
have scouted the idea of Katherine St. Orme’s 
pretensions to beauty. And yet, he thought, 
there were points of beauty about her; her eyes 
and brow were wonderfully fine, but the face 
was too thin aud pale; the mouth a trifle weary, 
when in repose, almost sad. She had beautiful 
hands, and her neck was like satin; the round 
dimpled shoulders lovely. But she was in min¬ 
iature style throughout, barely reaching Vane’s 
shoulder when she stood erect, and he smiled to 
see those mites of hands grasp the chords. He 
thought he read both heart and intellect in her 
face, and, resolving to know her better than as 
a mere ball-room acquaintance, he stood by her 
side until the song was finished. 

She did not disappoint him, for when she rose, 
she laid her hand within his arm, and went 
down the room with him, into the crowded hall, 
until they found a nook with two chairs to rest 
themselves in. 

They had such a pleasant talk ! About music, 
first, and then, somehow, they slipped off into 
smother vein, and the captain found himself dip¬ 
ping into metaphysics, and quoting Emerson, 
and then they got around to Stuart Mill, and the 
“Country Parson,” and heaven know9 what! 
ending with a spicy bit of American politics. 
Queer topics for a Murray Hill party. They 
don’t often offend in that way; but you must 
remember that I am talking of Katherine St. 
Orme, and that she was like no other girl under 
the sun; and, when the right influences were 
brought to bear upon her, could be witty, epi- 
gramatic, and interesting upon almost any sub¬ 
ject, and that without a particle of pedantry. 
They were actually fighting over Carlyle, whom 
Vane enjoyed, and she detested, when supper 
was announced, and thereby brought them down 
to oysters and champagne. 

After supper, however, Capt. Vane’s enjoy- 
\ ment came to an end, for Mrs. Clendcning bore 
down upon Katherine, holding tightly by the 
arm an insipid-looking English lordling, the two 
reminding Vane of a frigate under full sail with 
a tiny corvette alongside, and the sole thing left 
for him to do was to offer his hostess an arm for 
her return voyage to the drawing-room, and 
leave Katherine to her fate of being politely 
bored. Vane did his duty. After depositing 
Mrs. Clendening at her post under the chande¬ 
lier, he let Fred introduce him to three different 
girls, who rattled over the most vapid nothings 
possible, and caused him to wonder what style 
of stupidity had become the fashion in New York 
since the days when ho was a party-goer. He 
did his duty, but his quiet eyes were quick to 


Reginald Vane studied her face as she 
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discern Miss St. Orme as she made her adieux, 
and when she descended the stairs Vane was 
waiting to hand her to her carriage. 

“Not gone home yet?” she said, as she took 
bis arm, and sprang lightly and gracefully into 
the coupe; then, putting her pretty white hand 
through the open window, she said, “We must 
finish our quarrel about Carlyle some day, if you 
have time to come and spe me.” 

The light from the gas-lamp shone full upon 
him, and she saw the grave face kindle with 
pleasure. 

“ Thanks! Be very sure I shall come soon.” 

Vane made his call in due time, and that was 
the beginning of a series of other calls—of drives, 
walks, and dinners. Vane’s leave was for six 
months, and he had intended to spend part of it 
in Washington ; but the end of the second month 
found him a well-contented lingerer in New York, 
although it was then the first of June. For the 
first time in his life he had found a girl who 
could very nearly meet him on his own intel¬ 
lectual stand-point, and was yet—oh! rarest, 
sifbilest charm of all—a womanly woman. A 
dangerous something Btirred his lonely heart in 
the brief seconds when Katherine’s little hand 
touched his, were it ever in .so careless a greet¬ 
ing; and the pathos of her voice won him as 
surely as ever the fabled Lurlie of the Rhine 
beguiled the unwary boatmen of that pictur¬ 
esque river. 

And ^Catherine—what'of her? 

I have called her a genius. If not one, she 
had, at least, a versitility of talent seldom met 
with. But she had had much to bear. Her 
colorless face, and the weary droop of her curved 
lips, were the outward evidence that her twenty- 
three years had not been rose-colored ones. For 
seven years, home had been the scene of an in¬ 
cessant and pitiful persecution; for she had a 
step-mother, and I beg leave to state that step¬ 
mothers, where they are disagreeable, are an 
abominable race I So Katherine endured tem¬ 
pests, and petty pin-thrusts, which Mr. St. Orme, 
good, easy, indolent man! could never compre¬ 
hend, if they were delivered under his very nose. 
From these home-worries, too numerous for clas¬ 
sification, Katherine glided into a golden dream ; 
she loved Spencer Carew, and the world grew 
suddenly bright again. But some men’s code of 
honoris wonderfully elastic; he slipped out of 
his “scrape,” with the self-congratulation that 
his had been rather actions than words; that no 
pledges had passed between them! A wealthy 
heiress, who literally flung herself at his feet, 
was too great a temptation for Spencer Carew’s 
rather weak nature to withstand, so lie married 


Emily Walton, one summer morning, and Kathe¬ 
rine’s love died at a blow. She was not a girl to 
love after her respect was gone; and the keen 
emotion which Vane had seen her display was 
caused by the mortification of hearing the ugly 
word “jilted” applied to herself. It hurt her 
cruelly, but she met the ordeal of curious eyes 
bravely as I have told you. 

But that reception of Mrs. Clendening's left 
its impression behind, upon Katherine as well ns 
Vane. She could not forget that he had heard 
the sneering comment upon herself and Carew, 
and it was balm to her wounded pride to see 
that so distinguished a man paid her the com¬ 
pliment of seeking her society constantly. She 
enjoyed his earnest, half-argument conversa¬ 
tions, and she dearly loved to sing him into the 
land of dreams; for Katherine was a very wo¬ 
man, and knew her power instinctively, as well 
as the rest of us. 

So matters stood, when Mrs. Clendening took 
it upon herself to assist fate! She had a nephew 
whom she wished to marry. 

Leslie Lathrop was a pleasant, harmonious 
fellow, very handsome, very kindly-hearted, and 
very indolent. He was just the sort of mnn who 
would be passive in the hands of an energetic aunt, 
and glide into matrimony complacently, provided 
she would go through all the preliminaries for him. 
Now Mrs. Clendening cared not a rush for money. 
She classed our American fondness for Mammon 
among the vulgarities of the age, and, rich as 
she was, placed her wealth far below her old 
Knickerbocker blood in her scale of personal be¬ 
longings. And she adored talent—good soul! 
Let her have a literary lion to parade, and she 
was content. Katherine St. Orme was one of 
her favorites, and she had made up her mind 
that Leslie Lathrop’s house wanted just such a 
mistress, and that, (givenpropinquity, and plenty 
of summer lounging,) the match must be made 
this summer. 

So Capt. Vane began to feel vaguely annoyed, 
when he encountered Leslie, time and again, 
hanging over Katherine’B piano; and the first 
jealous pang he ever experienced, was when he 
discovered that his rival had a remarkably good 
tenor voice. 

Mrs. Clendening came over one evening, as 
usual, escorted by her obedient nephew, to set 
before Mr. and Mrs. St. Orme a plan for taking 
Katherine to some newly-discovered summer 
resort. Katherine and Vane were in animated 
discussion, in a cool corner, when they were 
thus interrupted, 

“Now, Katherine,” said Mrs. Clendening, 
good-humoredly, “Fve found just the plnce for 
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you—cool, retired; no invasion from Mrs. 
i hoddy and Co.; nice, clean house, kept by the 
husband of my old treasure, Margaret; I’m 
going to carry you off there.” 

“ Musquitoes, gnats, and stupidity,” laughed 
Katherine. 

Saucy girl! Go out and talk with Leslie on 
the balcony—your father will yield to my coax¬ 
ing for you, I’m sure.” 

Vane resolutely declined making a third in 
the party outside, and rolled his chair up to Mr. 
St. Orme; but sat where he could see Kathe¬ 
rine’s white dress in the moonlight. 

The dowagers talked animatedly on. Mrs. 
Clendening, by sheer persistence, gained her 
point of a month’s trip for Katherine ; and Vane 
discussed stocks with Mr. St. Orme, or, rather, 
he let the old gentleman talk on, while he list¬ 
ened with grave attention. 

“ Miss Katherine,” said Leslie, out on the 
balcony, at the end of a half-hour, during which 
he had been rather nettled to perceive that her 
thoughts were elsewhere. 44 Miss Katherine, if 
you. will come back from dreamland into my 
reach, I have-” 

She started, colored, and interrupted him. 

44 You must lay all vagaries on my part to the 
warmth of the evening. You have—what?” 

14 1 have undertaken what I fear may appear 
rather a singular mission,” and his languid 
voice was ruffled a little ; 44 1 saw an old friend 
of yours last night at the club, and he asked me 
to take charge of these.” He laid a small packet 
of letters on her lap as he spoke. 

Katherine looked down, astonished. Dis¬ 
tinctly, in the moonlight, she saw her own bold, 
characteristic chirography. They were her own 
letters ! All slje had overwritten to Spencer 
Carew. Her face grew cool, to the verge of con¬ 
tempt, as she took the little package in her 
hand. 

44 How considerate ! May I ask if Mr. Carew 
gave any reason for his curious way of selecting 
a messenger. It might have been as easy to 
trust to the post-office.” 

44 1 haven’t deserved that,” he said, warmly. 
44 1 know no more of the matter than if I were 
the carrier you refer to.” 

44 1 beg your pardon,” retracted she, repent¬ 
antly. 

As she moved, a photograph slipped from the 
package, and fell at his feet. Ho picked it up. 

“Pray don’t,” she said, kindly. 

His handsome face was flushed with annoy¬ 
ance. 44 Dismiss the question, Miss Katherine, 
and, in token of the renewed peace between us, 
won't you give me this trophy of war?” 


She hesitated. She did not want to give him 
anything; but, after a moment’s pause, she 
handed it back to him. 

“As you will,” she said, lightly. 44 It wns 
taken some time ago, but I doubt if 1 ever get a 
better.” 

Before she could prevent it, he had taken her 
hand with the picture, and kissed it, tenderly. 

44 Miss St. Orme,” cried a voice. A shadow 
darkened the window, and Vane’s tall figure 
appeared before Katherine so abruptly that she 
started, and drew her hand quickly away from 
Leslie. How angry she was at herself, for her 
awkwardness, three seconds after, you may im¬ 
agine ! 

44 Come and enjoy the moonlight,” she said. 

44 Thank you. I must say good-night,” an¬ 
swered Vane. 

He had seen, then. The short, half-stern sen¬ 
tence grated on her ears very unpleasantly. She 
could have beaten Leslie for choosing to bo ab¬ 
surd at such a moment. 

44 Good-night, then. Do not forget the con¬ 
cert,” she said. 

44 1 am afraid it is 4 good-by’ ns well. Unfor¬ 
tunately, since we made the engagement, (oh. 
Vane, Vane! I hope the recording angel forgave 
you !) I have found that important busiueas 
carries me to Baltimore to-morrow, and I fear 
you will be out of town when I return.” 

Katherine was proud, and this sudden de¬ 
parture gave her just dnough annoyaneg to make 
her answer, coldly, 

44 What a pity ! If you have time, pray come 
and see us in September, before you sail.” 

Leslie Lathrop, looking half amusedly on, 
wished that Katherine’s voice would take that 
impatient ring to him ! But the players in such 
a game as this are almost invariably blind bats, 
and Vane only thought he had awkwardly given 
offence, and his honest heart grew a good deal 
heavier. So he murmured something indistinct 
about “leaving a cardtook the little finger¬ 
tips in his for a second, and, with a bow to his 
rival, found his way to the door, and then down 
the avenue homeward. 

Katherine went to the sea-side, a week later, 
more irritated than she had ever been in her 
life. It was ungrateful in her, for Mrs. Clen¬ 
dening was the jolliest of chaperones, and the 
party of ten was judiciously selected. But Ka¬ 
therine was out of temper with the world in gene¬ 
ral. She had thought more about Vane since he 
went away, than she had during the time she 
saw him constantly; and she snubbed Leslie un¬ 
mercifully, because she had an instinct that he 
was the cause of her discomfort. But after ten 
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days of this sort of thing, Mrs. Clendening an¬ 
nounced, cne morning, with a meaning glance 
toward Katherine, that Spencer Carew and his 
wife were just arrived. Katherine experienced 
a sudden revulsion of feeling on the spot. She 
turned, and gave Leslie the sweetest smile she 
had bestowed upon him in a month ; and, as he 
was handing her a hot roll at the time, he, very 
naturally, wondered what benign influences 
lurked in bread and butter ! 

I do not pretend to justify Katherine for her 
conduct. But I do say that you cannot blame 
her too severely for taking pleasure in handsome 
Leslie’s attentions, when they were pointedly be¬ 
stowed in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Carew. 
She hated herself for it all the while. She told 
herself a hundred times, that she was flirting 
where she had no right to do so. There was not 
one lingering trace of affection for Carew in her 
heart, and she missed Vane, sorely. 

She got away from them all one afternoon, 
and started off for a walk on the cliffs. Down, 
two miles away, she came upon a fisherman’s i 
hut, in front of which were playing two chil¬ 
dren—a boy and girl. Katherine stopped, at¬ 
tracted by some flowers of a peculiarly bright 
blue, which the little girl was playing with. She 
was an enthusiastic lover of flowers, and no 
mean botanist, and she asked the children where 
they had found such pretty flowers ? 

The boy stared, put his finger in his mouth, 
and edged away from her.. But the little girl, 
catching a smile from the soft, brown eyes, said, 
shyly, 

“Down to the cliffs, ma’am; ’long the rocks. 
Have some?” 

“ No, I jvon’t take yours,” said Katherine, 
smiling; “but I’ll walk down, and get some my¬ 
self. Will you keep my book till I come back?” 

“’Ess,” lisped the child, with baby impor¬ 
tance, seizing the book, whose bright red covers 
pleased her eye. 

Now the cliffs pointed out were at least a mile 
distant, although, looking across at them, they 
appeared much nearer, and Katherine found that 
it was sunset when she got to them. Sure enough, 
there were the curious blue flowers hanging in 
clusters below her, but the sunset was too lovely 
to pass by; so she stood there, looking at it, the 
fresh, salt air blowing cool in her face, for some 
moments. Then, remembering that she must 
have walked three miles at the least, she be¬ 
thought her of the flowers. Katherine was a 
skillful climber; she had a steady head, and a 
light foot, else she would never have ventured 
over the edge of the cliff. The first two clusters 
ought to have contented her, but, unfortunately, 


she saw some tempting ones still further down, 
and proceeded cautiously after them. She did 
not notice that the rocks just there were green 
and slippery. When she stretched her hand out 
to grasp them, her left foot slipped on the wet 
boulder. She threw herself forward, in des¬ 
perate effort to recover her balance. One awful, 
sickening thrill of terror followed ; then the hor¬ 
rible sensation of falling—falling through space; 
then she felt her hand strike againBt water, and, 
opening her eyes, found herself upon the sand 
below 1 

She sat still on the beach, helpless and faint, 
and it was some time before she could collect her 
thoughts. But when the color came back to her 
face, and her limbs grew steady enough to sup¬ 
port her, she glanced about to see what her ex¬ 
act situation was. Above her were the cliffs. 
She shuddered as she looked up to the spot 
whence she had slipped, realizing, for the first 
time, as she stood beneath them, their height. 
In front of her was the ocean. But the sandy 
ledge on which she stood appeared to curve 
around the rocks, and suggested a way of escape. 
At any rate, there was no time to lose. So she 
walked around the base of the cliffs. Yes, she 
was right in her conjecture; the beach stretched 
out, a narrow line, connecting with the main¬ 
land. But, ae she stood calculating liow far out 
of her way it would probably carry her, her eye 
caught an ominous sight. For some hundreds 
of yards the beach was clear before her; but, 
beyond that, the tiny white caps of breakers 
were visible, each one creeping up further than 
the last. The tide was coming in! To try that 
path was certain death! 

At first, she was almost paralyzed. Then she 
rallied her senses sufficiently to return to the 
spot where she had fallen, and look for the water¬ 
line. As she had feared, Bhe saw it upon the 
rocks several feet above her head. Oh, God! 
must she perish thus; die a hundred deaths in 
sight of land? A strength, born of despair, 
seized Katherine. Just above the water-line, she 
saw a jutting corner of rock, a sort of natural 
niche that the waves had worn away; if she 
could but reach it she might be saved. She tied 
her plaid about her waist, lest it should impede 
her movements, and crawled up, step by step, 
fighting for her very life. Her little hands bled, 
torn by the Bharp rocks, but at last, faint and 
almost exhausted, she finally sank down in the 
coveted post. 

She sank down unconscious, at first. Even 
when her head grew less dizzy, she dared not 
trust herself to look below. Then she summoned 
all her resolution, and tried to think. Her best 
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chance of rescue was the children; they might 
grow tired, and come to look for her. It was 
barely possible that Leslie might have followed 
her from the house. She could hear the splash 
of the waves as they came, and she shuddered 
every time she heard it. What if she had to sit 
there all night long? What if, growing stiff in 
her cramped position, she fell down into that 
awful chasm agaiu? Then a softer, sweeter 
thought came over her; she hid her face in her 
plaid, and moaned, “Vane! Vanel oh, my dar¬ 
ling!” 

The fisherman’s children played on for a long, 
long time, very good-naturedly at first, until 
there arose a furious dispute on the subject of 
the book, which the boy worried his sister to 
give into his own possession. 

“ Me won’t,” cried the child, at last, as he 
snatched at it. 44 Me go tell daddy,” and she 
began to run down toward the shore But an 
unlucky stone lay in the toddler’s path, and she 
tripped over, falling flat on the sand. Some¬ 
body picked her up, as she began to roar, and 
said, cheerfully, 

44 Have you hurt yourself? Don’t cry !** 

44 Lady’s book!” sobbed the little one, point¬ 
ing to it, where it had fallen in a pool of water. 
The gentleman fished it out with his cane, and, 
taking it in his hand, saw on the fly-leaf, written 
in beautiful, flowing characters, 44 Katherine St. 
Orrne.” 

Just then the fisherman came up from the 
beach, dragging his nets after him. Seeing a 
gentleman, dressed in the unmistakable navy 
blue, standing talking with his children, he 
stopped. 

“ My man,” said the stranger, in a slightly 
agitated voice, 44 can you tell me what this little 
girl means by talking of a 4 book,’ and a 4 lady?’ 
I see here the name of a frieud whom I did not 
know was within miles of this place.” 

44 It must be sum’at from Holly’s hotel,” said 
the fisherman, turning to question the boy. 
Then, with an appearance of great alarm, 
44 Lord ! Tommy, you don’t mean to say that any 
one’s gone down to pick flowers on the cliff after 
sunset? Why, sir, you and me’d best go and 
see fur ourselves; the rocks be dangerous slip¬ 
pery, and the tide’s in !” 

An inarticulate exclamation of horror burst 
from Reginald Vane’s lips; then he said, with 
forced calmness, 

44 You know the yacht 4 Fearless?’ She came 
into your port this afternoon. I came aboard 
her, on my way to Newport. Go back to the 
bay, and desire Capt. Lovering to come down 
himsvlf immediately, with men and ropes, in 


case any accident has happened to the lady. 
Give him my name, Capt. Vane, and you may 
have to go to the hotel to find him.” 

44 Best let me send the boy,” said the man. 

44 1 know the cliffs.’* 

44 No,” said Vane, hastily thrusting money 
into his hand. 44 1 am a sailor, and can scale 
pretty dizzy places. Run ! No one knows what 
hangs on your speed and mine!” 

He was off, and Reginald hastened down to¬ 
ward the cliffs, with a dreadful horror at his 
heart. The summer twilight was fast deepening 
into night when he reached the spot which the 
man had pointed out. Close to the edge, look¬ 
ing down, strong man that he was, he shook 
from head to foot; then, a glad throb of exceed- 
ing joy, as, below him, he saw the crouching 
figure, wrapped in its plaid. He meant to climb 
cautiously down, but a stone loosened itself 
under his foot, and Katherine raised 1 r head. 
He felt the pebble roll, and spoke, instantly, in 
a voice husky from emotion, 

44 Katherine! don't be frightened ; courage, I 
am coming!” 

Her answering cry thrilled I 

44 Not that way 1 Oh, my God ! you don’t know 
the danger. Wait! Send for help. Don’t come 
tome! I’m not frightened now.” 

Her entreaty was of no avail. Nothing could 
have stopped him now. She could not look at 
him, as he hung, it seemed to her, in mid-air, 
swinging with cat-like agility from rock to rock. 
She hid her face again, uid prayed, in agony, 
and it seemed hours to her before she felt a clasp 
that drew her close to his wildly-beating heart. 
Then, very low- 

44 Katherine, my little onel look .up at me. 
How came you here?” 

She twined her fair, soft arms around his 
neck, she felt his tears on her face, and knew— 
oh, happy Katherine! that out of her pain, her 
life’s great joy had come to her at last. 

I think she told him all her heart as they sat 
there, and scarcely daring to move in their nar¬ 
row resting-place, with the “cruel, crawling 
foam” rising nearer and nearer. And, with the 
slight form close in his arms, he asked, half- 
fearfully, 

44 You are sure, quite sure, Katherine, that 
all these years, across which I have dared to 
look and love you, are not a barrier to you ? I 
think, dear, I shall be almost nn old man while 
you are still a young womnn? Would not hand¬ 
some Leslie be a fitter mate for you ?” 

She laughed, a little, low laugh of contentment. 

“What would you do if I said yes? Your 
heart is younger than mine now, Capt. Vane.” 
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“Say * Reginald,’ ” ho ordered, playfully. 
44 And my going away in that awkward fit of jeal¬ 
ousy worked all this miracle ? Happy mistake!” 

“No! (bend down your tall head; I can't 
reach you.) I have loved you ever since that 
night at Mrs. Clendening’s, when your grave sym¬ 
pathy for me looked out of your eyes so plainly.” 

Well, we all of us know that the old story is a 
sweet one, however it be told ; and I think that 
Vane and Katherine would have been willing to 
stay in their cramped corner even longer than 
they did ; but, in due course of time, there came 
a 44 halloo” from overhead, and nearly the whole 
party fVoni the hotel were there. 

But Katherine did not essay the rocks again, 
for Capt. Lovering had gone around the point in 
a boat, and contrived to get near enough for 
Yane, by aid of ropes, to swing Katherine’s little 
figure on board. For himself, he plunged into 
the water, and swam alongside, though Kathe- 
, rine had not gotten over her fright to watch the 
feat with any appearance of composure. 


Mrs. Clendening wept copiously over Kathe¬ 
rine’s escape, and made such a hero of Vane, 
that she was partially consoled for the failure of 
her plans regarding Leslie. Leslie himself had 
been harder hit than he was willing to admit; 
but he was too kindly hearted to really cherish 
a grudge about it; and he admitted, that, 44 for 
once, a man and woman had come together who 
were really noble enough for each other.” 

So Leslie was groomsman, when the wedding 
took place that autumn, and merry Fred danced 
the German with Meta Percie on that occasion. 
VUcre was a report that Fred and Meta meant to 
follow Capt. Vane’s example. I should not be 
surprised if it were true. 

Katherine says, laughingly, when she climbs 
her husband’s kuee, that happiness will not 
j fully complete for her until the govern¬ 
ment place Admiral Vane on the retired list, 
for then (when she has not the fear of a cruise 
before her eyes) she expects to realize what it is 
to be 44 An Old Man’s Dablinq.” 


MABEL. 

BY JENNIE JOY. 


Soitly, brightly, bathed in glory, 

Sauk the day-god in tho west. 

With hid banners flung about him. 

Like a chieftain to h ; a rest; 

One by one the stare stepped slowly, 

To their lonly watch on high, 

And the gentle, pale-browed Lunn, 
Walked majestic through the sky. 

But the shadows grew and deepened, 
’Round a low-built, vine-wreathed cot; 

’Neath whoso porch the maiden, Mabul, 
Murmured at her joyless lot; 

Heedless of the silver moonlight, 
Creeping through the tangled spray, 

Dancing, flirting, all around her, 

Like bright fairies at their play. 

Heedless of a form, and manly, 

*Ncath the drooping linden’s shade. 

Lost in love’s deep adoration, 

As he gazed upon the maid. 

He had looked on lovely women, 

In all lands beneath the sun; 

But not one had power to move him, 

Like this sud-eyed pensive one. 

Years before, ere yet bis smooth lip 
Gave a sign of man’s estate; 

He had left a wee, sweet maiden, 
Weeping at the cottage gate; 

She so small, her form on tiptoe, 

Scarce could reach for parting kiss, 

O’er tho low, white garden palimrs, 

Was that rose-lipped, blue-eyed miss. 


He was wondering if this Mabel, 

Yet remembered those sweet vows, 

Given in childhood's lisping treble, 

’Neath those drooping linden bought, 
Ever thought of wandering “Willie.” 

When the night-wind stirred the deep— 
Laid awake, as she had promised, 

Just to pray for him and weep. 

She was thinking of the future— 

The long future and it’s pain; 

Wondering if her childhood's lover, 

; Ever would come back again. 

| She had shrined the love he gave her, 

i In her bosom’s holiest urn, 

Waiting with a calm devotion, 

For the bliss of his return. 

Till slow years had come and vanished, 

’Till the hope which made them bright, 
Oft-deferred, had left a shadow, 

O’er her eyes’ transcendent light. 

Then from ’twfxt her lips red parting, 

Came this solacer of pain, 

44 Willie, darling, brown-eyed Willie I 
Surely will come back again !” 

Softly fell the silver moonlight, 

Sweet the wind sang through the boughs, 
’ But fair Mable only listened 

To the music of love’s vows; 

Only saw the glorious love-light, 

In her Willie’s earnest eves, 

Knew the pain had gone forever, 

Felt that earth was Paradise. 
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BY MISS A L 

“ I wish Miss Scrimegour was well; sbe keeps 
us all alive,” said Miss Susie Davis. “ Don't 
you think so, Mr. BadeauT” 

“ Ileally, Miss Davis, I’ve never noticed her 
much. Viewing the matter psychologically, her 
vacant place has excited more interest in my 
mind, than it ever did when filled.” 

There was a general laugh at the table of the 
large boarding-house in Twenty-third street. 

Mr. Badeau left the table, feeling that he had 
been successful, socially. 

That evening, sitting by his Cannel-coal fire, 
reading his elegant edition of Schiller, by an 
Argand burner, he heard a distant cough. It 
plagued him. lie could not read in peace. 
“ Confound it!” he muttered. “ Why can’t such 
girls take care of themselves. No flannels, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

More days—a week passed, and, “ Where is 
the schoolmistress?” Asked Mr. Badeau, of the 
landlady, whom he met on his way to the sky- 
parlor. 

“ Ill, very ill.” 

“ No doctor?” 

“No. I fancy she can’t afford one; but she 
needs one.” 

Mr. Badeau had a nephew just beginning prac¬ 
tice as a physician. “ I’ll go down-town, and 
send Dick up,” he said. “ It’ll give him ex¬ 
perience.” 

That afternoon young Dr. Dudley knocked at 
the door of the fourth floor-room. After a long 
pause, he was told to enter in a stifled voice. 

The patient lay on her pillow, her face stained 
and swollen with crying. 

“ My uncle, Mr. Badeau,” he said, “has sent 
me to see if I can be of use to you as a physician.” 

“ I am very glad to see you,” she said, frankly. 
“I beg your pardon for keeping you waiting; 
but I have been sick so long, and it seemed to 
me I was getting worse, and I could not help 
crying. Did you say Mr. Badeau had sent you 
here?’* with an accent of surprise. 

She was very ill. Many visits were necessary. 
Luxuries became necessaries—delicate food, fruit, 
cordials. 

“ My uncle is an old gentleman, past fifty,” 
said Dr. Dudley; “you must not think anything 
of letting him do all this. He has nothing else 
to do with his money. He is always kind to—” 
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I C E G R A Y. 

He stopped, rather confused. 

“ Kind to poor people, you mean to say,” 
finished Eveline. “ I’m poor enough in money, 

I cannot help myself. Will you tell him how 
grateful I am ? That if he will let me, I wall 
repay back all his kindness?” 

After a fortnight she got better. She asked 
to see Mr. Badeau. I wonder what he looks 
like? she soliloquized, the morning she had re¬ 
quested his presence. 

Staid, reserved, precise, but with an intellec¬ 
tual face, her visitor entered. He was not at all 
the man she had tried to recollect. 

“Don’t speak; don’t think of obligations. 
Miss Scrimegour,” said he, in his suave, self-con¬ 
tained manner, when she tried to thank him. 
“ If I have been the means of any good to you, 
lhat more than repays me.” 

He was a puzzle to her. She thought over it 
all day. 

“ What did he do it for?” she said. 

“ What did I do it for?” thought Mr. Badeau. 

The first day Eveline went out, as Mr. Badeau 
was about to dress for dinner, he heard her voice 
at the front door as she returned. “Is Mr. 
Badeau in ? Is Mr. Badeau in ?” and, in a second, 
she rapped at his door. 

“Confound the girl I” he muttered, hastily 
getting himself into his dressing-gown, and open¬ 
ing the door. 

“ Oh, Mr. Badeau,” said Eveline, hardly wait¬ 
ing for an invitation to enter, with eyes fall of 
tears, “ I have just found it out: This is the 
first time I have been to the school, and, of 
course, I supposed my situation was gone, and 
they told me it had been kept for me through 
your influence?” 

She had come close to him, laid her hand on 
his arm, was looking up in his face with eyes 
streaming with tears. 

Mr. Badeau felt very uncomfortable. 

“ Why, yes, Miss Scrimegour, I happen toknow 
one of the school committee, and I thought of 
you one day when I met him, and I spoke of it. 
The thing was purely accidental.” 

“Oh, Mr. Badeau! Accidental! All your 
kindness-” 

Mr. Badeau grew stiffer than eTer. “Miss 
Scrimegour, if I might—would you come in, that 
is to say, further in—and take a seat.” 
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Eveline walked in without hesitation, seated 
herself in her fwrorite okair, and poured out het 
impetuous: heart, Mr, BAdeau sitting. upright 
and ceremonieue on ^etraighi-bacfaediichair op¬ 
posite. At first he tookjalaHa leAt dhe‘<u^peeed 
his kindness personal; to herself, but h* bas soon 
gestured on. tbatMpoint, and listened quietly, 

^ His fastidiousness was a little offended by her 
qoming to his rooqa MmoveseFvddlyvandJAhHn'he 
began to wonder when she intended Ho go aw ttf: 
“Can't the girl remember I've got to. dreed for 
dinner?”, ; 

“I owe everything .to ,yen,” ahei crtrtoltDded. 

“ What shonld I have done whom I get well ? 1 
have no friends here; my home is far away, 
and I’ve few friends there. Where could Ihav* 
turned? Whatcap l-do toprovemyjgratitude?” 

“Get well and strong as, soon as you cab, V 
was the reply, with a polite bow. V That>i6 the 
very best thing you can do,” m 

“ I should call him a prig, if he had nbt done 
so much for me,” murmured Eveline^ aa shO 
walked up stairs. , • ^ ! f 

“Deuced pretty girl," soliloquized Mr. Bn* 
deau. “ Nqti when ata erred,, thought *B deter 
could bear women whan they snivek' How did 
I coma to do it though, that's the question V ' 

Hq could not avoid thinkiUgef hern^Sha bHgan 
to haunt his drew*? astWtll as hist dajodslonsi 
Unhooks no jongeeinterested him. iThelettters 
faded fropijthe luxurious.page, and hot facnvosA 
before him. “ Am l in love* and at my age,' fbv 
the first time too?” he said40 himself. TesMto 
Ytjut in love*—hq could no* dAny it, , i * 

Tie was a brave man, however, and did not 
flinch* He wpqld put all oil the hazard of a die. 
He well knew how little he could ;ex]fect fhW 
ypung and beautiful girl to return bis nffccHAn. 
Vet there was a chance. Women as young afitf 
lovely had married men as cM As himfcfclf. He 
could, at least* try.. Be chose for the oeeAs^ 
an evening when theptwefre walking homA to¬ 
gether, from a concert. .! . i *' ' 

Eveline listened in >:unqualified amassment. 
She had never imagined ttym! Bhs had'devoted 
herpelf tp him, studying bis whims, seeking"to 
win him pnt/Of himself, listening always when be 
spoke* becqpse to;bad, as it were, saved her life, 
becaqppehe,pwarli everything to him. vt* 1 •[ 
She looked aside at him, * w And'heloves me,” 
she said* “ I have, I*fear, misled him,*' She 
noted his trembling lips and working faoe. “ He 
will eufer soif he is, dksappoidted in this! And 
I can make Mmrhappy! If he will prise th# 
gift, he must hate U. nAnd Inky love, too, for 
without that ha wDtlld^md -cbre for tbeethe>, M ' 
thought the loyal, warm heart. I i 

You LX1V.—9. 


No idea of sacrifice I She never thought of 
their difference in years. “l ate glad;” she 
said, “ thafc 1 nth such as be values P* 

'All thirtlftfeebe was walking 6n silently. Now 
she leaked up IgtiH, and at that look Mr. Ba- 
dehu steppod lnto abewtwbld^that “new world 
which is the old.^ J ' ■ “ 

' Of efctttwt?, there%ereefin^ratolntlonsAbd Jests. 
Eveline was eonstdOred to have dbti£ Hurpris- 
ta^Pf well," fo^^r: Bkdeau’s circumstances 
were comfortable, and fils' position unexception¬ 
able; but she admitted no idea of cb&iefccension 
into-mind.’ ‘B^ lboied ht'lt^rseff 'tn her 
opulent beauty, her radiant health, and fell (hat 
sbe^Wks^ftbSAlh fiefself. '' 

Mr. Badeau was pathettb in hiA ! ingenuity to 
plens^fler. HA’Watf a totne 1 of knowledge, but 
had'uot'the*hrtbit t>f'exprfe8sloh( : 8t>‘ be WAs some¬ 
times clumsy in conversation OvOn when alone 
With hAr. r BAl EvAiiAe'WAs^uick to devipe, 4 and 
with heft*; felfting 6n aWw stool at his feel, look- 
; fhjj itptii Wsfiide, fielding hilU ^rit^ hints/ half¬ 
words, and, above all, sympathy, Thomas Ba- 
ftertu pasfeed tfbme tif’hia'hhpbi&slt hours, Eh® 
was prmtd of fils prittrefieb, and, touched *with 
his hungry need of her, andha^ q firm determl- 
titiVrOnSo ^ve’frtis aftbOtibA’in refurn. 

Whnt pi dosahi Tittle excursions tliey made up, 
flsthe sprTng-tlttie Advanced—qff!lo where thq 
dogwood bldb-d doVfh in the'VqbcIs of Lcpig 
Island, thirfietbd -With anemones n9 thick As ever 
IthttitW CampbgAa 1 . ATI thxngp of hope and pro¬ 
mise’had a tale to Whisper to Mr. Hnde^u. He 
wns freb of the guild now. Generally/.youth 
onl^ daft go in and out of that domain of plea¬ 
sure, but tiow the Way Was opened also to hjm>, 
wi^ Wftij nd longer young'. ' 

Xd there tete-a-tete parties, fer .Eveline was 
more khy how. ‘Mr. ^adbau'a qephew, Dr. Dud¬ 
ley was ahndst alWa^s wilh them, and one or two 
ofhe’rs, not to make him Monsieur^lc Trop. 

T hhve Said nothing about ir.^Dudlcy elpce he 
left Eveline's sick-room ; but j^ll winter he had 
shateddn the gayctftsnfBvefjne and"her friends; 
rndtfdfl, 1 heed One of the most important person¬ 
ages in them—Tfv&y; talkative, npver abashed. 
No* was 1 id valuable with his ever-present 
fact—the fhellify With which everything yielded 
tb bith^'tlnd h4 became a part of ^vcline's life 
more than ever before. ti ► 

?he was gle’dd^r than she hqd^^»|^ptcd in 
beini planned f<?r| watched over) guo^ed os 
pomething’preclousji'ke otjlier girls. Heretofore 
she had led rather a combative life, though her 
gay, strong spiHFh^d' tbled her over rocky 
places. HoW easily her head dropped on the 
pillow bfluxury And dffeetion! ‘ J 
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Thomas Badeau was only a man, after all. He 
had one great fault—he was of a jealous na¬ 
ture. All at onoe, this jealousy was aroused. A 
picnic had been planned for the ynoraew. Before 
she said good-night, Eveline pressed close to 
him, and whispered to himto manage not to let 
Dr. Dudley go with them the next day. 

“WhatI Dick not gel” he exclaimed. <vl 
thought you always liked him along." 

“ Well, I do generally, but nut always, net to¬ 
morrow/* replied Evpliae. 

“ Why not?** I . 

“ Oh, no reason If l just don't He jekiea so, 
and-Tf—” 1 

“Does he annoy you? He doesn’t mean it. 
I’ll speak to him about it" 

“Oh, no, no! I don’t mean that; hut— 
I’ve just taken a fancy that I don't want him. 
Ho needn’t always go." 

“ I don’t think we’ll do hsjf so well without 
him. I’m afraid you’ll miss him,” said Badeau. 
“ However, if you oan do with enly me, for a 
gallant-” 

He bent down to look in her face for the shy 
smile he expected; but she wouldn’t raise her 
eyes. 

They parted for the night* but Mr. Badeau 
was left with an uneasy impression, a wonder. 

But this wonder, this,questioning grew. Days 
passed on, and they took shapes unto themselves. 

I suppose he acted like *11 jealous men—no 
weaker, no more irritable, no more uqjUBt. 
Once he had said that with him the first mo¬ 
ment of suspicion would see the fond drop¬ 
ping of all hopes, all efforts; but no w Jh* watched 
Eveline and his nephew, eager, keen, almost like 
a spy. He laid plans to entrap them. Once he 
heard their voices in the parlor, as he came 
through the hall, and he listened at the closed 
door, with bowed head and glaring eyes. Then 
he started. “ God have mercy! I’m getting to 
be an eaves-dropper,” he said, and he groped 
weakly up stairs. 

Eveline grew feverish, restless, impatient. 
Sometimes she cried for hours in her own 'room, 
but she never fkltered before a human qye. 

Summer’s hot foot was on the hills. It had 
been Mr. Badeau’s idea to form a party for a 
summer sojourn of nice people, each having a 
speciality. They were to have a cottage on some 
tawny sands, pnd all the eating and work in an¬ 
other nearly, to remove sordid cafes,and needs, 
and, after a summer idyl of red-barred sunsets, 
reflected in glassy pools, and 

• Tender currUg line* of cream? ■pray,” 
they were to be married in September. 

“I must settle about this soon,” said he to 


Eveline, one day, “ and I must know if you really 
like the plan ot not; It Was devised for your 
pleasure, and every little addition made that 
could be thought ef. I was only too glad to do 
it, and yet i have been aH along at a loss to 
know if you wish it carried out. You don’t 
eater into it with much enthusiasm. Bhall I go i 
on or not?” i 

“I am afraid we should get tired of each 
other,” said Eveline. 

“I beg yeur parden/' returned Mr. Badeau, 
curtly, “ that is not an answer to my question.” 

‘'Oh! it is yes or no, then, is it?” said Eve- 
Kne, hastily. Her eye sparkled. “ He need not 
be cross to me,” she thought. “I am doing my 
best.” 

“Both are words'easily said,” answered Mr. 
Badeau, in his Coldest toned. 

“Yes, words easily said,” returned Eveline, 
falling into an uneasy reverie. Then she half- 
reached out her a#ms. I bdlieve she would have 
thrown them round Mr. Badeau’s neck, if he had 
looked like anything but cast-iron at that mo¬ 
ment. 

“ lira. Sherman has invited me to go to Sara¬ 
toga with her for a little while,” resumed she.' 

“ Perhaps that will be enough. You know I am 
used to Spending hot weather in town. I am 
sorry to interfere with any plans.” 

“There is no obeaskHTfor regret/’ said Mr. 
Badeau, loftily. “ I am only glad I have said 
nothing definite to anybody. I was on the point 
of inviting my nepbSut this morning.” 

“ I thought you bid invited him,” Baid Eve-' 
Hne. 

“ No. He was talking this morning about a 
trip to the Adrlondacks.” 

Eveline looked thoughtfully out of the window. 

“ Well, suppose you- Could yon give me a 

day to think about this party? Suppose you 
don’t make up your mind quite yet.” 

“ Suit yourself, and that will suit me best,” 
said Mr. Badeau, bowing stiffly. “ It seems to 
need a ponderous amount of consideration/’ he 
concluded, SarcastidaHy. 

“ Dr. Dudley shall go to tbo Adriondaeks, and 
we will ge to the seashore/’ was Eveline's con- 
clafldon, hs she walked up stairs. But all her 
plans were rendered useless, by Mr. Badeddt 
climbing tt> Dudley's sixth-floor the next day, 
and inviting him to go to the sea-side for the 
summer. 

“ Thank you I thank yon, uncle ! M Baid Dick, 
oolering, and looking off over the roofs snd 
ohlmnies; “ but I have about made np my mind 
to go Ashing m the Saranack lakes. In fact*J*ve 
promised te go.” 
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All Mr. Badeau’s jealousy flashed up. He 
lost control of himself. Here was proof that Dir. 
Dudley loved Eveline, and wan afraid to trust 
himself with her. And Eveline? Did she not 
show the same fear? 

He broke eut. 1 ' 

“ It is time that this Should atop,’*' he cried, 
hoarsely. “ If has gene on long enough. You 
have driven me nearly erazy, you twow” 

“What on earth do you meam?” 

“ You know well enough What I mean. If she 
loves you, take her. I don’t want her then. 
But don't think yen aim deceiving me. Fire eOfcn 
it all along.” 

“ If you refer to the lady you expeot to 
marry-” * " 

«I do refer,” said Mr. Badeau, mimioking 
his manner* “ te the lady I dld expeel to manry. 
Oh, God forgiveyoo.” 

“ Uncle, neither I nor she have ever spoken a 
Word, or given a look- There is nothing—abso¬ 
lutely nothing !*' . 

“ Have 1 imagined' all this the*?’* 

“ I don’t know what you mean by all this. If 
Miss Eveline has any such feeling as you attri¬ 
bute to her, I do not know It.” 

“ What made you reftise te be of the summer- 
oarty, then ?” ; j ■ *. 

“ I had my own reasons*” said Dudley, look- 
tig away. 

“ What made her do the same, when she 
thought you were to be one?” 

“Didthe?” exclaimed Dudley, and his free 
dt up in spite of himself. 

.Badeau groaned. 

“ Uncle, uncle 1” said Dudley, hastily coming 
over to the old man* “Youmafcetob much of 
all this, whatever you call it. We are both loyal 
to you. Wait six months* and see if you do not 
say so.” 

“We both?” repeated Mr. Badeau, bitterly. 
“ And; one will go east, and one wiH go west, and 
so you will ooaquer your foeUngfc, and, in six 
months, all will be smooth wgain. Yon are veiy 
kind!!’ . . . 

Dick Dudley was silent. Mr. Badeau dropped 
into a chair, and sat there, looking very gravo 
and weak. 

His mind was made up. He bad begun with 
jealousy—he had met certainty. He was a brave 
man, as we have said; and now that he knew thu 
truth, he_apt*d like * hero* Hagave up Eveline. 

Six months afterward, Evelina eat alone, think¬ 
ing, with the summer’s pomp and the summer's 
love-making all behind her* She did not look 
so sunny and tranquil ae might have been ex¬ 
pected, considering She was Soon to marry Dr. 


Dudley: Many things in him had disappointed 
her—a little bluster, a lack of delicacy, above 
all, of consideration fbr her. “ That old-fash¬ 
ioned, painstaking manner, you were used to 
With tny unCle,” he had once said, “ is out of 
date nOw!” 8hC bad never forgotten the words. 
And the mouth that spoke them was—was thin, 
send, sometimes, she thought, cruel-looklng. 

But the Old brightness woke up when Dudley 
came in with a magnificent present. The * k ropes 
of pearls,” that D* Israeli describes Lothair pre¬ 
senting to his inamorata, were, shall I say imi¬ 
tated ? Not that, exactly, but reflected, in this 
superb necklace. It was a moonlight reflection, 
most elegant and charming. 

“These for me!” exclaimed Eveline, spring¬ 
ing np. “Oh, Dick! how did you get them? 
They must be immensely valuable.” 

“Weil, you’ll find it out in the end, and I 
don’t know why I should keep It from you ? My 
uncle gave them to me for my bridal gift to you. 
Handsome in him, wasn’t it?” 

Eveline admired them—examined them. She 
looked op in the bright, shallow fhee of hef be¬ 
trothed, then down at the gems. All at once, it 
seemed to her, she saw there the lirlstfVil love 
that so often, earlier in the year, she had beheld 
in anfotherfhee. She thought of his wrecked, 
disappointed'life: * His need of her had always 
been the strongest [qrar of her love. And the 
souiftil, gentle radiance Of the pearls, by some 
subtle affinity, recalled hfd fond love of her. 

She started up, never heeding Dick. “ I must 
—d wfll go to him,” she cried. “ I will tell 
him!” But, before she reached the door, she 
hesitated. What could she tell him ? She could 
not swear continued love. Many a man, a good 
man, oould, and keep his oath; bnt a good wo¬ 
man cannot begin with a lie. Only she frit now, 
that, in fancying she loved Dick, she had been 
mistaken. She had thought him, at first, as 
tender-hearted, as true as his uncle, With the ad¬ 
ditional advantage Of youth. NCW She realized 
that she had made to herself a false idol. 

Shefinally went up stairs with tho pearls in 
her hands; 1 

“ He told jrou then,” said Mr. Badeau, look¬ 
ing at her with a little sneer in his face. It was 
habituSl now. 1 It Seemed like a sneer at himself 
at haying expected anything good from the crea¬ 
tures around him. He was colder than ever, 
and two disdainful to be angry. 

“I made hito tell me,” answered Eveline. 
“ Of course I knew he had no money to buy such 
things. And you, 1 know—you ” 

“ Yes, I meant them for—I bought them for—” 
and he too stopped. 
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SUNSET COMPLETENESS. 


“ You are so kind, so generous, said Eveline, you most of, ally But if-—if you could'—even 
44 bo good to me.” now 


Mr. Badeau waved Jus hpnd feebly. 

He looked very old that night* shrunken, 
epiidtless, like an old, maw who hod done with 
love, and hope, and ardor. Eveline looked down 
upon him as she stood by his , chair* then sud¬ 
denly seated herself on his kn$e, put her sof^ 
white arms around bin neck, and kbfl?d him. , 
“Stoplsfopl” exclaimed Mr. Badeau, posh-, 
ing her roughly away. *; What do you thinly I am 
made of, girl? I)o you think I am not human ?” 

Eveline stood up, frightened, while he walked 
the room in,|BXpitomen,t. 

“ How much you did. lore me!” said she, at 
length, in.a low[voic;e. , 

“Didl” said Bodeap, stopping hy her side. 

“ But go, cliild-pgol” , r 

44 Did yoy lo^e ( w»e as much as he does ?!’ con¬ 
tinued Eveline, half to hetpelf. 

Mr. Badeau smiled bitterly., 44 Yes, certainly, 
os much. But you lope him,]'’ • 

44 Love him 1” repeated she,, mechanically. 
Then phe w^ked to the dour* gravely and. ab¬ 
stractedly,. ^hen she suddenly turned, looked 
excitedly at Mr. B&deau, ran, back, (and threw 
the pearls on the table beside him*. 

44 1 will not lake tkein,” she cried. , f 4 J will 
never have theft* unless f 0 * 1 giYMhem 
yourself.” * . , , , , t- t 

44 Eveline, child l What do you mean ? They 
are not my present, t Dick Dudley gave them to 
you. Where he got them is ao matter, If you 
return them, it must be to him. But pthy should 
you do that?’’ i , , , 

44 Because—because I will not -have them, 
except from the one I love, and r I did not 
know before whom 1 loved, I know no.w,” and 
she sunk down on a foot-stool, and hid her, 
face. 

Mr. Badeau* a cheek dusked scarlet. He,stood 
in perplexity. , 

44 1 do not understand you,E valine, Speak 
plainer.’* 

44 1 cannot say any mere.; I have been wrong, 
blind, silly. I have injured two people, buK 

^ _ i_ 

S U N a E T C 0 M 


44 1 am slow* perhaps,” said Mr. Badeau. 44 1 
am getting qld, it is plain, . A younger man, per¬ 
haps, would- Eveline, is it possible you mean 

me to understand that you love me now?” 

“Yesl yea 1” faltered Eveline. 

But Mr, Badeau stood still. 44 These sudden 
changes—I do pot understand them.” 

44 It is not aaddep,, or not as .sadden as you 
thinh* only h did noil know it/ till I came up 
hare.” . : u I. » *» 

44 You are not tri&ng wBhi ?” 

44 Do you think I would?” asked Eveline, re¬ 
proachfully.; f . t 

44 1 don’t understand it at all,” said Mr. Bft~ 
deau, 44 and—and I can’t bear nrpebisaonei of. it,” 
he added, a» ht put.his headte hdaheart* 

44 Then,” said Eveline, he*. fa* covered with, 
blushes, - 44 then I must ask you to forgive me at 
once, and let me love you* if you can, with my 
whole heart. And if you can,” she continued, 
rising, “yon need tfsdy’tnke these pearls, and 
give them back to me as,your present, to your 
bride*” / • < 

For a fhll minute/Mr. Badeau regarded her, 
and then opened his asms, 

A half hour thereafter they were both laugh¬ 
ing heartily, Us he threw the pearl necklace over 
her neck, saying, 

M Now, isn’t.this coni, to lake Another man’s 
gems, and deck my bride With them \ 

. 44 He won’t wput them any more,*’ relumed 
Eveline, saucily. - 

44 But you must give them bask to him,” he 
said. . r ’ 

. 44 Well, he’U,return them to yeui’* 

44 Possibly*” 

“ Ybuil soel ' I’ll hovt themyet. If I didn’t 

think so, I wouldn’t- There 1 how easily 

yon are teased?”' 

Eveline waa right. She kept the 44 Ropes of 
Pearls,” and Mr, Thomas Badeay no longer sat at 
life’s feast,as one who. 

44 Had se*n the wine flowing hy himself untaated— 

! HeardtSwmafac,end yet mfaardthe tenet* 4 . T 

P LET E NESS.. 


I rr.iNo me dowii Jfi the'Ctorer, J ’ 

Fbr Um shadows am many*toddt«t\ 

And I wantto ponder over i , 

What puwBlee me, ere I sleep. 

But th* Mrdt in the poplars sing madly, 

And a laugh with the aouth wind's blown, 


And fMfc fed and ^rhite Moord ttexws 
Nothbig wMUat nae alone 1 

fhn one think Siebfh foVe’a eyes adoring f 
Ponder 'mMS mtHfadivtoet 
Linger for Wrighlcgfamfe adoring, 

While sipping Falemian wine 7 
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• ONLY THE MUSI <j-TEACHER. 


BT Mart W. GADKLL, 


“ Only the mus^c-teacher,” said Mabel Aina* 
lie, in reply to an inquiry from her. companion, 
as the door-bell rang. 

She sat utc-n-Utc with Bussell Sydney, a hand¬ 
some, high-bred, wealthy young man, on whom 
the haughty belle turned her eyes with a soft¬ 
ened lustre. 

“ The music-teacher 1 Are you taking lessons, 
Miss Ainslie ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she replied, 41 and this is my hour. 
If you have nothing special to do, however, you 
may stay here and look over the pictures, and 
read till I return. I generally get tired, , and 
wind up my lesson in about half an hour.” 

“I love musio so well that I would gladly 
Stay, even, to hear you practice,” he replied. 

“Very well, but you must stop your ears 
when I come to the scales,” said Mabel, laugh¬ 
ingly, as she left the.room. 

Russell Sydney admired Mabel’s beauty and 
elegance, with sufficient warmth, to have bis sen¬ 
timents for hpr kindled into love, if no adverse 
, fates interfered ; and his regard had now reached 
a critical point, af. which the scale must socga be 
turned, listened eagerly for the sound of her 
voice, for music formed so important an element 
in his existenoa, that he wished the woman whom 
he might choose should possess a fine voice. 
Mahers, however, disappointed him. It was r 
correct, but cold and lifeless. The electric spark 
did not glow in its tones.. 

But ere long another voice broke on the air, 
so warm, so full of sympathy, and of oiry^ ex¬ 
quisite sweetness, that he felt himself carried 
irresistibly alopg in the tide of melody. Ih* 
aopg was Goqnod’s delicious “ FruhKngsUed*” 
(Spring song.) and os the singer went on, it 
seemed to Sydney that he could see the fragrant 
green and tender violets springing around him. 
Suow.and sleet lay on the ground. The wintry 
breeze sighed through the bare trees; but all; 
this passed from his consciousness, in the bright 
vision of spring, which this beautiful voice called 
up. He drew a long breath of regret when tho 
song come to a. close; but when Mabel repeated 
it after her teAcher, although she did so very; 
well, as for as the execution was concerned, yet 
the spell was broken—the snow, sleet, and wintry 
wind werq no longer conjured away. 

44 Whsisycpr teacher?” asked Sydney, eagerly, \ 


! when Mabel returned. “ As the Mohammedans 
; say of the angel Israfel, * Her heart-strings are 
I a lute, and she has the greatest voice of all God’s 
i creatures.’ ” 

Utah young map, to speak thus to one woman 
; in unreserved praise of another. But Sydney 
! was free from envy and jealousy himself, and 
} knew notrthe shoals on which he was touching. 

“ She is Miss Alice Leslie,” said Mabel, coldly. 
44 She is quite a good teacher, l think, which is 
very fortunate for her, in her reduced, circum¬ 
stances.” 

44 Is her music all lipr livelihood?” asked Syd¬ 
ney. 

“Yea) She is on orphan, and has a little bro¬ 
ther and sister dependent on her. Her father 
was a dissipated man, and made a complete 
wreck of his property but, fortunately, gave 
this girl some advantages of education, before lie 
totally squandered lijs estate.'' , 

Russell Sydney seemed disposed 4 o question 
Mabel further, about the young music-teacher; 
but her replies;were so brief, that* after awhile, 
hq could not avoid seeing?that,-the topic was uu- 
woiooma, and so dropped iL 

Some* weeks after this conversation, Mabel 
gave a music a V soixpe. 

44 1 don’t wish to have Miss Leslie here at all,” 
said she to her mother; 44 but no one else plays 
my, accompaniments so well. .But, remember, 
mother, I do not wish her asked to sipg^V 

\Vheu the guests were all assembled, there was 
one who looked Btrange. amongst the gay com¬ 
pany, a young woman dressed with lady-like re¬ 
finement!, hat perfect simplicity; th/Sfftme lit up 
by clear,, gray eyes, and shaded by .waving black 
hair, that rippled on her temples. 

The first song M & ble sang was Scbpbferf’s Gon¬ 
dola Song, one in which the effect of the song is 
greatly heightened by tl»e well'd* rich beauty of 
the accompaniment.,; So exquisitely did Alice 
Leslie render all the-gradations in this accom¬ 
paniment, that the majority of the hearers list¬ 
ened more eagerly to thislhnn tp the song, and 
after Matyd had finished, singing, a lady stand¬ 
ing near begged Alice to sing, adding* that one 
who accompanied the singing of, others, so beau¬ 
tifully, must, surely sing well herself. This re¬ 
quest being seconded by a large circle, Mabci 
and her mother were forced to let Alice comply. 
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ONLY THE MUSIC-TEACHER. 


Russell Sydney was one of the circle of list¬ 
eners, and he reveled in a sea of delight as she 
sang. Her repertoire suited his taste admirably. 
Leaving the beaten track 6f opera selections, Aim 
sang detached songs and ballads by Gounod, 
Abt, and Kucken. When she arose, hfe’lett her 
to a seat, and entered into conversation with 
her. Poor Alice had had a weary lot. fehe Jifid 
to buffet with the world for a scanty living, ati<l 
now, when she feet wkh this high-bred man, 
who treated her with a courtesy as deferential is 
if she had been a queen, And who listened with 
interest to every word She spoke, it wds as 
though a pilgrim, walking through Arid sands, 
had suddenly come on a clump of J>aims and a 
sparkling spring; 

Never had Mabel'S beantyehoOe With a brighter 
lustre than on this night; but her hadghty, jeal¬ 
ous heart chafed, as she saw Sydney bending 
over Alice, in long and earnest conversation. 
She resolved that never again should he see 
Alice, if she could prevent it, in which r cose she 
felt sure that her own attractions ootdd speedily 
eradicate any impression the insignificant music- 
teacher might have made on him. 

But fate defies all hunian calculations. Not 
long afterward, Mabel went to a concert, with a 
party of Irlends, Sydney beihg of the number. 
Who should enter, and take the seats in ftront of 
them, but Alice and a lady fHend, who had 
brought her thithCr, knowing her passionate lO^e 
for music. Alice was sufficiently tieoV for Syd¬ 
ney to readily enter Into conversatiotf With her, 
and, gradually, he transferred his attentions 
almost entirely to her, os the concert went on, 
and he found that no one in his party could eWtcr 
into it. with the keen delight and subtle appre¬ 
ciation that Alice showed. Her beahtiful eyes 
kindled, her cheeks glowed, her breath came 
quick and short. There was a greater beauty in 
her face, for the time, than fn MabeFs. She 
and Sydney enjoyed, with kindred rapture,' 
Beethovbn’s immortal seventh symphony, filled 
with such unearthly, mysterious beauty that it 
sounded like angels talking together. They en¬ 
tered, with keenest enjoyment, into each note of 
Mendelsohn’s wonderful M Capricclo Brilliant,” 
into the heavenly, sweet Kreuzer Sonata, and all 
the selections from the grand masteri. ’ Seldom 
were two persons gifted with a finer musical In¬ 
tuition. The concert had but one aTldy to them, 
which was that it must come to a Close. To 
Mabel, the close was a relief. ■ Her jealousy and 
chagrin had so mastered her as to make her 
forget common good^breeding. She threw scorn¬ 
ful glances on Alice, and whispered derisive re¬ 
marks on her dress and appearance. Sydney 


could not help overhearing some of these, and 
they had the effect of making him more deffer- 
ential and attentive to Alice than he was before; 
and he Wondered how.becould ever have thought 
Mabel so beautiful, when her expression was sc 
haughty and arrogant. 

That ni^ht two different pictures might have 
been seen. One wiW of a young girl, ‘silfiWg in 
a chamber, fell of every appliance df luxury. 
Her elegant opera-cloak wnS thrown carelessly 
tfewn, her jewels scattered over her toilet-table, 

1 AS she Sat musing, with a look of deep uftro*. 
and bitterness. The other picture was of a jrounj 
girl, in a plain little attic-room, whose surround¬ 
ings wefe of the humblest sbrt; hut bef face was 
filled with a dreamy joy. Shi had been lifted 
from hei* narrow, daily life, into an atmosphere 
of wondrous brightness, Into a lovely fairy-land. 

' Though she had to go forth again, next day, to 
struggle for her bread, she carried some bright 
memories that, fof the time, raised her out of the 
Bust and turmoil. Bcatrtiftil strains of melody,, 
and kindly tones of voice, still rang through her 
brain. 

So, for weeks, Ae wentbrnvety and hopefelly 
about her work. But at length, a day came 
when she conld no longer go. She had never 
been very strong, physically, and exposure to the 
weather, and itfSufficient food and clothing com¬ 
menced to 4(ett oh her frame. She struggled 
bravely against the Inroads of sickness, but, at 
length, she had to yield and‘lie* pWwtmte. It 
wrung herhehrt to see Ihe 'liftflb bby and gif!, 
who were dependetit 6n her efl&l-fs. They did 
all that childish cafe and skill Were capable of, 
but thoughts of them increased her malady, for 
the terriblb ideh would firtsh over her, that she 
might die and leave them destitute. 

Tn the first stages of Alice's illness, she had 
vtrilten, With tremulous fingers, to ail her em- 
ployefi (and they were not many, hi this great 
,, ‘e4ty f ^ere there wds So much cotttpWition,y and 
fttid explained the reason why she temporarily 
discontinued her instructions, but assured them 
that she would be at her post as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. When she commenced a note to Mabel, 
she paused, for Mabel's rudeness had been snch 
that-she recoiled from holding any communica¬ 
tion With her. When she looked at her little 
brother and sister, however, she compelled her¬ 
self to pnt aside her pride and write. 

Baring her illness, Sydney asked Mabel seve¬ 
ral times, “Where is your teacheT? She seems 
• never to come here now." Every time he asked, 
> Mabel made the same reply—she was fortified In 
her resolve never to have ABcb thefe again. 

It was in the first flush of spfhtg, when Alice 
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crept forth from her sick-room. A faint hint 
and whisper of the coming sweetness and bloom 
lurked in the air. Still weak and faint, her 
strong resolve bore her qp, ns she wended her 
way along. Beside the necessity there was for 
her to gain their daily bread, she had to work too 
for the past, as her illness had brought her into 
debit She was not able to give lessons that day, 
^ but wished to fix on the hoars for fhture lessons. 

* At the first house to which she went, hor. reaepn 

} tion was discouraging. The young lady either 
was, or fancied herself, too delicate to prosecute 
the study of singing. It gavp her a sore throat, 
ktshe said, so she had concluded to stop her ,lef" 
▼sons. At the next place Alice wag Qtartled to 
•observe, that the whole house was shut up, and 
•looked silent and gloomy as a tomb. After ring- 
,--|ing repeatedly, a servant capne forth from the 
» alley, and informed her that scarlet fever had 


t 


broken out on that street, and that her mistress 


\ had gone away with all the children, to stay, 

■ she did not know how long. Alice had had four 
^pupils in this house, and she turned away .with 
a sickening feeling at heart. She had n more 
cheering reception at the next house, and then 
'she thought she would go to Mabel’s, b^pr? her 
strength entirely ebbed away. I 

It was early twilight whep shp ascended the 
steps; the first pale stars were just, beginning 
to gleam in the sky. After she had waited for 
some time, a servant came to the door to inform 
her that she need not come again, as Miss Ains- 
lie had provided herself with another teacher. 
Stung to the heart with this fresh blow, Alice 
grew deadly ^pale, and turned away. But, just 
as the servant had commenced to deliver his 
message, a young man came up the step^, and, as 
the poor little teacher descended them, a kind, 
gentle voice greeted hep. It was Sydney, whose 
indignation had been aroused by the unfeeling 
message, and whose compassion had beep ex¬ 
cited by Alice’s pallor and feebleness. 

« Take my arm,” said be, turning back with her. 
“You do not seem strong enough toJp> alone.” 
Alice felt' her strength ebbing away to such a 


degree, that she was thankful for the support of 
his arm; and the support of his presence was 
greater still. She could nerve herself against 
indifference find pnkan^ness, but net against 
gentleness and consideration. Her blended emo¬ 
tions, joined with her physical weakness, made 
her burst into tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Sydney* pray excuse me,” she 
sobbed oat, XftC? awhile, “and do not think 
ntrangely of my conduct. I have been very ill, 
and am still weak, piakfs.me act child¬ 
ishly,” . 

“ If tears ore * yplijaf to you,. I am very glad 
for you to wq?f> r ” npid,.he, veiling his concern 
and sympaifc^und®? * light, cJbeerful tone, 

“Deed*, npt ; wer^s,” was Mm . motto of Syd¬ 
ney’s life; 10 ppvy.he pet to work to find * deli¬ 
cate, ypt efficient vpay, helping.Alice, and, un¬ 
known to her, thi? jpplops fppM was exerting 
himself for be?, ,wbtte she woe totting o* with 
her few remaining pqpjls to gain a bare subsist¬ 
ence. Sydney, squghjt unremittingly fojr some 
good employment, ap4. hy dint of. keeping con¬ 
stantly on the alerts he at length discovered.** 
admirable opening Jo?, her*, She soprano, in a 
fashionable choir became fired with ambition to 
go on the stag?, ap<j so deported tha choir, Syd¬ 
ney succeeded in preparing tbjs vacant place for 
Alice,, and so she waked up one ^morning, and 
fpund herself rich, as By?on found, himself fam¬ 
ous. And, to. crpwp her satisfaction, Sydney 
attended the ph ur ^ ifi. which ah* wa* to sing. 
Jfever before had he been sp devout in his attend¬ 
ance there—never had the thought of heaven, 
eterpity, and tb° *nam*d SQ near and 

so real as v^hen h?*utiful ; vwe, sang ef 
them. ,i , , . , , 

When he'eame to J|mpw he? bettor* *aw that 
h?r l^ly, hnrm 0Ijij 9fl w ^re not, confined; toi out- 
w ( ord embodiment, but that there was a muei# 
breathing in her true, pure, end >Yom*plj heart; 
and so Mabel found* that instead, of choosing 
her, he phose for his yvife the whom she 

had introduced to his notion *s being” Onjlx 

[ TUB MuSlC-TfAjCU^B!” 1. 


^pypus’ vows,/ 


BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


ViNd me a flower that win not die, 

A bud which Wooras not to decay; 

. Show me an evee-tranqoh aky^ 

A stream which flowf,ao even way; 
*hen I’ll believe a downcast eye. 

And trust What lovers say. 


To-day, sweet girl, he lQvep 
Swears ’twould be death thy heart to lose; 
Tomorrow, hence this trembUhghe '' ‘ 

Goes, from a wider field to chooteY '' 1 )y 1 1 
WhUe tbov* art ne^her bound noafreev . u l 1 
He fondly to another sues. 
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'THE LOST INHERITANCE. 

l _______ 

, »Y MEI. ANN 0. STVPdlWS. 

[ KuUtrai, Recording U* Act of Ooogr**, in Uiojear 1873, by Jfn. Am Sir SMpbtnt, (to tie Clerk’* Otto* of the District 
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«f« MQB 67. 

Oh, Beatrice! what has come oyer you? Bo youJ 
inean to'kill me, with such wild, wicked talk? • 
44 I mean to fipd my brother James, if he i$ 
living, or his grave, if he is dead,” answered Lad 

Oakley. “ When we were poor and helpless-- 

' ' He*r6 M*s. Rochester broke in. ▼ 

44 Poor, Beatrice! flow can you say sue] 
things before Sir Charles ? Bo you call a pTan 
tation, such as we owned in the South, stocked 

with slaves, and— and- Sir Charles, my deart 

boy, don't believe it. The war made us exiles; 
but no one can say that we ever wanted fora 
anything!” 1 

44 Thanks to the most generous brother that 
ever lived 1 , we never did, said Lady O^kley^ 
with generous Warmth. 44 He even worked with 
his own hands upOh the farm we were speaking 
of, my Son, ratner than see us want a luxury to 
which we had been used.” 

Mrs. Rochester foil back among her cushions 
with a groan of dismay.' * 

“ Why are you ashamed of this, mother?” 
“There it is again! Even her language has 
changed since she came back to this horrid 
country ] When did you ever hea* her ladyship 
cal] me mother at home?” exclaimed the old 
woman, throjvipg up her hands. 

*“ Well, hjamma, then, if it pleases you better,” 
answered the lady, smiting. 44 But why is it 
that ray brother's name never passes your lips. 
Surely you should remember him with grati¬ 
tude, if not with affection?” 

44 We. do not always talk of the things we feel 
deepest,” answered the little wpjaan, clasping 
her hands. 44 If is because my darling son was 
so good, so beautiful, so thoroughly a Southern 
gentleman, that I shrine his memory here in 
siienoe.” 

At this point Mrs. Rochester pressed her 
clasped hand# over what would have been a 
heart in other persons, and turning her faoe to 
the cushions, seemed to weep jpiteously, ^ 

Sir Charles shrugged his shoulders, and walk¬ 
ed up and down the room once or twice, k, little 
impatiently. He was not so deeply touched at 
his grandmother’s sensibility as a stranger might 


CHAPTER XIX. 

44 What is all this about—landed estate? 
An old mansion, within reach of the city. Really 
I had no hopes oP faffing heir to an American 
estate. Pray, wherAlloes this vattproperty lie?*’ 

Mrs. Rochester lifopped hSr pale-blue eyes, 
and east a shle-long glhttce at her daughter* in 
whieh there* whs a swift kitit at cautiotk • But 
Lady Oakley 'bad really nothing to conceal. if 
she had beCtr retfeedt and haughtily silent iu 
England,‘regarding her firmer life, it had been 
from to delicate regard to the hlgh-boru preju¬ 
dices of a husband, to vihom she owed every¬ 
thing 4 , but here, id he* native land, responsible 
to UO one, the ’Independence of her character 
came bock, and she feft a gleam of republican 
pride in speaking frankly of her origin and 
youthfiil ahtedddehta. Perhaps the arrogant 
pride of hersdhVW different to the calm, self¬ 
poise of the fothet\ led to this somewhat. Per¬ 
haps she deemed frankness necessary to the ob¬ 
ject sh* had in view. At any rate, her answer 
to the young nian's question was frank and 
prompt. ,,w 

44 It is an old faftnse I speak of—at any rate, 
it must be^ikl now—Which was out home for a 
year or two before I was married to your father. 
It belbtfgeA Wkby half-broth#*.” ir *’ 

«JMaSrtCe!” bailed out the quivering Vtflie of 
the did lady, Whi 1 for once sat upright hik^n^ 
her silken cushions, Which her feeble little hands 
grasped with a quick spasm of dread. 

“ A hhlf-brother, that 1 never heard of be¬ 
fore?” c&elahned the young baronet. 44 &> 1 am 
to fidft a Yankee uncle, and an estate at the Bame 
time. Upon my word these developments are 
startling! Where is my uncle, if I am permitted 
to ask?” 

44 He is dead,” broke in Mrs. Rochester, 
sharply. 44 Why don’t you tell him that your 
brother died long ago?” 

44 Because I have no proof of it,” answered 
Lady Oakley, itith deep seriousness. 44 Because 
I must have acertain knowledge of his death be¬ 
fore I believe it.” 

• 4 Bat you know*—you cannot help but know! 
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have been. After awhile he oamo back and 
leaned over his mother's chair. For some reason 
he took ttnusaal interest in the subject which 
Mrs. Rochester wished so much to avoid. 

“As the mention of this new ancle of tnine 
seems to bring so much disturbance, I suggest 
that we confine ourselves to the farm, and' that 
old house. < Tell me ail about it ?V 
“Oh, dear! Why can't you let the whole 
thing alone 1" cried the i old lady, beginning to 
beat her cushions, and deliberately plunging 
Into the first stages of it hjrstttM it -1 “ I should n’ t 
wonder if the old houqadfttburAed to jibe gvohnd j 
by this time." •?/•* t . * I 

“ But who owns it?" questioned fiir Oharies, I 
with cool persistenoe. i. » 

“ I—I own it, now tbnSniy poerisow isdeaAJ" 
sobbed the oldiladyo Pi^Moldie else can olhim Hi 
and 1 don’t see who oMortfant ta There never 
was $k more; lonely plaoei "hi- ( 

V Indeed! On the Jevtayf obkst. I think yon 
said that?” questioned thb yowng man., 

.“Yea*-and that is likagSingtbtilef the wetfd— 
ai bleak, barren, .plane, withfcf hearing of the 
ocean, that seems to roar hhd^Tage aloseto the 
house, when a storm domes op. 1 Ihwddchod to 
think of our hard; gloomy life there.’ ’ [ 

“ Is the 'house inhabited?" 

don’t know. It was at first, but I 
haven’t cared about it since. There was a man 
or it, that paid taxes, but he died more than a 
year ago, and 1 shall: not trouble myself about ii 
again, f I don’t know what * the dreary old sub¬ 
ject was brought up for.” i . 

“ It was asaeeinted with my brother," said 
Lady Oakley, in hhr calm voice, which was not 
the less determined because of Us gentleness. 44 1 
named it as the last plaoe at which he was 
aver seen, feeling that all ihqusrjh most start 
there,’’ ...: >*- - <i<. 

Oh, i Beatrice, will yon never let me have a 
moment’s rest?" 

“ I do not nruhle disturb you, mamma.” 
“But you ido-rypu do!" half sobbed, half 
snarled the old ledjV: ** De*r£ir Chariest,; if you 
don’t want to pee; ipe die, persuade her to -let 
by-gones be by T gonee. I cannot endure this con¬ 
stant allusion to them." 

Lady Oakley arose and left the room, shocked 
and hurt by this opposition to what she con¬ 
sidered a solemn duty. 

Sir Charles seated himself by the coach, and 
took the little withered hand, which Idjf quiver¬ 
ing on the cushions, in his. At times ho could 
be serious and gentle enough; but it was usually 
when he had some selfish object to obtain; t 
“ There, there, don’t distress yourself. Her 


ladyship Hill forget all about it," he said, patting 
the hand with his soft palms. 

44 But it is so ridiculous. The idea of going 
down id that wretched old place, and asking 
questions among the people. I did not think 
she would desoend so far—nothing but a lot of 
wfceckers and fishermen. Oh; Sir Charles, stop 
her! Stop her t" 

“ I wily ‘tee one way, and that is to go down 
myself." 

“You! You!" cried the old woman, with 
fresh: terror’ii* her eyes. 44 Why should you care 
to find a person that you neter heard of before 
twdny?" - ' ■* r " ' 

44 1 do nob wtfeh to find this person, or any 
other American relation, be assured of that. 
Don’t start, and ruffie your dear old Yankee 
leather*! This neither includes you or my 
mother." ' 1 : i 

44 Oh!" sighed the little lady, appeased. 

< 4 1 But I do wish to keep my lady quiet, with¬ 
out contradicting her. Do you understand ?" 

“I—I don’t know. A little, perhaps." 

* 4 if this search Is to'be made, 1 am the proper 
person to enter upon it.’* 

44 Oh, nd, «oP-’ " 

44 Oh, yes, yes! Do be quiet while I explain, 
i have no wikh*to > find Ibis mS^Rfhig or dead " 
“ Bnt oho hk».’ r . T 

44 1 know that; bat It seems difficult to corn- 
hand why, if he loft nothing but this oldf place, 
of Which no one disputes youfr ownership; the 
i pfroof of his death wt)f bo-of no earthly conse¬ 
quence. If he is living-" 

44 But he Js; not, I teITymi-i-iwtfied long ago." 
“ Then, of course, there is StHe use in looking 
for him; so 1 ; rfssnre you there Will be no search 
in that direction." 

", “ But how canTou tell ? 6foe>&so determined." 

“ How can l tell ? Because I mend to take all 
the duties on myself, like a good,’dutiful son." 

“ I really do not understand, Sir Charles. For 
yoa to go among those rough people would be 
dreadful; I would rather she did it a thousand 
timer." : -• r * 

“But she'Might work in earnest. I shOuM 
oaly.preteitd. . While she thought me vigildilPIkd 
a-detective,* the Ush might suffer, but nothing 

else. 1 "! , vih l .. 

The old lady’s eyes brightened. Her low cun¬ 
ning seized u]Jon his meaning at once. 

,4 ~And would' yot?" 

“I woiflddoftUything rather than have my 
lady mother degrade herself by an hour’s asso¬ 
ciation with such people as you'describe toine." 
“ My own dear boy! You are in earnest?" 
“Of oourse I am; but we must seem to drop 
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into her wishes, not oppose them. I will offer 
te make all the inquiries she deaiim Tow must 
be quiescent.” > 

The old lady smiled knowingly* She liked/the 
part awarded to her, for, by this time, deception 
had become seoond nature with her., ' 

“ Now tell me all about the platoe,” said the 
young man, confidentially. “ Is it inhabited TV 
“No. Since the egept'a death it has’been 
closed.” 

44 A lonely plsoe, you said, I think ?” 

“ Very lonely. There is ne house in sight.” 

44 On the highway ?” i 

“ No. On a cross-road, full half a mile ike m 
the beech, along which the turnpike runs.” - 
44 Turnpike ! What is that 7” 

44 No matter. I mean the highway.” 

41 So that is out of eight* and along the other 
road there is but little travel. Did yott not say 
so?” 

44 Yes, it takes a sweep baok to the main road, 
which is more direct. Oh, it must bb a terribly 
lonely spot now.” 

A strange, sinister expression swept Over the 
young man’s face. 

14 Tell me,” he said 44 just where I may find 
it.” . ’ 

Mrs. Rochester rose up on her elbow, greatly 
relieved. Half her apprehension had been Swept 
away. With Sir Charles Tor An accomplice, she 
might hope to escape this keen Search into her 
previous life. In a few words she described the 
house, and the means by whioh it < could be 
reached. • .i ’ 

44 You will net stay,” she said, anxiously. 
44 Less than a week will be acrifieredt to satisfy 
her that nothing is to be learned ih that horrid 
place.” 

44 Not unless the fifthing is remsxkably good,” 
answered Sir Charles, with the same crafty smile 
on his lips. 41 But here eomes my mother.1* 
Lady Oakley came into the room looking a 
little disturbed. Her high nature was constantly 
receiving shocks from the selfishness and emit 
of the mother she could not help loving, end 
prpuld gladly have respected. Whefr she saw 
Sir Charles sitting with the eld lady’s hand in hie, 
a swift look of surprise swept aeraeS her features* 
ne saw it, and gently dropped the hand from 
his clasp. * 

44 1 have been arguing with the dear old lady,” 
he said, 44 and she is getting tranquil. There is 
every reaeon why she should be glad te learn 
something positive ef her eon’s fete, and She 
begins to see it now. Her objection was, after 
all, a very natural one. You, my lady mother, 
are quite unfit for an investigation like this.” 


44 Still it must be madel” answered the lady, 
with increased posit iveness. 

44 Of ooune it must; but I am the only proper 
person to undertake a duty of this kind.” 

i ,4 You, Charles H exclaimed the lady, aston¬ 
ished* f 4 1 did not expect this 1” 

M L fear you seldom do expect any good of 
me,” answered the young man, with a Rush of 
rather unpleasant consciousness on his Cheek. 
44 But in this yen will find mb very ranch in earn¬ 
est.” 

With a swifter motlonthSn had been observed 
iw Rady Qakteyfar years, she earns forward, her 
face radiant, her eyes luminous, and, bending 
onOr her son, kneed him on the forehead* 

44 Oh, Charles 1 yon look like your father now,” 
kbe nidy with leafs in her eyes. 41 He would have 
helped me inthis, it I had over had the courage 
to tell him 6f my double/* * 

44 You had no right to doubt,” broke in the 
old lady. 44 1 told* both -him aad you, from the 
first, that Janee was dead.” 

f* Be believed it I never did,” answered the 
lady, gently; 14 hat my new here wilt soon fc>at 
the qaestioa to rest**’” 

i Lady Oakley waeteo fall of the subject for any 
possibility of dismissing it from her mind at 
once, as Sir Charles most earnestly desired, for 
he was so little accustomed to the restraints of 
deoepthm, that they hung upon him like iron 
fetters. Still be listened patiently to all that she 
had to tell him of the goodness, the grace, end 
wonderful generosity, which bad madeihi*fcaS£ 
brother so dear to her In that season when Ufa 
had been a hard straggle to them all. 8he told 
him of one night when he had come to her room, 
while she was asleep, and softly kissed her on 
the forehead, with lips that awoke her with their 
cold quivering* Either in her dreams, or fa 
reality, she had heard sobs in the room, and fait 
the quaking of a strong farm as it leaned against 
her bedstead. Then she had heard faotstepe and 
low Voices outside the room, and, wondering 
what they meant> fell asleep again. 

hi the morning bet* brother was gdne, and 
never from that day onward had she heard one 
syllable from htm-^uothibg to convey a certainty 
that he lived, or a proof that he thought of her 
trhen dying. 

Imdy Oakley wfepi like a child when she gave 
these pathetic details to her son. The memory 
Of this man had been so long locked up as a 
saered thiag in her heart, that it gushed forth 
Eke water from a smitten rock, at the first touch 
of sympathy from a source to which she had 
turned hopelessly till now. In the sweet trust 
which his words gave her she besought him to 
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looe no time in A enrobing, out the history of this 
lost brother. 

The young mao promised with ufiir too muoh 
enthusiasm of sympathy foe the Satisfaction of a 
©ool observer; but Lady Oakley was for) once 
blinded by intense feeling, so she accepted hi* 
offer of help gratefully, and with, perfect faith. 

All this time Mrs. JtoohesterUy ea her eouoh, 
with a scent-bottle of crystal and geld heWAo 
her nose, and suph crafty gleams uf,Intelligence 
breaking through the i,indolent.. droop of her 
wrinkled eye-lids, aa we tinny observe in a wait¬ 
ing cat when a mouse is ereepingitoward,* 
trap. 

“Ah I” she said, inhaling, the pungent odor 
from the glittering little flask in hfrhsml, “ this 
is all that I ask. No one can imagine how my 
poor nerves have been shaken* When Beatrice 
has lost a son, as 1 have, and mourned his death f 
almost at the expense ef her own life* she will 
understand how cruel it is.to ding the old sorrow 
back into one's existenoe. I do not blame you, 
my dear—far from it*. No mother was ever more 
patient; but you should remember that the feel¬ 
ings which we never speak of.are always moat 
painful. Think how that poor Spartan boy must 
have felt when the fox was exposed tearing at 
his heart.” , 01 ! 

Lady Oakley was, walking tup and down the 
room. It was seldom that she gave much heed 
to her mother's sentimental complaints; hut just 
now she was softened into tenderness by this 
unexpected sympathy frdm hereon, and bestowed 
some undeserved compassion on her own mo¬ 
ther. Seating herself on the couch, she tedk the 
little woman's hand. . , 

“ Forgive me, mother!” 

“ Mother!” interrupted the suffering parent, 
using the crystal flask with pathetic haatae. “ Ma¬ 
ther again I” 

11 Well, mamma! It may he that v weshall learn 
that dear James is alive. It wiU be a mournfhl 
satisfaction if we are made certain of his death 
even.” , 

“ Satisfaction! Oh, how cap you use such 
words to his poor mother. I cannot stand it— 
indeed I cannot,” cried the little lady, and, 
gathering herself from the cushions she went, 
weeping, from the room. 


CHAPTER XX. 

A ruinous old house stood within sight of the 
ocean, far down op fhe Jersey shower—a large 
house, with a foundation of brick, and a super¬ 
structure of wood. Around it lay a neglected 
farm, the soil worn out with rough tillage, the 


fences broken,, and in places torn away from com> 
tioued neglect. 

The farm, had been owned years before by a 
young map frotntb* south, who passed out of 
life, sc far as any one knew, about the time that 
his relatives.had abandoned the property, and 
gone About this time the mother of 

this ytaimg>man had pot in her claim to owner¬ 
ship aaheintwhfar sen; but, after that, had left 
(the property to the core of an agent, who tilled 
it for his aw a.advantage* rolling the soil greedily, 
while time crept, wtith a slow progress of decay, 
ever the house. 

Some fine old forest-trees were still on the 
place, buahesnfVaggad shrubbery struggled wish 
grass and weeds in the deep front-yard, and u 
Sturdy vine or. two stiU threw its foliage over She 
t long veranda in front of the house, from which 
the white paint Won worn, and beaten off until 
you could hardly tell what color it had been. * 

Sometimes this old mansion had been in¬ 
habited ; again, it had stood empty for years 4e- 
! gather. A little care had been taken to protect 
[ the interior from the weather, and that was all. 

| At present it stood amid its exhausted grounds, 

| bleak and empty, so far as could be seen through 
I a broken window from the veranda, for there a 
I man stood looking in, ,pale and anxiousljy, as if 
the defola&Hi; witfeont and darkness of the in¬ 
terior troubled him. 

For awhile this man walked up and down the 
veranda, with his face drooping to his breast, 
qpd hi* hands, looked behind him. Hi* ft>ot- 
stepp, heavy and slow, sounded loud in the still- 
nefs, so loud.fhati he sometimes checked them, 
£nd stood motionless, lost in thought, or looked 
around caMtieuply .to make sure that no one was 
watobiug him. j 

At last he saw a tnan ooming from the neigh¬ 
boring village, and turning quickly toward the 
door, thrust a.;key,, which he took from his 
pocket, into th* lock. Rust bad gathered thickly 
around the iron, and it was only with a powerful 
wrench that the bolt was shot back, grating 
sullenly as it moved. 

With mabake of the solid wood, and a dash of 
the foot* he forced the door open, and hastily 
shut himself in the hall, where he found him¬ 
self standing between two empty rooms hunrg 
with cobwebs, oter which a gleam a suuBhiAe 
broke, Imre and there through the fractured 
glass. Most of the windows were darkened with 
shutters, but enough of light broke into the 
house to make its nakedness inexpressibly dis¬ 
mal, and/to reveal the stern, rugged face of the 
man as he stood still and grim in the midst like 
some haunting ghost driven there by fate. After 
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• little while he began to tqove from room to room 
as if he expected to find some traces of habitation 
more than had jet presented themselves. He 
wandered through the ground*floor, pausing to 
open a shutter ooutiously hero, and- there while 
he took a survey of the empty noeme. / 

As the light fell upon thiA waaj’s face it re¬ 
vealed hard, stern features, ithibnate-had been 
handsome, no doubt, and whiohiwere capable of 
great mobility of expression even now,; while a 
cloud of pathetic sadness passed over them. 

“ How dreary it all is,’! he thought,'looking 
around with his Bad, heavy eyes. “ Btill it is 
better than that [crowded tenement-house. The 
air is fresh from heaven, and there must be some 
.vitality left in the land, enough for food, at any 
rate. But how can all thib nakedness be covered ? 
It seems a hopeless plan at'best. If 1 we only had 
a little furniture now. Something must be left, 
no matter how little, it would be enough/ 1 

With these wandering thoughts in his mind 
the man mounted a second flight of steps and 
reached the attic. Here a looked doorlntercepted 
his explorations, and raised the vague hopes that 
had been growing fainter and fainter in his mind. 
Withsadden impatience he shook the pine boards 
of which the door was made until the rusty bolt 
bent inward; another thrust, and *a vigorous 
dash of the foot, left a dark Opening through 
which the intruder saw a heap of dusfrdaden 
furniture, which hod probably been lying there 
for years. 

“Ah, here it is!” said the man, aloud, atid 
his face brightened all over. If there ever was 
a special Providence, this is it. Why not?- It is 
ito he expected that the Good Lord will take care 
of his own angels, wherever they wander/’ 

The man disturbed nothing, butelosed the door 
again with a lighter heart thaif he had felt for 
years. After wandering ov6r the- house again, 
he looked cautiously through the front-door to 
make himself certain that no one was in sight, 
and then stole into the veranda, and stood-where 
a great straggling honeysuckle* heavy with flow¬ 
ers, hid him from view. / 

“I renAembbr planting it," he said* allowing 
his eyes to run lovingly over the great masses 
-of foliage that climbed in wild freedom over the 
veranda and up to the seootfctotory windows. 
There should be an old-fashioned white rose- 
tree—but that is dead, no dodbt. Oh/ I see a 
gleam of mountain-pinks in the borders, and 
some yellow lilies, that will be in'flower some 
day. I wonder if any white ones are left. There 
should be white lilies where she lives. Ha! 
there* is an old prairie^rose tangled up with that 
dump ef weeds.” 


With nil the pleasure that a child feds in some 
new discovery, this man sprang down among the 
weeds and tenderly lifted the rose-bush, branch 
toy branch, and fastened it to the veranda; then 
he strolled outside into the fields, which were 
barren enough, but some portion of them hod 
been lying waste, had gathering strength for 
hew crops, which might yet be pot in, late as the 
seaeoli Warn 

After all, it is difficult to obeek all that is 
beautiful! in nature by any effort of man’s toil or 
neglects Bask of the house an eld apple-orchard 
was laden down with blossoms, and by the fence 
a lilac-hedge tossed its purple plumes to the 
wind with bredsy freedom. In the garden he 
found an asparagus-bed, that had run out of 
bounds, and tuftsof strawberry-vines, scattering 
the snow ef their flowers among the weeds. 

All these things were a God-send to this strange 
man. They gave him a sense of ownership—a 
power of giting to others inexpressibly sweet. 
A feeling of self-rdspect came back to him—be 
might yet be of use to his fellow men. Hours and 
hours he wandered around the old place, cauti¬ 
ously keeping at-some distance from the house, 
but growing bold as he tramped over the out¬ 
lying fields, whore all the world might come. 

After awhile he leaped a broken stone-wall 
and walkdd down the road, firmly and with a 
quick step, altogether unlike the drooping, heavy¬ 
shouldered gait with whieh he had approached 
the old house. 

** Do you-live about here, my fine fellow?” 

Burke lifted his head as he heard himself thus 
suddenly addressed, and saw a young man, 
mounted on a much better horse than might be 
expected in that part of the country, who leaned 
toward him from the Saddle with an air of supe¬ 
riority that might have impressed a man born 
aud bred upon the coast, but it only brought a 
smile to the pedestrian's lips. 

“Yes! I belong here.” 

“ Urn! Ha! Perhaps you could gfvb me some 
information.” 

4 Perhaps. Well?” 

<18 there any place to let ? Any uflbccupied 
house in the neighborhood?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

M But I was directed to take this road.” 

“ It will take you to the village in a round¬ 
about way ; but you have left the direct road.” 

“ Have I? Thank you ! That is what I want 
to know.” 

Here the young man touched his hat, as if 
from habit, and rode on, rising and falling in 
his saddle with all the dash of a thorough-bred 
English groom. 
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Burke looked after him with a puzzled and 
anxious expression of countenance. 

“ Some gentleman’s groom t What can he 
want down here?” he muttered, uneasily. Then, 
his countenance relaxed, and he walked on flut¬ 
tering, 44 Why there is nothing in it. A hundred 
strangers swarm along the qoast now where 
it was given up to fishermen in my time. The 
fellow belongs to some family looking opt for a 
home in the hot, months. I shall newer compre¬ 
hend the changes that years hay® madp.” , J 
With these thoughts Burke flupg the subject 
from his mind, and walked quietly of. ; 

Now the, road drew toward thp coast. A hrp^d 
expanse of the ocean rolled between that and 
the zenith, on wbicfy the sunshine,was skoweripg 
diamonds, tha't rose and swelled Jn rifts ^ .a 
light breeze swept the water. Burke Bt^qd still; 
and drew his breath* with a great heave of the, 
oliest. When lie last saw the ocean come rolling 
in with such m^estic brightness, the warm blood 
of youth was in his veins. How much, suffering 
had brought down his strength sinpo then ? , Bull 
that bright breeze from the ocean brought .rigor 
to his limbs and power to his brain.; Tp him 
there was grpat happiness in tbp sens® of free¬ 
dom that it brought, Neve* hod tku prison- 
manacles really dropped from his spirit before, 

44 How brppd it is 1 How grandly Jmautiful I”' 
he cried, reaching opt his arms as if he hod been 
a little child,, apd tb© great* heaving pcoun his 
mother. 41 Surely, surely, there is prater enough 
to wash away deeper sins than mine, , While God? 
gives so much glory to thp just and ui\just alike, | 
he gives hope top.” : . | 

The man walked, on. He had expected that 
these scenes, which brought mammies of shams 
back to him, would he full ef bitterness,, and 
gloom. But that hod only beef tjrup so fair os 
the old house was concerned. The desolation 
and solitude there had, indeed, chilled him to 
the soul; but a single vie;* of the ocean r a broad 
burst of God’s blessed sunshine, had swept all 
this from his brail}. For the first time sinoe he 
had left those prison-walls he feU himself to be 
a free man; opd ih}s ^euHsatipn, for tb* time, 
was happiness such as he had nevus, expected; 
to taste again.. Now the. cpaat became more rug¬ 
ged ; rocks, covered with glossy sea-weed of; a 
deep-brownish green, broke up the shore* Then; 
came a sand, plain, and, looming back, ef it, a 
high bluff, rocky in places, broken up with 
ravines, and bristling with pine and/ cedar-trees 
at the top. i , ' i ■ .. / 

A little to the right, half, way between this 
bluff and the shore, stood an old house,! black¬ 
ened with storms, and fearfully weather-beaten 


from roof to threshold* The white sand abound 
it gave up growth to weed or shrub; but a great, 
white pine-tree flung its weired shadow over tb« 
rpof, and an old sycamore reared its ghostly 
white, trufok behind the'house, resting Berne of 
its gaunt limfrpwi the/rpry ridge of the roof. 

44 No change here,” muttered Burke, looking 
around. 44 Yes,, the pine-tree has taken a double 
growth. It only came up to the garret-window 
whan H left. Hpw green, and thrifty it looks. 
Ah me l .how many yeans it is siqce I have seen 
a full-grown pine!” 

As these thoughts passed through his mind 
Burke approached the house, and knocked at 
the door* - i , * 

44 Come in!” * . . 

The Tffiffl ffcat retched him Woe old and sharp; 
but kereoogtdied it* and lifting the latch, entered 
thfthwsft <• 

Ap old .Fanma stood upon the hearth, with her 
keep eyefl: turned todhu door with the sharp, 
opriaus.took jO.f a/person whose home was sel¬ 
dom! disturbed bjr visitors* 

Burkt panged! upon the threshold, struck by 
the bent form and snow-white hair which be¬ 
spoke tbSgrfltt tgftefr this solitary woman. At 
lastrbafliftad hie hat* nndiadvanccd toward her. 
Something in hist face aattted to rivet her atten¬ 
tion*! She.shadedJker eyss with one hand, as if 
looking out tU Jfce, then shook her head, and let 
the withrad ,ri!dhand fall... 

44 Who are you n and.wbht da yon want?” she 
queorisuedvtli‘t Tbift/oM hburfe isn’t used to the 
sight ef WU* neiW4o?daye.! It’S years sinoe the 
step af.flne haa sannfled untral.” 

44 Who am.Iff* Said Burke, drawing a deep' 
breath.. vThgtfs of ne ddnseqrience, mother, if 
you don’t kU0Wk”i, „ f n , .1 

44 Don’t know.I How should1 V' answered the 
old woman* sitting down.on an old list-bottomed 
chair, and raking some half-dead embers toget her 
with a heavy pair ICT umn-ttongs. 44 Yon don’t 
suppose that an old woman like me has got 
time to: fool Sway in trying to remember all the 
faced she! sees edniing fnd going on the coast, do 
you!” n »■_ ; r i 

44 Certainly pot, Mrs. iWhite.” 

44 Hdw did you! know my > name?” demanded 
the old womanyriisrplly^ •'* - 

“Everybody, edeathpolam-boys, knows that.” 

. : n Oki yotrgetitfirom them, did yen? I saw" 
a lot of boynig up clMas from the mud down 
below. Tbsff am' generally busy at every low 
tide* 0o they told you to Come here. Just like 
’em* Welly then, edoetigin—what do you want ?’* 
"Nothing particular, only the old house looked 
so nab-^- so inviting*” 
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THE LOST INHERITANCE. 


“ Inviting!" interrupted the old woman, shak¬ 
ing with crooked laughter. “ I don’t know of 
anything it invites but the wifld and rain, with¬ 
out you’ve took a notion to the houate-leeks and 
moss on the roof. They have spread and spread, 
since my boy went away, wouderft»tiy.” 1 
“ You have a son, then?” ' 

“No, I haven’t got nothing of the Bort. He’s 
a grandson, and gone out West. Some of these 
days he’ll come home again, and then t’A have 
the old place patched Up. No Use tinkering 
about it till he comes.” 1 1 ' 

“ Are you expecting him/?* 1 1 ' 

“I’m alers expecting him. ?fever hfear a step | 
on the door-stone but my heart stops still to 
listen. Oh, he’s sure to come.” ' 

“1 wonder you did not go West With him 1'* 

« What, I—I go West, and the old man buried 
in sight? You can see the steeple from the 
garret-window, pinrting up among the frets, like 
the topmast of a ship. Do the people think I'm 
a heathen, to live with one man nigh about Sixty 
years, and leave him at last onfybeUOusehe’s 
dead? No, ho t he was laid out ih the old house, 
and so shall I be 1” 

“You are speaking of your hUSbtod?” 

“ Yes, 1 am; and a better 1 mart, dr a brbver 
seaman never lived. The way he could manage 
a boat, and haul in a seine, was the most beSu- 
ful sight yon ever sat eyes oti. Bain or storm, 
it was all the same to him. Odljf, Used 

to say, ‘The stormier the betterP’*; “ 

A strange smile lurked arouhd' thd’MflfJOt'U 
mouth. He had known something of the rcfegh 
smuggler in his lifbtime, and this bifid indorse¬ 
ment of the old widow amused him. 

“I wonder,” he sold at lengiftr»‘‘*that your 
grandson did not stay here with yw&** 

The old woman flared up at once. 

“ What for? To spend his Hffc digging clanis, 
and catching crabs? He wasn’t fool enough 
for that, wasn’t our Dan. The old mam hadn’t 
worked night and day to save money to bo laid 
out on Jersey harrows*—not he. Dan did just 
what he ought to, and I uphold him briti^ • He’s 
just one of the best boys that ever wore afcoer 
leather, and writes to me once. a year steady as 
a clock. If it wasn’t for that, I might feel lone¬ 
some. Then there is the other boy,” 

“Ah, you have two gnuMiahilfdteU then?” 
said Burko, who seemed to have some etyect in 
prolonging these inquiries. “The dam-boys 
down yonder told me something of the kind.” 

“ Did they now ? Much they knew about it. 
He was tired of the beach, and eul to school long 
before they knew how to throw a line. Since 
then nobody but me has seen much of him in 


these parts. You wouldn’t believe that so gen¬ 
teel a fellow could have been brought up here, 
under the bluff; but that makes no difference 
With him. He comes down to see the old woman, 
and calls her “granny,” just as he Used to. It 
would do you good to see him a hanging about, 
just as he did when he was a little shaver, wear¬ 
ing out Dan’s out-grown clothes.” 

' “ You must have been fond of the youngster. 

^ ?tind. 1 should think so. That was why I 
took you iij) 6b short when you came in. The 
minute I hearn a man’s Step on the door-stone, I 
thought it teas his; and when you came in with 
jii&t bWck hair and stubbled beard, the disap¬ 
pointment sort of sat me agin you; but I’m a 
gitten over it now, so put down your hat and 
! take a chair, wilile I rake the coals together, and 
I hang 6ver the tea-kettle. You’ve just come in 
| time fOr a cup of tea, and a mouthful of short- 
! cake. I only wish the boys were here to set by.” 

“With all my heart, I wish they were,” said 
Burke, flinging His hat On the floor. 

“Well, fbr Want of fHem, you’ll have to do. 
There, noW, just fhn the embers with your hat, 
While I get some kindling-wood.” 

Burke, well-pleased with this employment, 
and satlsffed that he was not known, knelt down 
upoh Ibfc hearth, and taking his soft hat between 
both hattdttj ’boon sent sparks of fire flying up 
the wide mouth Of the chimney. 

Directly the old woman came in with Borne 
kindling-wood on one arm, and a ponderous iron 
tea-kettle dragging down the disengaged hand. 
Burke sprang tip, and. took the kettle from her, 
at which a flash of angry fire caine into her eyes. 

“DO you think me so old that I can’t lift a 
tea-kettle,” she bald, straightening her form with 
a Struggling lilt cf the shoulders. “ Why, young 
man, I ain't a dhy over eighty-five!” 

“ But I Wouldn’t let any lady carry such a 
weight,” answered Burke, smiling. 

“ Oh, ah, snre enough! Soine people wouldn’t. 
There is Arthur—-he wouldn’t let me carry in an 
armfUI of oven-Wood if he could help it; but law! 
it’s all of Uo use! Just as if I would eat the 
bread of idleness! There, flow, why don't you 
put th* kettle On W* 

“Bnthbw? Must I set it flat on the fire?” 
said Burke, making a bewildered search up the 
black mouth of the Chimney, where a great iron 
hook swung from 1 a cross-bar, but so high up, that 
no oornmon 1 flams could readh it. 

The old Woman latighbd, so brokenly, that 
you would have fancied the tea-kettle had been 
cracked, and was laughing for her. 

** Meroy on us l Don’t ybu see the tramel ?” 

“The what?” 
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“The tramel-hook. Let it down a hole or 
two! I had the great iron pot on biling pota¬ 
toes for the pig last. That accounts for its being 
hitched so high up the thimfley.” . 

Still Burke looked puxsled. His stupidity, as- 
she thought it, put the old woman df pa¬ 
tience. She flung down her kindling-wood, 
seised epon the flat bat of iron, perforated With 
holes, and sliding an iron rod attached to it 
downward, fastened thrd hook 5 at the• right dis¬ 
tance from the fire, with a triumphant chuckle. 

“Now see if you can put the kettle on," she 
said, in high, good-humor, rattling over an old 
dancing tune, “The kettle on, the kettle on. 
Molly put the kettle on. We’ll all take tea. 4 ’ 

“ Now, I’ll bet a cooky you never beard that 
tune afore.” 

“ Not that I remember,” said Burko. 

“ Knew it! How young people do fall short 
of them, I remember. When I was a girl, we 
used to dance to that tnne. Some of us had 
a gift for singing; by the way I rounded that 
off just now, you’ll know I was foremost among 
’em. Well, the girls that could sing, just took 
turns, and rolled that tune out, words and all, 
while the rest danced to it ; so it was dance and 
sing by turns all the evening. But what's tho 
use. There's neither dancing nor singing among 
the young folks in these days. Well, well! put 
on more wood, while I roll out the short-cake.” 

To some people this loquacity might have been 
tiresome, or a cause for ridicule; but to Burke, 
who had known the old woman in her younger 
days, there was something pathetic in her desire 
to talk. 

Directly she came forth from the back-porch, 
with a long-handled frying-pan in her hand, in 
which the golden circle of a short-cake lay like 
a cushion. This she sat down on the hearth, 
resting the handle on the back of her own chair, 
and bade her visitor watch that it did not burn, 
while she set the table. 

Burke drew his chair up to the hearth, and 
entered upon his duties, with demure vigilance, 
by no means assumed. There was a homo-feel¬ 


ing in all this that touched him sensibly. The 
shelter of a roof, even bo humble as that, had 
! been denied to him many years, and he felt the 

I glow and warmth of a home with satisfaction, 
for the brief time that it was awarded him. 

Baftk and forth the old woman went, like the 
worn-out horse in a cider-mill, performing much 
from habit, tthen all strength was gone. She 
brought forth quibee preserves in a saucer, plum 
preserves in anothar saucer, a golden round of 
i; butter on a plate of some different pattern, and 
tea-cupe that matched neither plate nor saucers. 

\ But everything was neat. The table-cloth was 
white as snow, and the pewter tea-pot shone like 
silver, os she brought forth the japan canister, 
and, filling the top, evened it off with a slow 
sweep of her quivering old finger, and put the 
tea to drawing on the hearth. 

. “ It’s so loug since I have had any company, 
that 1 sort of forget,” she said. “Oh, there's 
| dried beef and pot-cheese. Dear me ! I used to. 
have that, but it’s long ago. The old man was 
moster fond of pot-cheese; but it’s louesome get¬ 
ting up such things all for one's self. So I’ve 
got out of the way.” 

“ It is lonesome,” said Burke, with tears close 
to his eye?, for he remembered a solitude far 
more oppressive ; and compassion for that old 
woman brought pity for himself. 

“ What do you know about it?” answered the 
' old woman. “ Young folks can’t be expected to 
understand.” 

Here the old lady took hold of the frying-pan 
: by the handle, and gave it a toss, which turned 
the short-cake in a second. 

“ Not many York girls can do that,” she said, 
watching the short-cake settle down to its place, 
with a twinkle of triumph in her eye. “How 
our Dan used to enjoy seeing me flap over a cake 

like that. If he was only here now-” 

The old woman broke off suddenly, and with 
her head turned, stood motionless, with one hand 
{ held up to her ear. 

“ That's his step! That's his step!” she whis¬ 
pered. “That’s his step-’” 


FOREVER. 

BT MARY W. MICKLES. 


The shimmering moonbeam* sifting through 
The elm-boughs, kissed the river; 

While night-winds caught again the words — 

Love ever, and forever. 

Alms 1 fhlr Summers come and ^ 

And fondest heart* *foa sever; 

On- pleading prayer on poldtig Ups— 

Love me ever, and forever. 


Again the broad, brown brmst of earth 
June's regal splendors cover; 

Again lives touch, love was to join 
Forever, and forever. 

Their lives touch here, one loyal heart 
PeeWfifk 1 * love-dream is over. 

And mourns a dead that ne'er will wake— 
Dead love is dead—forever! 
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EYERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BJ 1MILY H. UJL ,T. , 



Wo give this month, first, something entirely \ width grenadine. And twelve of yard-wido organ- 
new, suitable for grenadine, organdie, or any j die will be required . 

J Next we give a pretty design for n Percale 
; costume, one of those charming striped to be 
; liad in every color. It is made just to touch, 
! and the under-skirt is simply ornamented by 
a ruffle cut on the bias six inches deep, head- 
j cd by a bias band of self-oolored cambric, cor- 
; responding with tho color of the dress proper, 
j Tho Polonaise is cut quite long in front, and 
looped very slightly at the sides; the back is 
taught up with bow and sash-ends of the cambric. 
The whole is trimmed to match the under-skirt 
On the corsage a vest is insertod of the cambric, 


of the thin fabrics belonging to the season. It 
does away, as you see, with the over-skirt in 
faot, but not in design ; the demi-train skirt has ' 
the square tunic, outlined by a marquise ruche, 
composed of the material, (simply bound, top 
and bottom,) twenty inches deep at the back, 
and only eight and a half inches at the sides, j 
The corsage is out in the Princesse shape in j 
front, and bos a puff at the hack, caught up by ! 
a sash of the marquise niching, with rounded \ 
ends. The same ruch, placod in front as traces 
and at the edge of the sleeves, forming tho cuff as may be seen. Open sleeves, with a frill and 
to a tight coat-sleeve. Fifteen yards of single- j band like the skirt, are ornamented with a bow 
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of cambric to match. The piece ornamenting 
the front of the Polonaise is graduated to the 
waist, and buttons in the center. Fourteen 
yards of percale, and three yards of cambric are 
sufficient for this costume. The uniform price 
of American percales is twenty-five oents per 
yard. The cambric of solid oolors vary from 
forty to fifty cents petf yard. 

Next on our list comes a pretty design for a 
sea-side costume, in light mohair goods. The 
under-skirt here, aa in the first costume, is also , 
perfectly plain, which seems to denote m de¬ 
cided change in the prevailing fashions, and to 
herald a much simpler style of dress, especially 
for very young ladies. The colors, too, are 
contrasting, the under-skirt being a lovely sea- 
green. and the upper one and coat-basque are of 
very light gray, simply ornamented with a 
narrow band of the green, put on bias. There ! 
is very little fullness to the over-skirt, and it is j 
but slightly looped at the sides, and not at all j 
in the back. The coat-basque has long postil¬ 



lion, beginning at the side-body, four inches 
shorter in the front. A deep sailor collar, back 
Yol. LXIV—10 


and front, of green entire, and coat-sleeves, very 
tight, completes this charming costume for a 
young lady of sixteen to eighteen years. The 
costume, to be perfect, must have the hat of 



green silk, sailor shape, trimmed with a band 
of gray ribbon, and loops of the same, orna¬ 
mented by two pink roses. All hats of this 
shape are worn on the back of the head—odd, 
but the prevailing style. The hat may be of 
straw, if preferred, gray or white, trimmed, of 
course, to match the costume. Six to eight yards 
of green mohair, and eight yards of the gray, 
will be required. Much depends upon the height 
of the person that is to wear it. 

Above we give an effective and inexpensive 
design for trimming a white pique or naissook. 
The front of the skirt has five very scant ruffles, 
scalloped and bowed, and put on V en tablieu,” 
en the front breadths ; one deep flounce is con¬ 
tinued around the back of the skirt, twelve 
inches deep. The Polonaise is simply scalloped 
out on the edge. Over it is worn a small pele¬ 
rine cape, also scalloped; it terminates in long 
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■ends, which tie at the back, under the waist. 
Small coat-sleeves, with pointed cuffs. It will 
Cake fiifteen yards of pique or nainsook to make 
this dress. The scallops may either be bound 
with white or black ; either will be pretty, and 
wash equally well. 

Next we give a most charming costume, both 
for its simplioity of style and effectiveness in 
<color, for a young miss of twelve to fourteen 



years. We have seen it made up in silk and 
cashmere, and it was simply perfect. But we 
propose to carry out the same idea in plain 
self-colored cambrics, bo that our little misses 
may have an everyday-dress both lovely and 
at a trifling cost. The under-skirt, waist, and 
sleeves, are of plain turquoisc-blue cambric. The 


skirt has a plaited flounce, twelve inches deep, 
cutstraightwise of the material, hemmed on both 
sides, and put on with a heading mAde by a row 
of stitching one and a half inches from the top. 
A plain wAist, and tight coat-sleeves, finished at 



the wrists with a plaiting six inches deep. The 
Polonaise is of gray cambric or satin, without 
sleeves, and cut to lap quite over to the side, 
where it is fastened by a single button. The 
edge of the Polonaise is scalloped and bound 
with its own material; and it is looped at the 
Bides, as seen, by bows of the blue cambric. A 



larger bow and ends toop it at the back. These 
bows should be made double, else they will 
soon become stringy and tumbled. For a walk¬ 
ing costume there must be a sailor hat of white 
straw, trimmed with gray and blue ribbon. 
Eight yards of blue cambric, at forty or fifty 
cents per yard; and five yards of gray will make 
this dress. 

We also give two new patterns for dress 
sleeves. 
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XADY’S SEA-SIDE JACKET—FRONT AND BACK VIEW. 


BY BMILY H. MAY. 



FBONT VIEW. 

We give, here, the front end back view j light cloth or flannel, and braided, as seen in 
' a Lady's Sea-side Jacket. It is made of ( the design. The diagram on the next page 



HACK VIEW. 
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DIAGRAM FOR LADY 8 SEA-SIDE JACKET. 
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DESIGN IN CHAIN-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


blue ingrain cotton. (Design in the. full size J eleven inches deep, leaving five inches for 
shown.) Strips of blue cambric are placed 1 the flap, which is fastened with bows of blue- 
under the embroidery. The pocket is folded 1 ribbon. 



DESIGN IN CHAIN-STITCH EMBROIDER!. 

BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 



This design is worked in purse-silk of two i cessary to enable any lady So understand if. 
shades. The method of working the stitches l The design is suitable for ornamenting opera- 
is so clearly shown, that no description is ne -> cloaks, etc. 
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TATTING-BASKET 


B7 MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This is a small circular basket of willow. It 
is lined with silk. A strip of ribbon is sewn on 
in divisions for bolding the shuttle, etc. On the 
upper side is sewn a straight strip of silk, drawn 
with a cord, thus forming a bag for holding the 


tatting. The handle is formed of a piece of wire, 
covered with ribbon, and finished with bows of 
ribbon at each end. A niching of ribbon is 
placed round the inside of the basket, and it is 
fastened with a loop of elastic and a button. 


INFANT’S PINAFORE BIBS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



White pique is used for this useful bib, which ^ armholes. It fastens at the back with buttons, 
keeps in place better than the form without $ and is edged with Madeira work. 
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COMPANION FOR LADIES WITH WEAK SIGHT. 

BY MRS. JANE WE AVlJ. 




Materials: Gray checked linen, white flannel, 

blue and brown sarcenet ribbon, each nan-incs 
wide, brown silk braid, blue purse-silk, thin 

gold cord, etc. 

The inner arrangement of this companion is 


quite novel, and will be found of great use to 
ladies afflicted with weak sight in keeping a 
supply of needles threaded, ready for use. 

The outside is a straight stripe of gray checked 
linen, eight inches long and three inches wide, 
decorated in the length, half an inch from the 


. edge, with a border worked in coral-stitch, with 
t . iw« si ' pnrse-ailk and gold cord on blue sarcenet 
i ribbon, edged with narrow, brown-silk braid, 

: then lined with blue sarcenet ribbon, and bound 
> witih brown ribbon, which fastens at the same 
time a thin, gold cord. 

A pocket is made at one end of the stripe to 
hold the two reels of cotton by sewing in with 
* the binding on each long side of this, a piece of 
! blue sarcenet ribbon, three-quarters of an inch 
< wide and three and a quarter inches long, which, 

! drawn together a quarter of an inch from the 
edge, on the second long side, gives the bottom, 
at each end, with rosette in the middle, a tassel 
one and a quarter inch long, of blue purse-silk, 
and a brown sarcenet ribbon, or cord, five and 
| a quarter inches long, tied in a bow above, being 
sewn into each of these. The flannel stripe, 
| four inches long and two and a halt inches wide, 
j is pinked at the edge, and fastened at each end 
i to the case. The companion is closed with small 
I buttons and loops of elastic. 


TRIM MING-BRAID AND CROCHET. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


For the Edge .—One single into a point of braid 



two chain, one double into next point, one picot, 
146 


(the picots throughout the pattern are of five 
chain, one single,) one chain, * one picot, one 
treble into next point of braid. Repeat from * 
twice more into the same point, one picot, one 
chain, one picot, one double into next braid 
point, two chain. Repeat from the beginning. 

For the Heading .—1st Row: One treble into a 
point of braid, one chain, one treble into same 
point. Kepeat. 2nd Row: Turn and work one 
double between each treble of preceding row. 
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DESIGN FOR CHILD’S SLIPPER. 



'SpWTTO 
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This design, ns a whole, is not a Persian j ciple. The foundation is of cloth; the embroi- 
pattern; but, taken in detail, it is a repeti- dery may be of silk or wool. The work may be 
tlon of two patterns used in Persian embroi- i continued in the same direction the required 
dery, and is worked on exactly the same prin- \ length of the slippen 147 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CniT-CHAT. 

New Employments for Women.- Putting aside the vexed 
question of the new claims of women, one right they un¬ 
doubtedly have, which nobody would deny them, that of 
life, and a means, if need be, of supporting it honestly. They 
must eat, and work for something to eat, if they havo nobody 
to work for them. Sinco the war, the number of women 
thus forced, willingly or unwillingly, to earn their own 
living is largely on the increase. Their usual prescribed 
methods of bread-winning, teaching and sewing, Are over¬ 
crowded, and if some new paths had not been found for 
them, mAny would be driven to starvation. In the larger 
cities such new paths have been opened, and all right-feeling, 
sensible men and women are glad of any new way, both 
honorable and womanly, by which their struggling poorer 
sisters can help themselves and their children. Chief among 
these handicrafts are the numerous applications of any artistic 
talent, which a woman may possess, to the serivee of the arts 
or manufactures. Women are now employed as colorists in 
photographic galleries, as engraven on wood, steel, and 
stone, on almost any kind of industry wherein delicacy 
of eye and touch is required. It is as designers, however, 
that the demand for their work is most steady, and best 
paid. The pupils of the Academies of Design in the sea¬ 
board cities furnish patterns for the manufacturers of carpet, 
wall-paper, oil-cloth, furniture, all kinds of iron, steel, glass, 
gold and silver-ware, chandollers, flags, silks, calicoes, etc., 
etc. Our conservative reader, who, seated at the tea-table, 
quotes to his wife, in his indignation at certain modern re¬ 
forms, the maxim that a shoemaker should stick to his last, 
and the woman to her needle, has little idea how female 
fingers have tampered with the comforts about him. One 
woman painted the gaudy roses on the Japanned tray; all 
day long, the year through, she sits somewhere in a fifth 
story dark room, emblazoning atrocious tulips and impos¬ 
sible grasses on trays and toilet-sets; another drew the 
dainty fern-leaf on his damask napkin; a third, an artist 
in her wav, colored the wreath on the china plates. He 
opens his newspaper, here ho fancies, but for the maudlin 
bit of poetry in the corner, he is safe from feminine intru¬ 
sion. The Salic law reigns in newspaperdom as in France. 
But he does not know that tuo book notices were Bcribbled 
by the sister of the editor; that tho column headed M Amus¬ 
ing, M are clippings made by a poor widow, who sees nothing 
to laugh at in the company of jokes, except that they will 
buy her little folks a meal; and he may be grateful if the 
letter froi.. the Vienna Exposition, which is so fresh and 
easy, be not a recJtauffe of odds and ends gathered from gazet¬ 
teers, guide-books, and other correspondents by some shrewd 
young woman in New York. A crowd of women, with 
ready fingers and little talent, impelled by hunger and the 
want of clothes are perpetually engaged in drawing on the 
wood the scrolls, ornamented letters, etc., which are dis¬ 
played at the head of tho paper, and all business-chnls, bills, 
placards, etc. There may be no great art nor skill in all 
these things, but they are harmless, necessary, and keep 
many a needy creature alive. There are women, however, 
who have made of designing, an expression for true fancy 
and creative power; one bos made a specialty of birds, an¬ 
other, very naturally, of babies—and both have won for 
themselves rank as artists. 

Another large field open to women, and improved but by 
few, is the cultivation of plants. Nine out of ten of our 
lady readers, doubtless, are amateur horticulturalists or 
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florist, yet, if driven to seek their own support, they never 
turn to these healthful, beautiful, and, what is quite aa- 
essontial, lucrative employments. Several women in our 
knowledge, in the environs of New York and Philadelphia^ 
are engaged in tho cultivation and sale of berries, cut-flowery, 
and made bouquets, and are deriving an income therefrom* 
which no sewing nor teaching would ever yield them. 

“ But Thzn the Beauchamps Do It.”— Will there ever 
be a world, iu which people will live quietly on their in¬ 
comes, and not try to ape their richer neighbors ? In every 
social circle, there is some person wealthier than the rest^ 
whom the others aro trying, all the time, to imitate. Let 
ns call this great lady (for it is a lady that is imitated) Mn. 
Beauchamp. Mn. Beauchamp's bonnet, her gowns, and her 
entertainments, are the envy of everybody in the neighbor¬ 
hood. The ladies copy her toilets, and strive to outshine her 
parties. If they propose some social festivity, and the hus¬ 
band or father objects to it as too expensive, the answer ia^ 
“but then the Beauchamps do it," and the reply is con¬ 
sidered decisive. It is to no purpose that the head of the* 
household remarks that his means are not a quarter of thoeo 
of the Beauchamps. The " genteel" thing—what a detest¬ 
able word 1—is to do as the Beauchamps do, and the ladies, 
os a rule, faucy that they will have little position, or none at- 
all, otherwise. Now the true way to live is to keep within 
one’s income, to avoid pretending to be different from what 
one is, and to strive to obtain and preserve the approbation 
of a few, who will be one’s friends under all circum¬ 
stances. 

Nobody thinks the better of you, dear lady, for having 
pinched, and starved, and planned, during a month or more,, 
in order to give an entertainment like the Beaucliamps 
give. Everybody goes away, on the coutrary, laughing at 
your silly pretonce. The.Duke of Devonshire was once 
asked to lunchoon by a great English author, who, unfor¬ 
tunately for him, with all his literary genius, was, as a man, 
a snob. The viands were of the most expensive, the wines 
the rarest; everything was on a scale quite beyond the 
author’s income. The Duke went away disgusted. " I have 
sliver dishes, Lafltte claret, and pate de foi grot, every day, 
at home," he said; "(these things are no novelty to met 
what I wished, and expected, was to hear this great genius 
talk about subjects of interest; but, on the contrary, hs 
talked like a rich cockney, who had no other claim to 
notice.” The Duke was right in his censure. There are 
more peoplo than is generally supposed, however, who do as 
this literary snob did. Everybody, almost, has some Beau¬ 
champ, whom he, or she, is copying, just as the London 
author tried to copy tho great Duke of Devonshire. 

Horses and Does, after Landseer, is copied from one of 
the most celebrated pictures of that eminent artist. The 
great merit of Landseer, and in this he excels evon Rosa 
Bonheur, is that he gives to his animals an almost human 
expression. His dogs and horses aro more than dogs and 
horses: they are, as it were, akin, to man, and so appeal 
irresistibly to our sympathies. 

Double Its Price.— The Kingston (Canada) Whig 
■ays:—“Peterson is the beet edited and most liberally 
conducted ladies' mAgaxitie fas America. It is up to the 
mark in all departments, an<f rivals periodicals of double- 
its pries." 
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A New Volume began with the July number, affording an < 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. Club* may begin with 
either thie number, or the January one, but with no others. 
Single subscribers, at the full price of two dollars, may begin 
with any month they please. We still allow additions to be 
made to clubs that began with the January number, at the 
same price as is paid by the rest of the club. See the Pros¬ 
pectus for our liberal offers to dubs, and for premiums. 

“ The Best Anywhere.’’ —The Fort Madison (Iowa) De¬ 
mocrat says:—“The stories in ‘ Peterson’ are the best pub¬ 
lished anywhere.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Farm Ballad*. By Will OarUfon. New York: Harper A 
Brother*.— There are poems which command recognition, and 
hold fast to the hearts of readers through years and cen¬ 
turies, and there are others which come to-day and go to¬ 
morrow. Of the latter sort are Mr. Will Oarleton’s. One or 
two of them have won a broad popularity; the most success¬ 
ful of them all being “ Betsy and I are Out,” and it, unfor¬ 
tunately, happens that that one is claimed as the property of 
another author. In this beautifully printed, .bound, and 
illustrated volume, there is not a single poem half as well 
done as the one named; and yet we do not think that one is 
sufficiently meritorious to fight about. In fact, there is 
not a poem, from oover to cover, if poetry means anything 
more than rhyme. Many of the pieces have not even the 
merit of dever rhyme, being false In measure, crude and 
rough in execution, and absolutely devoid of smoothness or 
harmony. As for Mr. Garieton, he lacks the first quality of 
a poet—imagination. Turn his verses into prose, and there 
would not be an idea worthy of remembrance in them all, 
nor would anybody care to read them. 

Old Kensington. By Miss Thackeray. New York: Harper 
A Brother s.—Miss Thackeray, daughter of the great-hearted 
English gentleman, William Makepeace Thackeray, whom 
we all loved, always commands our best attention when she 
announces a new novel. She knows how to paint scenery 
as few authors do, to depict tho most delicate and the most 
vigorous characters with marvelous skill and precision; and 
she knows how to write without a meretricious trick or flaw. 
Old Kensington is tho longest, we believe, and the best, ws 
think, of all her stories. The air of the English Parks, 
which she describes, is not sweeter, or more grateful, than 
the atmosphere of this whole story, which the glamour of 
love beautifies to the reader’s entire satisfaction. 

Lori.tier Little good. By Frank E. Smeatey. Philada : T. B. 
Peterson A Brother*.— This story of a young gentleman who 
wished to see life, and did see it, will‘be found exciting 
reading by those who like the rollicking style of narrative 
in novels, admirably set off by humor Dot too brood, and an 
unending succession of spirited incidents. Mr. 8mou cy, 
while having a manner peculiarly bis own, will remind 
most readers of the mirthfhl vein of Lever, and his delinea¬ 
tion of grotesquo characters Is not far behind Dickens. 
Lorimcr Littlcgood will be found a capital novel to dispel 
melancholy and dull care. 

The Old Countess; Or The Two Proposal*. By Mr*. Am 8. 
Stephen*. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brother*. —We noticed 
last month Mrs. Stephens’ admirable and exciting novel 
entitled. Lord Hope’s Choice. The “Old Countess” is a 
sequel to it; and every reader who enjoyed the pleasure of 
perusing the former story, will desire to find in the latter 
the ends of the threads which the genius of the author has 
io deftly woven Into both of them. Every new work by 
Mrs. Stephens is warmly welcomed by all the literary world; 
tnd for this latter novel she has, by its attractiveness, de- 
jerved the most cordial welcome. 


| Historical Sketche* of Plymouth, Luseme County, Pa. By 
> Hendrick B. Wright. Philada.: T. B. Peterson A Brothers .— 
To the historical student, no matter to what section of the 
country he belongs, tho history of one of the earliest settled 
portions of one of the thirteen original colonies, this work 
will prove to be of great Interest. It is a faithful picture of 
the “old times,” when Western Pennsylvania was on the 
borders of the terra incognita ; It notes the early habits, cus¬ 
toms, and amusements of the old settlers; giving memo¬ 
randa of the early merchants, ministers of the gospel, phy¬ 
sicians, and schoolmasters. These things in themselves 
seem trifles, but when collected into volumes, they compose 
the valuable libraries of the county from which the county’s 
history is made up. A valuable feature of the work is its 
collection of photographic portraits, of which there are 
twenty-five. 

Quern Loo, and Other Poem*. By Gay Naramore. Philada : 
J. B. Lippmcott < t Co. —The leading poems in this prettily- 
gotten-up little volume, are The Prehistoric Woman, and 
Rights and Wrongs; both of which treat in a humorous vein 
the ever-vexing question of Woman's Rights. They are 
not especially brilliant, nor does their author probably ex¬ 
pect them to win more than an ephemeral notice from tho 
public, but, as being pleasantly written, they are entitled to 
that. The rest of the book is made up of verses, which 
scarcely reach to the dignity of poems. 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collin*. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. —An exciting story this, as all of Wilkie Collins* 
stories are. It all turns, however, upon the personation of 
one woman, supposed to be dead, by another. The incident 
is a trifling one, bat the author has made excellent use of it, 
and built around it a work of genuine power. Wilkie Col¬ 
lins’ place is difficult to fix precisely as a novelist; but, 
whether he be among the first, or second, or third rates, 
everybody wants to read his last novel. 

Murphy's Master. A Novel By Thomas Payne. New York: 
Harper A Brother*. —A novel beginning with murder, flight, 
and pursuit, having an excellent plot, two or threo good 
characters, and ending with pretty mnch everybody’s death, 
owing to tho sinking of an island into the sea, upon which 
almost everybody in the book were. About this being an 
original as well as an exciting conclusion there can be no 
question. 

Little Kale Kirby. By Frederick W. Robinson. New York: 
Harper A Brothers.— This is a cheap reprint of one of the 
best stories that Mr. Robinson has yet written. It is a bright, 
gossipy novel, containing pleasant society pictures, and a 
heroine that all readers will be interested in. It is not a 
great story by any means, but it will serve as well as another 
to ward off the ennui of these August days. 

The Iron Hand. A Novel. By Alexander Duma*. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— This present issue of The Iron 
Hand is a cheap, popular edition, bound in paper. Of a 
novel that has aebioved such favor, little more need be said 
th&u that It is one of the most interesting, as well as one of 
the best historical stories that Dumas ever wrote. The 
volume before us is very profusely and carefully illustrated. 

The Year. By D. C. Colesworthy. Boston: Lee A Shepard .— 
A little book of poems, of more promise than fulfillment; 
written because the author could not help writing it, “and 
not for greed or gain.” It derives its title from tho fact that 
its contents are poems dedicated respectively to the months 
and seasons, and the chief merit of the volume Is its breezy, 
out-of-door tone. 

Little Grandfather. By Sophia May. Boston: Lee d Shep¬ 
ard .—A very pleasant story of a boy’s life from the tirno he 
puts on his M pocket clothes” until he got his first whipping 
for drinking too mnch, cider. The author seems to have 
studied the ways of children, and to have produced a book 
tho* will interest them. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

T. S. Arthur's Temperance Tales. A New Subscription 
Book, Every Family should have a copy of it Sold only by 
Cauvasfen. Large Discounts given. Six Mights With Tii* 
Washingtonians ; and Other Temperance Tales. By T. 

S. Arthur, author of" Ten Mights iu a Bar-Room-” It is 
complete in One Large Royal Octavo Volume, with Portrait 
and Autograph of the Author, and Eleven, large, full-page 
Illustrations ou tinted paper. It contains nearly six hun¬ 
dred pages, printed on fine white paper, from new, clear and 
open type, and is bound in heavy beveled boards, in a hand¬ 
some aud durable .uanner. Price in Cloth, full gilt back, 
$3.50; Rod Roan, $4.50; Turkey antique, gilt edge, $6.00. 
We want a Lady Canvasser, in every town and village in tho 
United States, to engage in itsenle at once, who can make 
large wapes at it. The character of the book and popularity 
of its author not only secifres the aid of all ministers and tho 
press, but the influence of all good men aud women every¬ 
where. Ministers of all denominations indorse and commend 
it A copy of it will be found to be a welcome visitor to every 
house and cottage iu the land. The illustrations and superb 
binding make it an ornament to any home, while the price 
is so low as to be within tho reach of every family. Send 
at once for canvassers' circular and special terms. Tho work 
is sold only by the Publishers, and by subscription. Agents 
are wanted everywhere to canvass for it. 

49* Remit $1.50 to us at once for Canvassers’ Outfit, In¬ 
structions, and Prospectus Book, showing 64 pages of the 
Book, with the Illustrations, and the three styles of binding, 
and they will be sent to you per return of mail, post-paid, 
and you can then commence canvassing for the work at 
once; or if you send $3.50, wo will send Canvassers’ Outfit, 
Instructions, Prospectus Book, and a sample copy of the 
$3.60 edition of the work, bound in fine Euglish cloth, at 
once, by mail, post-paid. Copies of either edition of fho 
work will be sent to any one, to any place, post-paid, on 
remitting the price of the edition wished to the Pub¬ 
lishers, in a letter. Address all letters to the Publishers, 

T. B. Peterson A Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., aud they will receive immediate attention. 

Wilson Sewing Machine.— If an article is to be judged 
by its popularity or success, the Wilson Sewing Machine is 
certainly ahead of all competitors, as all the other companies’ 
increase combined does not reach ono-half of 4100 per cent. 
We would advise our readers to call and see a machine that 
can achieve such wonders, at the office of the Wilson Sew¬ 
ing Blachine Company. Sold complete for $50, and warranted 
for five years. Salesroom at 1309 Chostnut street, Phila- 
dolpliia, Pa., and in all other cities in the United States. 
Tho company want agents in country towns. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goee to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Johnson’s Embroidery Attachment is an ingenious, very 
useful, and almost indispensable article to any one using a 
Sewing Machine. It is easily adjusted, end produces work 
equal to, and os beautiful as hand work. Seo advertisement ' 
on second page of cover in this number. | 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. VII.— Teething. 

By the Registrar's report, ono-elghth of the whole number 
of deaths in Englaud, occurs during the second year of exist- 


| enoo—a mortality very nearly equal to that of all the deaths 
occurring between the ages of ten aud twenty nine yoara. 

The cause of this great mortality is believed to arise from 
[ the fact, that dnring this period children cut the greatest 
| number of teeth, and are, in couscqueiice thereof, most sus¬ 
ceptible to impressions of an irritating character; and pain 
and irritation incident to this period, most readily iuduces 
functional derangement of every organ of the body. That 
M teething gives rise to more of tho maladies to which in¬ 
fants are subject than any other known cause,” is a truth, 
the importance of which, to the mother, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. And this cause, most unfortunately for the well¬ 
being of the infantile race, is too frequently overlooked by 
her and physicians generally; for the disturbance of the 
functions of the brain, orgaus of respiration, stomach, and 
bowels, arising from dentition, is often so great, aud the 
symptoms so prominent, that the exciting cause (teething) 
is eutirely overlooked. 

The forming tooth, pressing upon the dental nerve below 
and the distended, sensitive gum above, induces pain and 
nervous irritation, which cause the heart to beat with 
greater violenoe and rapidity, and consequently, more UomI 
than is consistent with their healthy functions, is propelled 
into those organs, and mischief results from unequal dis¬ 
tribution of blood, more or less local congestion, and im¬ 
perfect oxygenation. 

Less danger results when the irritation of teething affects 
tho bowels, as a moderate purging usually affords some 
relief, tltough often of a temporary character, to the child's 
sufferings. 

If the diarrhoea continues, however, the circulation soon 
becomes languid, from a dimished supply of blood, as the un¬ 
natural discharge of fluids from the body leesens tho amount 
of tho circulating fluid, and the child soon becomes either 
peevish and fretful, or listless and languid, with an inclina¬ 
tion to sleep, and manifests most clearly an Impoverished 
condition of tho blood, namely, a deficiency of red globules 
in it. 

Tho lively sympathy existing between teething and the 
brain, is very frequently productive of convulsions; aud 
long continued irritation in the gums should never be 
allowed to exist When a child has once had convulsions 
during teething, it is rendered more prone to them, and 
hence the mother should be carefully watchful in tho future, 
aud have the swollen gums freely lanced whenever the 
child manifests any evidence of suffering from the impinging 
tooth. If this caution is attentively observed, the dreaded 
attack can nearly always be warded off. 

The sympathy between “teeting” and tho windpipe is 
also remarkable, particularly iu children whose nervous 
organizations are delicato; though the robust as well as the 
pale aud weakly are not exempt from these sudden attacks 
of spasms indicated by a crowing , croupy respiration. These 
sudden seizures of interruption to normal breathing are very 
a! ming to the young mother especially, as the child strug¬ 
gles for breath, its face becomes livid, aud when the spasm 
subsides, it looks much paler than usual. In all such cases 
the mother, instead of resorting to such nauscants as hive 
■yrup, tincture of lobelia, antiwonial wine, etc., should care¬ 
fully examine the condition of the gums, and the cause will 
then- be generally found, and the means of cure are lancing 
the tumid gum. 

Other sympathetic relations will bo noticed in the next 
number. 


HORTICULTURE. 

On Cumbino Plants roa Walls. —There can bo no ques¬ 
tion that every wall connected in any way with a gaHun 
should be covored—usefully so if possible—the sight of stone, 
or wood, or bricks and mortar being abhorrent to good mate. 
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The means of covering, however, must be guided by cir- j 
cumstances, and should be regulated so as to be as much as 
possible in keeping with surrounding accessories. 

One of the chief difficulties of growing climbers is that of 
fixing them to the walls. At one time—and, indeed, gene¬ 
rally still—invention stops short at the cast-irou nails and 
shreds of cloth—costly, clumsy, painful (as cracked knuckles 
often testify,) and abounding in shelter for the eggs of insect 
pests. There is no necessity for this unsatisfactory method 
of training where galvanised iron wire can be obtained, j 
which is easily fixed to walls or pillars, is inexpensive, j 
convenient, and durable, and to whioh the branches of 
plants can be readily fixed with wire or tarred string. This 
wire will bo tar more economical than wooden trellis-work, 
though, of oourso, that may be employed. 

We shall now proceed to give a list of hardy climbers 
which will do for almost any walls, and which are within 
the management of amateurs. 

The first is the well-known Virginia-creeper, Ampeloptis 
hederacea, so well known for its beautiful, changeable foliage, 
scarlet and crimson, in the autumn of the year. This will 
grow in any tolerable garden-soil, and is very rapid in its 
■candent powers. 

The Climatis tribe affords several valuable subjects for the 
decoration of walls. Some of the newer kinds are really 
splendid objects as flowers, which in some cases reach an ex¬ 
pansion of five or six inches. The colors are chiefly shades 
of purple, blue, or wliite, some of them banded with crimson 
stripes. 

The Hedera, or Ivy, is a climber for covering walls too 
well known to noed much remark; indeed, it forms tho 
closest screen of alL 

There are several varieties of honeysuckle suitable for the 
purpose of wall-ooverers. For a small space the beautiful 
Louicera tutrea reticulata is not unsuitable, but this is better 
for dwarf pillars or bashes round a central rapport The 
whole tribe of Lonicera, however, forms rather a genus of 
bower and summer ornaments than wall-coverers proper. 

Teoona (the trumpet flower) is a grand object as a climber 
where it can be grown. Good soil and treatment must be 
afforded. 

Wistaria sinensis la one of the most rapid, hardy, and effec¬ 
tive of all climbers. It requires, however, copious space to 
display it to advantage. Horizontal training is most advan¬ 
tageous for the display of its bunches (like grapes) of beau¬ 
tiful lilac or white flowers. It also has the valuable pro¬ 
perty of flowering when young. 


THE CLOTHES MOTH. 

This destructive little creature Is, perhaps, the most in- 
enemy our wardrobe and textile fabrics have to con¬ 
tend with, and carefhl-housewives are always on tho alert to 
thwart its destructive attempts at spoliation. To meet our 
adversaries, however, it is well to know something of their 
habits and nature. 

It is not the moth that is the actual cause of mischief, but 
the caterpillar of the moth, which, as soon as It quits the egg 
deposited by the mother moth in some appropriate fabric, 
begins to collect materials to form its nest. For this pur¬ 
pose, having first spun a thin coating of silk provided by 
itself, it cuts filaments of wool or fur, close to the thread of 
the sloth, and applies the pieces to the outside of its case, to 
which envelope it tenaciously confines itself unless greatly 
disturbed 

When feeding, it thrusts its head out at either end of the 
case, iu which it can turn; but, when inclined to change its 
position on the cloth. It protrudes its head and about half 
its body, and, by fixing its hinder legs firmly in the case, 
drags the latter after it Wheu the case becomes too small, 


it collects the material from around it, and makes an addi¬ 
tion at each end. This fact has been ascertained by obser¬ 
vant naturalists removing the creature from cloth of one 
color to another, when the hues of the addition are plainly 
observable. 

After ckauging into a chrysalis it remains quiescent for 
about three weeks, when a small moth of a silvery-gray 
color comes forth. We deem these particulars very essential, 
as it will be seen that in the first place the moth has to find 
a fitting receptacle for its eggs; then that the eggs have to 
lie for a certain time before they are developed into the 
maggot form, and afterward into that of the chrysalis, when 
it finally becomes a moth altogether, taking a considerable 
time, comparatively, beforesthe creature commences its de¬ 
structive mission. 

There are very many remedies given. We have found that 
cuttings of Russian leather have proved protective; and a 
distinguished fly-fisher, who once suffered greatly from this 
moth getting among his store of feathered lures, has found 
by the introduction of a small piece of tallow-candle into hla 
eases, that these ravages have been entirely overcome. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat been teeted by a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper 

MUk.ro. 

Stewed Beef.—Take a piece of fresh silver-side of beef, 
seven or eight pounds; with a sharp knife make five or six 
incisions across it right through. Cut as many square 
pieces of bacon, fiat and lean, long enough to go right through 
fyom one side of the piece of meat to the other. Roll each 
piece of liacou in a mixture of powdered pepper, spices, and 
sweet herbs, and insert one into each incision; tie np the 
meat carefully. Lino the bottom of a stew-pan with slices 
of fat baoon; put the meat on this, with some onions and 
carrots, cut in slices, some sweet herbs, a couple of bay 
leaves, parsley, whole pepper, and salt to taste; add half a 
bottle of common claret, and set the whole to stew gently 
for some hours, turning the meat occasionally. At the time 
of serving strain off the gravy, skim it well of fat, remove 
the string from the meat, pour the gravy over it, and gar¬ 
nish with Brussels sprouts plainly boiled. 

Fillet of Veal.—A fillet of twelve or fourteen pounds will 
require nearly four hours' roasting before a good fire. Make 
some stuffing of a quarter of a pound of finely-chopped beef- 
suet, and as much bread-crumbs, a large spoonful of finely- 
chopped parsley, a little sweet-marjoram, the rinds of two 
lemons, grated, a tablespoonful of grated horse-radish, a little 
black pepper, and salt; these, all mixed together well with 
two hard-boiled, smoothly-rubbed yolks of eggs. Introduce 
tliis through the fillet, secure the stuffing with skewers and 
twine, baste It well, and make a gravy of the dripping, skim 
off the fat, and thicken with flour. 8erve hot. 

Beef-ttoak, Smothered wit* Onions .—Cut up six onions very 
fine; put them into a sauce-pan with two cupfuls of hot 
water, about two ounces of good butter, some pepper and 
salt; dredge in a little flour. Let it stew until the onions 
are quite soft; then have the steak broiled; put it into the 
sauce-pan with the onions; let it simmer about ten minutes, 
and send to the table very hot. 

Stewed Lamb .—Take the best part of a neck of lamb. Put 
it into a stew-pan; fry an onion with a little butter, add it 
to the lamb, with a dozen chives, chopped parsley, and a 
handful of mushrooms. Stew gently in any kind of broth 
for two hours. Take it out, stralu the gravy, and serve with 
the mushrooms only. 
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DESSERTS. 

Charlotte Hum.—T o one ounce of isinglass, add one pint of 
water, and boil it until reduced to half a pint A custard 
made of half a pint of new milk, the yolks of four eggs, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, one vanilla bean, boiled in a 
little new milk, and when sufficiently boiled, put in the 
custard. A quart of very rich, sweet cream, whipped until 
stiff; stir the isinglass-water, when nearly cool, into the 
custard, and then stir the whipped cream in thoroughly. 
Have your mould lined with sponge-cake. Serve with 
cream. 

Lemon Flummery. —Squeeze four lemons into a basin, 
throwing in the rinds, but not the seeds; add half a pint of 
water, half a pound of loaf-sugar,\nd cover close for an hour; 
take out tho lemon-rinds and again cover, and let it stand 
all night. Then strain through a cloth, and add one ounce 
of isinglass, and put it in a sauce-pan with six eggs, well 
beaten; set over the fire, and keep stirring one way till it is 
as thick as cream. Whon milk-warm, put into moulds pre¬ 
viously dipped in cold water, 

Sponge Pulling,—A quarter of a pound of flour, the same 
of sugar; boil with one quart of milk to a thick batter; 
after it is boiled, add a quarter of a pound of butter to it; 
mix.well; then divide twelve eggs, the yolks from tho whites, 
mix the yolks in the batter, beat the whites to a sttff froth, 
then mix the whole together; put it into another pan with 
some water in it, and bake it in a hot oven. To bo eaten 
with a liquid sauce. 

Cuttard Blanc Mange.—One quart of water or milk, four 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
and a pinch of salt Let the water boil, then add the corn¬ 
starch and sugar dissolved in a little cold water. When 
done, pour in a deep dish, or cups which have been wetted 
in cold water. 

Gloucetter Pudding. —Weigh three eggs in the shell; take 
their weight in flour and butter; take twelve bitter almonds 
and five ounces of pounded sugar; beat all together for half 
an hour, and put the mixture in pudding-cups, filling the 
cups only half foil. Bake them half an hour. 

Porte- Manteatu. —Cut a strip of puff-paste three inches and 
a half wide, rolled down to an eighth of an inch in thick¬ 
ness; fill the strip with sweetmeats, and then rolf it round 
and glaze with egg; then roll again, so as to cover the 
sweetmeats; glaze with egg, and place it in the oven. 

DRINKS. 

The Bed Raspberry Vinegar.— Fill a large bowl with fresh - 
gathered raspberries, picked from their stalks, and cover the 
fruit with the best white wine vinegar. Let it steep for 
eight days, and then strain off the liquor carefully. Fill the 
bowl again with fresh fruit, and pour the liquor over it. 
Four days afterward, change the fruit, and let the infosion 
stand for four days longer. Then strain the vinegar care¬ 
fully through a jelly-bag until quite clear, and weigh the 
juice against its own weight in lump-sugar. Boil it up for 
a few minutes with the sugar, removing the scum, and bottle 
it when cold. This syrup, mixed with water and lumps of 
ice, or soda-water, is very refreshing. A delicious syrup, 
closely analogous to what the French call groseUe , may bo 
mode by squeezing tho juice out of fresh, ripo currants (dry- 
gathered and picked from the stalks) into a bowl, and lettiug 
it stand until it stiffens. Then pass it through a tammy, and 
boil it up with an equal weight of powdered sugar. Let it 
stand for a day, then bottle it, corking it up carefully. 
Strawberry vinegar, which makes and excellent sherbet, is 
made by steeping the fruit In the best white wine vinegar, 
and renewing the fruit every day for four days, repeating the 
operation three times. Then strain the syrup, and boil it 
up with its weight of sugar. Let it stand a few days, and 
the* bottle it, 


A Wholeeome Drink .—The excessive use of cold water dur¬ 
ing the excessive heat of the summer often results in serious 
and alarming illness. It is therefore advisable that some 
beverage should be substituted for it, of which those op¬ 
pressed can partake with safety. For this purpose, we are 
aware of no better or more refreshing drink than the fol¬ 
lowing Take of the best white Jamaica ginger-root, care¬ 
fully bruised, two ounces, cream of tartar, one ounce, water, 
six quarts; to be boiled for about five minutes, then strained. 
To the strained liquor add one pound of sugar, and again 
place it over the fire; keep it well stirred till tie sugar is 
perfectly dissolved, and then pour it into an earthen vessel, 
into which you have previously put two drachms of tartarie 
acid, and the rind of one lemon, and let It remain till the 
heat is reduced to a lukewarm temperature; then add a 
tablespooufol of yeast, stirring them well together, and 
bottle for use. The corks must be well secured. Tho drink 
will be in high perfection in four or five days. This is a 
very refreshing and wholesome beverage, and one which 
may bo largely partaken of without any unpleasant results, 
even in the hottest weather. 

Minl-Julep .—Put into a tumbler about a dozen of the ten¬ 
der shoots of mint, upon them put a spoonful of white sugar, 
and equal proportions of peach and ordinary brandy, so as' 
to fill up one-third, or perhaps a liUle less. Then take 
rasped or pounded ice and fill up the tumbler. Epicures 
rub the lips of the tumbler with a piece of fresh pine-apple. 
As the ice melts you drink—through straws. Cobblen are 
very similar to juleps, only that they are generally made 
with wine instead of spirit 

CXaret-Cup .—Take one bottle of claret, two bottles of soda- 
water, about half a pound of pounded ice, four tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, a quarter of a teaspoonful of grated nut¬ 
meg, one liquor-glass of marachino, or two of sherry, and a 
sprig of green borage. Put all these ingredients Into a silver 
enp, regulating the proportion of ice by the state of the 
weather; if very warm, a larger quantity would be neces¬ 
sary. Hand the cup round with a clean napkin passed 
through one of the handles, that the edge of the cup may be 
wiped alter each guest has partaken of the contents thereof. 

Blackberry Wine .— 1 Take ripe blackberries, press the juice 
from them; let it stand thirty-six hours to ferment, lightly 
covered, and skim off whatever rises to tho top; then, to 
every gallon of the juice add one quart of water, and three 
pounds of brown sugar; let it stand in an open vessel for 
twenty-four hours; skim and strain it, then barrel it. Let 
it stand eight or nine months, when it should be racked off, 
bottled, and corked close. It improves by age and a little 
brandy. 


Elderberry Wine .—Put the ripe berries into a stone jar, 
which place in the oven until hot through; then strain 
through a coarse sieve; squeeze the berries and put the 
juice into a clean kettle. Add a pound of fine lump-sugar 
to every quart of juice; let it boll and skim it well. When 
clear put it into a cask, and add to every ten gallons of wine 
an ounce of isinglass, dissolved in cider, and six whole eggs. 
Close it up, let it stand six months, and bottle it 

Sherry Cobbler .—Fill a tumbler three parts foil «f pounded 
ice, to which add two wine-glasses of sherry, a tablespoonful 
of brandy, two tablespoonfols of powdered sugar, and two 
or three small pieces of lemon. Pour the mixture rapidly 
from one tumbler to another several times; throw in hah 
a dozen strawberries, and drink the mixture through a straw 
or stick, or maccaroni. 

Lemonade.—One ounce of rock tartaric add, a pound and 
a quarter of lump-sugar, the rinds of throe lemons, cut veiv 
thin; pour upon these ingredients one gallon of boiling 
water; stir it for some time after it is mixed, and again when 
cold; strain and use. Some people infuse a few sprigs of 
balm, which gives it a slightly aromatic flavor. 
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JHk L* monad*. —DUeolve half a pound of loaf-sugar in one , 
pint of boiling water, and mix with them one gill of lemon* . 
Juice, and one gill of shorry; then add three gills of cold | 
mil k Stir the whole well together, and strain it j 


FASHIONS FOB AUGUST. 

Fio. i. — Violet mix. Polonaise, with ruffle of the same, 
worn with a striped violet-and-white skirt, trimmed ou the 
odge with two bias, self-bound ruffles. Black lace hat 
Fio. ii.—Walking-Dress or Gray and Havana Brown.— 
The upper-skirt and waist are made of the gray, and the 
akirt of brown, trimmed in the front with ruffles of gray, 
whilst a kilt-plaiting of brown extends around the rest of 
tho skirt. A sash commences on the shouldor and extends 
to the waist, finished by long, floating ends, fringed. Ka- 
bagas hat, and parasol of the colors to match. 

Fio. hi.—Blue Silk and French Muslin Suit. —The skirt 
is of plain foulard, and has foux bias ruffles, put ou scant 
Tho Polonaise is formed of needle-work insertion, and Bounc¬ 
ings to match. / 

Fio. iv.—Dress for the Sea-side, Made or Green Mo¬ 
hair or Linos.— The skirt has a flounce fourteen inches 
-deep, set on in double box-plaits, with a niching of the same 
placed at intervals of three inches. Tho apron-front is 
finished by wide sash-ends, which are gracofully looped hi 
Ahe back. Close-fitting waist, cut in squares. Hat made of 
puffed crown of white silk, with straw edge, trimmed with 
black velvet and roses. 

Fio. v.— Dress or Batiste and Foulard. —The under¬ 
skirt is mode of striped foulard, without trimming Tho 
Polonaiso is of Batiste, trimmed with a band of foulard, 
And large silk tassels placed at intervals on the edge, caught 
together in the front by large ribbon bows and ends. Leg¬ 
horn hat with a wreath of ivy. 

General Remarks.— Some skirts are cut with a train 
which spreads out at the back, but can bo looped up at 
pleasure for an out-of-door costume—for this may be either 
an in-door toilet or walking-dress. Short skirts, generully, 
sure trimmed with many narrow ruffles, rather than several 
deep onos. A pretty way of making up tarlatan dresses, is 
to train the back of the skirt with wide, plain flounces, tak¬ 
ing care that it hangs well as a train. The tablier in front 
is covered with narrow flounces, pinked out and arranged 
«• tpiralM. The effect is very light and pretty. The bodices 
have small, full, Direcloire sleeves, confined around the arm 
with a ruche of pinked-out tarlatan. Other tarlatan skirts 
are trimmed with narrow flounces, arranged in zigzag, and ; 
with a tulle veil completely covering the skirt. This stylo I 
is especially pretty in pale-pink. The veil is canght up at ; 
one sido only with a tuft of flowers. 

For country wear some new white piques have been made ; 
according to special orders, and turned out very successfully. ! 
In one costume the skirt is kilt-plaited, and between every 
plait there is an insertion of English embroidery. Cosaque, 
with large Robespierre revere, with a double row of buttons 
Basque trimmed with English embroidery. A dark-blue 
suod a light-blue faille bow ornament the casaquo. Another 
costume is made of slate-gray batiste; the flounces at the 
back are embroidered with white. The tablier is ornamented 
with a wide band, embroidered flat upon the skirt. Bodico 
embroidered on the basque and collar; waistcoat entirely of 
white English embroidery. The redingotes are, for tho most 
part, eat either ordinary Polonaise, or Princess shape. The 
double-breasted Polonaise will also be much worn, for two 
reasons, viz-, their novelty and extra warmth, the latter of 
which is a great consideration for the approaching season. 
When first introduced by some of our leading modistes, it 
was not successful, but at present is the favorite over-dress 
for all suits except those designed for full dress. It is a 
graceful and comfortable garment, is worn by young, mid¬ 
die-aged, and old, and is therefore popular on the score of 


availability, as well as beauty. To be comm* il/avt it znus 
be very long, with ample fullness in theskirt,aud abundant 
drapery. After the collar, cuffs, buttons, pockets, and sash, 
are added, all, othor trimming is superfluous, and detract 
from its style. It may be loose, like a morning-wrapper, or 
else belted down. 

For dressy occasions flehues of China crepe, arranged 
in bouillons, divided by satin bias, is worn over the kw 
bodice, and fastened in front with a bow. The sleeves 
are not short, they are in the Marie Antoinette shape, with 
lace engagements, caught up with a band and bow of 
fringed China crepe. Sleeves are also trimmed with flowing 
bows of ribbon. 

The most important change to bo remarked in tho even¬ 
ing toilet, is that which l&s taken place in the coiffure; 
and yet even hero it is less apparent than in the day¬ 
time costume, since, with the decollete e-dress, some flow 
of hair is still left playing over the neck and shoulders, 
otherwise the coiffure would appear stiff and unbecoming. 
But the lout etuemble of the head-dress is altogether much 
higher and more claliorate than it was. The hair is tied high, 
and fastened at the back with a high Spanish comb of blonde 
tortoise-shell, while in front it is arranged in rouleau, or 
waves. Large clusters of flowers, and thick wreaths are 
now worn, and are composed of various flowers. These 
wreaths are placed so as to encircle tho chignon. 

A great improvement has been made in French gloves. The 
buttons are riveted instead of being sewn on, which is a com¬ 
fort, now that they are worn so long. Those with three but¬ 
tons are considered indispensable even for the street, and 
our cleganle* wear them with five, six, and even eight buttons 
to cover tho arm. This prolongation is the result of the en¬ 
largement of the sleeve. To follow the fashion strictly in 
gloves is really a costly proceeding, and we hear of All sorts 
! of economical plutis being resorted to in order to lessen the 
j glover's blQ. Some ludies adopt, for morning wear, buck- 
! skin gloves, which resemble undressed kid. 

1 Guipure lace, and jet fringes, are much used for Polonaises. 
A very elegant confection, useful for wearing on many occa¬ 
sions, is made of alternate stripes of black guipure, and Sici- 
lieune, embroidered with jet; a heading of jet divides the 
stripes. The dress worn beneath is visible through tho gui¬ 
pure stripe. In front the confection falls with square ends, 
and at tho back it forms panicre. It is confined round the 
waist with a band passing through a large jot buckle; but 
instead of tho buckle being in front, it is at tbo back. 
Guipure and jet fringe edge this Polonaise, and sometimes 
these are replaced with black and white Bruges lace, a 
novelty in laces, which produces a good effect. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Dress for a Girl or Fourteen Tears, made or 
Green Foulard. —The skirt entirely oovered with flounces. 
Bodice with postillion basque. Sleeves with revere. Black 
cashmere Dolman. 

Fia u. — Suit roa a Boy or Four Years, made or Blue 
Vicugna Clotu, Trimmed with White Braid. —Plaited 
skirt, trimmed in front only. Louis XV. tvaistcout. Jacket, 
trimmed with largo pockets a«d a sailor collar. Sleeves, 
with Louis XV. rovers. 

Fio. hi.—Baby Girl or Threl I*.ars.—W hite cashmere 
frock with plastron richly embro:all over. The skirt 
is bordered by an embroidered bunt 

Fio. iv.—Suit for a Boy or Four Years. —Sash and skirt 
of dark-brown de bege. Scarlet silk stockings. Brown, 
English hat. Sailor Dollar. 

Fio. v.—D ress for a Girl or Tek Years, made or Fou¬ 
lard. —The skirt covered with pLIied-out flounces. Muske¬ 
teer paletot of white cashmere, trimmed with black velvet 
and English embroidery. 
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FLAVOR S• 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A DORN your homes with the New Cliromos, “Awake” 
and “Asleep.” The pair 60 cents— or, with “ Whittier’s 
Barefoot Boy,” $1. Large discount to A gouts. 
_ W. F. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Maw. 


PEAR TREES FOR THE MILLION. 

Largest Stock in the West; fine assortment; extra quality ; 


Write for a Price Lis* to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


179 Smith field St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot Guns, 
$8 to $150. Single Guns. $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Fishing Tackle, Ac. Larne dite^nints to dealers or clubs. 


packod to go sately auy distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices low by hundred or thousand. A full assortment of 
other Trees, Shrubs, Plauts, <fcc. Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed free to applicants. R. G. II AN FORD, Columbus 
Nursery, Columbus, 0. 


BEAt TIFUL WOMEN. 

Try PALMER’S INVISIBLE, the most charming of all 
lace powders. Samples free at Drug Stores. Bv mail, 3 
eta.; boxes, 25 eta. SOLON PALMER, No. 12 Platt St., 
New York. 


S75 to $250 per month, 

male, to Introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
biud, braid and embroider in a moBt superior man¬ 
ner. Price only $16. Fully licensed and warranled 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apnrt without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $76 to $J60 per month, and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amount 
)can be made. Address 8EC0MB A CO., Boston , 
Mats.; Pittsburgh^ l*u.; Chicago , 1U.; or St. 
Louis , Mo. 


jfTi.J g You af, k WHY wo can sell Fir?t 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for 8290? 
(Wo answer—It costs Jess than 
f >300 to make any $600 Piano 

through Agents, all of whom 
\Ss?T72IIy Cl H^akc IOO per ct. profit. We 
AT I ^ *$£BavenoAgents, but snip direct to 

” U« ** IkJ. ir families at Factory prirc, and war¬ 
rant 5 Years. Send for illustrated circular, in which wo 
refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, Ac. (some of 

*•. A A C Siv»/I 


A NEW PERFUME 

FOS THE 

Handkerchief. ---- 


I A DELICATE S0AP 

COLGATE & 

NEW YORK. ^ y 




Colgate & Company, 


NEW YORK. 


A UTLIM A CURED!—For circular and price, address 
AO 1 riMAs. C. Upham, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR™™ 


A great SAYING in actual cost , and BEST yet 


COLTON 


BHEth 


SOMETHING NEW 


Of the. CHOICEST F1W1TS and SriCES. 

Cost but little more than other Flavoring Extracts. 


A French preparation for beautifying the complexion , 
which docs not injure the finest skin. The use of this deli¬ 
cate powder cannot be detected , so lifelike are its prr/perties , 
imparting smoothness , transparency and rosy freshness to 
the skin, besides being permanent in its effects. It does not 
dry and crack the skin; it contains no minerals or poivmt. 
Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. P>~ice 50c. per box. 
Address HILLER BROS., 113 Malden Lane, N. Y. 

TO THE LADIES! 

BROWN S FRENCH DRESSING 

Will make Ladies' and Children's Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies' Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to carry 
them, look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut 
wheu wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of 
imitations and counterfeits. For sale e%’ery where. 

_B. F. BROYVN A CO., Boston. 


— l a rM r- o A I'fc A V I Agents Wanted. Business entirely 

E LADIES A 1 /A JL !new. G. O. Shaw, Biddeford, Me. 

fying the complexion , .j | ■ j g j g. i , m j 

Madams Foy s Corset Skirt Supporter 

i and rosv freshness tn * _ _ ~ * I . . 


V It does not ff\ S* _ 

als or poisons tfW hf\\ acknowledged THE BEST ARTI- 

50c. per box. ft/ V*i r\ m CLE of the kiud ever made. Numcr- 

ue N. Y ^Tih o u » Testimonials in Its favor are being 

r received from all parts of the United 

S ! 1 1 I .hS LADY AGENTS WANTED. 

„ % % W HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 

SSING Sole Manufacturers, 

id Shoes that cJfu?; ^ New Haven, Conn. 

raveling Bags n Arnold A Banning, New York, 

lamed to carry D. B. Fisk A Co., Chicago, Agents, 

•ub off or smut D. B. Saunders A Co., Boston. 

ll. Beware of 1 A d»0A T^rd.yl A^ntawaiit^! All ct of w«>r1rlTi*r< ,, '>- 

where. 10 ^>.jvr , «. of « , t hcr,w ' :i '> oim * oro,j ' inakeinori,uionc; 'tt 

k ItrkM# mi w-ork for ua la their spare rnoracuU or oil the limo than at anytLinx 
** * I aUa. Parttcolara ftao. Addr»aa Q. BUnaon 4 Co., Por tl a nd , M ai — . 

SozodoxtT 

Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients of 
the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, beautifies and pre¬ 
serves the Teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 
cools and refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect on the Teeth 
and gums. Impure Breath, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant by the 1 daily use of SOZODONT. 
It is as harmless as water, and has been indorsed by the 
most scientific men of the day. 

Sold by all Druggists, at 75 cents. 
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NEVER A CARE I KNOW. 


(SONG AND CHORUS.) 


Animato . 


Arr. by SEP. WINNER 


1.0 Fm a hap - py crea - tore, 

2. Tho’ clou - dy be the mom - ing, 

3. I wish there was no fight - ing, 


Mer - ry from mom till night: I 

Sun - ny may be the noon: But 

Nev - er a speck of war, That 


love a gay and joy - ful way, For life is my de - light 

raus - ic ne’er can charm the ear, If strings are out of tune, 

weak and strong could get a - long With - out a wound or scar 


world is all be - fore me, Nev - er a care I know, 

sing in cheer - ful meas - ure, Mer - ri - ly all the day; 

wish there was no sor - row, Nev - er a cause of woe, 




Entered aocordlng to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by SEP. WINNER, la the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C. 
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r should I de - spend or sigh, When pleasures free - ly now: 
i a smile for - get a - while Your sor - rows while you may: 
- ly we could all a - gree, How jol - ly times would go. 


IlHi 


For the 











Si 


Then why should I dc - spond or siph, W hen pkflfeures free-ly flow., 

And with a smile for - get awhile Your sor-rown while you may.. 

If on - ly we could all a-gree, IIow jol - ly times would go. 
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Vot. LXIV. PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1 873. No. 3. 

THE FATAL TEST. 

By E. M. ULISS. 


It was midsummer at Newport. The intense 
heat of cities had driven crowds to seek pleasure 
and health in this gay, sea-girt town. Hotel? 
and boarding-houses were filled to overflowing. 
The summer-residences, owned by the wealthy, 
and closed all winter, were now alive with busy 
feet and merry voices. 

At morning the white beach was covered with 
men and women in robes of various bright colors, 
while out on the water other forms rose and fell 
with the soft swell of the waves, and the gayly- 
colored dresses of tlie bathers made the sea look 
not unlike a brilliant flower-garden. Again at 
evening the broad bosom of old ocean echoed to 
merry voices and sweet music, as the pleasure- 
boats of all shapes and every size, floated over 
its silver surface, freighted with fair women and 
brave men. And so, by day and night, the 
round of pleasure was unending. Clam-bakes 
and picnics, rides to the ‘‘Fort,'* hops at the 
“Ocean” and “Atlantic,” made the days fly 
with “ winged feet/’ 

And the loveliest of all the lovely women assem¬ 
bled there was She heroine of my Sketch—Flo¬ 
rence Vane. She reigned a very queen of love 
and beauty. Adulation followed he* erery foot¬ 
step. Men adored her, and wopicn admired, 
even while they envied. She was so faultlessly 
beautiful in person, so graceful and winning in 
manner that every one yielded to the tuagio of 
her charms. She counted her.lovgrs^by scores. 
Daily she listened to vows of love, and listened 
untouched. Many a noble, manly heart had 
given itself up to a wild, sweet dream of love, 
to be awakened by her careless rejection of its 
holiest worship. Had she no heart, this woman, 
bo superbly beauUAil ? She seemed utterly re¬ 
gardless of the ppin she caused, and when at her 
feet was laid a heart, won away from one of her 
own sex, no regret passed her lips. Bright, bril¬ 
liant, and glorious in her pride and beauty, she 
seemed impervious to thp shafts -of the wily god. 
Vol. LXIV.—12 


Near ono of the beaches that make Newport 
so famous is a romantic spot called “ Purgatory.” 
Rising in a straight line from the ocean, and to 
the height of Boveral hundred feet, is a rocky 
cliff. In this wall of rock there is a fissure some 
fifteen feet wide, running back from the water 
a long distance, forming an abyss the edge of 
which few care tp approach, and into whose 
depths fewer dare look. From it comes up the 
eternal moan of the waters os they rush in from 
the sea. The Bides of the Cliff slope gently 
down, and are carpeted with soft, green moss, 
making ihc spot a favorite resort of visitors. 

Near the close of the season, on a pleasant 
afternoon, many forms wandered singly or in 
pairs, near this chasm, while here and there a 
merry group was seated on the soft sward, en¬ 
joying the gentle breeze. 

Quite apart from the rest stood a man and wo¬ 
man, silent now, she gating Put over the sea, 
while his eyes dwelt on her with an expression 
of sad, silent waiting. It needs but one look at 
that form of matchless grace, those eyes of 
heavenly blue, t^e poise of the queenly head, 
with its wealth of golden hair, to assure us the 
[ lady is none other than Florence Vane. One 
! fair hand rested oa the arm of her companion. 
Among all those whom her beauty had captivated 
Philip Gordon had been the most devoted. He 
was ever at her side, his devotion never con¬ 
cealed. His oft-repeated offers of love had never 
been openly refused, and be had chosen to con¬ 
strue her silence into tacit consent. He was 
well worthy of any woman's preference, and 
Florence knew it. Wealthy, aristocratic, noble 
in mind and person, he had been much courted 
and caressed; his attentions to Florence had 
given many a less fashionable fair one the 
heartache. 

They stood ou the chore of the deep, blue sea, 
the hearts of both impressed by the beauty 
around them. He had been telling her again 
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the story of his love for her, and been pleading 
for an answer. But she remained silent. Why 
did she not speak to him? 

She was communing with her #wn heart. 
Never until now had she felt what itf was to love. 
But something within her rose up and called 
Philip Gordon 44 Master.” She struggled against 
the knowledge. While her whole soul cried out 
with the yearning desire to be his, she could 
not let him see the truth. Yet why her pride? 
Why not make him happy with the knowledge 
that had come to her long ago ? 

Up from the seething depths of the chasm 
near which they stood, rose the sad moan of the 
imprisoned water; and os she turned to look to¬ 
ward the fissure, there came into her heart a 
strong desire to test his love, and her power over 
him. Lifting her glorious eyes to his, and let- 
ling her very soul shine in them, she said, 

“ Do you really love so well?” # 

44 Love you, it is more than love, it is worship.” 
For a moment her heart was touched by his 
earnestness, but the love of power was stronger 
that nught else. 

44 Suppose 1 should require a test of your 
affection,” she said, 44 will you accept itf” 


14 Yes, even if it were to die for you.” 

Again love and pride struggled within her; 
then she said, pointing to a bunch of lovely blue 
flowers that grew on Ihe other side of the chasm, 

44 Leap the chasm, and bring me those flowers, 
and this hand shall be yours.” 

His eyes shone with suppressed feeling; he 
gave her a long look, and with a spring landed 
safely on the other side. He held aloft the 
coveted flowers, waving them in triumph. 

44 Now leap back,” she said, with her sweetest 
smile. 

Once more he sprang for the bank. For one 
instant his form seemed poised in mid air; below 
the waters wailed and moaned. Only an instant. 
Instead of clearing the abyss fairly, his feet 
struck the edge of the fearful chasm. He strove 
vainly to secure a footing, fell back and dis¬ 
appeared. 

Far into the following winter Florence Yane 
lay upon her bed, racked with fever, raving in 
delirium, living over and over that fearful scene. 
When, after long months, the fever left her, 
the light of reason had gone out forever. God 
had mercy on her; and before the June roses 
bloomed again, she had gone to her rest. 


A REMEMBRANCE. 

TO MRS. E—-, OF WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
BT MBS. If. A. DBXISON. 


How is the bear* old petr 4 rM, 

Where, in sweet Autumn weather, 

We sat cosily under the boughs— 

You and I together t 

The picture is fresh to-day; 

My fret in the grass is resting, 

And. the yellow pears lie, mellowly, 

Cloee to the brownearth resting. 

Twas a happy amt golden time, 

In the soft September weather; 

I shall think, when the Winter’s snow lies thick, 
Of the hours we passed together. 


Proud, perfect lips, o’er which no pain 
Has passed to dhu their crimson stain; 
Whose every curve and line express 
A large and lavish tenderness. 

Yet under each curve aeSms to lie 
Power to dare and to defy, 

Whatever Fate, in stern decree, 


I shall think of the pleasant home, 

Of the lake, eo blue and bright. 

And the painted cart, with its driving wheels, 
Bathing in water and light 

I shall thinh °f the sunny r o a ms. 

And the kindly hearts within; 

Gbd keep them safe, and give them grace, 

AH tender hopes to Win. 

My leve to the brave old pear tree. 

Where, in sweet Autumn weather. 

We eat coolly under theboughe— 

You and I together. 


Evolve} from, her draad mysttty. 

Bed, total lips, whose ftmd carves 
Might, steal from life ftabittetfits* 
And as a mystic talisman be, 
Repelling pain and misery 
From lips on which your own impress 
The glory of true happiness. 


, , . .! i iv 
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BT IBANK LEE BENEDICT. 


As he ciime through the wood he saw her sit¬ 
ting on a green bank, as if in pensive thought, 
with a book lying idly on her lap, idly plucking 
the wild-flowers at her side. Very pretty she 
was in her dark summer attire; Grosvcnor Marie 
thought that, in her tranquil attitude, with her 
rather pale face, which few emotions appeared 
•ver to have stirred, she must look very much 
as the sleeping beauty did, if that young person 
ever roused herself enough during her hundred 
years of slumber to make a pretence of doing a 
little reading in the lienrt of her Orest. 

lie wished devoutly that the sight of her could 
have brought a downright earnest thrill tq his 
heart, as ought to be the case with a man regard¬ 
ing the girl to whom he was engaged—but it did 
not. He was in doubt whether to bo most irri¬ 
tated with himself or her, that in this first mo¬ 
ment of seeing herj lifter a fortnight’s separa¬ 
tion, he could throw no hold of romance about 
the situation. 

He had thought many times during his ab¬ 
sence that heeheuld be aide to do so. He hnd 
kept her piotura on his dressing-table, and read 
and re-retd the letters' she wrote him, and told 
himself that' his calm affection fbr her was better 
worth feeling; hum* to be trusted than the wild 
dream which had heightened his early youth for 
a time, and" died oat, to leave each an aching 
void behind. Then, as ill hick would have it, 
she must he the very one to disturb his carefully 
acquired peace, by Oeme new# which she had 
added to one of her Inst epistlea* - 

She wrote him thot Mrs. Sidney and her bro¬ 
ther had come to St. Qermainland established 
themselves in an apartment ^uite near, and 
meant to spend the autumo tbeeeu Dora fbnnd 
Mrs. Sidney delightful; saea atoms was pleased 
with her, and heaven knew Mrs. Sowers was not 
easy to please, though Bern didwetmdd that, or 
even think tV#*r she was a materfl to this cen- 
tury, a young woman who hettfvM in the per* 
feet ion of her parents, Mve,< Sidney bed come, 
Gxoavener wished her ,aojtwharW rather than 
there, then was angry with himself for fueling an 
emotion or wish of anyeortf eoncbvfaing her. Mrs. 
.Sidney had told Dora thetsbw snd Grosvener 
were old acquaintances, rand. Dora wrote him 
that she was glad, bat ehe oould> riot remember 
her ever mentioning the handsome widow. She 


liked the brother, too, only he looked a little dis¬ 
sipated ; but Mrs. Sidney said that, came from kis 
delicate health, and certainly the devotion be¬ 
tween him and his sister was lovely to see. 
Other persons had appeared upon the scene also. 
American friends of the Somers’, some French 
people whom Mrs. Sidney knew, and had intro¬ 
duced to them; and, altogether, the sojourn in 
the quiet old place promised to be very pleasant, 
and Dora was glad that the tiipe for Grosvener’s 
return was so Close at hand. 

And now he was back; he hnd sent the car¬ 
riage on to the house with his luggage, and had 
got out to walk through a corner of the forest 
which had a path that led to the villa where the 
Somers had made their home for the last year 
or fwth He was back; he had returned at the 
very hour he had written Dora to expect him; 
had asked her to come and sit in the wood, that 
lie might meet her first, without even tlie pre¬ 
sence of mamma, who, in her best moods, was a 
species of human iceberg, calculated to chill the 
warmest sentiments, and Who would have greeted 
her own husband after his absence from a voy- 
age round thw Wbrid With a cool good-morning, 
and the tips of fVirtiy fingers. 

He almost wished'. that ho had not pro¬ 
posed this poetic me&ifrgV he felt so deadly 
commonplace and blire of rotmihe^, that he could 
have preferred to meet Dora in the society of the 
elders, and allowed the greetings to be arranged 
with a proper respect for Mrs. Somers’ frigid 
demeanor. But he had no longer time to attempt 
to analyze his feelings, for Dora looked up sud¬ 
denly, and saw him. 

The greetings might as well have taken place 
in mamma’s presence, so cold and composed 
was the fadj vi GrosVener took her hand, even 
touched MS lips' to her fcheek. There was a 
deepened fltifce of color upon it, and her soft 
blue eyes looked brighter; still she held the 
bodk-ln her d1s4hgaged fingers, and almost the 
first Words she said were, 

4 * 1 didn’t think it was time for the train yet. 
Dear ntk, GrOsVener, how very brown you are, 
and you’ve a purple cravat on. I’ve asked you 
so often not to wear purple!” 

It did not occur to him thpt all this might be 
the effect of a certain shyness on her part—a 
fear of showing how much she was moved by his 
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return, for their engagement hml not been an 
affair of long duration. 

“I’m sorry I am before my time,” he an¬ 
swered ; “ aud I’ll take off the obnoxious cravat 
f as soon as we get to the house. As for the brown, 
1 think you must blame the sun, not me.” 

He said it all so good-naturedly that she did 
not perceive his vexation, and only laughed in 
her quiet manner. 

“You say things in such a droll way,” re¬ 
turned she. “ You must very tired, I am 
sure.” 

He caught eagerly at that excuse for the dull¬ 
ness aud deadness which had come over fancy 
and heart. 

“ Dreadfully tired,” he answered. 

“We’ll go home at once,” she said. “You 
shall have some 'tea, and change your clothes. 
That will rest you.” 

A wife of ten years could not have been more 
practical in her thoughtfulness; bpt men are 
ungrateful wretches, and Grosvenqr' wgs any¬ 
thing but touched by her care. t < 

They walked slowly homeward, flfce J**ning 
on his arm ; but, actually, before taking lt,ehe 
brushed the dust off his sleeve with her pocket- 
handkerchief! She had been reared t in such an 
oppressive atmosphere of order, that these tire¬ 
some little habits were as natural to her as 
breathing. She talked g«y!} % «»ougU, with more 
Animation than her wqnj.; ftqd he talked too. 
but there was nothipgift th/eif ppfctegsatH* which 
required privacy She told him Tthoqt thn tew 
people, extolled Mrs. Sidqpy, gave a rather pHin- 
fully detailed account of a picnhj, lipped .that he 
lunl not played at those dreadfql tables in Baden, 
made much of a slight illness which. toighG her 
dog. had suffered. Poor girl, she; had been 
directed, and trained,, and trem,mel*tf Uy, her 
severe mother, until it,spemed in hqr eyes almost 
a crime to let her thoughts soar bqyood the 
narrow groove in which Mrs. ifomcre hjuJ iUr 
creed that the thoughts of young ladies ought to 
dwell. ,. t 

They reached the fustic gqfe wJdak gdte^enr 
trance to the villa-grpunds. ,A^kp Itgs 0pining 
it, Dora actually did pay, “ .<y*e ypft gfodtoHs 
back, Grosvener V* j, ,o , 

He tried then \jrith aty his might y htoMid 
was half way through i\ ,cnaugh,epcepjl, 
when Jier atienlion become ^istrst}©^ l •* 

•You didn’t latch the ga!e,.,Qrosjjen*p|,” *he 
s.ii'L . 

He went back and latched. it;,b#f o^iped* ao 
furtber effort to do poetry. 

Near tlie house they mty Mrq. Somers, a tall, 
fine-looking woman, but so rigid and angular 


that Grosveiier often had au absurd faucy that 
she must origiuully have been beguu as a geo¬ 
metrical illustration. She looked first at her 
watoh, then shook his hand, was as glad to see 
him as her nature permitted, and said, 

“ I have beep expecting you for ten minutes ; 
how very brown you are, Grosvener.” 

They weut auto the house, aud found Mr. 
Somers in the hall reodiag. his newspaper. He 
rose in his creaking booty, and there was more 
subdued hand shaking, aud he said, 

“ Ha! Buck, th ? Glad to see you; how very 
brown you are, Grosvener.” 

And Grosvener Marl? remembered that be was 
only six-ond-twenty years of age; that he came 
of a long-lived racq; that Somenrs pere and his 
spouse were safe to live os long as the patriarchs, 
and that this was a neat specimen of wlmt life 
was to be ttrliim; be wondered a little why 
pome conveniently-broken rail could not have 
dashed the train down a high embankment a few 
miles below St. Germain I 

“ I think Grosveuer ought to hare some tea, 
mamma,” said . Dorn, with a boldaess of asser¬ 
tion unusual on her port. - 

“ 1 have ordered dinner half an hour before 
our time,” Mrs.,SofiierB replied ; still, if Gros¬ 
vener-” 

“ l'H have some skerry endsodil, I believe,” 
added Grosvener,; thereupon Mrs.Somers looked 
gather more rigid ikon commons but he? rang 
flie bell, aud ordered the seeling draught, though 
he did turn liis bask to the lady *bile pouring 
put the sheny; and^fonaidemag* the amount he 
topic,) ivwssma well, for the peek* efi the family. 

M ore, deadliery talk, then BHsu Sowers per- 
poived that GrolveSer won dosty, add sent him 
away tohis chamber so bathe endttretfs, his lug¬ 
gage dftvthg toaftlj armed ; bub before he left 
the room she added, •> " * ■ 

“ >try^br6wn yotf a»o. Otolvener.” 

. And’ Mr, Sotnemicneakfed U Me boots again, 
end said^iwhh tkentref apNineri^nating some 
powerful ffropneMen* 

; ‘t Yausnurnwy h rswm, (Vveeretirr ft* 

Then pmaBona tfclMhht theyeuhgTnan might 
poosideil HifMmbda a reproach, and quavered, 
^D’tnvflfyl k eeeming to him, papa.** But Mrs. 
filftfoarttlerikhd /pdiaed and atarmed at hating 
Iranegtesged tbtaitileedT propriety. Dora, before 
Aha kneWit; Minded ant, *« Yon are tety brown, 
Groatener;??* -v-mi .■ 

Groewehecrfledv rand once more wished himself 
in theirairicn thfe'topdf the high rufoankmeut, 
with a broken tall in fooat. Life is not *n*y. 
Most of us* hate lived leng enough to khow 
that it waa not meant to? be; but I think if 
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can keep from losing our souls in sheer dis¬ 
gust of its monotonous apd petty side, we need 
have little fear of the great tetnptatiops. 

Grosveuer Marie had been Mr. Somers' ward. 
He called Mrs. Somers aunt, because, that lady 
had been his father's stepsister, though there 
was no blood relationship between them. He 
had uot lived much in their house during his 
youth, though styling it home, and| going th?re 
to spend a portion of hi? college vacations. It 
was a household in which for fifteen ye^rs Mrs. 
Somers declared, with pride,, fbe dinner-hour 
had not varied five minutes—Mr.,Somers hau 
never ouce hung up his hat on the wnopg peg, 
She lived by rule, and had brought up hushgpd 
and child to do so; her law was as the law of 
the Medes and Persians. She believed herself 
a Christian, but she was a heathen, and wor¬ 
shiped a goddess called Propriety. She hod 
crushed and moulded everybody about her; and 
poor little Dora had no more idea of having an 
Independent thought than she had of going up 
in a balloon. 

When Grosvener was between twentyrtwo and 
three the family departed for Europe; then fol¬ 
lowed his love story; then the darkness fell. 
Eighteen months before the time of which 1 write, 
lie had sailed for France—found flora grown 
into a woman. How, it came about he -could 
scarcely have told, but, this spring they had be¬ 
come engaged, and before winter they were to 
be married—and tjhis was all life had done for 
him so far; he could not feel that{4 w^s much, 
lie was rather an idle man, gi^n to writing 
poetry and painting pictures ; a man with a good 
deal of imagination, believing that he wanted 
peace and quiet, whereas he needed occupation 
and excitement. 

Dinner was over; a long, dreary meal it had 
been to Grosvener, for Mrs. Soiners had taken a 
great deal of the’eonversation into b e F {lands, 
and seemed determined to discover -whether 
Grosvener had employed his time during the 
past fortnight in acquiring useful information. 
She wanted to know the population of Baden, 
to have a compendium of the history of the 
Duchy, nnd numerous other details of equal in¬ 
terest, till at leqgth Grosfener fftditely offered to 
put his guide-books at her disposal, frankly de¬ 
claring that he had no taste Cor usefnl informa¬ 
tion himself—in fact, making a habit of avoid¬ 
ing it whenever he could. The iceberg had no 
intention of being a bore and a nuisance; she 
was fonder of the young man than of almost 
anybody in the world: but she could not help 
patronizing, and would have put the angel Ga¬ 
briel through his catechism, if she could have 


got'hold of him, and set the seraphic personage 
right without hesitation. 

Dora grew rather nervous when she noticed 
Grosvener's impatience. She lived iu constant 
dread of some outbreak between him and her 
mother, and tried, in her feeble way, to change 
the conversation a little ; but she could 'think of 
gpfhing better than to ask, 

“ Were there many Russian princesses there, 
and do they all gamble 

Kow, in spite of this, I aver that, the poor 
child was not a fool 1 Just try livings for six 
months with a woman like Mrs. Somers, and you 
shall feel your intellect, though it be equal to 
Milton's, gradually becoming furry and weedy* 
Grosvener did her more justice than many men 
would have done, but before he could answer, 
Mrs. Somers said, 

“ I beg you'll not ask about such things, Dora. 
Gambling is scarcely the subject for a young lady 
to select, nor can the manners of Muscovite wo¬ 
men of any class be a matter that will warnsi 
discussion.” 

. Nevermind? Dora,” said Grosvener. “Some 
day we wdfi go and see the awful things they dp 
at the tables.” 

“ My, dear boy !” sighed Mrs. Somers. 
Grosvener only laughed and rose from his 
seat. 

“ I am going out into the shrubberies to 
smoke my sugar,” he said. “Will you come, 
Dora?’’ 

“ fie sure and tie up your throat, dear,” added 
Mrs. Somers. “Ah, Grosvener, still persever¬ 
ing in that dreadful lmbit--” 

“ I never tie up my throat, ma'am,” he inter¬ 
rupted, 

Dora tittered; then looked frightened under 
the frigid glance with which her mother favored 
her. 

“ Of smoking, Grosvener. If you wonld only 
read that pamphlet of Dr. Watts!” 

“ I thought he wrote hymns, aunt.” 

“ I mean the London physician. Why will 
you make;s jest of everything?” 

“ You must take me os I am, aunty. I'm too 
old for improvement,” he said, good-naturedly. 

He absolutely stopped to kiss her as he passed, 
for <ear she should read Dora a lecture, since 
she could not venture further with him. Cer¬ 
tainly Grosvener had his good points, nnd he was 
honestly tryipg to make the best of the life ho 
had chosen-rdf we can, ever be said to choose 
our lots. - • 

“ ^ou ape an incorrigible boy,” Mrs. Somers 
said, relapsing into a smile, for Grosvener could 
< coax her as no other human being had ever been 
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able to do, and she absolutelj let them depart 
with »ut further remonstrance. 

“ I’ll tell you what, Dora,” said Grosvener, as 
they crossed the lawn, “ the mamma gets more 
dreadful every day.” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Dora, horrified. 

“Well, then, I won’t; but one thing, when we 
do go off on a bridal trip, we’ll stay at least two 
years.” 

Dora blushed at that, but hastened to add, 

“ I’m sure mamma would not like it *, she ex¬ 
pects us to live with her. She told me so; she 
always says that!” 

“Ah !” returned Grosvencr, choosing a segar 
out of his case. lie said no more; but Mrs. 
Sorters might have trembled a little for her ab¬ 
solute authority, had she heard the tone in which 
he uttered the monosyllable. 

Thtey had a quiet hour to themselves, and 
Grosvener, soothed by his dinner and segar, list¬ 
ened to Dora’s girlish chatter, and put aside a 
pOftion of the dreary thoughts which had 8d 
sorely shaken his composure on his return. 

Then, across the lawn, through the 1 late twi¬ 
light, came Mrs. Sidney and her brother, with a 
little bevy of the Somers’, other new acquaint¬ 
ances following. There was any quantity of 
laughing and talking, of course; and Grosvener 
found himself being presented to the strangers, 
and after awhile talking to Mrs. Sidney and all 
without any of the deep emotion which he had 
dreaded. But it was some time before Mrs. Sid* 
ney came in bis way. She had encountered Mrs. 
Somers, and stopped to speak to her, while her 
brother came on with the rest of the party ; and 
he and Grosvener greeted each other a little 
stiffly, as men usually do new masculine ac¬ 
quaintances, for it so chanced that they had 
never met before—George Manning not having 
been with his sister during the summer she had 
known Marie at. Newport. 

Presently, Mrs. Sidney was beside him, and 
saying, 

“It was too bad of us to come and interrupt 
the pretty tableau; but the rest would not stay 
at home, so I thought I might as well accompany 
them.” 

“That was very kind of yon,” he answered, 
and began talking about the beautiful everting, 
the fine weather he had had for his journey; and 
she accepted the position so easily, that one 
might have supposed they had been in the h’Abrt 
of meeting every day for weeks past. 

Mrs. Sidney had been a widow for two yertrs. 
She still wore dainty lavenders and White! as a 
sort of badge of mourning; and occasionally did 
a bit of sentiment or melancholy, for the benefit 


of people on whom it was likely to create a 
favorable impression. Her married life had been 
a very brief one; no love in it on her side—she 
wa9 not capable of much sound, honest feeling. 
She was rich now, and had no mind to give up 
her fVeedom, though she must be in mischief of 
some kind, and there had been a fixed plan in 
her mind from the time she had first known Dora 
Somers in Italy. She wanted her to marry 
George Manning. He was an bile, rather extra¬ 
vagant fellow, and sit)ce his sister’s widowhood 
commenced, had showed a determination to live 
tranquilly 6ti her money, by no means plensing 
to that Indy ; for she was very fond of her money, 
arid though ready to spend it liberally on her¬ 
self, had no desire to share it among her needy 
relations. 

It was a disappointment when she discovered 
the engagement between Dora and Grosvener 
Marie; but she was not yet at the end of her 
resources. If that tie could be broken, Dora 
might accept George from pique, or, as many 
girls do marry in such cases, the fear of the 
world’s believing that she had been jilted. At 
all events, in the quiet life decorum still com¬ 
pelled Mrs. Sidney to lead, sonic species of ex¬ 
citement was necessary to her; and it would be 
amusing to bring Grosvener Marie once more 
under the spell of her fascinations. She had 
flirted outrageously with him for a whole season, 
and married Mr. Sidney at the end of it, because 
he was much tho richer of the two. Perhaps 
she had cared more for Mario than she ever did 
far anybody else. Indeed, she had tried to feel 
romantic and unhappy at the time of her mar¬ 
riage ; but luxury and physical comforts were 
so much to her, that she could fiever make her 
clear head view the matter in any other than a 
calm light. This present meeting caused her 
no deeper feeling than one of vexation that he 
should starid between her and her schemes for 
ridding herself of her brother. 

When the next two weeks ended. Dora Somers 
had known more hours of real suffering than had 
ever come near her during the whole previous 
course of her life. Her affection for Grosvener 
had been so gradual in its growth, of such long 
continuance, that, in her girlish innocence, she 
had herself been unaware of its full strength, 
until clouds arose to trouble the calmness of the 
sky. * 

The widow played her part very artfully, and 
flattered Mrs. Somers so adroitly, that this lady 
went about, magnificently blind to what was 
going on, and there was nobody else to notice, 
except Dora. She was so young and childish, 
that it seemed almost odd that she should have 
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judged the matter so clearly as she did. She 
was not even jealous, in the ordinary accepta¬ 
tion of the term ; but she suffered crueUj, and 
when those two weeks closed, which had been 
seemingly so pleasant, so full of amusement and 
variety, she was a whole life away from the care- 
lees existence of the past. She was not used to 
analysing people's motives, or doing menial ana¬ 
tomy on-her own account, but she was marvel** 
ously clear-sighted in this case. Not eveh to 
her mother did she utter a syllable ; indeed, she 
feirlj shrunk from that stately creature during 
this time, and was shocked at the new light in 
which she regarded the composed mastery the 
womau exercised over her family. 

She could see, too, how the horrible monotony 
of this mathematically-arranged household must 
weary a man like Grosvener—how her own com¬ 
monplace kahits of conversation must fret him. 
Mrs. Somers would have looked aghast indeed, 
eould she have seen the way in which Dora 
dashed papa's Essay on Man (Mrs. Somers’ beau 
ideal of poetry) upon the floor, and fairly wished 
that she hod had an idiot for a mother, instead 
of this strong-minded matron, who so carefully 
superintended her reading; and if she allowed 
her to indulge in a novel, religiously went over 
it first, and usually tore out half a dozen pages, 
in the most interesting part, because they did 
not suit her fastidious ideas. 

Dora grew positively to hate Mrs. Sidney, with 
her pretty, caressing ways, and her lazy, musi¬ 
cal voice; but she hated that mild youth, George 
Manning worse, for it was he who hod helped 
to'open her eyes. 

“ I shall keep by yon,” he had a habit of say¬ 
ing, when the young people were off upon some 
party of pleasure. “ You and I are commonplace 
characters, you know, and its awfiilly fatiguing 
to hear Mrs. Sidney and Marie always doing 
poetry." 

He had let out also, in his blundering way, 
something in regard to the old ; flirtation between 
those two, and Dora put the whole history to¬ 
gether for herself without difficulty. 

As for Grosvener Marie, he was not thinking 
at all in these days. I never met a mnn so 
strong that he had not a weak Side, hud Mrs. 
Sidney knew what Grosvener's was, and acted 
accordingly. The very day after their first en¬ 
counter, she had Sildlo him, 1 

“ I want to be good frldnds, so I must speak 
frankly. I could not do it under other circum¬ 
stances ; but now that you are engaged and 
happy, I may set myself right in yonr opinion, 
without risk of appearing unwomanly." 

So she told him a very pretty story, about 


having been obliged to sacrifice herself for her 
family*—that she had done it cheerfully, and the 
belief that she had behaved right kept her from 
useless regret.. 

44 Life is not exactly like one's youthful 
dreams,” she said, with a sad, beautiful smile; 
44 but it does very well." 

She managed, however, to make the life he 
had chosen for himself appear in its dullest, 
most tiresome light, and filled him with a dread 
that Dora’s soul and imagination could never be 
lifted out of the petty groove in which it had 
been her mother’s study to restrain them. He 
had no mind to tall in love anew with this wo¬ 
man— st the bottom he hod a certain suspicion 
of her honesty; but she duped him not withstand* 
ing. Day by day the confidential friendship 
grew, and Dora watched the clouds gather about 
her path, and was ready to cry out that the 
world had come to an end; nothing was left her 
but to lie down and die, and leave Grosvener to 
this enchantress, who had stolen his heart from 
her. 

1 think nothing but Dora’s innate dignity and 
sweetness of character sated her happiness from 
utter shipwreck during that season Most girls 
would have been tiresome with reproaches, ca¬ 
price, ill-teinper; but Dora visited neither upon 
him. In her humility she told heruelf that per¬ 
haps she cculd never grow enough out of the 
dwarfing influences of her old life to be fully his 
companion. If it was for his happiness she 
could give him up; only it was hard to be for¬ 
saken for this woman, whose falsity and shallow¬ 
ness the girl instinctively felt. 

The tedious habits of the household so weighed 
upon her mind, that she was always glad when 
anything happened to interfere with them—glad 
even to greet Mrs. Sidney, since her presence 
could bring a little change and brightness, flhe 
told a great many fibs in those days; excusing 
Grosvener to her mother when he was not punc¬ 
tual at meals; accounting for his ftequent ab¬ 
sences—doing nil 8he could to keep that lady from 
suspecting the truth, for she knew that if a gleam 
of it reached her, she would descend upon the 
young man in all her awful might; and Dora 
felt that after auch a catastrophe, she could never 
hold up her head again. 

I cannot tell how it might have ended, if Fate 
had not interposed. Dora accepted her discip¬ 
line so meekly and patiently, trying so hard from 
the first to make a right use of it, that the tem¬ 
pest passed, without blighting her whole future 
under its darkness. ; 

Marie had been up to Paris for the day on 
some business of Mr. Somers’ and his own. He 
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wad not expected to return before the ten o'clock 
train ; but lie fiuislied his aflhkrs enrly, and it 
was only eight when he got out at the St. Ger¬ 
main station. Ilis walk home led him past Mrs. 
Sidney’s lodgings; the ground floor of a pXetty 
cottage, not far distant from the forest, Ike saw 
her sitting on her veranda among her flowers, 
looking such an imago of peace and rest, that he 
was glad to stop at her siimmoas, and escape its 
her society the droary thoughts which hndbeoa 
with him nil day. 

44 George is off with some friends,’’ Mrs.iShl- 
ney said. 44 1 hod reconciled myself to a lonely 
evening; but, as you are not expected to arrive 
these two hours, 1 think you might have pity on 
my stupidity.” 

44 You mean you will have pity on mine,” he 
answered. 

14 Put it any way you please,” said she. *t But 
perhaps, you’ve not dined, and I can only give 
you some tea, for I dined at your———” 

But he had eaten an early dinner, and only 
cared for some tea, so she served him a delicious 
cup, nnd looked like Circe pouring out enchanted 
nectar. There they sat talking for a full hour, 
and Marie was just thinking how doubly com¬ 
monplace the Somers’ mansion would appear 
after this Utc-a-teU, when Georgo Manning came 
upon them; and George had evidently spent too 
gay a day of it with his friends, for his step was 
slightly unsteady, and his tongue tripped over 
bis consonents in an alarming manner. 

44 Oh, George! George!” Mrs. Sidney said, re¬ 
proachfully. 

41 You can’t scold,” returned he, with a rather 
idiotic laugh. 44 Marie’s here, and you know 
your little dodgo before him.” 

14 Go up to your own room for awhile, like a 
good boy,” she said, quietly, though, ns she 
spoke, she laid her hand warningly on his arm, 
and gave him a look, unseen by Marie, which did 
not well agree with the composure of her voice. 

“ Oh, come now,” said he, 41 you neodn't glnre 
at me in that fashion! I’m not to be coaxed 
like a child. Just don’t you aggravate me.” 

Mrs. Sidney sighed, and returned to her seat 
by Marie. 

“You hod better go,” she said, softly. 44 I 
don’t like you to see him like this. It does not 
often happen. I know you will not even tell 
Dora.” 

44 What about Dora?” called George, with a 
hiccoughing laugh. 44 1 say, Marie, when are 
we going to have done playing at cross-pur¬ 
poses ?” 

“ My dear fellow,” returned Grosvener, with 
good-natured contempt, 44 your meaning is as 


unintelligible as your pronunciation. Your beet 
plau isioyfullow your sister’s advice, and goto 
bed at^foce.” » 

> 4 E^ull I'►could tell you rather more about 
her plane than you know,” returned George. 
“Couldn’t I, Missy?” 

44 George, tbero are limits to my patience,” 
said Mvtv Sidney.: 44 Step talking, and go to 
your room, else you Will regret it.” 

“I’ll do what 'l like,” sniveled George, be¬ 
coming lachrymose* 44 You’ro always hard on 
me* and I don’t eare what happens! You’re 
fooling Marie, and all the while you mean to boy 
a coronet with your money, I know.” 

Mrs. Sidney's violent temper got so much the 
upper hand of her for a few moments that she 
uttered a good many harsh, bitter things;and, 
in return, George rendered very clear, in spite 
of hiB indistinct speech, the little game she had 
been playing. 

44 1 will bid you good-night, Mrs. Sidney,” 
Marie said* rising. 

She weut up to him, nnd held out her band. 

44 1 don’t know what to say,” she exclaimed, 
tremulously. 4 ‘ He will not remember his idiocy 
to-morrow.” 

George had seated himself by a table, and let 
liis head sink on his arms. Evidently he had 
reached the stage where slumber was overtaking 
him. 

44 You see something of what I am obliged to 
suffer,” she went on, glancing back at her bro¬ 
ther, to make sure that lie would not add to the 
harm he had done by some further mal apropos 
speech. Then she looked up at Marl nnd sighed; 
hut Marie's face did not show much sympathy, 
and he touched the fingers she offered as care- 
let#sly ns if they had been those of the Iceberg. 

44 Oh, GrosvenerJ” she exclaimed, 44 y/U don’t 
mean to say that you pay any attention to a 
drunken man’s nonsense. You can’t let it in¬ 
fluence you for on instant.” 

44 Ilow ooold you fancy ouch* tiling,” he re¬ 
plied, but not easily, nnd he showed plainly that 
he wanted to get sway. 

44 I’ll not keep you,” she said, in a trembling 
voice. 44 1 can’t expect aid or sympathy from 
any quarter, J must live my life alone, and 
bear my burdens as best 1 can; without help/ 4 
. 44 Oh, George will be all right to-morrow,” re¬ 
turned Grosvcner, composedly, quite ignoring 
her very pathetic Appeal. 

44 And you ? Can it bo possible, Grosvener, 
that 1 have lost my friend ? That you could credit 
such folly as he talked—could suspect-” 

She broke off to do a shudder of distress, and 
wrung her white hands very neatly. 
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“ I beg you‘11 not think of such a thing, Mrs. 
Sidney,” lie replied. “I shan't remember a 
word any more than he will.” 

But there was a cheerfulalacrfty ih- his voice 
anything but reassuring. 

“ You are very good—very kindshe quavered. 
“You want to go—I’ll not detain you.” 

For George had stirred, nhdShe was in mortal 
fear that ho irduld lift his head, and give vent 
to another tirade. li ‘ 

M Good-niglif^ Marie skid, taking advantage 
of her words to step toward the door. ’ 

She followed him out on the verandat, and 
stopped him for a ffcw last Bpeeehds; hut though 
she looked handsome enorigh in her Anger arid 
distress, I think he dfd not feel so deeply for her 
as he might. 

Walking homeward, so many incidents of the 
past Weeks presented themselves which accorded 
perfectly with Manning’s drunken revelations, 
that if they did not force him to admit frankly 
to himself that Mrs. Sidney had been playing a 
treacherous game, they at least set him thinking 
that his own 1 part hfrd not been quite in keeping 
with his Mens of duty atid Tight; and he felt 
heartily ashamed Of his weakness and vacillation. 

In the salon he found Dura sitting alone. Mr. 
and Mrs. Comers had gone out to caH upon some 
acquaintances whb had that day hfrHved. Dora 
greeted him quietly; but he saw fhe traces of 
tears on her cheeks. 1 " 

“I didn’t dfeam of finding you here Slone,” 
he Said. 

She did not answer; she chanced to know at 
what hour he returned ; one of the servants had 
seen him enter'Mrs. Sidrte/s house, and, of course, 
the news had not been long in reaching Dora. 

** What on earth have you been writing? Don’t 
you know yon will spoil these pretty eyes, usin^ 
• them by these villainous lamps ?” 

She let him take some folded sheets of paper 
fbom her hand; 

4t i meant yotl tb’ltead them, f< she said. “ Good 
-fclght.” '' 1 Jl 

HO eraa standing ihbiw atonfr; before he could 


recover from his surprise. lie sat down, and 
read the letter—it was Dora’s farewell. 

It was not the epistle of a child or a common¬ 
place woman ; it was framed with an eloquence, 
a passion even, which would have shocked Mrs. 
Bothers; but it was his dismissal. 

lie read the pages, and dashed up stairs. 
Dora Was in hef room, And the door was locked. 
She found herself obliged, at length, to answer 
him, lest he should rouse the servants by his 
fnthtk! appeals. ' *When she 'did appear, he took 
her in his arms, in spite of her struggles, saying, 
“ l‘ve been an awful fool, my child ; but it’s 
t not What you thirfk f" 1 never dreamed of foVing 
that Art fid little 1 cat!‘but I did underrate you. 
I’m ashamed enough for that to be my punish¬ 
ment. Don’t be Unforgiving, though I deserve 
that you should be. f)nly give me one chance, 
Venose I loVe you; Dora!” 

1 And, strong and°d«?<ftfi*fl ns she had believed 
herself, Dbra C6hld'fi6t resist that appeal. 

It was almost' taidnAght when Mr. and Mrs. 
Somers reached home; but the young people were 
still walking up And doWnthe moonlit lawn, and 
for the firAt time in he^llfe, Mrs. Somers was not 
allowed to lecture at A transgression of her rules. 

Late in the afternObn'or the following day, 
MVs: Sidney cable upoii Dora and Marie seated 
in the forest, in a spot where Mnfie had been 
sketching lately, but not beford with Dora for 
his cbmpanion. And &9 the lady approached 
Marie rose, greeted her Warmly, and cried, 

•* Congratulate me I Dora has at last set a 
term to my probation—we are to be married in 
Oc 

LuitPfly, at this instant several of their mutual 
acquaintances appeared, strolling through the 
wood, and Mrs. Sidney had on opportunity to 
hide her confbsioh iif fcffO talk. But each time 
she looked in Marlif s-eySO, she could see that 
she was visible to him at Inst in her true colors. 
No retribution cbiild hhve been sharper than 
that, ubltss it might be the sight of the happi¬ 
ness Vhieii brought Wih new beauty to Dora’s 
face. 1 
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IDA FAjIrH**, 


OwtJ kntwiS 

Merrily ahej 4 aqocd and playpd; , 
Clear her laughter vaa and high, 
flank dhe ptflj-Ahk It 

Oh, Tbnow a woman sa<t 
Kovef to**he gmf or glad • 


PlMW« phs-tbf »ktw4rld by, 

Sad and lonely—is it 11 

In4ha iWoatba Ufore the snow, 

In tke£uiumers, long ago, 

Brighliy did the tovelfght shine, 
Friendr^ert plenty—were they tnlnef 
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Ruth Lee eat in her room pondering over her 
friend's letter, which she held in her hand. 
“ Come to mo, Ruth,” thus ran the epistle. “A 
singing teacher is wanted in4he Academy here, 
where I am teaching; and if you will consent, 
I can easily secure the position for you. We 
can room together, and have such nice times. I 
know you will like our little, town, so do leave 
that poky farm and come.” 

Ruth had been born and brought up on this 
same “ poky farm,” and, many things about it 
were very dear to her; still she had ambitions 
which a life there newer, OQuld satisfy. Ruth 
possessed a remarkably fine voice, .which, from 
time to time she had had str^y opportunities to 
cultivate in some decree; a tolerably good hete¬ 
rogeneous education, which her intense fond¬ 
ness for reading, and her retentive memory had 
helped her to retain; a lively disposition, a 
bright intellect, and a fair share of good looks. 
She longed to see more of the world- Here was* 
an opportunity at last—should she accept it? 

Ruth speut a sleepless night, and finally de- 
cided to go. Two days subsequently, after a 
long journey in the cars, she found herself in 
Newport, a little town which the terminus 
of the railroad, some twenty miles from Maple- 
ville. Here there was a general rush m^de for 
the old lumbering stage; and eur. friend, with 
just a faint feeling of home-sickness in her heart, 
was also stepping in, when she felt herself sud¬ 
denly seized, while seme on*, exclaimed, 

“ I thought you wpuld feel lonely, so I came 
to meet you.” t 

Turning, she encountered the kind, friendly 
eyes of Miss Williams, a warm-hearted maiden- 
lady, whose age more t than doubled Ruth's. 

“ How very kind you are to take all this 
trouble for me!” exclaimed Ruth, cordially re¬ 
turning her friend's embraoe. “ This is so much 
pleasanter than going to Mnpleville alone.” 

“ Miss Lee, let me present to you my ftvend, 
Dr. Townsend,” continued Miss Williams; aud 
a tall, dark-haired man, whose whiskers bad a 
slight sprinkling of gray, bowed, extended his 
hand, and expressed pleasure in meeting his* 
new Acquaintance. 

M Engaged to him, probably,” thought Ruth. 
** What a very pleasant sro’’« h e has!” 

“ So this is the little pieoe «f rusticity of whom 
176 
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Miss Williams has talked to me so much,” solilo¬ 
quized the doctor, as he handed the ladies into 
his carriage, and carefully tucked the blankets 
and robes about them. Then springing in him¬ 
self, he took the lines, and they were soon dash¬ 
ing on far in advance of the stage. 

“ Have you always lived on s farm, Miss Lee?*’ 
asked Dr. Townsend. 

“ Yes, that has always been my home ; but I 
have been away several times on. long visits. 
Last winter I spent in New York, with my unde.” 

[ “ That,” thought the doctor, “ accounts for 

her ease of manners.” 

“Here we are in Mapleville,” said Miss Wil¬ 
liams, at last “ What do you think of our 
village?” 

“ Lovely!” exclaimed Ruth. “ How pretty 
tho houses are, a,nd what fine, large trees I This 
street is charming, it is so brood. Oh! I know 
1 shall like living here ever so much 1” 

“ This is our.boarding-place,” observed Miss 
Williams, af ihe carriage stopped in front of » 
pleosant-looking house. 

Just then the door opened, and a very tall 
female presented herself, and cast an anxious 
glance upon the new comer. The frown whioh 
followed betokened that the survey was anything 
but satisfactory. The whole face, however, seem¬ 
ed to blossom into a full-blown smile as she 
turned to the doctor, and invited him in; and 
when he declined, impressed upon him t)iat he 
was always welcome in that house. 

While this little conversation was progressing, 
Ruth had an opportunity to inspect the lady. 
Every article of her apparel seemed to have been 
selected and made with a view of adding to her 
immense height. Her dress was of a striped ma¬ 
terial, made very, long ip the waist. Her ear¬ 
rings, whioh she jingled considerably tvhen she 
talked, were several inches in length ; and her 
hoad was surmounted with a braid. She re- 
minded Ruth of a fairy-tale she bad once read, 
about a bottle which got broken, and out of it 
shot a giant, who kept growing upward until 
his head was in the elouds. Onr heroine felt 
quite like a pigmy beside her. This was Miss 
Cutter, the sister of their landlady; although 
remarkably well preserved, it was, nevertheless, 
a fact, that she had been “Miss Cutter” for just 
forty years; and she was now, and had been for 
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some time, quite willing to change hqr name, ; 
should an opportunity offer; therefore, the arri- 
Y&l of an attractive, lady-like young girl, pos¬ 
sessed of a very sweet voice, was not likely to 
afford her much pleasure. 

Ruth Leo enjoyed her new life exceedingly; j 
found much pleasure in the society of Maple- | 
ville, which was unusually refined and cultivated. | 

Dr. Towusend was a constant visitor at the | 
house where she hoarded. But Ruth was sadly j 
puzzled to decide whom he came to see. At first! 
sight she Had appropriated him to Miss Williams; j 
and as she saw the trouble lie took to find bright 
colored leaves for her to point, and noticed him j 
talking French with her, this conviction strength- j 
ened. But then she was baffled when she saw ; 
him sitting tete-a-tete with Miss Cuttey, smiling: 
at her attempts at youthfulness, listening, with ; 
apparent attention, to her meaningless bantering, ; 
and replying in her own style. Could it be that: 
tliip giant in petticoats really had aqy attraction 
for him ; or was he merely amusiqg himself with 
her peculiarities? Then again, he would sit 
for a whole evening, listening to their landlady's 
account of her ailments, or sympathizing with 
her in her failures in making eak$* or solemnly 
receiving her receipt for a new pudding. Ruth, 
too, had her share of attention froiq him. He 
was passionately fond of music, and whether at 
home or iu company, he was ever at her side to 
turn the leaves when she performed on the piano, 
lie frequently criticised her playing and sing¬ 
ing, and suggested improvements, but never 
praised it. While others applauded he was 
mute, only the sparkle of his great speaking eyes 
told that lie enjoyed it. 

Ruth considered Dr. Townsend the most at¬ 
tractive man she had ever met. Thoroughly 
well-bred and polished in his manners, without 
any of that sickening and meaningless flattery 
which constituted a ladies' man; he; was polite, 
because it was as natural to him to be se as it 
was to breathe. Politeness with hiqa was innate, 
not acquired. All this Ruth's refinament appre¬ 
ciated and enjoyed. He was possessed of a well- 
stored mind, good judgment, muoh dignity of 
character, anJ a fine-looking, though not hand¬ 
some, person. He was thoroughly respected by 
all who knew him, and there was nt» one in 
Mapleville who held a higher position than be. 

The doctor would frequently, call with a double¬ 
carriage, or sleigh, and invite the three ladies 
to ride with him, while he went to visit his 
patients Sometimes he would go with only 
his buggy, and ask first one of the ladies, and 
then another. But finally, his memory seemed 
to fell, (so thought Miss Cutter,) and he would 


more frequently ask for Miss Lee, evidently for¬ 
getting that as she had been with him the last 
time, it was not her turn now. 

“ How beautiful these hills are!" exclaimed 
Ruth, one day “and how much you hay# added 
to my enjoyment since I oame here, doctor, by 
the many drives you have given me." 

“ You seem to be very fond of driving." 

“L am, very. 1 believe I should never tire 
of it." 

“ But, Mies Lee," continued the doctor, grave- 
ly, “ do you not know that this is quite a place for 
gossip, and that in going with me alone so fre¬ 
quently, you are exposing yourself to remark ? 
Are you quite indifferent to Mrs. Grundy ?" 

Ruth started and blushed, as she replied, “ I 
do not know that 1 am entirely indifferent to 
Mrs. Grundy, but I think there is no danger. 
In a place like this every one is known pretty 
thoroughly, and I was quite satisfied in regard 
to the eharaeter you bear before I went with 
you alone;" 

Dr. Townsend looked amazed at the unexpect¬ 
ed turn she had given his remark. 

“ I see that you do not quite understand me," 
said he. “ I did not refer to my character; bat 
you are a young lady, and I am a bachelor, and 
the world does not recognize mere friendship 
in such ease. Do you not know that yon will 
soon be reported engaged to me? My motive in 
seeking your society is purely because I enjoy 
it, and because these drives, which are tiresome 
to me alone, seetn to give you pleasure. I feel 
toward you as 1 might toward a younger sister. 
I do not wish to injure you in any way, either 
in your prospects or in your feelings. My atten¬ 
tions to you, which may seem pointed, mean 
nothing—I shall never marry; but I con be your 
(Head, and eontribnte to your pleasure while 
you remain in Mapleville Now, Miss Lee, it re¬ 
mains for you to decide whet her we - shall. con¬ 
tinue to be friends on this footing. Consider 
your own interests entirely. I have thought it 
best to be perfectly frank with you." 

The rose on Ruth’s eheeks deepened during 
this avowal, and she was almost piqued into re¬ 
linquishing him at onoe, What right had he to 
suppose that her feelings were not quite as safe 
as his own ? But she hod sufficient tact te per¬ 
ceive that this would he a very foolish course to 
pursue, so, eoncealing her vexation, she replied, 

“As there is quite enough difference in our 
ages for you to be my father, there can be no 
danger that any one will misconstrue our feel¬ 
ings toward each other. I have heard, " she 
added, mischievously, “ that you were eBgqgqd 
to Miss Williams, and I cannot imagine why 
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you are not; that would be ao very suitable, you ; 
know.” 

“ Why, Miss Williams is engaged to my bro* 
ther,” lie replied, quickly. “ I thought you 
know IkUtf” and then he relapsed into SilertOe. 1 
He somehow felt that he hud passed through 
a small battle, and that, instead of coming off 
conqueror, as 1 he had expected; lie Was the-van¬ 
quished party. He had supposed that he Was 
doing something Yery magnanimous; but his 
magnanimity had been brushed aside as though 
it were a cobweb, and he had been given plainly 
to understand that there was no oeouslon fbr iu 
Moreover, he had been reminded, in a very 
matter-of-fact way, that he was not youthful, j 
All this set him to thinking pretty Seriously. j 
An evening or two after this conversation, Ruth ! 
was in her room with a severe headache; Miss 
Williams was 1 oat, and the landlady was engaged 
with some household duty, when the doctor 
called. Miss Cutter was radiant. With the 
utmost suavity she invited him in, and put fnrtli 
all her limited powers tor his entertainment. 
Finally, the conversation turned upon Ruth. 
Miss Cutter had watched Dr. Townsend's atten¬ 
tions to this young lady with anything but pleo- 
sure > and bad wondered often to herself how it 
was that “that little coautry t glr^ ,, fto entirely 
eclipsed her. 

•« A pretty little thing, is she not?” observed 
the doctor, mischievously, bent upon teasing his 
companion. 

•‘Oh! pretty, indeed!” was the reply, jerked 
ont with a snap. “ Yon should see her With her 
false teeth out, and see her false hair off. You 
Wouldn’t think she was quite so pretty 1” 

Dr. Townsend calmly inquired, ‘“Did ybuever 
see.her wkh her teeth out ?’’ 

“ Well, no, not exactly,” was the reply. “ She 
in pretty* careful to conceal her marks of age.” 
And then, realising that she was on danger¬ 
ous' ground, she abruptly changed the con¬ 
versation. 

Ruth’s headache proved to be mofe serious 
than she had hntici pared. The next day she 
had ffevef; and when the doctor UraS called, lie 
pronounced it a case of typhoid. Ahd howRtifh 
had to ^endure a long, lingering sickness. She 
was not r dangerously ill, but the fever hung on 
for many weeks, during which time Dr. ToWrt- 
send attended her fatfhfbliy. He missed the 
Sprightly girl, who had sHt ; beside him In his 
Buggy, entertaining him With hef original re¬ 
marks, nnd hor overflow of spirits. Hie had sup- 
"posed he was speaking ttuthtany when he told 
1 htr^C should hever marry V for, although Ufa 
genidl 1 disposition, and fond btf society, he had 


never yet met a lady to whom he felt willing to 
devote himself absolutely, and for life. Ruth, 
he knew, had occupied toward biin a cenain po¬ 
sition ; lie admifed her talents, was fascinated 
by her music, and enjoyed her society; how 
much he had enjoyed it, he did not realize until 
lie was deprived of it. Now how earnestly he 
sought to bring'tlie roses back to her cheeks, and 
the plumpness and strength to her emaciated 
limbi. 

When he visited her room, Miss Cutter always 
accompanied him, “ to wait upon him,” ' she 
said, “os he might require water and glasses in 
| which to mix the medicines.” 

Miss Williams tenderly nursed the patient as 
though she hUcf been her own younger sister. 
Finally, Rtith began to recover, and then Dr. 
Townsend would take her out in his buggy, that 
she might receive the benefit of the soft, summer 
air, without too much exertion. 

“ I do not know how I shall ever thank you 
for your kindness to me,” said Ruth, one day, 
as tho doctor, noticing a slight chilliness in the 
air, drew her shawl more tightly around her, 
while she was seated beside him in his carriage, 

“ you coiild not be more considerate if you were 
my Hither/* * 

1 Her cdnYhknioh frowned. Somehow, the word 
44 father” sedtrted to grate unpleasantly on hia 
ears, and it Arrested the reply lie had been about 
to tnake. Why did she not Say “brother?” He 
lid not care to be one generation removed from 
ffor. 1 

AS he hod lived to the age of forty without 
mafryitig, he had somehow taken it for granted 
that he should always remain single ; but during 
Ruth’s illness, the fhet of his loneliness had 
forced itself upon him pretty strongly, and he 
had begun to feel that the addition of a young, 
summer fAoe would brighten lip his home won¬ 
derfully. Btit then came the question, did Rutji 
cafe for bird f Whll&htf imposed himself indif¬ 
ferent (6 appdiftW l to him that it would 

bef an easy thlng'tB WftrhVi 1 '; but love is hymble, 
and notr he was tantalised with all sorts of 
doubts add 1 jealousies. WheW he explained his 
teelitigSV>f' friendsfSp to her, she had accepted 
fhe situation so cboffy, nnd had held up his age 
As a sufficient barrier against even report. Was 
she renlly perfectly honest in all this ? Was there 
no deeper, tenderer feeling than that of friend¬ 
ship Idrking’in her heart ? He could npt tell, 
she was a puzzle to him. Alas! could itioee 
working^ of the heart, which we take so much 
pains to conceal^ be revealed, what a wand of 
trouble and suffering should we escape. 

Life ih Mapleville was so new and delightful 
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to Rath that she had incepted and enjoyed 
everything os it came, without stopping to in¬ 
quire what #08 to be the end. When Dr. Town¬ 
send had as good as told her, in his clumsy 
way, that he had no intention of marrying her, 
she had been startled and wounded. She scarcely 
knew how she felt; but, as she thought of going 
home and living her old life over again, there 
seemed to be a void in her heart which hence¬ 
forth it must be her earnest endeavor to conceal. 
Then her fever came, and she found herself 
watching for the doctor's frequent visits with a 
longing which she vainly strove to suppress. 
Then came the pains of jealousy. Why did Miss 
Cutter always accompany him to her room ? And 
why was it that he so frequently lingered to 
talk with this lady when they went down stairs? 
Could it be that a man so good, and true, and 
noble as Dr. Townsend, could have been woft 
from his vow of bachelorhood by one so infinitely 
his inferior? But then 1 Bath reflected that the 
worthy spinster always appeared at her very 
Best while in the doctor's society 4 and, besides, 
she had always heard that there was no adccfunt!- 
ing for people's taste in selecting life companions. 
At all events, she felt that whatever favors she 
had received from the doctor had been prompted 
by his natural kindness of heart, and thus she the 
more readily acquiesced in' her fathers wished 
when he wrote, urging her to return home, and 
suggesting that she would find her native air 
the best tonic; especially as her friend, Miss 
Williams, had already left MapTevllle. 

** So you are really going to leave ns to-mor¬ 
row?'* remarked Miss Cutter, on the evening 
previous ie Ruth's departure. 

“ Yes; t suppose it will be better for me to be 
at home." 

“ If you should ever retd+n here, you will find 
some changes," remarked the spinster, mys¬ 
teriously. 

“ Yes," put in her sister, sinking her voice to 
a confidential tone, 44 the doctor and Arethusa." 

“ Hush, hush !" said' Mtes Cutter, attempting 
to look confused; 44 you know we were going to 
keep that a secret for awhile; however, you have 
let it out now," and she looked keetfly at Ruth. 

44 Oh, I had my own suspicions," replied Ruth, 
carelessly. 44 1 must congratulate you; I think 
you will have a most excellent husband." 

44 My doctor is going to drive you to the station 
to-morrow, I believe," continued Miss Cutter; 
“ I told him he must. He was here for a few 
moments while you were out this afternoon. He 
is very busy all this evening with patients, but 
lie told me that he would try to cafr for you in 
the morning at eight o'olock If his business 1 


should detain him, I suppose it will make no 
difference to you, you can just as well go the 
next day." 

44 Thank you!" said Ruth, 44 but it is necessary 
that I should go to-morrow; and as Dr. Town¬ 
send is so very busy, I will not trespass upon 
his time, I will go in the stage. Please tell him 
good-by for me, and explain why I went with¬ 
out waiting for aim. And now I must bid you 
good-night, as I have a little packing yet to do." 

Miss Cutter congratulated herself upon tho 
success of her ruse; apd It was with a feeling of 
iutense satisfaction that, the next morning, she 
saw Ruth seated in the stage,^iomeward bound. 
Now she thought her path was clear, and there 
was no knowing what tiihe might accomplish. She 
had taken Unusual pains to arrange her hAir be¬ 
comingly, and had donned a white linen ruffled 
apron, with a bib, because she had once heard 
Dr. TownSend express admiration for this article 
of dress when worn by Bath. Presently she 
heard a carriage stop, and going to tho door, she 
welcomed the doctor with her most becoming 
smile. 

44 Good-morning!’’ was his salutation. 44 Is 
Miss L^e ready ?" n ' 

</tfot only ready, but gorfe in the stage. I 
triid toy test fo persuade her to wait for you; 
hut she was so very fearful that something might 
happen to detain you, and so anxious to get 
home." ** 

44 Gone In the stage!" thundered the doctor; 
44 without so much as saying good-by.to mo!" 

44 Now don't judgo her too hastily, doctor. 
The poor child was scarcely to blai*e, I think. 
Under the circumstances, her haste was very 
pardonable. I can understand these things per¬ 
fectly, although," with a sigh, 44 you, perhaps, 
cannot. Eight months was a long time to be 
separated from him." 

44 Separated from whom ?" demanded the doc¬ 
tor, with more of vehemence in his tone and 
manner than the spinster had ever noticed be¬ 
fore. 44 Why don’t you talk plain English?" 

44 1 mean, of course," was the cool reply, 44 that 
young farmer to whom she was engaged, and to 
whom she wrote such voluminous, almost daily 
epistles. Surely she must have told you abo;;t 
him?" and the plain face became positively 
hideous with the smile of maliciousness which 
overspread it. 44 Did you not know that her ob¬ 
ject in coming here was to earn the money with 
which to purchase her wedding out-fit?" Miss 
Cutter had undertaken to play a bold game, and 
she was resolved to carry it through. 

Without a word Dr. Townsenl turned from 
her, and sprang into his carriage, exclaiming 
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to himself, “ Nothing but a flirt ! Yet what right 
hare I to complain ? Did I not tell her that my 
attentions meant nothing more than frindship ? 
And did she not accept them as such ?” 

Evening after evening Miss Cutter donned her 
bib-apron and radiant smiles; and eaoh evening, 
at bedtime, she laid them aside with a sigh of 
disappointment. Evidently, Dr. Townsend had 
forgotten the way to her house. 

Ruth reached her home; and gradually, as 
her health returned, she slid back into her old 
routine, and outwardly became the same Ruth 
that she had been before her visit to Mapleville. 
But much of her ambition had fled, and she 
shrunk back from the dreary future. She had 
no communication whatever with Mapleville. 
Miss Williams had remained at home, and, being 
a very poor correspondent, she had written to 
Ruth but once in the course of eighteen months. 
Our heroine supposed that Miss Cutter was now 
Mrs. Dr. Townsend, although she had not heard 
of her marriage. 

Finally, a letter came from Miss \Villiams: “ I 
am to be married on the eighteenth, and you 
know, Ruth, you always promised to be my 
bridemaid. * Come on just as soon as you qan.” 

Yes, she would go. Her friend was anxjpns 
to have her, and she wanted the phange, , 8he 
had not left home since she had returned to it a 
year and a half before. As soon as her prepa¬ 
rations could be completed she started on her 
journey. 

It was the evening before the wedding when 
she arrived. Miss Williams suggested, after tea, 
“ Let us rehearse the little play which is to come 
off to-morrow, that we may not feel embarrassed. 
Come, Ruth, we will go to our roopis and dress, 
and thus be in full uniform. If your grooms¬ 
man does not arrive in the meantime, you 
can take my little brother, Jerry, to practice 
with.” 

Thanks to the assistance of Ruth's aunt, who 
was visiting at the farm, the young girl was 
prettily and becomingly attired. But, as she 
glanced at her reflection in the glass, she turned 
away with a feeling of weariness. What did it 
matter how she looked, whether she were pretty 
or plain ? there was but one whose admiration 
she would value, and he was dead to her. 

She opened her door to go down and join her 
friend When she reached the head of the stairs 
she heard steps behind her, and turning, stood 
face to face with Dr. Townsend. The meeting 
was so sudden and unlooked-for—she had not 
heard that he was expected—that she staggered, 
and caught hold of the bannisters for support. 
The two stood gazing as if each thought the other 


an apparition. Ruth was the first to break the 
si’ence. 

“ I did not know that I was to l^ve the plea¬ 
sure of meeting you, doctor, altho^h I might 
have expected to see you at your brother’s wed¬ 
ding. Did Mrs. Townsend accompany you ?” 

• • Mrs. Townsend I” reiterated the doctor, in 
surprise. “Iam not acquainted with the lady.” 

“Oh! then your own wedding has not yet 
taken place. I supposed, from what Miss Cutter 
told me, it was to be celebrated very soon after 
1 left Mapleville.” 

“ This Is the first time I have heard of it. How 
came Miss Cutter to know so much about it?” 

“ Being the party most deeply interested with 
yourself, it was natural that she should know.” 

“ Miss Cutter interested ! Good heavens! you 
could not suppose that I would think of mar- 
rying her! Why* I would as soon think of 
carrying Noah's wife.” 

Ruth drew a long brpath, and turned away to 
hide her blushing face. 

“And now t ” continued the doctor, “I sup¬ 
pose I must inquire for your husband; he is 
with you, of course.” 

“ I think, doctor, he must be with your wife/* 
replied Ruth, archly. 

“ Is it possible that we have been both d» 
ceived all this time I What a world of trouble 
that gossiping old-maid has caused. Is it then 
false that you hurried home especially to see a 
young farmer?” 

“ My father is the only farmer that I would 
take the trouble to go a rod to see.” 

“Ruth! Ruth! Do you love me?” said the 
doctor, inconsequent as it’ seemed. He caught 
the young girl in liis' arms as he spoke, and half 
carried her to the end of the hall, which was 
used os q sort of conservatory. Then followed 
a series qf explanations, which were entirely 
satisfactory to both parties. 

“ But you know,” said Ruth, mischievously, 

“ that you have made up your mind never to 
marry. So I must look upon these attentions 
os merely-” 

A kiss on the saucy lips ended the sentence. 

“ We must be married to-morrow, Ruth. We 
will have a double wedding,” said the doctor 
decisively. t 

“Impossible!” was the reply. “It is too 1 
sudden!” 

“ It is not at all sudden to me,” replied her 
compsnion. “ It is something I have been ar¬ 
dently wishing for more than a year and a half. 
You slipped from me once, this time 1 am going 
to secure you. While on our wedding-trip, we 
will make a call upon your father and mother. 
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and endeavor to reconcile them to the loss of 
their daughter. Just think how enraptured your 
friend, Miss Cutter, will be to welcome you back 
to Mapleville! She will be the first to call upon 
you.’* 

“ Ruth ! Ruth! Where are you ?’* called Miss 
Williams, at this juncture, through the hall. 

44 Here!” said Ruth, coming forward; and then 
she added, rather guiltily, 11 You must forgive 
me, but I had really forgotten that you were 
waiting for me.” 

44 Gracious, child ! it is to be hoped that, you 
will not forget to-morrow, when we are to go 
through with the real thing. I wonder where 
your groomsman is. He is to be Dr. Townsend : 
I did not tell you before. He came in just after 
you went up stairs, and went to his room to 
brush off a little of the extra dust acquired in 
traveling. Has he forgotten, too?” 

“Entirely!” responded the reprobate, coming 
from behind the flowers. 11 1 was under the 
impression that I had been imported for the 
express purpose of sitting in the conservatory 
with Ruth.” 

“ This is too bad !” exclaimed Miss Williams 
44 I had taken such pains to prepare a surprise 
for you both, and here you have taken the 
matter into your own hands, and suprised each 
other.** 


44 Perhaps we may be able to surprise you a 
little,” added the doctor. “ Ruth and I have 
concluded to give up the characters assigned us, 
and take, instead, those of bride and groom.” 

A hearty embrace, and a loving kiss on Ruth’s 
rosy lips, was Miss Wilkins’ answer to this 
announcement. “ I did not dare take upon my¬ 
self to assign those parts to you, but I hoped 
that you would appropriate them,” she said. 

The next day there was a double wedding; 
and the two couples took their wedding-trip 
together. And then the doctor returned with 
his bride to Mapleville. 

Miss Cutter was among the first to make a 
bridal call upon Ruth. She was possessed of her 
full share of feminine curiosity, and never allow¬ 
ed anything to go on without her personal in¬ 
spection. She seemed embarrassed, and left 
as soon as practicable. On he way home she 
stopped at the house of an acquaintance to re¬ 
lieve her pent-up feelings. In the course of the 
conversation she remarked, 

44 I have just been to call upon the bride.” 

44 Ah, indeed; she looked pretty, I suppose.” 

44 Ugh!” said the spinster, tossing her head 
until the long earrings jingled, “it’s my opinion 
thRtVr. Townsend might have found, some one 
just as handsome, and just aq smart nearer 
home!” 


“SEED-TIME/’ 

BT NILLA BENEDICT. 


Ott in the ihllow I hear the plover 

Piping ltb nintea where the sowers toil. 

In the meadows, the dead ripe clover 
Hangs its head to the eun-lmnied soil 

The gamers o’erflow with the golden measure 
The Giver's hand hath in bounty spread ; 
Heaped high the barns with the harvest treasure, 
Up to the martin nests o'erliead. 

The golden-rod and bending aster, 

And In the shadow of deft and seam, 

And down from the beeches, fast and faster, 
all the leaves with the passing stream. 


The hills are wrapped In pmple splendor; 

The »lop<*s are gay with themstliug maze; 
And over the valley, soft and tender, 

Lietli the Summer's latent haze. 

Heart l*e glad in the earth's sweet leisure. 
While sleeps the sunshine hi wood and wo!d 
Dumb be voices of pain and pleasure— 

All things rest w hen the year grows old. 

Soon will the snow, like a soft shroud, cover 
Fields of brown and the tender grain; 
While we rest till the storms pass over, 

And the toils of the year begin again. 


AN EPITAPH, 

BT 1011 QBBALD1NE. 

Ooo gantlv, bird; wind softly blow, J Oh, rain ! brinp l*»aoty for the flower* 

And blossom, nestle close and low. | That seek this lowly mound of our* 
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BT FANNIE HODOBOX, AUTHOR OF 

CHAPTER I. 

A heavy curtain of yellow fog rolled and 
drifted over the waste of beach, and foiled and 
drifted over the sea, and beneath the curtain 
the tide was coming in at Down port, and two 
pair of eyes were watching it. Both pair of eyes 
watched it from the same place, namely, from 
the shabby sitting-room of the shabby residence 
of David North, Esq., lawyer; and both Watched 
it without any motive, it seemed, unless that 
the dull, gray waves and their dull moaning, 
were not out of accord with the watchers’ feel¬ 
ings. One pair of eyes—a youthful, discontented 
black pair—watched it steadily, never turning 
away, as their owner stood in the deep, old- 
fashioned window, with both elbows resting upon 
the broad sill; but the other pair only glanced 
up now and then, almost fhrtively, from the piece 
of work Miss Pamela North, spinster, held in 
her slender, needle-worn fingers. 

There had been a lon^ silence in the shabby 
sitting-room for some tim6—and there was not 
often silence there. Three rampant, strong- 
lunged boys, and as many talkative, school-girls, 
made the house of David North, Esq., rather a 
questionable paradise. But to-day, being half¬ 
holiday, the boys were out on the beach digging 
miraculous sand-caves, and getting up miracu¬ 
lous piratical battles and excursions with the 
bare-legged urchins so numerous in the fisher¬ 
men’s huts; and Joanna and Elinor had been 
absent all day, so the room left to Theo and her 
elder sister was quiet for once. 

It was Miss Pamela herself who broke the 
stillness. 

“Theo,” she said, with some elder-sister-like 
asperity, “ it appears to me that you might find 
something better to do than to stand with your 
arms folded, ns you have been doing for the last 
half hour. There is a whole basketful of the 
boy’s socks that need mending, and-'* 

“Para I” interrupted Theo, desperately, turn¬ 
ing over her shoulder a face more like the face 
of Bonrte young Spanish gipsy than that of a 
poor English solicitor’s daughter “ Pam, I 
should really like to know if life is ever worth 
having, if everybody’s life is like ours, or if 
there are really such people ns we read of in 
books.’' 

“ You have been reading some ridiculous novel 
182 


“Kathleen’s love-story,” etc. 

again,” said Pamela, sententiously. “ If you 
would be a little more sensible, and less romantic, 
Theodora, if would be a great deal better for all 
of us. What have you been reading ?” 

The capable gipsy face turned to the window 
again, half-impatiently. 

“ I have been reading nothing to-day,” was 
the answer. “I should think you knew that— 
on Saturday, with everything to do, and the 
shopping to attend to., and mamma scolding 
every one because the butcher’s bill can’t be 
paid. I was reading Jane Eyre, though, last 
night. Did yon ever read Jane Eyre, Pamela?” 

“ I always have too much to do in attending 
to my duty,” said Pamela, “ without wasting my 
time in that manner. I should never find time 
to read Jane Eyre in twenty years. I wish I 
could.” 

“ I wish you could, too,” said Theo, medi¬ 
tatively. “ 1 wish there was no such thing as 
duly. Duty always appears to me to be the very 
thing we don’t want to do.” 

“ Just at present, it is your duty to attend to 
those socks of Ralph and Arthur’s,” put in Pa¬ 
mela, drily. “ Perhaps you had bettereee to it 
at once, as tea will be ready soon, and you will 
have to cut bread for the children.” 

The girl turned away from the window with a 
sigh. Her discussions on subjects of this kind 
always ended in the snme unsatisfactory man¬ 
ner ; and really her young life was far from being 
a pleasant one. As the next in age to Pamela, 
though so many years lay between them, a hun¬ 
dred petty cares fell on her girlish shoulders, 
and tried her patience greatly with their weight, 
sometimes. And in the hard family struggle 
for everyday necessities there was too much of 
commonplace reality to admit of much poetry. 
The wearisome battling with life’s needs had left 
the mother, as it leaves thousands of women, 

| haggard, careworn, and not too smooth in dis¬ 
position. There was no romance about her. 
She had fairly forgotten her girlhood, it seemed 
to lie so far behind ; and even the unconquerable 
motber-love, that gave rise to her anxieties, had 
a touch of hardness about it. And Pamela had 
enught something of the sharp, harassed spirit 
too. But Theo had an odd secret sympathy for 
Pamela, though her sister never suspected it. 
Pamela had a love-story, and in Theo’s eyes this 
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one touch of forlorn romance was the silver ; 
lining to many clouds. Ten years ago, when 
Pamela had been a pretty girl, she had had a 
lover—poor Arthur Brunwalde Theo always men¬ 
tally designated him; and only a week before 
her wedding-day, death had ended her love- 
story forever. Poor Pamela! was Theo's thought 
—to have loved like Jane Eyre, and Agnes Wick- 
field, and Lord Bacon, and to have been so near 
release from the bread-and-butter cutting, and 
squabbling, and then to have lost all. Poor 
Pamela, indeed 1 So the lovely, impulsive, ro¬ 
mance-loving younger sister cherished an odd 
interest in PameWs thin, sharp face, and un- 
sympathizing voice, and in picturing the sad 
romance of her youth, was always secretly r# 
gardful of the post in her trials of the present. 

As she turned over the socks in the basket, 
she glanced up now and then at Pamela's face, 
which was bent over her work. It had been a 
pretty face, but now there were faint lines upon 
it here aud there; the features, once delicate, 
were sharpened, the blue eyes were faded, aud 
the blonde hair faded also. It was a face whose 
youth had been its beauty, and its youth had 
fled with Pamela North’s happiness. Her life 
had ended in its prime; nay, not ended, for the 
completion had never come—it was to be a work 
unfinished till its close. Poor Arthur Brun¬ 
walde! 

A few more silent stitches, and then the work 
slipped from Theo's fingers into her lap, and she 
lifted her big, inconsistent eyes again. 

44 Pam,” she said, 44 were you ever at Lady 
Throckmorton’s ?” 

A faint color showed itself on Pamela’s faded 
face. 

44 Yes,” she answered, sharply. 44 1 was once. 
What nonsense is running in your mind now, 
for goodness sake?” 

Theo flushed up to her forehead, no half flush; 
she actually glowed all over, her eyes catching 
a light where her delicate dark skin caught the 
dusky red. 

44 Don’t be cross, Pam,” she said, appealingly. 
44 1 can’t help it. The letter she sent to mamma 
made me think of it. Oh. Pam ! if l could only 
have accepted the invitation.” 

44 But you can’t,” said Pam, concisely. 44 So 
you may as well let the matter rest.” 

44 1 know I can’t,” Theo returned, her quaint 
resignation telling its own story of previous dis¬ 
appointments. 44 1 have nothing to wear, you 
know, and, of course, I couldn’t go there, of all 
places in the world, without something nice.” 

There was another silence after this. Theo 
had gone back to her work with a sigh, and Miss 


Pamela was stitching industriously. She was 
never idle, and always taciturn; and on this 
occasion her mind was fully occupied. She was 
thinking of Lady Throckmorton's invitation too. 
Her ladyship was a half-sister of their father's, 
and from the height of her grandeur magnani¬ 
mously putrouizing. now and then. It was dur¬ 
ing her one visit to London, under this relatives 
patronage, that Pamela had met Arthur Brun- 
walde, and it was through her that the match 
had been made. But when Arthur died, and she 
found that Pamela was fi*ed in her determina¬ 
tion to make a sacrifice of her youth on the altar 
of her dead love, Lady Throckmorton lost pa¬ 
tience. It was absurd, she said; Mr. North 
could not afford it, aud if Pamela persisted, she 
would wash her hands of the whole affair. But 
Pamela was immovable, and, accordingly, had 
never seen her patroness since. It so happened, 
however, that her ladyship hod suddenly recol¬ 
lected Theo, whose gipsy face had once Btruck 
her fancy, and the result of the sudden recol¬ 
lection was another invitation. Her letter had 
arrived that very morning at breakfast-time, and 
had caused some sensation. A visit to London, 
under such auspices, was more than the mo&i 
sanguine had ever dared to dreftm of. 

44 1 wish I was Thee,” Joanna had grumbled. 
“ She always gets the lion's share of everything, 
because Elin and I are a bit younger than Bhe is.' ’ 

And Theo had glowed up to her soft, innocent 
eyes, and neglected the brend-and-butter cutting, 
to awaken a moment later to* sudden despair. 

44 But—but I have nothing fit to wear, mamma,” 
she said, in anguished tones. 

44 No,” answered Mrs. North, two or three 
pew lines showing themselves on her harassed 
forehead; “and we can’t afford to buy any¬ 
thing. Yon can’t go, Theo.” 

And so the castle which had towered so pro¬ 
misingly in the air a moment ago, was dashed : > 
the dust with one touch of shabby gentility's 
tarnished wand. The glow died out of Theo's 
face, and she went bach to her bread-and-butter 
cutting, with a soreness of disappointment w hich 
was, nevertheless, not without its own desperate 
resignation. This was why she had watched 
the tide come in with such a forlorn sense of 
sympathy with the dull sweep of the gray waves, 
and their dull, creeping moan: this was why 
she hftd been rash enough to hope for a crumb 
of sympathy even from Pamela; and this also 
was why, in despairing of gaining it, she bent he- 
self to her unthankful labor again, and pate in* i 
and darned until the tide had swept back agai i 
under the curtain of fog, and there was no more 
light, even for the stern taskmaster, poverty. 
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The silence was effectually broken in upon 
after this. As soon as the street-lamps began to 
twinkle iu the uiurkiuess outside, the boys made 
their appearance—Ralph, and Arthur, aud Jack, 
nil hungry, and disheveled, and, of course, till 
in an uproar. They hod dug a cave on the shore, 
nnd played smugglers all the evening; and one 
tel low had brought out a real cutlass and a real 
pistol, that belonged to his father, aud they had 
played fighting the coast-guard, and they were os 
hungry os the dickens now; aud was tea ready, 
r.nd wouldn't Paui let them have some strawberry- 
jam. 

Pamela laid her work aside, and went out of 
the room, and then Ralph, who was iu the habit 
of patronising Theo occasionally, came to his 
favorite corner and sat down, his rough hands 
clasped around his knees boy-fashion. 

“I say, Theo,” he began. “I wonder how 
much it would cost a fellow to buy a cutlass—a 
veal one?” 

*• 1 don’t know,” Theo answered, indifferently. 

“ I never bought a cutlass, Ralph.” 

“ No. of course, you never did What would a 
girl want with a cutlass? But couldn’t you guess 
ii"w—just give a guess. Would it cost a pound?” 

“ I daresay it would,” Theo managed to reply, 
with a decent show of interest. “ A good one.” 

“Well, I’d want a good one,” 8Aid Ralph, 
meditatively; “but, if it would cost a pound, I 
shall never have one. I say, Theo, we never do j 
get what we want at this house, do we?” 

“ Not often,” said Theo, a trifle bitterly. 

Ralph looked up at her. 

“ Look here,” he said, sagaciously. “ I know 
what you are thinking of. I can tell by your 
eyes. You’re thinking about having to stay at 
home from Lady Throckmorton’s, and it is a 
shame, too. If you are a girl, you coold have 
enjoyed yourself in your girl’s way. Pd rather 
go to their place in Lincolnshire, where old 
Throckmorton does his hunting. The governor 
say«, that a fellow that was a good shot could 
bag as much game as he could carry, and it 
wouldn’t take long to shoot either. I can aim 
first rate with a bow and arrow. But that isn’t 
what you want, is it? You want to go to Lon¬ 
don, nnd have lots of dresses and things. Girls 
always do; but that Isn’t my style ” 

“ Ah, Ralph !” Theo broke out, her eyes filling 
nil at once. “I wish you wonldn’t! I can't 
to hear It. Just think of how I might have 
^•tioyed myself, and then to think that—that I 
can't go, and that I shall never live any other 
life than this!” 

Ralph opened his round Saxon eyes, in a man¬ 
ner slightly expressive of general dissatisfaction. 


“ Why, you’re crying!” be said. “ Confound 
crying. You know 1 don’t cry because 1 can’t 
go to Lincolnshire. You girls are always crying 
about something. Joauna and Elin cry if their 
shoes are shabby, or their glove* burst out. A 
fellow never thinks of crying. If he can’t get 
the tliiug lie wants, he pitches in, and does with* 
out, or else makes something out of wood that 
looks like it.” 

Theo said no more. A summons from the kit¬ 
chen came to her just then. Pam was busy with 
the tea-service, and the boys were hungry—so 
she must go and help. 

Pamela glanced up at her sharply as she en¬ 
tered, but she did not speak. She had borne 
disappoint merits often enough, and had lived 
over them to become seemingly a trifle callous 
to their bitterness in others, and, as I have said, 
she was prone to silence. But it may be that 
she was not so callous after all, for at least Theo 
fancied that her occasional speeches were less 
sharp, aud certainly she uttered no reproof to¬ 
night. She was grave enough, however, aud 
even more silent than usual, as she poured out 
the tea for the boys. A shadow of thoughtful¬ 
ness rested on her thin, sharp face, and the faint, 
growing lines were almost deepened ; but’she did 
not “ snap,” as the children called it; and Theo 
was thankful for the change. 

It was not late when the children went to bed, 
but it was very late when Pamela followed them; 
and when she went up stairs, she was so pre¬ 
occupied as to appear almost absent-minded. 
She went to her room, nnd locked the door, after 
her usual fashion; but that she did not retire 
was evident to one pair of listening ears at least. 
In the adjoining bedroom, where the girls slept, 
Theo lay awake, and could hear her every move* 
nient. She was walking to and fro, and tht> 
sounds of opening drawers and turned keys cam*, 
through the wall every moment. Pamela liat 
unaccountable secret ways, Joanna always said. 
Her room Was a sanctuary, which the boldest 
did not dare to violate lightly. There were 
closets and boxes there, whose contents were 
reserved for her own eyes alone, and questions 
regarding them seldom met with any satisfactory 
answer. She was turning over these possessions 
to night, Theo judged, from the sounds proceed¬ 
ing from her chamber. To be truthful, Theo had 
some curiosity about the matter, though she 
never asked any questions. The innate delicacy 
which prompted her to reverence the forlorn 
aroma of long-wiihered romance about the nar¬ 
row life had restrained her. But to-night she 
was so wide-awnke, ami Joanna and Elin were 
so fast asleep, that every movement forcing itself 
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upon her ear, made her more wide-awake still. 
iMie turning of keys, and unlocking of drawers, 
roused her to a whimsical meditative wonder. 
’oorPam! What dead memories and coffined 
iopes was she bringing out to the dim light of 
.ter solitary candle! Was it possible that she 
ver cried over them a little when there was no 
•tie to see her relaxing mood ? Poor Pam ! Theo 
-'hed again, and was just deciding to go to 
.deep, if possible, when she heard a door open, 

: liich was surely Pamela's, and feet crossing the 

• arrow corridor, which were surely Pamela’s 
wn, and then a sharp yet soft tap on the door, 

. nd a voice, which could have been no other 
ihan Pamela’s, under any possibility. 

44 Theo!” it said, 44 I want you for a short time, 
det up.” 

Theo was out upon the floor, and had opened 
the door in an instant, wider awake than ever. 

“Throw something over you,” said Pamela, in 
jhe dry tone that always sounded almost severe. 
14 You will take cold if you don’t. Put on a shawl 
fr something, and come into my room.” 

Theodora caught up a shawl, nnd, stepping 
tcross the landing, stood in the light, the flare 
»f the candle making a queer, lovely picture of 
*er. The shawl she had wrapped carelessly over 
*er white night-dress was one of Lady Throck- 
fiorton's gracious gifts; and although it had been 
»orn by every member of the family in succes- 
|ion, and was frayed, nnd torn, nnd forlorn 
mough in broad daylight, by the uncertain Rem- 
» . andt glare of the chamber-candle, its gorgeous 
♦nlm-leaf pattern nnd soft folds, made a by no 
Ricans unpicturesque or unbecoming drapery, in 

• injunction with the girl’s grand, soft, un-Eng- 
»sh eyes, and equally un-English ebon hair. 

“ Shut the door,” said Pamela. 14 1 want to 
4 >eak to you.” 

Theo turned to obey, wonderingly, but, as she 
fid so, her eyes fell upon something which made 
?r fairly start, and this something was nothing 
•ss than the contents of the opened boxes and 
>:osets. Some of said contents were revealed 
through raised lids ; but some of them were lying 
ipon the bed, and the sight of them made the 
girl catch her breath. She had never imagined 
such wealth—for it seemed quite like wealth to 
her. Where had it all come from ? There were 
piles of pretty, lace-trimmed garments, boxes of 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, and laces, and actually 
a number of dresses, of whose existence she had 
rifever dreamed—dresses quaint enough in fash¬ 
ion, but still rich and elaborate. 

“Why, Pam!” she exclaimed) “whose are 

they? Why have you never-” 

Pam ela stopped her with an abrupt gesture. 


“They are mine,” she said. 44 1 have had 
them for years, ever Bince Arthur—Mr. Brun- 
walde died. They were to have been my bridal 
trousseau, and most of them were presents from 
Lady Throckmorton, who was very kind to me 
then. 44 Of course, you know well enough.” with 
dry bitterness, 44 1 should never have had them 
otherwise. I thought I would show them to you 
to-night, and offer them to you. They maybe 
of use just now.” 

She stopped and cleared her throat here, with 
an odd, strained sound ; and before she went on, 
she knelt down before one of the open trunks, 
and began to turn over its contents. 

44 1 wish you to go to Lady Throckmorton’s,” 
she said, speaking without looking At the amazed 
young face at her side. 44 The life here is a 
weary one for a girl to lead, without any change, 
and the visit may be a good thing for you in 
many ways. My visit to Lady Throckmorton's 
would have made me a happy woman, if death 
had not come between me and my happiness. I 
know I am not at fault in saying this to you. I 
mean it in a manner a girl can scarcely under¬ 
stand—I mean that I want to save you from the 
life you must lead, if you do not go away from 
here.” 

Her hands were trembling, her voice, cold and 
dry, as it usually was, trembled too, and the 
moment she paused, the amazed, picturesque 
young figure swooped down dpon her as it were, 
falling upon its knees, flinging its white-robed 
arms about her, and burying her in an unex¬ 
pected confusion of black hnir and oriental 
shawl, showering upon her loving, passionate 
little caresses. For the first time in her life, 
Theo was not secretly awed by her. 

“Why, Pam!” she cried, the tears running 
down her cheeks. 44 Dear, old, generous Pamela! 
Do you care for me so much—enough to make 
such a sacrifice. Oh, Pam ! I am only a girl os 
you say; but I think that, because I am a girl, 
perhaps I understand a little. Do you think 
that I could let you make such a sacrifice? Do 
you think I could let you give them to me—the 
things that were to have belonged to poor, dead 
Arthurs wife. Oh, my generous darling! Poor 
dead Arthur l and the poor young wife who died 
with him!” 

For some time Pamela said nothing, but Theo 
felt the slender, worn form, that her arms clasped 
so warmly, tremble within them, and the bosom 
on which sh6 hod laid her loving, impassioned 
face throb strangely. But she spoke at length. 

44 1 will not say it is not si sacrifice,” she said. 
“ I should hot speak truly if I did. I have 
never told you of these things before, and why I 
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kept them ; because such a life ns ours does not j 
make people understand one another very clearly; ] 
but to-night, I remembered that I was a girl too ] 
once, though the time seems so far awny ; and it ] 
occurred to me that it was in my power to help,; 
you to a happier womanhood than mine has been. 

I shall not let you refuse the things. I offer 
them to you, and expect you to accept them, as 
they are offered—freely.** 

Neither protest nor reasoning was of any avail. 
The elder sister meant what she said, with just 
the settled precision that demonstrated itself 
upon even the most trivial occasions; and Theo 
was fain to submit now, as Bhe would have done 
in any smaller matter. 

“ When tho things are of no further use, you 
may return them to me,** Pamela said, dryly as 
ever. “ A little managing will make everything 
as good as new for ycu now. The fashion only 
needs to be changed, and we have ample ma¬ 
terial. There is a gray satin on the bed there, 
that will make a very pretty dinner-dress. Look 
at it, Theo.’* 

Theo rose from her knees with the tears 
scarcely dry in her eyes. She had never seen 
such dresses in Downport before. These things 
of Pamela’s hod only come from London the day 
of Arthur’s death, and had never been opened 

f for family inspection. Some motherly instinct, 
even in Mrs. North’s managing economy, had 
held them sacred, ftnd so they had rested. And 
now, in her girl’s admiration of the thick, trailing 
folds of the soft gray satin, Theodora very na¬ 
turally half forgot her tears. 

“ Pamela !” she said, timidly. “ Do you think 
I could make it with a train ? I never did wear 

a train, you know, and-” 

There was such a quaint appeal in her mellow- 
light ed eyes, that Pamela perceptibly softened. 

‘fYou shall have half a dozen trains if you 
want them,” she said; and then, half-falteringly, 
added, 14 Theo, there is something else. Come 
here.” 

There was a little, enrven ebony-box upon the 
dressing-table, and she went to it and opened 
it. Upon the white-velvet lining lay a pretty s^ 
of jewels—sapphires, rarely pellucid; tbeq clear 
pendants, sparkling like drops of deep sea-water 
frozen into corn scant solidity. 

“They were one of Mr. Brunwalde’s bridnl 
gifts to me,” she said, scarcely heading Theo’si 
low cry of admiration. “1 shinty!. have worn 
them upon my wedding-dny. Yon are not so 
careless as most girls, Theodora, and so I will 
trust them to you. Hold up your arm, and let 
me clasp one of the bracelets on it. You havq a 
pretty arm, Theo.” 


It was a pretty arm in truth, and the flashing, 
rose-tinted pendants set it off to a great advan¬ 
tage. Theo, herself, scarcely dared to believe 
her senses. Her wildest dreams had never 
pictured anything so beautiful as these pretty 
modest sapphires. Was it possible that she— 
she was to wear them ! Tho whole set of ear¬ 
rings, necklace, bracelets, rings, and everything, 
with all their crystalized drops and clusters! 
It was a sudden opening of the gates of fairy¬ 
land ! To go to London would have been happi¬ 
ness enough ; but to go so like an enchanted 
princess, iu all her enchanted finery, was more 
than she could realize. A color as brilliant ns 
the scarlet in Lady Throckmorton’s frayed palm- 
leaf shawl, flew to her cheeks, she fairly clapped 
her hands in unconscious ecstasy. 

“Oh, Pam!” she cried, with pathetic grati¬ 
tude. “ How good you are—how good—how 
good! I can’t believe it; I really can’t. And 
1 will take such care of them—such care of every 
thing. You shall see the dresses are not even 
crushed, I will be so cnreful.” And then she 
ended with another little shower of impulsve 
caresses. 

But it was late by this time, and, with her 
usual forethought—a forethought which no en¬ 
thusiasm could make her forget—Pamela sent 
her back to bed. She would be too tired to sew 
to-morrow, she said, prudently, and there was 
plenty of hard work to be done; so, with a timid 
farewell-kiss, Theo went to her room, and, ii 
opening her door, awakened Joanna and Elin« 
who sat up in bed, dimly conscious of a white 
figure, wrapped in their august relative’s shaw\ 
and bearing a candle to light up scarlet cheeks/ 
and inconsistent eyes, and tangled back hair. 

“I am going to London,” the voice pertaining 
to this startling figure broke out “ Joanna an) 
Elin, do you hear? I am going to London, l<j 
Lady Throckmorton’s.” 

Joanna rubbed her eyes sleepily. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, not too aiqiably by anj 
means. “ Of course you are. I knew you woulJ ; 
You are everlastingly going somewhere, The*} 
and Elia and I stay at home, as usual. La«’{ 
Throckmorton will never invite us, I knoot 
Where are your things going to come from? 
snappishly. 

“Pamela!” was Theo’s deprecating repl'l 
“ They are the things that belonged to her we V 
ding outfit. She never wore them after Ml 
Brunwalde died, you know, Joanna, and she ^ 
going to lend them to me.** 

“ Let us go to sleep, Elin,*’ Joanna grumble* 
drowsily. “We know all about it now. l.**» 
just like Pam, with her partiality. She nevtf 
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offered to lend them to us, and we have wanted 
them, times and times, worse than ever Theo 
does now.” 

And then Theo went to bed also; but did not 
sleep, of course; only lay with eyes wide open 
to the darkness, as any other girl would have 
done, thinking excitedly of Pamela’s generous 
gifts, and of Lady Throckmorton, and, perhaps, 
more than once the strange chance which had 
brought to light again the wedding-day, that was 
never more than the sad ghost of a wedding, and 
the bridal gifts that had come to the bride from 
a dead hand. 


CHAPTER II. 

A great deal of hard work was done during 
the following week. The remodeling of the \ 
outfit was no light labor; but Pamela was steady | 
to her trust, in her usual practical style. She 
trimmed, and fitted, and cut, until the always- 
roughened surface of her thin forefinger was 
rougher than ever. She kept Theo at work at 
the smaller tasks she chose to trust to her, and 
watched her sharply, with no shadow of the soft¬ 
ened mood she had given the candle-lighted bed¬ 
room a glimpse of. She was os severe upon any 
dereliction from duty as ever, and the hardness 
of her general demeanor was not a whit relaxed. 
Indeed, sometimes Theo found herself glancing 
up furtively from hor tasks, to look at the thin, 
sharp face, and wondering if she had not dreamed 
that her arms had clasped a throbbing, shaken 
form, when they faced together the ghost of long 
dead love. 

But the preparations were completed at last, 
and the trunks packed ; and Lady Throckmorton 
had written to say that her carringe would meet 
her young relative’s arrival. So the time came 
when Theo, in giving her farewell kisses, clung 
a little closely about Pamela’s neck, and when the 
cab-door had been shut, saw her dimly through 
the smoky glass, and the mistiness in her eyes; 
saw her shabby dress, and faded face, and half- 
longed to go back ; remembered sadly how many 
years had passed since she had left the dingy 
sea-port town to go to London, and meet her 
fate, and lose it, and grow old before her time 
in mourning it; saw her, last of all, and so was 
whirled up the street, and out of sight. And, in 
likemAnner she was whirled through the thronged 
streets of London, when she reached that city at 
nighf, only that Lady Throckmorton’s velvet- 
lined carriage was less disposed to rattle and 
jerk over the Btones, and more disposed to an 
aristocratic, easily-swung roll than the musty 
vehicle of the Downport cabman. 

There was a queer, excited thrill in her pulses 


os she leaned back, watching the gaslights gleam¬ 
ing through the fog, and the people passing to 
and fro beneath the gaslights. She was so near 
her journey ’8 end that she began to feel nerv¬ 
ous. YYhat would Lady Throckmorton look like ? 
How would she receive her? How would she be 
dressed ? A hundred such simple, girlish won¬ 
ders crowded into her mind. She would almost 
have been glad to go back—not quite, but almost. 
She had a lingering, inconsistent recollection of 
the contents of her trunks, and the sapphires, 
which was, nevertheless, quite natural to a girl J 
so young, and so unused to even the most trivial 4 
luxuries. Sh^ had never possessed a rich or , 
complete costume in her life; and there was a ; 
wondrous novelty in the anticipation of wearing 
dresses that were not remodeled from Pamela’s 
or her mother’s cast-off garments. 

When the carriage drew up before the door of ; 
the solid stone house, in the solid-looking, silent 
square, she required all her courage. There 
was a glare of gaslight around the iron grating, 
and a glare of gaslight from the opening door, 
and then, after a little confusion of entrance, 
she found herself passing up a stair-case, under 
the guidance of a servant, and so was ushered 
into a large, handsome room, and formally an¬ 
nounced. 

An elderly lady was sitting before the fire 
reading, and, on hearing Theo's name, she rose, 
and came forward to meet her. Of course, it was 
Lady Throckmorton, and, having been a beauty 
in her long past day, even at sixty-five Lady 
Throckmorton was quite an imposing old person. 
Even in her momentary embarrassment, Theo 
could not help noticing her bright, almond-shaped 
brown eyes, and the soft, close little curls of fine 
snow-white hair, that clustered about |ier face, 
under her rich, block-lace cap. 

“Theodora North, is it?” she said, offering 
her a wrinkled, yet strong white hand. “ I am 
glad to see you, Theodora. I was afraid you 
would be too late for Sir Dugald’s dinner, and 
here you are just in time, I hope you are well, 
and not tired.” 

Theo replied meekfy. She was quite well, and 
not at all tired, which seemed to satisfy her lady¬ 
ship, for she nodded her handsome old head 
approvingly. 

44 Very well, then, my dear,” she said. “ I 
will ring for Splaighton to take you up 9 tairs, 
and attend to you. Of course, you will want to 
change your dress for dinner, and you ha$e not 
much time. Sir Dugnld never waits for any¬ 
body, and nothing annoys him more than to have 
dinner detained.” 

Accordingly, greatly in awe of Sir Dugald* 
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whoever he might be, Theodora was pioneered 
out of the room again, and up another broad 
stair-case, into an apartment as spacious and 
luxurious as the one below. There her toilet 
was performed and there the gray satin was 
donned in some trepidation, as the most suitable 
dress for the occasion. 

She stepped before the fall-length mirror to 
look at herself before going down, and as she 
did so, she was conscious that her waiting-wo¬ 
man was looking at her too in sedate approval. 
The gray satin was very becoming. Its elabo- 
* rate richness and length of train changed the 
undeveloped girl, to whom she had giveu a fare¬ 
well glance in the small mirror at Downport, 
to the stateliest of tall young creatures. Her 
bare arms and neck were as soft and firm as a 
baby's; her riant , un-English face seemed all 
aglow of color and mellow eyes. But for the 
presence of the maid, she would have uttered a 
little cry of pleasure, she was so new to herself. 

It was like a dream, the going down stairs in 
the light and brightness, and listening to tho 
soft sweep of the satin-train; but it was singu¬ 
larly undream-like to be startled as she was by 
the rushing of a huge Spanish mastiff, which 
bounded down the steps behind her, and, bound¬ 
ing upon her dress, nearly knocked her down. 
The animal came like a rush of wind, and simul¬ 
taneously a door opened and shut with a bang; 
and the man who came out to follow the dog, 
called to him in a voice so rough that it might 
have been a rush of wind also. 

“ Sabre I” he shouted. “ Come back, you 
scoundrel!” and then his heavy feet sounded 
upon the carpet. 11 The deuce!” he said, in an 
odd, low mutter, which sounded as though he 
was speaking half to her, half to himself. 
11 My lady's protege, is it? The other Pamela! 
Rather an improvement on Pamela,, too. Not 
so thin.” 

Theo blushed brilliantly—a fall-blown rose of 
a blush, and hesitated, uncertain what etiquette 
demanded of her under the circumstances. She 
did not know very much about etiquette, but she 
had an idea that this was Sir Dugald, whoever 
Sir Dugald might be. But Sir Dugald set her 
mind at rest on nearing her. 

“Good-evening, Theodora,” he said, uncere¬ 
moniously. “ Of course, it is Theodora.” 

Theo bowed and blushed more brilliantly still. 

“ All the better,” said this very singular indi¬ 
vidual. “ Then I haven't made a mistake,” and, 
reaching as he spoke, the parlor-door, at the 
foot of the stairs, and finding that the mastiff 
was stretched upon the mat, he favored him with 
an unocremonious, but not unfriendly kick, and 


then opened the door, the dog preceding them 
into the room with slow stateliness. 

“ You are a quick dresser, I am glad to 
see, Theodora,” said Lady Throckmorton, who 
awaited them. “ Of course, there is no need of 
introducing ^ou two to each other. Sir Dugald 
does not usually wait for ceremonies.” 

Sir Dugald looked down at the lovely fsce at 
his side with a ponderous stare. He might have 
been admiring it, or he might not; at any rate, 
he was favoring it with a pretty close inspection. 

“ I believe Sir Dugald has not introduced him¬ 
self to me,” said Theo, in some confusion. “ He 
knew that I was Theodora North ; but I-” 

“Oh !” interposed her ladyship, as collectedly 
as if she had scarcely expected anything else, 
“ I see. Sir Dugald Throckmorton. Theodora 
—your Uncle.” 

By way of returning Theo’s modest little re¬ 
cognition of the presentation, Sir Dugald nodded 
slightly, and after giving her another stare, 
turned to his mastiff, and laid a large, muscular 
hand upon his head. He was not a very prepos¬ 
sessing individual, Sir Dugald Throckmorton. 

Lady Throckmorton seemed almost entirely 
oblivious of her husband’s presence; she solaced 
herself by ignoring him. 

When they rose from the table together, the 
authoritative old lady motioned Theo to a seat 
upon one of the gay foot-stools near her. 

“Come and sit down by me,” she said. “I 
want to talk to you, Theodora.” 

Theo obeyed with some slight trepidation. 
The rich-colored, old brown eyes were so keen 
ns they ran over her. But she seemed to be sa¬ 
tisfied with her scrutiny. 

“ You are a very pretty girl, Theodora,” she 
said. “ How old are you?” 

“ I am sixteen,” answered Theo. 

“ Only sixteen,” commented my lady. “ That 
means only a baby in Downport, I suppose. Pa¬ 
mela was twenty when she came to London, and 

I remember- Well, never mind. Suppose you 

tell me something about your life at home. What 
have you been doing all these sixteen years?” 

“ I had always plenty to do,” Theo answered. 
“ I helped Pamela with the housework and the 
clothes-mending. We did not keep any servant, 
so we were obliged to do everything for our¬ 
selves.” 

“You were?” said the old lady, with a side- 
glance at the girl’s slight, dusky hands. “ How 
did you amuse yourself when your work'was 
done?” 

“ We had not much time for amusements,” 
Theo replied, demurely, in spite of her discom¬ 
fort under the catechism; “ but, sometimes, on 
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idle days, I read or walked, on the beach with 
the children, or did Berlin-wool work." 

44 What did you read?” proceeded the august 
catechist. She liked to hear the girl talk. 

“ Lore stories," more demurely still, 44 and 
poetry, and sometimes history ; but not often his* 
tory—love stories and poetry oftenest." 

The clever old face was studyiug her with a 
novel sort of interest. Upon the whole, my lady 
Wais not sorry she had sent for Theodora North. 

And', of course, being a Downport baby, you 
have never had a lover. Pamela never had a 
lover before she came to me." 

A lover. How Theodora started and blushed 
now to be sure. 

44 No, madame," she answered, and, in a per¬ 
fect wonder of confusion, dropped her eyes, and 
was silent. 

But the very next instant she raised them 
again at the sound of the door opening. Some¬ 
body was coming in, and it was evidently some¬ 
body who felt himself at home, and at liberty 
to come in as he pleased, and when the fancy 
took him, for he came unannounced entirely. 

Theo found herself guilty of the impropriety 
of gazing at him wonderingly as he came for¬ 
ward, but Lady Throckmorton did not seem at 
all surprised. 

44 1 have been expecting you, Denis," she said 
** Qood-evening! Here is Theodora North. You 
know I told you about her." 

Theo rose from her footstool at once, and stood 
up tall and straight—a young sultana,the young¬ 
est and most innocent-looking of sultanas, in un¬ 
imperial gray satin. The gentleman was looking 
at her with a pair of the handsomest eyes she 
had ever seen in Her life. 

Then he made a low, ceremonious bow, which 
had yet a sort of indolence in its very ceremony, 
and then having done this much, he sat down, 
as if he was very much at home indeed. 

44 1 thought 1 would run in on my way to 
Broom street," he said. 44 1 am obliged to go to 
Miss Gower’s, though I am tired out to-night." 

44 Obliged 1" echoed her ladyship. 

44 Well—yes," the gentleman answered, with 
cool negligence. 44 Obliged in one sense. I have 
not seen Priscilla Cor a week." 

The handsome, strongly-marked old eyebrows 
went up. * 

44 For a week," remarked their owner, quite 
sharply. 14 A long time to be absent." 

ft was rather unpleasant, Theodora thought, 
that they shriuld both seem so thoroughly at 
liberty to say what they pleased before her, as if 
she was a child. Their first words h*4 sufficed 
to show her that 44 Miss Gowers"—wherever Miss 


Gowers might be, of whatever order of place it 
was—was a very objectionable pluce iu Lady 
Throckmorton's eyes. 

44 Well—yes," he said again. “ It is rather a 
long time, to tell the truth." 

He seemed determined that the matter should 
rest here, for he changed the subject at once, 
having mode this reply, thereby proving to Theo 
that he was used to having his own way, even 
with Lady Throckmorton. He was hard-worked, 
it seemed, from what he said, and had a great 
deal of writing to do. He was inclined to be sati¬ 
rical, too, in a careless fashion, and knew quite a 
number of literary people, aud said a great many 
sharp things about them, as if he was used to 
them, and stood in no awe whatever of them and 
their leonine greatuess. But he did not talk to 
her, though he looked at her now and then ; and 
whenever he looked at her, his glance was a half- 
admiring one, even while it was evident that he 
was not thinking much about her. He did not 
remain with them very long, scarcely an hour, 
and yet she was almost sorry to see him go. It 
was so pleasant to sit silent and listen to these 
two worldly ones, as they talked about their 
woild. But he had promised Priscilla that he 
would bring her a Greek grammar she required ; 
and a broken promise was a sin unpardonable 
iu Priscilla’8 eyes. 

When he was gone, and they had heard the 
hall-door close upon him, the stillness was broken 
in upon by my lady herself. 

44 Well, my dear," she said, to Theodora. 
44 What is your opinion of Mr. Denis Ogle¬ 
thorpe?" 

“ Ho is very handsome," said Theo, in some 
slight embarrassment. 44 And I think 1 like him 
very much. Who is Priscilla, aunt?" 

She knew that she had said something amus¬ 
ing by Lady Throckmorton’s laughing quietly. 

“You are very like Pamela, Theodora," she 
said. 44 It sounds very like Pamela—what Pa¬ 
mela used to be—to be interested in Priscilla." 

44 1 hope it wasn’t rude?" fluttered the poor 
little rose-colored sultana. 

44 Not at all," answered Lady Throckmorton. 
“ Only innocent. But I can tell you all about 
Priscilla in a dozen words. Priscilla is a modern 
Sappho. Priscilla is an elderly young lady, who 
never was a girl—Priscilla is my poor Denis 
Oglethorpe’s fiancee ." 

44 Oh !" said Theodora. 

Her august relative drew her rich silk skirts 
a little farther away from the heat of the 
fire, and frowned slightly; but not at Theo¬ 
dora—at Priscilla, in her character of fiancee. 

44 Yes," she went on. 44 And 1 think you would 
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agree with me in saying poor Denis Oglethorpe, 
if you could see Priscilla.” 

“ Is she ugly?” asked Theo, concisely. 

“No,” sharply. “I wish she was; but at 
twenty-two she is elderly, as I said just now 
—and she never was anything else. She was 
elderly when they were engaged, five years ago.” 

“ But why—why didn’t they get married five 
years ago, if they were engaged ?” 

“ Because they were too poor,” Lady Throck¬ 
morton explained ; “ because Denis was only a 
poor young journalist, scribbling night and day, 
and scarcely earning his bread and butter.” 

“ Is he poor now?” ventured Theo again. 

“ No,” was the answer. “ I wish he was, if 
it would save him from the Gowers. As it is, I 
suppose, if nothing.happens to prevent it, he will 
marry Priscilla before the year is out. Not that 
it is any business of mine, but that I am rather 
fond of him—very fond of him, I might Bay, and 
1 was once engaged to his father.” 

Theo barely restrained an ejaculation. Here 
was another romance—and she was so fond of 
romances. Pamela’s love-story had been a great 
source of delight to her; but if Mr. Oglethorp's 
father had been anything like that gentleman 
himself, what a delightful affair Lady Throck- 
plenty of room for speculation regarding it. How 
morton’s love-story must have been. The com¬ 
fortable figure in the arm-chair at her side caught 
a glow of the faint halo that surrounded poor 
Pam; but in this case the glow had a more 
roseat tinge, and was altogether free from the 
fbnercal gray that in Pamela always gave Theo 
a sense of sympathizing discomfort. 

The next day she wrote to Pamela. 

“ I have not had time yet to decide how I like 
Lady Throckmorton,” Bhe said. “ She is very 
kind to me, and asks a good many questions. I 
think I am a little afraid of her ; but, perhaps, 
that is because I do not know her very well. 
One thing I am sure of, she doesu't like either j 


Sir Dugald or his dog very much. We had a 
caller last night—a gentleman. A Mr. Denis 
Oglethorpe, who U a very great favorite of Lady 
Throckmorton. He is very handsome, indeed. 
I never saw any one at all like him before—any 
one half so handsome and self-possessed. * 
liked him very much because he talked so well, 
and was so witty. I had on the jgray satin when* 
he came, and the train hung beautifully. I am 
glad we made it with a train, Pamela. I think 
I shall wear the purple cloth to-night, as Lady 
Throckmorton said that perhaps he might drop 
in again, and he knows so many grand people, 
that I should like to look nice.' There seems to 
be a queer sort of friendship between aunt and 
himself, though somehow I fancied he did not 
care much about what she said to him. He is 
engaged to be married to a very accomplished 
young, lady, and has been for several years; but 
they were both too poor to be married until now. 
The young lady's name is Priscilla Gower; and 
Lady Throckmorton does not like her, which 
seems very strange to me. She is as poor as we 
are, I should imagine, for she gives French and 
Latin lessons, and lives in a shabby house. But 
I don’t think that is the reason Lady Throck¬ 
morton does not like her. I believe it is because 
she thinks she is not suited to Mr. Oglethorpe. 

I hope she is mistaken, for Mr. Oglethorpe is 
very nice indeed, and very clever. He is a jour¬ 
nalist, and has written a book of beautiful poetry. 

I found the volume this morning, and have been 
reading it all day. I think it is lovely ; but 
Lady Throckmorton says he wrote it when ho 
was very young, and makos fun of it now. I 
don’t think he ought to, I am sure. I shall buy 
a copy before I return, and bring it home to show 
you. I will write to mamma in a day or so. 
With kisses and love, and a hundred thanks 
again for the dresses, I remain, my dearest 
Pamela, your loving and grateful, Theo.” 

(to be continued.) 


TO -. 

BT MBS. SABA WOLVftBTO*. 


I think if I wm dying, and yon came 
And took my trembling band. 

And waited by me on the bank, of what 
They call the Border Lend, 

And said, in yonr kind, gentle voice, “ cross not 
That rapid river, dear; 

TTwould darker grow if you were gone, we need 
Your presence daily here." 

I think Td know the hand that held, new strength 
Through every vein would thrill; 


Whilst from the soundings ef the heart would wake 
To life, the staging will. 

I think my soul would stay its flight, nor care, 
Although Fd wandered far; 

The city gleamed but Just before, and wide 
The golden gate's ajar. 

Nor question aught of good or ill, I’d know 
Joy in ourselves is found; 

That if our presence lendeth light, thSft* will 
Heaven lie all around. 
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BROKEN VOWS., 

BY HELEN MAXWELL. 


I. 

The bay-window of a large, luxurious room, 
in Brighton, England, looked, out upon the es¬ 
planade. On the sands below, children were 
playing, nurses sewing and gossiping, loungers 
lazily tossing pebbles into the sea, or basking in 
the bright sunlight. The sea was calm and blue 
as the Bay of Naples, and gay with little darling 
boats and white-sailed yachts. 

It was twelve o'clock in the day, and the es¬ 
planade was all animation, crowded with vehi¬ 
cles of every description, and with people of all 
classes. Donkeys, with comical little straw-sad¬ 
dles, a seat on either side, trudging easily along, 
with their burdens of two merry children apiece ; 
pony and goat-carriages, conducted by little 
Jehus in knickerbockers and sailor-hats, satin- 
lined barouches, landaus, and wagonettes, heavy 
rolling broughams, the steady old bay horses 
driven by steady, old, gray coachmen, and a 
snuffy, wiggy old lady inside, covered well with 
wraps and rugs; gentlemen on fine horses, 
shop-keepers on “screws,” ladies, followed by 
respectable grooms; a riding-school of girls, 
pushing against each other, and rather uncer¬ 
tain of their seats ; the skte-walks full of people 
lounging along, and getting out of the way of 
bath-chairs and children'; swells with light little 
umbrellas in their hand^, and flowers in their 
but ton-holes; pretty girls, with pink cheeks and j 
floating hair; invalids, pale and fretful; fine; 
ladies, daintily keeping their garments from con¬ 
tact with the vulgar herd; French bonnes, with 
immaculately-fluted white caps on their heads, 
and immaculately-embroidered white bundles in 
tfteir arms; bands of tnusu. on the piers, min¬ 
strels, hand-organs, noise, bustle, laughter I In 
a word—Brighton in September. 

“There goes Hampton,” said Bessie, from her 
sent in the hay-window, where she was watching 
the brilliant scene. “He rides very badly; 
but then I forgive him, because he adores me.” 

“ As far as I can judge,” said Lena, in her 
quiet voice, “ he is as devoted to me as to you, 

, Bessie.” 

“ Oh, Lena, how can you Bay so ?” cried Bess, 
“when he sends me 9uch delicious caramels!” 

“ You forget my violets.” 

“Which means tire most, Augustus, violets, or 
bon-bons?” 


Qus muttered something about the man being 
a fool, who would send either., 

“ Fortunately, Mr. Hampton is not of your 
mind,” said Bess. “ He is a man of sense.” 

Qus stood up and made a bow. 

“Thanks!” 

“Thankth!” laughed Bess, mimicking him. 

“ Oh, do stop lisping, Augustus.” 

Augustus looked dignified, and took up a news¬ 
paper. 

“ He is not at all a bad-looking man, Lena,” 
said Bessis, deliberately. “I might do worse; 

I am so dull and bored, bo tired of everything, 
so longing for change, he bad better not make 
me an offer of hia hand and—bank account just 
now, if he don’t wish me to accept.” 

Lena looked almost angry for her. 

“ How can you talk so?” she said, impatiently. 

“ Because I feel so,” said Bess, obstinately. 
She leaned her head against the window and 
glanced defiantly at Lena. Then, suddenly, her 
gaze sought Augustus : but she read nothing in 
the dark, Bevere face which was partly turned 
from her. 

“ You two sit like dummies, and won’t talk to 
me; even Rough can’t be coaxed into saying a 
: word to-day. What can have come over the 
world?” Bess sighed, cast her eyes up, as if she 
! were wearied with the struggles here below, 
and looked rather disconsolately out of the win¬ 
dow. 

There was a long silence in the room, only 
broken by a yawn from Rough, a Scotch ter¬ 
rier, who emerged from underneath a sofa, and 
8tretched his lazy legs. 

Augustus was the first to speak. 

“You proposed a drive, Lena,” he said, in a 
rather constrained voice, and keeping his eyes 
studiously from the bay window. “ Have you 
ordered the carriage, or shall I do so.” 

“The order is given,” said Lena, collecting 
her tidily-arranged worsteds. “ I am going to 
Ella's room, and will ask her if she feels up to 
coming with us. Bessie, you will come, of 
course.” 

“ No,” said Bess. “ I am going for a walk.” 
The door closed after Lena. Bess sat motion¬ 
less in her scat; she looked at, without seeing 
the crowded esplanade and Bhining sea. 
Augustus, his dark brows contracted, walked 
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once or twice the length of the room, and then 
approached the little figure in the window. 

“ Why did you say that about Hampton ?” He 
spoke, in a low, angry voice, and put bis hand 
heavily upon Bessie's shoulder. There was no 
reply. 

“ Answer me!” 

The brown eyes were raised half-imploringly, 
half-defiantly to his. 

“ Of course, you know I did not mean it.” 

“ How do I know that? You always seem de¬ 
lighted with his visits; you smile upon him— 
accept his gifts. And what do you care.for my 
sufferings!” 

“ Oh, Gu8, I do care!” 

“ Then if you care, why don’t you show some 
pity?” 

“ I do—I do pity you. Oh, how sad, how 
wretched this life is !” 

“ It is,” said Augustus, looking moodily at the 
taper fingers, which were clasped in her lap. 
How he longed to put his hot head on those cool 
little hands; how he longed to press those soft 
fingers to his lips. 

“Tell me again that you forgive me for con¬ 
fessing my love for you,” he whispered, sud¬ 
denly bending his head very near to hers. 

“ I forgive you,” she answered him, looking 
full into his eyes, “ and I love you dearly. It is 
wrong and dishonorable, but I cannot help it.” 

“Oh, my darling!” he said, bending still 
more toward her, so that his lips almost touched 
hers. 

“ No, no!” cried Bess, starting up, and look¬ 
ing uneasily about the room. “ Oh, Gus, if any 
one should see or bea* us!” 

“I wish they would,” he said, violently. “It 
would bring all this miserable business to a cri¬ 
sis.” But, nevertheless, he stepped a little back 
into the room as he spoke. At the same in¬ 
stant. the door opened, and Lena entered, dressed 
for her drive. Following her, came a pretty, 
showy-looking woman, seemingly of Leua’s age. 
She was much dressed, and trailed a heavy India 
shawl over her arm. 

“ flow is this, naughty Bess,” she asked, in a 
sweet, drawling voice. “You won’t come with 
us?” 

“No, thank you very much, cousin Ella. I 
am rather in the humor for a walk, and shall go 
down to the sands.” 

“ As you please, dear; but a drive this lovely 
day would do you good.” 

"I am not looking ill, am I ?” laughed Bessie. 

“ A little pale, perhaps,” said Mrs. Rockwell, 
touching the round cheek with her finger. 

“ You had much better come with us,” said 


Lena, whose eyes had not left Augustus’ face 
since she entered the room; but, if you persist 
in refusing, 1 think Gus had better go with you.” 

“ Many thanks ! I would rather go alone, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“Since I am not wanted by any one, then,” 
said Augustus, with a little forced gayety, as be 
moved toward the door, “ I shall ride alone.” 

“Don’t think we don’t want you, Gus,” said 
Mrs. Rockwell, “ for I should be only too glad to 
have you with us, and so, of course, would 
Lena.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Lena, coldly. 

But Augustus merely bowed, and, without 
glancing toward Bessie, left the room. 

When Mrs. Rockwell and Lena had started for 
their drive, Bessie resumed her seat in the bay- 
window ; she did not again think of her walk. 
Her bright face grew dull and sad ; bitter tears 
fell from the brown eyes; an aching longing 
filled the tender heart. 

It is a sad lot to love where love is forbidden. 
If one could be aware of the danger, they could, 
perhaps, struggle against it; but its growth is by 
such slow and subtle degrees—attraction, liking, 
sympathy; a nameless charm in being together, 
and hearing each other's voice! They know 
nothing of the danger they are in ; they laugh at 
meeting, and part with a smile. They do not 
realize how happy they are together, or, per* 
haps, they might have the strength to keep 
apart. They cannot believe that anything s# 
serious as love has anything to do with their 
pleasure, until too late. 

II. 

Mrs. Rockwell was a widow: she had map** 
ried a man much older than herself, for a home 
and plenty of money ! A pretty, lazy creature, 
she felt herself entirely unfit to battle with the 
world ; and when Mr. Rockwell laid his fortune 
at her feet, she never hesitated a moment, but 
accepted the kind hand and liberal means, and 
made him a good wife, as wives go! His son, 
Augustus, an only child, returned from school 
to find the lovely bride ruling his father’s house 
with a gentle, languid dignity. She was too 
good-tempered and too indifferent to be anything 
but nice to her step-son; and he was soon lost in 
admiration of his step-mamma. Mr. Rockwell 
lived but a few years after his marriage, and 
died without a will; but Augustus would not 
hear of Mrs. Rockwell leaving his house, and a* 
for a couple of years, their lives flowed on 
eventfully, Augustus finding no interest outsidt 
of his home. 

But this could not last for ever, of course, a# 
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at last Augustus became engaged. Lena For¬ 
syth was a lovely, cold woman of the world, and 
several years older than Gus. Why she accepted 
him was a mystery, which their acquaintances 
tried in vain to solve. He was all fire and ardor, 
and full of generous impulses, but of a quick, 
almost violent temper. She was his very op¬ 
posite, calm, cold, without enthusiasm. She 
loved the world, and the opinion of the world 
next herself. What place Augustus held in her 
hear, jvould be hard to say. Lena had long 
been upon terms of great intimacy with Mrs. 
Rockwell, and Augustus drifted into a boyish 
passion for her, receiving* as he did, every en¬ 
couragement from the otyeot of his worship. 

Of course, he wished to be married at once; 
but the two women raised many otyections; or, 
rather, Mrs. Rockwell made thg objections. and 
Lina acquiesced in her plans. Mrs. Rockwell 
proposed that they should go abroad for a year 
or so. Gus fumed, and fretted, and did not see 
why he couldn't be married first, and take his 
wife with him; but at last he yielded, though 
with a bad grace. Only the day before they 
sailed Mrs. Rockwell mentioned, in her languid 
way, that she had made an addition to their 
party. She had promised to chaperon her cousin, 
Miss Bessie Mannering, a “dear, jolly little 
girl,’* and she hoped Gus would try and be civil 
to her. 

A sea voyage is a very pleasant thing to those 
who like it; and so Augustus found it. Mrs. 
Rockwell and Lena were sick all the time, and 
kept their state-rooms. Bess Mannering was 
gay as a lark, and perfectly well. She treated 
Gus with that unthinking cordiality and free¬ 
dom, which his connection with her cousin, and 
his position as an engaged man warranted. They 
were always together, laughing, joking, walking 
the deck, playing childish games at cards; quar¬ 
reling occasionally, and then making up. For 
over a year were they thrown constantly together 
while in Europe. Lena was at times very tena¬ 
cious of her rights as fiancee; but, more often, 
she was entirely apathetic. Poor Bess little 
knew what dangerous ground she was treading; 
and Augustus wan for a long time unconscious of 
the reason that oaus6d him to look with indiffer¬ 
ence, and then aversion, upon his betrothed. 

One day their eyes were opened. They were 
then at Brighton, and had been for a long stroll 
on the beach—Augustus and Bessie alone. They 
chanced to meet a certain Mr. Hampton, a man 
of great wealth, who had shown much attention 
to the Rockwell party. He stopped and asked 
Bess if she intended going to the concert that 
night, and, receiving an answer in the affirma¬ 


tive, said, with emphasis, as he bowed and left 
them, “ Then 1 shall be there.” 

Augustus' brow darkened; he walked on in 
complete silence for some time. Bess snid one 
or two little nothings about the pretty view, or 
the balmy air, but received no response. At 
last he said to her, with startling abruptness, 
“ You are never to speak to, or in any way 
notice that man again.” 

“ What man, Gus?” asked Bess, amazed. 

44 Hampton.” 

44 What has he done?” cried Bessie. 

44 Done? Nothing that I know of except dare 
to push himself upon you.” 

44 Oh, no!” said Bessie, apologetically. 44 He 
is inoffensive enough.” 

“Of course, you are in love with him, and I 
have nothing more to say,” exclaimed Gus, vio¬ 
lently. 

“ Why, Gus, what can you mean by speaking 
to me in this way ? Are you angry ? What have 
1 done ?” 

44 Forgive me Bess, my pet 1 my dnrling! Oh, 
Bessie, can't you see that I love you, and am 
almost mad ?” 

And thus suddenly, unexpectedly to both, was 
the confession made. 

There was silence for a long time. Bessie 
walked on mechanically, but her face was pale 
as ashes. 

44 You think me a dishonorable brute, of 
course?” said Gus, sullenly. 

“Oh, no!” whispered Bessie. 

44 Then you are at least sorry for me? You 
do not hate me?” he asked, eagerly, implor¬ 
ingly. 

“I do not hate you—how could I ?” 

No other word was said on that day; but 
Augustus knew then, And more fully afterward, 
that his love was returned. 

III. 

One night there was to be a dance at the Grand 
Hptel. Bess, after vowing she would not go, 
suddenly made her appearance in the drawing¬ 
room, looking so pretty and radiant, that it 
would have been hard to believe that her morn¬ 
ing had been passed in tears. Mrs. Rockwell 
and Lena were already dressed and waiting. 

44 Is Gus coming with us, Lena?” asked Mrs. 
Rockwell. 

“ I really know nothing of his plans,” was the 
reply. 

“ Very odd and provoking.” said Mrs. Rock¬ 
well. 44 I^is after ten o'clock now.” 

44 Perhaps Bessie can inform us,” suggested 
Lena. 
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“ I do not know. I did not hear him say/* 
faltered poor Bess, her face flushing painfully. 

“ If you will excuse me, Ella," said Lena, 
abruptly, turning to Mrs. Rockwell, “ I will not 
go this evening/' 

“ And pray what has caused you to change 
your mind so suddenly?" asked Mrs. Rockwell. 

“ Do you fear it will be dull without Augustus?” 

A little, disdainful smile curled Lena's thin 
lips, but she made no other reply. 

Mrs. Rockwell fretfully bade Bessie put on her 
wraps, wondered what was eoming over the 
world, and swept with much dignity from the 
room. 

After they left, Lena lowered the lights until 
the drawing-room was in complete obscurity, 
except for the uncertain light of a wood fire, and 
then threw herself upon the sofa in the bay^rin- 
dow. The roll of passing carriages, and the 
wash of the sea on the beach, were the on’y 
sounds that disturbed the stillness. For a long 
time Lena remained motionless on the couch, 
but her cold, handsome eyes were watchfully 
open, and her whole attitude was that of expect¬ 
ancy. Suddenly, there was a loud, impatient 
ring at the bell. A moment passed, and then 
quick steps mounted the one flight of stairs, and 
the drawing-room door was pushed unceremoni¬ 
ously open. Augustus entered, without remov- | 
ing hat or overcoat; he was wet with spray and 
the heavy night-mist, and carried a riding-cane 
in his hand. 

He went to the fire-place, and, leaning upon 
the mantel, gazed moodily into the burning em- 
' bers. 

The light flickered over the ceiling, and bright¬ 
ened occasionally some polished piece of furni¬ 
ture ; but the long room was in shadow, and the 
bay-window completely dark, 
t Gus stood for some minutes, and then, with a 
heavy, impatient sigh, turned as if to leave the 
room. At that moment there came from the 
bay-window the sound of a suppressed sob. Gus 
stopped and listened eagerly. A slight rustle of 
a woman's dress,.and another low, smothered 
sob convinced him his ears had not deceived 
him. He strode quickly to the window, and, 
pushing aside the heavy curtains which draped 
the entrance, saw indistinctly the form of a 
woman dressed in white lying on the sofa. 

“Bessie, darling, is it you?" he murmured, 
approaching, but not venturing to touch the re¬ 
clining figure. 

There was no answer, but another sob. 

“ Do not torture me so, Bessie. I am in agony 
when I think of the trouble I have brought upon 
you; and yet, oh Godl how I suffer myself! 


There must and shall be an end to this, darling. 
I shall take you away with me. Will you come? 
Oh, Bessie, say you will—that you Will marry 
me in spite bf all the world." His voice grew 
passionate and husky ; he suddenly knelt by the 
sofa, and put his arms out as if to clasp the form 
of her whom he so loved. But a hand pushed 
him away. 

“You will not?" he cried, springring up. 
“ Bess, have pity on me. I cannot keep frith 
with that woman. Would it be honorable, even, 
when I hate her?" 

“ It would really be very absurd to keep up 
the frree any longer, Augustus Rockwell," said 
Lena’s voice, as she raised herself from the sofa, 
and walked with her usual slow steps into the 
room. She put her hand to the lamp, and flooded 
the room with light; no trace of tears on that 
fair, calm face; the sobs had been but a part of 
“the farce." 

Augustus stood where she left him, stunned 
with consternation hnd surprise, and yet with a 
strange feeling of relief within him that the truth 
had been spoken at last. 

“ Pray, do not remain in that cold window, 
Mr. Rockwell. If you will touch the bell we will 
have more coals put on the fire. As for the pretty 
little story Which I have long suspected, and am 
now frilly informed of, I beg you will believe 
that it will not cost me another thought. I regret 
that you will have the trouble of repeating your 
| proposal to the person for whom it was intended; 
but, really, under the circumstances, I do not 
believe you will find an elopement necessary." 

She stopped speaking, and herself ringing the 
bell, waited quietly till the servant answered her 
summons. 

Augustus moved slowly from the bay-window, 
and crossed the room, near to where Lena had 
taken her seat. 

“ I have nothing to say in exculpation of my¬ 
self," he said. “ I know I have behaved dis¬ 
honorably, and you have every right to reproach 
me. 

“ Pray spare me any discussion of this," said 
Lena, calmly. “ I have no reproaches to make; 
your regard is now, and has always been, a mat¬ 
ter of indifference to me." 

“ Then why did you accept it ?" 

“ Because I thought you would do as well for 
a husband as any one, and the world makes the 
position of an unmarried woman not agreeable." 

“ Then you never loved me ?” 

A scornfhl smile was the only rbply. 

“Thank God I was spared from such a mar¬ 
riage !" was Augustus’ inward thought. “ Allow 
me to finish what I was saying," he said, aloud* 
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“ In this entire affair, I only hare been to blame. 
Bessie was led into it by me, and the poor child ; 
has suffered fearfully in the deception we were 
forced into.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Lena, with calm indif¬ 
ference; “but, really, all this is of no conse¬ 
quence to me, and I must Beg you again to drop 
the subject.” 

As she spoke the door opened, and Mrs. Rock¬ 
well came into the room. 

“ What subject is to be dropped?” she asked, 
smilingly. “ I fancy I understand now why 
you were so reluctant to go out to-night, Lena; 
you craved a tete-a-tete with Gus.” 

“ Yes,” said Lena. “ I stopped at home for 
that purpose.” 

Gus stood by the table, his eyes fixed upon 
the door. 

“ Did Bessie come with you ?” he asked. 

“Of course. She went immediately to her 
room, I believe.” 

“No, I am here, cousin,” said Bessie, coming 
languidly into the room. “ I was so tired that 
I had to creep up stairs,” she added, looking up 
with an effort into Lena's face; but in no way 
noticing Gus, who had stepped forward to meet 
her. 

“Bessie,” he said, in a quick, breathless 
voice, “ Lena knows all; it is over between us. 
Tell me now, before her and my mother that 
you are mine.” 

“ Pray what Is the meaning of this?” cried 
Mrs. Rockwell. 

But Gus tobk no notice of the question ; he 
looked steadily, beseechingly at Bessie, who 
Stood trembling and excited near him. 

“ Is it true?” she whispered, at last. 

“Yes, it is quite true,” said Lona, quietly. 

“ And I hope you will not make yourself uneasy [ 


about me in the matter. And, indeed, to put an 
end to this scene, which is really getting vliry 
tiresome, I may as well tell you all that I have 
accepted Mr. Hampton, and shall be married 
next week. Perhaps,” she added, smilingly, 
“ we can arrange for a double wedding.” 

No one made any reply. Bessie and Gus stood 
as if stunned by their unexpected happiness, and 
Mrs. Rockwell had concluded to faint—a diffi¬ 
cult feat, which she accomplished with signal 
gracefulness. 

Lena promptly applied her flacon , and with 
success. 

“ I am really delighted,” murmured Mrs. 
Rockwell, recovering, “for, to tell the truth, 
Lena, you were muoh too old for Gus, and Hamp¬ 
ton is enormously rich. Bessie and Augus¬ 
tus,” she added, with solemnity, “ of course, you 
have behaved badly, and all that sort of thing, 
but I forgive and bless you 1” 

The two culprits dutifully thanked her, and 
tried to look as if they were sorry for their 
wrong-doing, but failed lamentably. They knew 
well enough that they had been playing with 
edged tools, but then they had esoaped without 
a scratch! 

Lena married Mr. Hampton, before they left 
England. They had a very “ swell” wedding at 
the American Legation, in London. She is very 
rich, very well dressed, and as happy as any 
one of her nature could be. 

Gus and Bessie crossed the Atlantic, and were 
married At home. They live for each other, and 
care nothing for the world. Mrs. Rockwell 
thinks they are ridiculously in love, and wishes 
they would “ come to their senses.” And as she 
docs not like being called “ grandmamma,” she 
thinks she will marry again herself. And if 
[ she can she will. 


A WOMAN’S STORY. 


BY OHARLK8 EDWARD PRATT. 


Hfe promised to marry me once. Ah, well! 

Ami he sjsike soft words to me; 

And oft^n ho would of the bright home tell, 
For both of us over the sea. 


But he left me, saying that he would soon 
Oome buck again unto me; 

But a till I lire as I did that June, 

With my father, down by the sea. 


I was a fisherman’s daughter, poor, 
lie whs a grntlem.iu. grand; 

Yet he treated hie quite as well, I am sura, 
As the richert m<u<i in the land. 

Off we u»*d to rpttk on the beach, 

At the hour of (ho farting day; 

Learning together what horn could teach. 
And of what t'ue waves might my, 

Tol. LXIV,—14, 


They say he married a lady fair, 

And dresses her rich and fine; 

That out ffom the braids of her glossy hair, 
The precious diamouds shine, 

u 

Tot fancy t that his memory strays, 

And bitterness Is his part; 

As he thinks again of those happy days, 
When ht stole away my heart 
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“ Wanted. —Several good sewers, at No. 78 
Dexter street. Liberal wages given.' 

This looked, at last, like an advertisement that 
I could answer* I could not do many things, 
but I could sew, at least. Something 1 must do, 
and that soon, or I should starve. 

I was a country girl, the only and idolized 
daughter of a physician, of good standing in my 
native place. My mother had been dead for 
many years, bo that much of my life had been 
spent at.a boarding-school. I had been, as the 
phrase goes, 44 thoroughly educated ;” that is, I 
knew geography, natural philosophy, even politi¬ 
cal economy. I had studied a little Latin, and ! 
read French fluently; I could'also play on the ! 
piano. But of the practical affairs of life I knew j 
literally nothing. Hence, when my father died, | 
and left no estate behind him, I was, like tens | 
of thousands of my sex, wholly unfit to earn | 
my living. I few wealthy patients of my father 
raised a small purse, presented it to me, and ad- ] 
vised me to go to a great city, to look out for 
employment. I believe, in the country, a great 
city is oppfidkered a panacea for everything ; but 
especially for the poverty of orphan girls. Alas! 
there was never a greater mistake, as I soon dis- j 
covered. My money was Boon gone, and yet I 
had found nothing to do. I read the advertising | 
columns of the newspapers daily, and, oh ! how j 
often I wished I could “cook,” or “wash,” or 
“iron,” and 41 bring references fVom my last 
place;” for I had long laid aside my pride, and 
would have been willing to work at anything, 
even to scrub floors. I had moved from my first 
boarding-house to a cheaper one, and was now j 
literally on roy last dollar. If I did not find oc¬ 
cupation, before the week was out, I would not 
have money enough to pay my board on Satur¬ 
day night. 

With what delight, therefore, did I read the 
advertisement that I have quoted. Here wa9 a 
chance, at least, of work. No references seemed 
to be required. It was these references which 
had been my trouble all day. Twenty times, I j 
bad missed getting a place, because I could give | 
no references, or at least references that were ] 
known in New York. 

I put on my bonnet, and hurried to No. 78 
Dexter street. When I saw the house, however, ! 
my hopes went down to zero. It was not a ! 
196 
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tailor’s shop, or a milliner's, or any other where 
good sewing would seem to be required. On the 
contrary, it lookod like a very stylish restaurant. 
I thought, at first, I made a mistake. But no, 
the number was there, all right; and, besides, 
two or three other girls were evidently coming 
on the same errand, and all went in. I did not 
like their looks. They were flashy, noisy crea¬ 
tures, not at all such as I should wish to be as¬ 
sociated with. 

I did not know what to do. Standing there, 
irresolutely, I noticed, in a vague way, a gen¬ 
tleman, who turned to look at me as he passed 
down the street, and then, some minutes after, 
the same person returning. As he approached 
this time, he raised his hat, stopped, and said, 
in a somewhat embarrassed manner. 

“Beg pardon, Miss,” he said. “I see you 
looking at this house. I hope not to go in there.” 

I colored to the roots of my hair. Then I felt 
my courage rising. What had I done that a 
stranger should address me thus familiarly? 
Then my heart sank withiu me, my courage ail 
left me, and I burst into tears. 

44 1 am so sorry,” said the gentleman. His 
tone, not only respectful, but remorseful, made 
mo look at him more closely. I saw, through 
my tears, that he was young and handsome, and 
had the air of a true gentleman. His face, too, 
was full of pity. 

“I am looking for work,” I said, choking 
back my tears, “ and came here to answer an 
advertisement;” and in my unsophisticated, im¬ 
pulsive way, I went on hurriedly, 44 Father died, 
and—I can’t help it—I don’t know what to do 
for a living. But I don’t want to go in there.” 

“ Poor child,” he said. 44 Nor ought you to go 
in there. Let me see! Stop, you are not ashamed 
of work-” 

“ Oh! anything honest,” I cried, clasping my 
hands. 

44 You wouldn't object to being a lady’s maid?’* 

44 But-1 -never dressed any lady’s hair in-my 
life,” I answered, with dismay. 

44 What a pity!” he said. He seemed to think 
a moment, then added, quickly. 44 But you can 
take care of children.” 

“I could soon learn, I hope.” 

“Then you’ll do,” hessai4* “The lady, my 
friend, you know, wants both a lady’s maid and 
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a nursery governess; and though you won't do 
for one, you will for the other.” He drew a 
card out of his pocket, and hastily wrote on it 
the number of a street, prefixing Mrs. to the 
name, which was that of a gentleman, Henry 
Ashford. 

“ There,” said he. “ Apply at that place to¬ 
morrow morning. Now be sure you go!” 

“Oh, never fear,” I cried, joyfully, returning 
his parting salutation, and hurried homeward 
as fast as I could go. 

“ What a kind-hearted man,” I said to my¬ 
self. “It is his wife, I suppose.” 

The next day l went to the house ipentioned 
on the card. To my astonishment I found a : 
large mansion. A stately fpotman answered my ; 
ring. I was ushered into the presence of a lady ; 
who evidently expected me, but who was quite ■ 
too old to be the wife of the stronger. For the 
first time, a sense of my imprudence came over 
me. I had trusted to a kind-looking face; but 
now I realized the risk I ran; and shame, sus¬ 
picion, disappointment, struggled in my heart 
by turns. The lady, however, soon put me at 
my ease. She was very gentle and kind, not¬ 
withstanding her magnificence; persuaded my 
whole history from me, and engaged me on the 
Bpot. The children had an ordinary nurse, she 
told me, but I was to teach her two little boys 
the elementary branches. I was to come, if I 
could, that very night. 

Oh, what a happy change I Before I had been 
a week in tfiy new home, nil my cheerfulness 
came back. My duties were not arduous; I 
had no longer the fear of poverty before me—I 
felt myself a different being. 

And yet I sometimes doubted whether I Bhould 
ever get acquainted With the heads oft he family. 
Mr. Ashford was a middle aged gentleman, 
portly, deliberate, and characterized by a cer¬ 
tain indescribable air, which seemed to bespeak 
him a person privileged to sit in judgment on 
others, while he himself was quite beyond the 
pale of censure or criticism. For my own part, 

I had but one w-ish in regard to him, and that 
was, to escape his notice altogether. So far, I 
had undoubtedly done so. 

Mrs. Ashford was auother sort of person. 
Fler manners were elegant in the extreme. She 
atways had some well-bred -expression of kind¬ 
ness, even for strangers. ■ But I divined that it 
was no easy matter to gain the way to her heart. 
Had 1 done so ? What nonsense ! She had sim¬ 
ply heard my story, sympathized with me, 
afforded me instantMissistance, and thought no j 
more about me. But how did the stranger, j 
who had directed me to her, come to know her ? \ 


He had spoken of her as “ my frieud,” but when 
1 mentionad him, she gave me so little encour¬ 
agement to pursue the theme, that I came to the 
conclusion that the lofty lady regarded him aa 
an inferior. 

I had not seen him since; I did not even know 
his name; and it was most likely that 1 should 
never see him again, nor have an opportunity to 
relieve my full heart by thankiqg him. 

I was thinking thus alone, in the, handsome 
library, one evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Ash¬ 
ford had gone out. My thoughts wandered out 
also to other things. What though 1 had been 
fortunate enough to secure my present position 
in this house; were n good home, and creature 
comforts, all-sufficient for a thinking, feeling 
human being? What was I? The children’s 
governess—at best, a poor young girl, on whom 
| this proud family H had taken pity. Why, oh, 
why, was \ so ulonein the world ! 

Something—a tear, I think—blurred the clear 
embers oq the hearth; the next instant I lost 
sight of them altogether. Some one had stolen 
up behind me, and put both hands before my 
eyes. 

I started, and turned quickly. 

There, in the fast-darkening room, 6tood a 
young officer, in all the glory of a full suit of 
regimentals. The fire-light threw a nimbus 
round his handsome head, and revealed the fact 
that he was smiling pleasantly. ( 

“ Oh, how you frightened me I” I exclaimed, 
some seconds after the flight was over. 

“Did 1? How stupid of me!” lie replied, 
with the air of one who was looking at, or be¬ 
yond me, and saying the words in a pre-occu- 
pied, abstracted manner. 

I became couscious, and dropped my eyes, 
which recalled him to himself. 

“ Why, how thoughtless I am,” lie said. “ You 
are standing!” 

lie wheeled up a diVan before the fire fur me, 
and seated himself on the opposite side. 

I was very awkward and shy, but my com¬ 
panion was not in the least abashed. 

“ Do you begin to feel at homo here?” he in¬ 
quired, pleasantly. 

“ Yes.” 

What an ungracious reply ! 

But I was not thinking cither of question or 
answer. Two things were puzzling me extremely: 
one was, why my quondam acquaintance wore a 
uniform, and held the rank of major, as I dis¬ 
covered by his shoulder-straps; and the other, 
how he came to be so much “at home here,” 
himself. 

“Well,” he said, drawing a long breath, “I 
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find nobody in but you, and this is the welcome 
yqpi give me!” 

Quite a reproach; and yet, with all my grati¬ 
tude, I had no suitable answer ready. lie was 
about to make some other remark, when I broke 
out stupidly enough, 

44 Mrs. Ashford never told me that you were 
in the army.’* 

“ Oh. that’s it 1 I thought you had something 
on your mind. Yes, I am in the army, and at 
home on a furlough now.” Then suddenly he 
asked, 44 Do you think you will besatisfiod here?” 

Now is my chance to thank him, I said to my¬ 
self. 

44 Oh, yes, indeed ! They are so good to me—” 

But he interrupted me. Really, I was unfor¬ 
tunate in my gratitude. 

“I want you to promise me something,” he 
said, looking at me very earnestly. 44 Will you?” 

14 You haven’t told me what it is,” I-answered, 
greatly confused, but without knowing why 

44 1 am going away very soon, and I want you 
to promise faithfully that you will let me know 
if ever you are discontented or in trouble of any 
sort. Will you?” 

Was this the young man who had been chat¬ 
ting so gayly ? lie was strangely serious now, 
and awaited my answer to a simple question, 
even anxiously. 

44 But if you are away, how can I 1 let you 
know?” I replied, with great naivete. 

“ Oh, that’s easy enough; I shall give you my 
address. Only promise.” 

44 But why?” 

“ riease promise. I know you will not break 
yotir word. Say you promise it.” 

How could I resist such pleading? 

44 Why, certainly, if-” 

A foot-fall. We both looked up. Mrs. Ash¬ 
ford stood on the threshold. 

44 IIow will she meet my companion ?” I thought, 
in sudden terror. 

He arose, and advanced toward her. I was 
mistaken. She did not regard him as a stranger. 
On the contrary, her face flushed with delight. 
Bhe reached out both hands, and, wonder of 
wonders, he threw both his arms around her 
neck, and kissed her! 

44 Why, David, my son, when did you come in ?” 

So this was David, the eldest son, the scion of 
the rich house I The discovery thrilled me with 
surprise and dismay. 

They sat down, and conversed together. I 
seemed forgotten. At last he said, looking at 
his watch, 

“IIow the time flies 1 I must have come in 
an boor ago, mother.” 


Could it be possible ? A whole hour, and I 
had not thanked him yet- v 

44 1 have had company,” he said, smiling. 

44 Yes, I see,” answered the stately lady, look¬ 
ing at me keenly. 44 It is time 1 eftme to Miss 
Ernest’s relief, or I fear she would have been 
tired.” 

44 Oh, I assure you I was not tired in the 
least,” I hastened to reply, and instantly re¬ 
gretted having spoken. 

David looked greatly amused, but repressed 
his mirth when he saw how grave his mother 
had become. What hod David, or what had I 
done, to merit her displeasure? 

A servant came in to light the gas. Soon after, 
Mr. Ashford joined the little party at the library 
fire. I seized the first opportunity to escape. 

That night, an hour or more later, I overheard 
a fragment of conversation, not intended for my 
ears. I couldn’t help it. I was an unwilling 
listener, and had no means of retreat. 

44 David,” said Mrs. Ashford, to her son. 44 1 
have a few words to say about the young girl. 
It is important that she should know her posi¬ 
tion. I fear that in your heedlessness, yon will 
do the great injustice of giving her a false Idea 
of it. She is my governess, and I must insist 
that while she lives in my house, you neither 
treat her os an equal, nor a companion. You 
will simply ignore her.” 

“My dearest mother,” replied David, 44 yon 
have acted nobly in rescuing this young girl 
from poverty and humiliation* Will you stop 
there ?” 

44 1 do not understand you ?” 

44 Mother, she is young, really beautifhl, and 
possesses great accomplishments. The misfor¬ 
tune of her father’s death lias condemned her 
to a very hard lot. Say, mother, will you not 
alleviate it ?” 

“David, I do not understand you.” 

44 My father’s wealth, and your position, are 
amply sufficient to grace society with a young 
protegee, who is in every way fitted to adorn it.” 

44 What crazy notion is this ?” 

“Dear mother, listen to me. Yju have the 
power to make this young girl's 1’fe one of two 
things : a dreary round of drudgery, unrelieved 
by the pleasures youth craves so much, or the 
joyous existence, which her accomplishments, 
her beauty, and her worth, will embellish both 
for you ami herself. You have no daughter-” 

44 You metft), then, that I should introduce her 
into society.” 

“Yes, mother; under yo*r guardianship she 
would be well received.” 

“ And for the future ?’* 
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“ She would probably marry.” 

Singularly enough, the last remark seemed to 
give deadly otfeuoe. When the proud mother 
spoke again, it was in high displeasure. 

“ Allow me to be the judge, in this matter, 
David. I have, perhaps, erred in takiug this 
girl into my home at all. It was a whim of 
yours which I was foolish enough to gratify. 
What do we really know about her ? As a gov¬ 
erness only will I retain her in my house. In | 
that position, she is satisfactory ; the children : 
like her, and she is capable, and painstaking. 

Their voices died away. I had heard enough. 
My pride was quite equal to my haughty em¬ 
ployer’s. When David left home, a short time 
after, to rejoin his regiment, I had so skillfully 
baffled his attempts to see me alone, that be sent 
me by a servant, a sealed envelope, containing a 
scrap of paper, on which were written his ad¬ 
dress, and a single line, “ Remember your pro¬ 
mise.” 

Months flew by. I was still the children’s 
governess ; but I had achieved a mighty triumph. 

I had found the way to the heart of David Ash¬ 
ford's mother. Yes. Doubt it, wonder at it as 
1 would, it was, nevertheless, true. She had 
offered mo, as proof of it, what her dearly-loved 
sou's persuasion could not wring from her; what 
her own womanly sympathy would not yield 
me: the position of a protegee —nay, more, of an 
adopted daughter! 

How galling my refusal of this brilliant pro¬ 
posal was to Mrs. Ashford, I, who hod marked 
the steady growth of her affection for me, best 
knew ! She was too haughty to urge the matter 
long; but she never lost sight of her object, nor 
gave up the hope of ultimately accomplishing it. 
But to no purpose. I was as inexorable as she 
had once been. 

At length David returned. 

A determined will overcomes many obstacles, 
and, in spite of the resolution I had formed 
he frequently managed to meet me alone. Once, 
when we were standing in the moonlight, instead 
of the firelight, for we were now at the Ashfords’ 
country-seat, he laid his hand upon my shoulder, 
and looking with earnest eyes into my upturned 
face, said, suddenly. 

“ You diil not keep your promise.” 

“Wlmt promise?” I faltered. 

“ Your promise to let me know if you were 
unhappy or annoyed.” 

•* Who said I w;is?” . - 

“ 1 have found it out for Something 

is weighing on your mind. Tell me what it is.” 

“1 have nothing to tell,” I said. 

“ Yes, you have—you are not satisfied here.” 


I started like a guilty thing, for he had partly 
spoken the truth. I was, indeed, most unhappy. 

“ Just as I predicted,” he continued, in a mus¬ 
ing way. “ A case of ‘ all work, etc/ Too bad, 
too bad ! I ought to have urged it more strongly. 
Mother is not hard-hearted, and I’ll make the 
effort again.” 

“ What effort?” I inquired. 

[ He had become oblivious of me, but my words 
recalled him. 

“Why,” exclaimed he, with energy; “lam 
going to ask my mother if she will not give you 
the advantage of society, and the amusements 
suited to your age and disposition.” 

“ She has not only offered me both, but has 
expressed her desire to take the necessary steps 
for adopting me as her daughter.” 

He gazed at me with incredulous wonder. 

“ Is it possible ?” 

Mrs. Ashford had not told him then. 

“ When is it to be?” he asked. 

“ Never.” 

“ What! You cannot mean that you refnse?” 
“And why not, pray?” I retorted. 

“ Have I hurt your feelings?” he inquired, ir? 
a low and gentle voice. 

“Yos,” I answered. “You have; you havo 
cruelly accused me of ingratitude.” 

“I!” 

“ Yes, in your heart. You think me so un¬ 
mindful of my obligations to your mother and 
yourself, as to repine at the position in which 
; you have placed me.” 

“ Indeed-” 

“ You think me so vain, so shallow, so charac¬ 
terless, as to long to exchange a life of honor¬ 
able industry, for one of dependence, and show.” 

“ But, at your age, a young girl should see the 
bright side of things.” 

“You think so meanly of me as to suppose 
that I would tamely accept a life of dependence, 
when another was open to me, or take a place in 
society to which I am not entitled, having neither 
money, nor kindred to uphold me there.” 

I spoke excitedly. He caught my hand, and 
held it fast. y , 

“ On my honor!” he cried, “ I have never had 
an Unkind thought of you.” 

“Not unkind, but unjust.” 

“ When I come home, and discover that you 
are drooping under your drudgery, is it unjust 
that I desire to snatch you from it ?” 

He had touched a chord which vibrated so 
painfully, that it called forth a gush of tears. 

It was the second time he had seen me cry. 
On the former occasion, his sympathy found 
ready utterance, but now no word escupeddum. 
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In silence he smoothed my hair, tried to raise 
my bowed head, and once he lifted the hand, still 
clasped in his own, and touched it with his lips. 

When 1 gained command of niy voice, I spoke. 

•« 1 admit that I sometimes suffer; but cannot 
you understand the true and only reason why ? 
Happy os you are in the possession of father, 
mother, nnd brothers, can you not appreciate 
my loneliness and isolation ? Think what it 
must be to claim no near kindred—to have no 
natural right to the sympathy of those who sur¬ 
round you. I do not complain. But, in future, 
if you sometimes find a trace of sorrow about me, 
oh, thiuk how I miss the affection and com¬ 
panionship of near *nd dear relatives. 

“And do I not think of all this?” he cried, 
in a voice tremulous with strong feeling. “ Is 
there a day or an hour that I do not think of it, 
and of you? Since your sweet face first camo 
to haunt me, have I ever ceased to anxiously 
overlook your welfare?” 

I wag startled. I drew back with a fast-beat¬ 
ing heart. lie came still closer, and, in a voice 
of tender entreaty, continued, 

“ Oh, give me hope. Since I saw your sweet 
face that very first day, I have loved you. Say 
that you will be my wife. If to prevent it lies in 
human power, you shall never bo lonely or 
friendless again.” 

I suatched at an overhanging bough for sup¬ 
port, and to assure myself that it was my own 
little head, and not the big, solid ea*ih that was 
spinning around. The old pride rose upper¬ 
most, and made me cruelly ungrateful. 

“ I don't want to be adopted or married out 
of pity 1” I said, turning with a wild desire to 
rush from him; but now sky, stars, and earth 
whirled around me—I felt myself going with 
them. Some one lifted me from the earth, and 
bore roe away, gathered dew from the grass, and 
sprinkled it on my face. 


The next day Mrs. Ashford sent a request to 
see me. Mr. Ashford was with her, reading the 
newspaper apparently wit h his usual deliberat ion. 

“ Fannie,” said the lady, (she had long since 
ceased to call me Miss Ernest,)i“ I want you now 
for my own, own child. You know how David 
loves you. Do not let a foolish pride, which i9 
not real dignity, stand in the way when so many 
will be mode happy. Do not weep, do not stand 
there trembling like a culprit. We all love you 
and desire you above all things.” 

I fell upon my knees by her side, and buried 
my face in her lap. Was it true? Was this 
proud lady pleading with me, a “poor, friend¬ 
less girl,” to become her son's wife? 

I lifted my head to speak. That instant Mr. 
Ashford rose from his chair, and astonished me 
beyond my previous conception of surprise, by 
walking toward me with alarming precision. 

** Miss Ernest,” he said, “ your spirit does you 
infinite credit; you are right not to accept an 
equivocal position. To enter any family with¬ 
out the full consent of its members, is what no 
well-bred lady could do with any degree of self- 
respect.” I trembled more and more. “ But,” 
lie continued, “ we are all ready to welcome you. 
For niy part, I really do not think my son could 
have chosen better. Give me your hand, kiss 
your new mother, and stop crying.” 

Nothing can describe my oinaxement! I tried 
to speak—struggled for utterance in vain. 

But right before me stood David, his hand- 
some face all aglow with happiness, and his 
earnest eyes fastened on me beseechingly. 

I resisted no longer. He opened his arms. My 
full heart found relief. At last I thanked him in 
words, which he gathered in kisses from my lips. 

W'lien he left me, his face was radiant, his 
step elastic. 

As for me, I ran and hid myself in the fairy 
nook reserved for David's happy bride. 


SADBATH MORNING. 

BY V. P. C A FF KE Y. 


Tift pnrple tints of morning light 
Are o’er the landscape stealing, 

As midnight dreams steal o’er the son!, 
When wrapped in slumber's sweet control, 
Strange, mystic thoughts revealing. 
Through fleecy clouds, that curtain o'er 
The broad, blue arch of Heaven, 

Fresh burst the rosy beams of light; 
Before them fast the shades of night. 

Like phantom forms, aro driven 1 
Earth, smiling, greets the holy morn 
Of calm and sweet repose; 

The visitant that from above 


j It* message brings, of peace and love, 

| To soften humuu woes. 

, The bubbling brook, the xeplivr breeae, 

; To Heaven the r homage pay. 

In strains of melody divine; 

| Their songs of praise and love combine, 

To consecrate the day 1 

A sweetly aofrmn, sacred awe. 

O’er Nature’s realm is reigning, 

That bids the soul with Joy arise 
In converse with the upper skies. 

All sordid things disdaining. 
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OOHYINtntD FROM PAOB 137. 


CIT A PTE R XXI. 

Dan White came in, smiling beneath the sha¬ 
dow of his broad-brimmed hat—a grand, stal¬ 
wart fellow, six feet high, and broadchested as a 
race-horse. ITis blue eyes danced with a con¬ 
sciousness of tho surprise his coming would give. 
I!is deep, cheery voice rang through the house 
like a trumpet. 

44 Hallo, granny, you see I’ve come at last!” 

The old woman stood upon the hearth, trem¬ 
bling from head to foot. At the first sound of 
this voice, the slow, painful tears of old age had 
struggled up to her eyes, and she saw her grand¬ 
son through a mist, as she had so often done in 
Xer dreams. 

44 Dan, Dan ! My own little Dan !” she mur¬ 
mured, laying her hand on the arm which he 
held out eagerly, but without attempting to kiss 
him. Poor old woman, her life had been all 
those late years so void of affection, that she 
would not have known how to take or offer a 
caress, had not the strong man lifted her in his 
arms, and kissed her lips, her cheeks, and her 
snow-white hair, as if she had been a child. 

44 Why, granny, granny ! how you shake— 
how you eobl Of course, you’re glad to see a 
feller. What do you cry for? If yoU s re agoing 
to do that, I’ll just wheel about, and go back 
again.” 

The old woman lifted her head, and looked 
into the kind face drooping over her, beaming 
with smiles, though tears trembled over it— 
bright, joyous tears, that quivered like rain¬ 
drops in the sun. 

“So you arc glad to see a feller; but, of course, 
you can t begin to come up to me in that. Well, 
how are you, and how’s the old honse? I see 
the old button-ball tree lifts itself over the ruff, 
just as scraggly as ever. Reckon its rattled off 
about all the shingles by this time, hasn’t it?” 

The old woman laughed grimly, and patted 
him on the cheeks with her withered hands. 

“ Dear boy! dear boy! But grown so, while 
I—I’m shorter than ever.” 

Dan held the old dame gently away, and ex¬ 
amined her withered face and bowed form with 


pathetic tenderness. His firm mouth trembled 
a little, and lost its smile. She had, indeed, 
grown shorter, for age had bent her tall figure, 
and her head, formerly so erect, waa unsteady 
with a perpetual vibration. 

44 Been dreadful lonesome,” said Dan, smitten 
with self-repioach. 44 I can see it all over you. 
Kind of withered up. No wonder, without the 
old man! Oh, granny, I had no business to 
leave you all alone on the coast I” 

Once more those withered hands went up to 
the strong man's face with caressing fondness. 

41 But you couldn’t help it, Dan. Who ever 
heard of a sea-gull building its nest in the moun¬ 
tains. I don’t believe I could live out of the 
sound of breakers. Why, boy, I was rocked in 
a boat, and fed on clam-broth, when other chil¬ 
dren had nothing but milk. Lonesome I No, 
no! The great sea is always company, and the 
old man sleeps close by.” 

44 Yes, 1 know it, and a good long sleep he's 
having—pooT, old grandad I” 

The old woman shook her head. 

44 Yes, Dan, since he was buried, tbe coasting 
business lias sunk down to nothing, not having a 
leader. The boys Whom he used to train are 
sunk down to clam-diggers, and nothing better. 
Them that were good for anything have pulled 
up stakes and gone away.” 

44 1 dare say, granny. Why not? Fishing 
don’t make men rich. As for all the rest, it’s a 
good thing that it is broken up. Smuggling 
leads to worse things.” 

44 Yes, I don’t say that It doesn’t; but your 
grandad enjoyed it. I used to be down on him 
now and then, because of the danger; but, lor, 
lie never cared for that. You know how brave 
he was. No lion, with its mane flying, more 
so.” 

44 That’s so!” answered Dan, heartily. 44 0ur 
friend here can answer for so much. Can’t you, 
Burke ?’’ 

44 Your friend ! Is this ere person your friend, 
really now?” questioned the old woman. 

44 Yes, he is, and yours too, granny,” answered 
Dan, appealing to Burke with his eyes. 
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Burke smiled, and nodded his head. 

44 Of course,” continued Dan. 44 We may as 
well let her know all about it, in case any oue 
should want to contest about the old place. 
Granny, don’t you remember a hamsome young 
feller that used to live at the Rochester Place, 
that year, when the madam and her daughter 
came down to the coast.” 

“What!” exclaimed the old woman, looking 
keenly at her guest. “You don't mean to say 
that this is he.” 

44 Well, now, I reckon it’s nobody else.” 

The old woman reached out her hand to Burke, 
and took his with the grip of a bird’s claw. 

“ He sat store by you. I remember now. You 
came here half crazy that night of the great ship¬ 
wreck. Mercy on us, how you did work; but 
what good would there have been in it if the 
old man hadn’t tackled-to. Theu there was our 
Dan. He wasn’t nothing but a boy then, but lie 
did a soger’s work. Do you remember the poor 
lady that was buried out of that room?” 

Burke turned deadly pale, and, for an instant, 
his firm mouth trembled. Dan saw it, and broke 
into the conversation. 

44 Hallo, granny, did you expect me ? A short¬ 
cake all ready, and the table set out! This seems 
just like old times. But you have only got two 
teacups. Bring out grandad’s old china cup 
and sarcer for me, and some quince preserves. 
Quinces have’t had time to grow among us, and 
I’ve hnnkered after ’em ever so much.” 

The oleh woman broke off her remeniscences at 
once, and went after the quinces, which she had 
not thought of before for months. Then Dan 
went up to Burke, and laid his hand kindly on 
his shoulder. 

“I know all about it, old fellow. A deed 
thought of isn’t a deed done. It was not you 
that slacked the rope, and sent the poor young 
creature under. If it was done a purpose, which 
I don’t believe, the old ujan did it. Anyway, 
he’s got it to answer for, not you.” 

Burke shook his head, and shrunk from under 
the hard, kind hand that sought to reassure him. 

44 God forgive me! I wish I could think so I” j 
he said, in a hoarse undertone. j 

44 Hush up. We will talk it all over by and | 
by. Here she comes,” whispered Dan. 

Sure enough Mrs. White came out of the pan- j 
try, with a saucer of preserves in one hand, and 1 
a milk-cup in the other. Then she broke up her ] 
short-cake, poured out the tea, and drew her I 
own choir to the table, calling upon the two men 
to sit down. 

They obeyed her, and Dan helped himself 
liberally to the short-cake. Burke, struck with 


sudden gloom, broke his in pieces, but scarcely 
raised a morsel to his lips. The mention of that 
shipwreck, in the long ago, had taken away both 
his appetite and some portion of his strength. 

When the meal was ended, and the old wo¬ 
man began to wash her tea-things, the two men 
went out into the open air. It was a desolate 
prospect they had to gaze upon, flats and fledges 
of white sand, tufts of strong, coarse grass, and, 
beyond that, the ocean, heaving in its waves 
with a great swell of strength that would have 
struck a person not born on the shore with 
strange thrills of dread. Dan White would have 
sauntered on toward the water, for that was 
almost his native element: but Burke turned in¬ 
land, and led the way toward a great bluff, broken 
and seamed with many storms, and crowned at 
the top with a growth of stunted pines and grim 
cedars, that seemed too poverty-stricken even 
for the crows to build their nests in. 

The path which led to this bluff ran up one 
side of it, for in front it was a rude precipice, 
in which a few dusty vines were rooted, with 
here and there a dwarfed cellar, which seemed 
to have twisted itself violently into the light. 
Burke turned up this path, and White followed. 
Perhaps he understood what was passing in his 
companion’s mind, for these men had been there 
before, and both were thinking of the same 
thing. 

A few rocks were scattered under the trees, 
on the top of the bluff, which commanded a 
splendid view of the ocean, and all the windings 
of the coast. Burke seated himself on one of 
these rocks, and Dan threw himself at full length 
near another, using its jagged edges only as a 
pillow. Once or twice Burke passed one hand 
over his forehead, and moved uneasily, while 
Dan watched him from his half-closed eyes with 
a sort of vague pity. 

44 1 have been here before,” he said, at last. 

44 A good many times, I reckon,” answered 
White. 44 Nobody ever lived any time on the 
coast without coming to the King Bluff.” 

44 But I have been here when it was a crime to 
come !” answered Burke, firmly. “ When it was 
almost murder I” 

44 Yes, 1 know all about it!” 

“You? Impossible!” 

44 That stormy night when the steamer struck, 
you and the old man were hard at work on this 
very spot. 1 saw him couie up the hill. The 
old woman followed as quick as she could ; but 
not till a fire blazed up from this very point. It 
was down in that hollow that old grandad rolled 
his kerosine-jug. 1 saw it all.” 

44 But you could not know.” 
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“ Yes, I did, for I heard all that you and he 
said about the steam'er that the fire was to lure 
aloug. I don't think that there is anything new 
that you can tell me. That grandad of mine was 
os precious an old wreoker as ever lived; but 
he’s dead and gone, and I don't want to rake up 
anything uncomfortable about him. At any rate 
he was good to me." 

“ You were here that night f Where T I saw 
■o one !” said Burke, turning a little paler. 

“Step this way. Look over the edge of the 
cliff. You see that shelf of rock, cropping out 
of the face, just above the snarl of cedars and 
vines. I sat there, and heard every word you 
and the old man said. The storm was awful, 
but I crept close and listened." 

44 Then you heard me tempt the old man to 
commit a deadly sin." 

44 Well, yes, it seemed like that, rather; but 
I didn’t look upon it in that light at the time, 
being a boy, and used to rough smuggling and 
the like." 

“ White!" said Burke, with sudden vehemence, 
44 I have told you enough to make you hate me." 

14 Hold on there. I reckon not 1” 

44 But that one act of my life was worse than 
all the rest. You have been kind to me, and I 
should be mean, as I have been wicked, if 1 left 
any dark spot in my life covered from you. It 
was not for the sake of plunder thnt I bribed 
your grandfather to light that death-flame." 

44 Well, I always thought it was a little mixed ; 
but, being only a boy, couldn’t just make out 
how." 

“There was a woman on board that was likely 
to interfere with the plans of a person who con¬ 
trolled me." 

“ Yes, I heard what you said about the lady." 

44 Then you heard me ask the old man to mur¬ 
der her, not in rough words, but at the time I 
meant it. Still I was but the agent of another 
woman, whose ambition this poor young crea¬ 
ture might have thwarted had she lived." 

44 But you did not do it. I watched you like 
a cat, and saw how you struggled to save her." 

* 4 Yes, yes, thank Qod 1 1 could not carry the 

fiendish plan out. After the storm broke, I 
would have died rather than see a soul perish." 

"I remember it. Granny struggled up the 
cliff, and made the old man oome down. 1 
haven't a doubt that she trampled out the fire 
with her own feet; for she was resolute as a she 
lion in those days; at any rate, she brought the 
old fellow horns when the storm raged fiercest, 
*bd made him turn out to save the lives he had 
risked in such cold blood. 1 remember it well. 
While the storm howled and yelled fiercest, you 


broke into the house, scared half to death, with 
your eyes burning, and your hair dripping. 

4 Come 1' you said, as wild os a shot eagle. * Come 
this minute; human lives are at stake—not oue 
must be los^.' The old man lifted his lantern, 
and looked at you wildly. He did not under¬ 
stand. There was no going back in him; and 
the idea that any one could be eager for a thing 
one minute, and fighting against it the next, 
could never have been driven into his mind. 
He thought you were making believe before the 
old woman. I knew better. There was some¬ 
thing in your eyes too awful for thnt. If ever a 
man was sorry for what he had done, you were 
that man." 

44 1 was! I was I God forgive me only as I 
was sorry." 

44 But the storm was tremendous that night. 
I never in my born days saw anything like it. 
All the mbnsters they talk of in the great deep 
seemed quarreling and howling together. It 
was like working against wild beasts. But we 
did work furiously—you wildest of all. Next to 
you that English lord. 1 shall never forget his 
face when he saw that woman on the deck crouch¬ 
ing down by her child. He knew her face, 
ilo called her by name. Oh, if I had only seen 
that child close enough ; but the spray bliuded 
me—I could not be sure of a feature." 

14 Then," said Burke, holding out both hands, 
which shook like dry leaves in a blast, “you 
saw that I did my best—that I worked like a 
slave to undo the evil 1 had tempted. You know 
that, directly, that young woman’s death was 
not my crime. I would have saved her life with 
my own at any time after the steamer struck." 

“ 1 saw that, or, boy as 1 was, you would have 
been denounced, even if the old man had gone 
with you. But, to this day, I do not know 
whether the lady was lost by accident, or whether 
grandad slackened the cable on purpose. He 
wasn’t a man to let bn about anything he did; 
and I hate to think he could have done it on 
purpose." 

41 At any rate it was done, and those who led 
me on reaped the benefit of her death, while 
I-" 

44 Yes, I know all about that," said White, 
anxious to spare this poor man the shame of an¬ 
other confession. 44 While the old man escaped 
you suffered." 

44 Not more than I deserved—not so much, 
burled in those prison walls as l have been since," 
answered the poor man, passionately. 44 My 
crime was great; but 1 had no thought of evil, 
which was not to help those I loved—those who 
now east me off as if I were a worn-out dog." 
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“ But why ? How came it that any one wanted 
that poor young creature out of the way ?” 

** I cannot auswer that now. She has been 
; cruel as the grave to me—hard, scornful; but I 

cannot yet deal with her, as she- No matter I 

no matter! I only meant to you the worst 
that can be said of me or thought of me. So far 
as I am concerned, you know everything; ns for 
the motive or. the tempter, I have nothing to 
say, because talking would only do harm.” 

“ Well, just as you please, old feller. I don’t 
want to crowd myself into anybody’s secrets; 
far from it. What you have told me I knew of 
long ago. It was my way to pry into everything 
going on in them days. All the fun I had was 
in mousing out the old man’s secrets, and hook¬ 
ing things from granny's pantry. Poor old soul, 
how often she would pretend not to see when I 
went out with my pockets crammed full. Well! 
well 1 Suppose we go down. I see her stand¬ 
ing there at the back door, with a hand shading 
her eyes, searching for us. She can’t.see so far 
as this. Come along.” 

“ In a minute,” answered Burke, rising slowly 
from the rock. “But now that you know the 
worst of me, are you still of the same mind.’ 

“ What about ?” 

“Standing by me down here?” 

“ Standing by you ? Of courte I am I Arthur 
add I have made up our minds to that. The old 
house is yours, and you shall have it.” 

“But how?” 

“Just go up, and take possession*.. That is 
nine points of the law. If any one wants to 
turn you out, let ’em try it on. I’m here to 
swear to your identity. So is the old woman. 
But who is there to contest?” 

“ No one, 1 think. No one will dare.” 

“All right. Anyway it will do no good for 
friend or enemy to try. The old place is yours* 
and the people about here know it well enough. 
They will know your face, too, after getting over 
the change of years. There is .nothing in the 
way; so just up, and pitch in. Sell out, and try 
your luck out West.*’ 

“ White.” 

“Well. What is it now!” 

“I,don’t mean to sell the old place just yet.” 

“Hallo! What’s up now.” 

“I .have got another use for it—that is, just 
for the present.” 

“ Well, go on. I’m a listening.” 

“. I mean to live there awhilo before I try my 
luck out ’West.” 

“ Live there all alone. The dickens you 
do?” 

“Not alone. You know the old gentleman 


who was so kind to me; but for him and your 
brother Arthur I should have died.” 

“That hansome girl. You forget her, and 
the child who, in my thinking, did the most.” 

A hot flush came into Burke’s face. 

“ No, I do not forget either the young lady or 
the child. One might as well forget the angels 
that come down with healing and comfort when 
soul and body are about to part. It is for her 
sake that I mean to stay here.” 

“ For her sake I” 

“ For her* and that stately old man. The old 
house yonder will be a home and a shelter.” 

“ What on earth are you a talking about, 
Burke.” 

“ This. Do you know, White, how unsafe that 
young creature is in that bleak tenement^house, 
open at all hours to any one who chooses to in¬ 
vade it. Already she has been grossly insulted.” 

“ Insulted! By jingo ! Insulted I That girl I 
and Arthur not know it—I not know it. Just 
trot out the scoundrel that did it—that’s all.” 

Burke smiled*’ and his great, dark eyes flashed. 

“ I did not wait for that.” 

White, in his angry ardor, had rolled up his 
sleeves, and was absolutely squaring off* at a 
stunted old oedar-tree close by; but Burke’s 
answer sobered him a little, and, turning down 
bis cuffs, he gate himself a shake, as if he could 
get free of his wrath, as a Newfoundland dog 
scatters water from his coat, and answered, re¬ 
proachfully, 

“ Of course you trounced him within an inch 
of his eternal life, and didn’t leave a thing for 
me to do. Might have known you would!” 

“ On the contrary, there is a great deal fbr 
you to do ; but we needn’t drag that young fel¬ 
low into the scrape, and break the girl’s heart 
by getting him into trouble. You ought to un¬ 
derstand that.” 

“ Well, yes, the boy is fiery as a race-horse, 
and proud enough to whip a king. It wouldn’t 
be worth while to set him a rearing up. Well, 
n<W, what is it you have got on your mind About 
these Ingersolls ?” 

“ To bring them down here, fit up the old 
bouse as well as we can, and let them know whet 
a home is for once. A home to themselves, with 
plenty of fresh air, plenty of room, and a gar¬ 
den to lend. Now do you think that fair girl 
would like it. Can’t you see that stately old man 
walking about in the fields, and breathing the 
sea-air like a rich old landholder, as he ought 
to be.” 

White listened eagerly. The idea seemed to 
animate all his generous nature. 

“ But how will they live ? That stately old 
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gentleman coulvl no more work a farm than a { 
ckippen-bird could carry off spring lambs in its 
beak. The old house will cover them—but what 
else? Nobody on the coast wants to learn lan¬ 
guages—most of us have tough work to get our 
own. With smart management the old farm 
might be made to yield something. It has been 
lying fallow a good while now, and ought to 
pick up a little; but what could that old gentle¬ 
man do with it?” 

‘‘Nothing, White. Let him rest; or, if he 
wants to, potter about the garden. I mean to 
work the land myself. They shall keep house; 
and so w^ will emigrate from the old tenement- 
house, and take care of each other.” 

White took in this project with animation, and 
sat down again to enjoy it. 

“ You’ll work your own land, give those people 
a home, and settle down till Arthur has got along 
a little, and can take the girl himself. Is that 
what you.mean ?” 

“/Vintiid j it? I have thought and thought. 
Tbtetfe is ao(other way in which that old gentle¬ 
man cad be saved from want, and. his grand¬ 
daughter kept free from persecution.” 

“ Old boy, you are right! It is it capital idtea. 

I begin to understand why you was anxious 
to get down here. Been to the old place?” 

“Yes, and found, it empty. In the 'garret 
some furniture is stowed away. A few vines, 
and some of .the largest flewers are left among 
the weeds. Some people would think it a dreary 
old barrack, but, compared to that tenement- 
house, it will be heaven.” 

“ Just so. Let's go up and take a look at it. 
We mustn’t let the grass grow under onr fleet.” 

Burke arose and began to- descend the bluff. 

“ Suppose we go to the village first and get 
help to clean up,” said Wlrite; “I shan't be 
content till we have them >satf*hitader the old 
roof. You and I can turn Ur^fid hurry things 
up.” ’ ./ • 

“ Had I better go to the village ?” questioned 
Burke, with some hesitation. 

“Of course. Go boldly: no one there ever 
knew you, except as James Rochester; ns Burke 
you were too well disguised. With every man 
on the coast these two persons were distinct 
as men could be.” - r 

“Still, for the present, I will take neither 
name.” 

“Then you may be disturbed in your title.” 

“ I am not afraid of that,” said Burke, sternly, 
thinking of his mother. “ No, no, I am not 
afraid; under any name, I shall hold the place.” 

“ Then let’s set to and put things in order. 
As for me, I am spiling for a job of hard work. 


This city life don’t agroe with my constitution. 
Come on!” 

They crossed the sands to the old brown house, 
where they entered into an explanation with old 
Mrs. White, who entered with vigor into all 
their plans. Early the next morning all three 
of these persons were busy in the great'white 
house. The old woman had protested against 
the hiring of any person from the village.. Sho 
wondered that they should think of it. Did Dan 
suppose that she had forgotten how to scrub 
floors and dust walls because she had got to be 
a little aged ? 

In order to show him how mistaken he was, 
the old woman fell to work with all the ardor 
of strong rmd^age. She scrubbed floors, dusted 
walls, and reigned supremo over the boys, as 
she called them, while they brought down the 
furniture?, which, spite of long disuse, was still 
rich, and, in most respects, superior to any in 
the neighborhood. 

Never did two men work more earnestly, or 
with more generous purpose. Once more the 
fresh sea breeze swept through the old rooms. 
Dust and cobwebs were swept from the Walls; 
rose-bushes and honeysuckles were lifted from 
the weeds and nailed to the veranda; wasps’- 
nests were exterminated, window-blinds brushed 
clean. A noble day’s work those three persons 
had performed, for before nightfall two rooms 
were carpeted and ready for use on the ground- 
floor, while three bedrooms were made habitable 
in the second story. 

When all was done and the house well aired, 
the old woman went home, as proud pf her day’s 
work as the successful general of a great vic¬ 
tory. The t^o friends stayed behind long enough 
to close the blinds, and leave the house desolate 
and lonely t6 passers-by, as it had been before. 

On the second day everything was arranged. 
Enough of household goods were found to seem 
like rich abundance to the poverty-stricken 
family that was to inhabit the house, .and for 
the first’ time in years, Burke felt as if he were 
once more a member of the great human family, 
capable of doing good, and of some lit tie share 
of enjoyment. As for Dan White, the great hap¬ 
piness of his life lay in working out some benefit 
to His’ fellow-creatures, no matter in what way, 
by thought or toil, so long as it was done. Still 
bis work here had a particular zest; it was for 
the benefit of a young creature who had not 
only inspired his own frank admiration, but the 
deeper and more enduring feelings of one who 
was dearer to him than a brother—more tenderly 
beloved than a child. Yes, even higher than 
both these relationships was that which bound 
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this great-hearted man to Arthur White, and 
through him to the girl he loved. 

On the third day White and Burke worked 
out-doors, mending the broken pickets of the 
garden-fence, tearing up weeds from the flower¬ 
beds, cutting dead wood from the lilac-bushes, 
and trimming the gnarled old quince-trees, on 
which some downy fruit was struggling to ripen. 
To both these men this toil was a labor of love. 
Each in his own heart had an affectionate reason 
for this pleasant ardor. It was a common Jove 
for the two beings for whom they worked. 

At sunset they stood lenuing on the gate, whioh 
had now been taught to open without pushing. 
The walk before them was all dead; a few hardy 
flowers, that the weeds had not choked to death, 
were blooming iu the borders. A host of swal¬ 
lows were fluttering about the eaves and chim- 
nies, disturbed by the change, and chattering 
over it like a huinuu crowd, drawn together by 
some great political excitement. The two men 
looked at each other aud smiled. 

“ After all, it is a pleasant old house. I con 
remember when we came here, refugees, as it 
were, from hard fortune, how glad we were to 
flud so safe a shelter,'’ said; Burke. “ It was 
then I first learned to work with my own hands/ ’ 

“I remember it,” answered.. Bon, laughing, 
“and awkward enough you were. I used to 
to watch you trying to swing a scythe, when I 
wus a shaver, and came here to sell fish ; and 
it always has been a wouder to me that you 
didn't cut off your own legs.’,’ 

Burke laughed good-humoredly. He was too 
happy that piglit for anythingliks discontent. 

** But 1 learned at last. You caonqt say that 
I did not swing a crack scythe in, tfie end. So it 
will come all the easier now.” 

“ Oh, it wou't be loug now before, Arthur will 
be able to take his share,” said 'White. “ If 1 
have good crops this year, he may ^s w.ell marry 
early. I don't intend to say a word against it, 
but mean to help him now. By-and-by, when 
the children grow up, lie can do as much for them. 
Anyway, I don’t mean to have that girl slip 
through his fingers for want of a little hard cosh.” 

INVOC 

BT K. 

FathkbI I thank thee, that the spirit lives and loves 
Beyond this earth; 

That higher, purer joy a our souls await. 

Of uobler worth. 

The light is breaking, and the deads are riven, 

Dispelling night; 


Burke made no answer, but if White had 
looked at him, he would doubtless have been 
surprised to see a slow pallor steal over his face, 
and a trembling of the mouth, usually as firm as 
iron. As for his thoughts, in his agony, they 
might have framed themselves into cries of 
pathetic entreaty. 

, “ Oh, do not be so cruel. Do not Beek to cut 
short this one brief gleam of happiness that has 
strayed across my broken life. I do not ask Ibr 
love—not even for gratitude; only to look on 
her, work for her, and know that she does not 
yet belong to another. At the best, it can only 
bo for a little time; but do not, with your hateful 
money, cut that time short by a single minute.” 

Of course, these words were not uttered, for 
this man had been made atrong by suffering, and 
hod learned reticence by solitude; but the cry 
was in his heart, and heaved there as waves 
swell in astorm. He turned away from the gate, 
pale and greatly disturbed. This man was his 
friend, his beaefootor—of a sympatketlo, kindly 
heart; yet his very kindness had struck him 
like a sharp sword. Could he never bury that 
secret so <fa*P that a chance word wonld fail to 
search it out* 

White rather wondered at his companion’s 
silence, os they walked home together; but they 
had worked hard all day, and there was not 
much disposition tc talk between them. 

That evening, after: tea, Burke wandered out 
upon the sands, and White followed him. The 
day had been unosnally warm, and a cool night- 
breeze that came up from the ocean, tempted 
them to prolong their walk, which brought them 
at last iu view of the white house. Burke started, 
and uttered a quick exolaimation. 

“ Look yonder 1” / 

White turneduadlodked toward the house. 

“ Surely itriavn light 1” 

“ A light ifllfceJiouse. Come this way I” was 
tho terse answer. 

White made no answer, but both men leaped 
a fence, and walkad rapidly toward the house, 
so strangely illuminated. 

(TO BE OOXtlXUSD.) 


A TION. 

i*. w. 

There la a shining pathway to that haven 
Of glorious light. 

Father I my yearning houI rrares more of truth. 
To guide my way 

To that bleat region of immortal youth, 

Aud eudlo*s day. 
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EVER7-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


\ 


BT 1MILT H. MAT. 



5s goat's-hair, something prettier and more silky* 
looking than the ordinary mohair. It can be 
had in all the new shades at from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar per yard, Tn many of these 
fabrics the wrong side of the material is several 
shades darker; and our modiste9 use this wrong 
side for the binding of flounces, etc., making a 
very pretty contrast, and adding much to the 
beauty of the dress. Our model here is trim¬ 
med with bands cut on the bias, and stitched 
down, using the wrong sido of the material, as 
explained, or, if preferred, a contrasting color 
can be substituted. The under-skirt is perfectly the waist in the front. This Polonaise is open 
plain, and not very full, with two bias bands, in front, and also in the back. The flap in ths 
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We give, fir**, this month, a very pretty cos- four inches wide, to ornament it. The ovei* 
tume, eith« r to* street or house. The material skirt has only one band, put on as a binding, 

and this tunic is very scant, os may be seen, and 
gathered closely at the back, according to design. 
The basque is vest-shaped in front, and pointed 
in the baok, trimmed to match, and ornamented 
with two bows. A deep sailor's collar, and ouffs, 
complete the costume, fifteen to sixteen yards 
will be required. This same design will look 
well in pique or alpaca, or even linen. 

We give next a Polonaise of dotted foulard, 
delaine, or percale. It is worn over either a 
black silk skirt or one the same shade of the 
material. The under-skirt has a deep-plaited 
flounce at the bock, and is kilted all the way to 
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back, which is the same as the binding, and 
forms the trimming, is ornamented with large, 
white pearl buttons, with simulated button-holes; 
the same upon the euffs. This trimming is of 
plain material, and color the same as the dress, 
and is four inches wide. Belts are much worn 
over Polonaises, and is here the same. The 
waist is trimmed, as may be seen, with the addi¬ 
tion of guipure edging on both sides of the hand. 
Foulards are yard-wide, and six yards will be 
enough for the Polonaise, one and & half of the 
plain for trimming. Delaines are much cheaper, 
and the percales of this pattern are very effective 
in dark-blue and chocolate, with white dots. 
Foulards cost from one dollar fifty cents to two 
dollars per yard ; delaines fifty cents; percales, 
twenty to twenty-five cents. 



Above is a dress for a mi^ of twelve to four-1 
teen years. This dress is of mohair or alpaca— 
suitable for cool days. The first skirt has a i 
plaited trimming, cut in points, and bound with j 
a contrasting color, put en about nine inches j 


from the bottom, and headed by a bias band, 
bowed likewise. The tunic is kilted in front, and 
poiuted, like the trimming, and the back is plain 
and simply bound. The basque is slashed to the 
waist, both back and front, and trimmed a la 
militaire , with strap and buttons, as is also the 
cuff to the tight-fitting coat-sleeve. Fourteen 
yards of mohair, or any double-width material, 
will be required. 

Next is a boy’s suit of black or navy-blue velve¬ 
teen, trimmed with a wide military braid, and 
buttons of white pearl. A large linen collar, 
edged with Hamburg work, is tied with a black 
ribbon in front. 



We give, also, a toilet for a little girl from ten 
to twelve years, of white pique. On the under¬ 
skirt, the trimming, which consists of several 
rows of narrow braid, is put on to simulate the 
tunic, as may be seen, and finished at the bottom 
by a narrow ruffle, either of Hamburg work, or 
plain Nainsook. The Polonaise is trimmed en 
tablier, and the trimming is disposed upon the 
waist in the shape of a sailor collar at the back, 
and pointed in front. Coat-sleeves, with cuff to 
match. Eight yards of yard-wide pique, and 
two dozen pieces of braid, either star or plain, 
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or black worsted braid may be used if preferred, 
it would be very effective. 


Another boy’s suit, made of light gray cassi- 
xnere, and bound with black alpaca braid. 


doubled, and stitched on in the shape of Ion3 
points, as seen. Very stylish for a little boy of 
six to eight years. 




Knickerbocker pants. The jacket is double- 
breasted, belted in at the waist. The braid is 


TRIMMING CROCHET. 

BY MR8. JAN1 WEAVER. 



The rosettes are first worked. The picots 
throughout the pattern consist of four chain, one 
■iugle, six chain; close in a ring. 

1st Row: Four chain * one picot, one chain, 
one treble into the first of foundation chain, 
one chain. Repeat from * five times more ; then 
join with one single to t)ie fourth of the four 
chain. 

2nd Row: Eight chain, one single over the 
treble of last row. Repeat from the beginning 
of the row. 

3rd Row: One single into every stitch of pre¬ 
ceding row. 

4th Row: One picot, one single into the first 
ititen of preceding row, one single into the next. 
Repeat until you are within the last fourteen 
stitches of the row, which are to be left un¬ 
worked. 


Repeat from the beginning until the require 1 
number of rosettes are worked, joining them in 
working at their side picots. 

Now on the unworked space of each rosette 
work the heading os follows :— 

1st Row : Two single in successive stitches, 
one picot, nine single in successive stitches, one 
picot, two single in successive stitches, nine 
chain, join with one single to first stitch of next 
rosette, one double-treble back into the last 
stitch of previous rosette. Repeat from the be¬ 
ginning of the row. 

2nd Row: Seven chain, one treble into the 
middle stitch of the nine single of previous row. 
seven chain, one single into the middle stitch of 
the nine chain of previous row. Repeat. 

3rd Row: One chain, pass over one, one single 
into the next. Repeat. 
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THE DUCHESS E MANTELET. 

BT BMILT H. MAT. 



We give here an engraving of the Duchesse The diagram on the next page will enable the 
Mantelet, which is both showy and attractive, reader to cut it out and make it up at a very 
and cannot fail to please our numerous readers, little expense. 
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TOILET-BAG. 


BY MBS. JASK WEAVER* 



This bag may be made any required size For with a border of hairpin-work. The bottom of 
the foundation, four pieces of thin cardboard of the bag is drawn together, and finished with a 
equal size, cut to the shape shown in the eugrav- rosette of blue ribbon. The straps are made 
ing, will be required. They are ooretod with of the material, bordered with hairpin-work, 
blue cambric, and slipped into the case, the out- drawn together with a bow, and serve to sue- 
•ide of which is of Roman embroidery, edged pend the bag. 


TRIMMING-BRAID AND CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



For the edge work * one double into a point of Repeat from *. Next row the same as a last 
braid, two chain, one very loose chain, two chain, row of rosette. For the heading, three chain, 
one double into point of braid, three chain, one double into a point of braid. Repeat. 
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These stays are made of the selvadges or flan* the long stripe* are interlaced, as shown in the 
nel of two colors, such as gray and red, blue and engraving. The edges are then bound with tape, 
buff, etc. A foundation of lining must first he Ladies employed In charitable purposes will And 
cut to the required shape and site. The short this an etcellent method for utilising a material 
stripes are sewn evenly along the bottom, and that is ftequeutly considered worthless. 



Materials: Tape of two widths, linen thread right to left, and under from lea to right, tte- 
for working the bars. peat from *. The points are joined according 

Fold tho tape in a slanting direction from left to design, end the spaces are filled in with 
to right, and again from left to right, * then twisted bars and spun stitehss. The narrow 
from right to left, and again from right te left, tape at tho edge is folded in the manner above 
Hils will form a point; fold it backward to form described, and is joined to the Inner part with 
* straight line at the top; now fold it over from herring-bone stitch worked In thread. 
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SMOKING-CAP. 

BT MBS. Jill WI1T1B. 



The upper part of this cap is of cashmere, 
drawn together at the top, and finished with a 
tassel to match the colors used in the embroidery. 
The border is of velvet, vandyked and edged with 


cord, and embroidered, as shown in the full sise. 
The applique is of silk, and the embroidered 
arabesques are of curled cord. The crescents are 
worked in satin-stitch with purse-silk. 
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PHOTOGRAPH-CASE —OPEN AND CLOSED. 


IT Mil. JAKI WlAflR. 



Out out the back of brown American cloth and 
brown silk. Then out three pieces of cardboard 



of equal size to fit into the back, and one piece 
for the flap that folds over. Cover the flap-piece 
on one side with brown silk, the other pieces 


t with white watered paper, and gum on to the 
I latter the frames of brown silk with a stiff lining 
\ on which a pattern bos been worked iu point 
russe and knotted stitch, with two shades of 
brown silk, leaving one side open for the recep¬ 
tion of tbe photographs. Now fasten the piece 
of cardboard to the American cloth; work an 
embroidered monogram or other device on the 
brown silk for the outside, and finish the other 
part and the flap with gold braid and silk stitches, 
according to illustration. Make a round orna- 
| meni of silk, worked with overcast stitches and 
| gold cord, to cover the slit into which the flap 
I slides,wnd then fasten the inside to the silk with 
! a row of herring-bone stitch, according to illus- 
! (ration. 


MART STUART CHEMISETTE AND SLEEVE. 



















KNITTED PETTICOAT 


BY MM. JANI V11T1B. 



Materials: Three-quarters of a pound of soft, 
white wool, two wooden needles. No. 10. 

This petticoat is made in two separate widths 
of 86 inches long, and 42 inches wide at the 
bottom. For eAch of these widths cast on 273 
stitches. 

The first four rows knit plain backward and 
forward. 

For the first pattern row, work as follows:— 
Knit one, * knit two together, make one, knit 
one make one, knit one, knit two together, knit 
one. Repeat from * to the end of the row. 

2nd Row: Purl. 

8 nl Row: Plain. 

4th Row: Purl. 

5th Row: Same as first. 

6 th Row: Purl. 

7th Row : Plain. 


8 th Row: Puri: 

9 # th Row: Purl. 

10th Row: Plain. 

Repeat three times more from first *. Torn 
will then hare forty rows. 

4lBt Row: Knit plain. In this and all fol¬ 
lowing rows decrease one stitch at the beginning 
to form the slope. 

42nd Row: Purl. 

43rd Row: Purl two, knit one. 

44th Row: Purl two, knit one. 

Repeat from the 41st row until you haYe the 
required length. 

Owing to the decrease, the number to be knit¬ 
ted or purled, as the case may be, at the begin¬ 
ning of each row must necessarily be irregular; 
but care must be taken that the one stP^h forming 
the perpendicular rib is kept in a straight line. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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SILK-WINDERS. 


IT KBS. J All HATH. 



Ko. 1. 

The carving can be readily executed with a 
leaf-saw apparatus ; but those of our readers who 
do not possess such, can buy the winders ready 
carved at a trifle cost. In No. 1, the black 
ground is edged with gold: the carved shapes 
are also edged with thin gold lines, and then 



filled in with lilac (of cobalt and carmine mixed.) 
No. 2 shows black lines, each bordered with 
gold on the wood ground, these again bordering 
each triangle point. Dots filled in blue (cobalt) 
and the interlaced bands round the red (carmine^ 
middle rosetts, are also edged with gold. 


P E N-WIPE R. 

B i MBS. JANE W BATES. 



The illustration shotos the pen-wiper in a 
reduced size. It may be enlarged from the 
design, care being taken to keep the exact 
proportions, or a vine-leaf would serve as a 
model. The leaves used for wiping the pen are 


of black cloth ; the ornamental leaf is of green 
cloth; the veins aud edge being worked in 
coral and stalk-stitch with light-green purse- 
silk, and finished with a gilt butterfly pinned 
firmly on. 
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WORK-POCKET 


IT MBS. JANI HATH. 



This bag may be made any required size, and 
is readily shaped after illustration The foun¬ 
dation is of glazed liuing; the outside may be of 
either silk or cashmere, ornamented with a border 


worked in coral and button-hole stitch, and 
sprays embroidered in the natural colors of the 
flowers. The edge is bound with velvet, and 
finished with a bead trimming. 


TRIMMING FOR UNDE R-LINEN. 



e 


This trimming is of tucks of the material, alter¬ 
nated with insertion of point-lace braid. For 
the crochet border, make a chain the required 
length. 

1st Row: Double. 2nd Row: Two chain, pass 


over two, one treble into the next. Repeat. On 
the other side of the chain work three chain, 
pass over one of foundation chain, one double into 
the next; repeat. This is then sewn to the ma¬ 
terial ; the edge is finished with a tape trimming 


INSERTION. 
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EDITOKIAL OniT-OHAT. 

▲ Common Story. —Hare Is the history of a woman who 
died the other day, which some of oar readers may recog* 
size. Before her marriage she was a light-hearted, healthy- 
minded little woman, bringing fresh air and cheerfulness 
with her wherever she went. Thore was no reason why she 
should not have always remained just the same. Her hus¬ 
band was a tradesman, with a fair income, iu a small country 
town, honost, religious, as far as he understood religion, and 
most careful and tender of her. But no sooner hod they 
married than their exact social position began to perplex 
and annoy her. Some of the infinitismal caste-lines of a 

small town began to press heavily upon her. The C-s, it 

may be, or some other magnates of the village, would not 

visit her—and what was life without the C-s? The best 

discipline for her, or, indeed, for any man or woman begin¬ 
ning life, would have been, if possible, a flying journey 
around the world, to discover u hat au insignificant atom she 
was among God's creatures; what a mere point of space 
her village aud even her State occupied on the vast surface, 
with its teeming myriads passing over it, centflry alter 
century, out of one mysterious sileuce into another. She 
might then have learned to train her eyas to look beyond 
the towu boundaries, auJ to feel that the C ■ — a, and t.ieir 
favor or disfavor, were not of such mighty moment, after 
all. But she never looked outside; she never looked even 
as far as the neighboring city, where she easily might have 
found higher types of culture, and broader views of life. A 
Brussels cur;>et on her parlor, lace curtains for the windows, 
a pony-carriage, in which to drive. These appeared to her 
the letters pateut, which she locked, of Smith villa nobility; 
and between her and God's heaven, she saw no height 
worthy of aspiration except the Sraitlivllle nobility, over 

which reigned the C-s. To attaiu this Brussels, etc., 

it was necessary that her husband should be urged unflag- 
gingly in his work, that tho larder should be stinted, the 
children given watery soups when their growing bones aud 
flesh asked for meat. The whole internal household eco¬ 
nomy put upon the meanest, hardest baaia/while » thin, 
sham show of luxury was turned to the town. When she 
had achieved this high ambition, others arose Itefbro her. A 
certain sum must Unsaved for the children; a few thousands 
to put Sam iu tho way of oarning his own livelihood, and a 
few more to keep Dora from earning hers. More work, more 
saving, more wearing anxloty. Her husband, never a very 
strong man, and not an able tradesman, with this necessity 
urged upon him day after day, and w.thout a cheerful, easy- 
tempered home-life, in which to relax the strain which busi¬ 
ness effort laid on h in, grew old aud bent before his time, 
aud tiauk finally into his last rest with Uttle dearness, in 
his ideas of the life to come, other than tho Coot that there 
buying and selliug were not, and ledgers were unknown. 
After that, our heroine's anxiety redoubled. Appearances 
must be kept up to give the children as high a place as she 
had gained in Sinithville society, aud their “ fortunes," as 
•he allied them, must he kept intact Meanwhile, the ohlh 
dien were left to form their tastes, habits, aud even religious 
beliefs from outside influences, and had drifted far away 
in all tilings from their keen faced, dose-dealing mother. 
Now what was the end of it all! Arriving at manhood, the 
boy died of a sudden aud rapid disease, against which no 
early care had guarded him. The only advantage which be 
derivod from the hoard put up for him, was th a white aud 
heavy marble pillar, which rested oa his breast, against 
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which weight of cost and grandeur it seemed toe much of an 
effort for quiet, mild Sam ever to try to riso. Dora ft-11 
farther in her mother's opinion than into the grave. She 
was a devotee of the newer ideas regarding woman; became 
an artist, turned her back on the C——s and the Brussels 
carpet, on Smithvillc and its belongings, and in a year or 
two was able to earn an income which made her mother's 
savings appear but a paltry pittance. If there hud been any 
sympathy or love between the mother and child, the poor 
woman could have followed Dora into the new life; but she 
had not taken time to lay by these treasures for her old age. 
She was left at home, with only the consciousness that she 
belonged to the Smithville aristocracy to comfort her; and, 

after all, when she died, a week ago, the C-s gave a party 

that night, and forgot to go to the funeral. 

Wo tell this story simply to enforce the truth, that It is 
not overwork, but overworry, that is making us a gloomy 
sickly, short lived people. The taking thought of not only 
wliat we shall eat and drink to morrow, but of what our 
ch ldren shall eat and drink twenty years hence. The lack 
of cheerfulness In carrying our burden, and f;dth in laying 
that part of it which we cannot carry upou our Master; the 
c&rking care of some unfulfilled, mean, vulgar ambition—here 
are the chronic ailments which render unhealthy our social 
life, and destroy much of our strength as a civilized people. 

Fbizxplt Words. —It Is the appreciation of our efforts to 
make “ Peterson” a model magazine, and sni>crior to all 
others, that helps us to success. From the far away Sunny 
South the Louisiana Farmer, published at Trenton, TV. 
says:—‘‘The best and cheapest of all ladies' magazines Is 
Peterson's. It is a gem, being by far the best ladies' maga¬ 
zine published in the country. Its fashion-plates are all 
engraved by the best artists in the world. It stands at tho 
head of the list, and therefore is the best and cheapest, and 
no lady can afford to do without it.” The Ilenry (Illinois) 
Bepublicun. says of Peterson 44 It is a lady’s magazine fully 
equal to her needs and necessities. Its departments relate 
to what she likes to read, what relates to her health, to her 
garden, to her kitchen. In the way of cookery, and where¬ 
withal shall she be clothed.” The Register (311. Carmel, DL) 
says.—“Tho cheapest magazine in the Uni tea States, for 
ladles, is Peterson’s. It furnishes more reading matter and 
Illustrations than any other can possibly afford to. No house¬ 
hold should ever be without this family favorite.” The 
Register (Abbeyville, Ala.) says:— 44 Thu lame of this maga¬ 
zine is world-wido, and has no superior as a parlor maga¬ 
zine, and it illustrates the utility and beauty of fashion rather 
than its frivolity and extravagance.” These friendly words 
are from among hundreds of others that come to us every 
month, giving us the pleasant assurance that we are, as ws 
claim, making the cheapest and best of the monthlies. 

M Thk Gems or Azt.”—W e have often been asked to pub¬ 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
4 ‘ Peterson.” Wn have done so accordingly this year, and will 
•end it, as a premium to persons getting up clubs* if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem,” The book has been called “ The Gems of 
Art,” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates. 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an 
extra oopy, but also the premium picture aud the “ Gome.” 
For a dollar extra ws will send the “Gems” to any sub¬ 
scriber. 
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A New Volume began with the July number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to suhicribe. CIuIm may begin with 
either this number, or the January one, but with no others. 
Single subscribers, at the full price of two dollars, may begin 
with any month they please. We still nllow additions to be 
m:ule to clubs that begnu with the January number, at the 
tamo price as is paid by the rest of the club. See the Pros¬ 
pectus for our liberal offers to clubs, and for premiums. 

Tub Squares nr Cbochet, given in the front of the 
number, for the oolored pattern for this mouth, can be 
maUu useful for very many purposes. We find these, and 
the tidy patterns, among the most popular of our illus¬ 
trations. 


hEVIFW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices. By diaries Dickens. ' 
PuHad.i. : T. B. Peter rm A Brothers.— In tali pleasant Sej>- j 
tern her weather we know of nothing that Dickens wrote j 
supplying more entertaining matter than this tour, which he 
long a jo took with his fellow-laborer in the field of litera¬ 
ture, Wiliiie Collins. It was about this se.ison of the year 
that these two great authors determined to make a pedes¬ 
trian tour through Eiigluml, Scotland, and Wales. Dut they 
ha>l not walked far when Wilkie Collins, the laziest of the 
lazy appi entices, concluded that tho best way to inako a 
long pedestrian journey for sight-seeing, was to get into the 
next train uud riJe wither they wanted to go. Dickons ob¬ 
jected to so lazy a proceed u£ * his scruples, however, were 
overcome, and the famous tout was not made on foot, as in¬ 
tended and promised, but com! rtably in a ml way-carriage. 
Whoever wants to learn how the larger und smaller towus of 
the United Kingdom look; what the rural scenery is like; \ 
what the people are like, seen through the distorted and • 
humorous spectacles of Dickens and the truer ones of Wilkie j 
Collins, should raid this little book. It has no other fault j 
than that it is too little; for it is not often that any reader j 
can have for his guide and traveling companions such genial, 
wide-aw ake, and observant men as Dickens and Collins. \* • J 
believe this charming sketch has never before been pub- j 
lished uniformly with the editions of Dickens’ works. j 

Magaret M.iiiLtndL By Mrs. OHphtnL Pkilaila: T. B. 
Ptiereon A Brothers. —There are not many novels that we { 
cau altogether commend, but when Miu. Olipliant writes a 
new one, she is pretty certain to make the critic's task a j 
pleasant one. A woman of great purity of feeliug, and simi- j 
lax strength of thought, she commands the respect and ad- j 
miration of every pure and thoughtful reader. This sweet f 
love-story of Margaret Maitland is ulmuet as fine an expres- j 
sion of the undoubted genius of Mrs. Olipluuit as any tliat 
site has ever presented for the entertainment of her readers. 
It is a great and beautiful picture of the blossom of true love 
growing up in a young girl’s heart, shcd.Ung over her Ufa the 
infinite tenderness of its growth, elevating and ennobling her 
from day to day, as its influences take more complete control 
of her. Dut this story, aside from its sweetness aud trujtlft, 
has other value. It is a charming picture of refined Eng- 
lish society ai*d of English scenery. The characters are 
nowhere forced, the scenery is never improperly introduced, 
but plot, characters, incidents, and scenery are but ports of 
a harmonious whole. Mrs. Ollphuut has written always ad¬ 
mirably, but of all that she has produced, w e doubt if any 
sf her other works will command more enthusiastic praise 
loan Margaret Maitland. 

Housekeeper and Uealthkeeper. By Miss Beecher. New York: ; 
harper A BroCters. —This book U designed to be a complete 
gicyclopwdia of all that relates to a woman’s duties as house- 
-jp' >er, wi lb, mother, and nurse; aud its intention suQcisn: ly 
in»' ; tatea the nature of its contents. 


Vps and Downs. By Edward E. JIale. Boston: Boberts 
Brothers.—Mr. Hale is better known by his short stories, 
printed during tho last ten years in various periodicals, than 
as a novelist. We cannot iiuaginohim ever becoming very 
popular, for, while he has imagination, humor, and the 
constructive faculty, he is more of a philosopher than a story 
teller. lie always has a good, humuu purpose in what he 
writes, but he gives more attention to his purpose than to 
the artistic development of his narrative. His greatest fault 
la his practloo of dealing in the most impossible characters 
and situations, and personally pledging his honor lor their 
real existence. Altogether, “Ups and Downs” is rather 
heavy reading, though it is full of the rarest bits of wisdom, 
aud occasionally brightened by flashes of genuine wit. 

Her Majesty the Queen. By John Esten Cook. PhUada : J. B. 
Lippincott A Co. —An historical novel is this, going all the 
way hack to the time of Cavaliers aud Roumlheuds; “ Her 
Majesty the Qneeu” being Queen Henrietta Maria—or 
“Mary,” as King Charles and his followers called her. 
Any novel vAiter, at the present time, dealing with people 
and evonts so remote as those which enter into this story, 
must, to be made attractive, be from tho hand of a master 
novelist. We do not think Mr. Cook is precisely that, but 
ho has written a very clever book, and mude the most of 
tho romantic glamour which until this day hangs over the 
sad fate of King Charles and his frien Is. A pleasant love- 
story underlies the work, and ends pleasantly upon the bonks 
of the O.d Fort river, in Virginia. 

Cyrilla, or the Mysterious Engagement. By The Baroness 
Toulphueus. PhUaUu: T. B. Peterson A Brotlters. —A novel 
by the author of the “ Initials,” will always be welcome. 
“ Cyiilla” is not.altogether a new one from that gifted lady’s 
pen, but since its first appearance, all the latter portiou has 
been rewritten by her, and in place of the former sad end¬ 
ing, the story concludes in all the glamour and happiness of 
love. The novel, as origlually pub.ished, hail its foundation 
in sombre facts, and from them the author did not chose to 
depart; that she has done so iu this late editioii is a cause for 
real satisfaction, for “Cyrilla” is now os exquisite a story ef 
love’s struggles ending In happy marriage as could well be 
conceived. 

The Colville Family. By Frank E. Smedley. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson A Brothers.—The reputation of Frank E. Smedley 
as a writer of pleasant fiction is world-wide. He is not a 
philosophical story-teller, like Bnlwer, nor a reformer, like 
D.ckeus. He aims simply to amuse, depicting life as lie finds 
it; and it is the most agreeable feature of his novels that his 
views of life, expressed in them, are always bright and 
agreeable. His powers of observation are keen ; his sketches 
of character, vivid; his imagination strong; his appreciation 
of the bounties of nature, natural; and through every page 
of his admirably constructed books there runs a current of 
the most attractive heartiness and humor. Of all these cha¬ 
racteristics the present novel partakes. 

Why Site Refused Him. By Lorraine. Thilada : J. B. Lip - 
pincott A Co. —From the Sunny South comes this novelist 
with her first novel, in the form of an autobiography. It 
deals with many characters, which think and move like real 
people, though somewhat pedantic in their talk ; it is full 
of change of scene, opening pleasantly in England, crossing 
over the Channel to tho Continent, and again over the sea 
to Virginia. Its plot is not particularly good, nor are its 
Incidents many or striking. Even its faults are chiefly 
negative ones, and its merits are many, considered as a 
first effort. 

Blade House. By Charles Dickens. New York: Harper A 
Brothers. —Of editions of Dickens there are likely to be no 
end, and among those which will, from the admirable manner 
i In which it is produood, find favor with the public, is this 
[ “ edition” of the Messrs. Harper. 
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Widdifi eld’s New Cook-Boox; or, Practical Receipts 
wi the Houszwife. —It contains all tlio popular and ap¬ 
proved method) fur cooking and preparing in all trays lor 
the table, Poultry’, Vegetables, Omelets, Terrapins, Meats, 
Soups, Jellies, Hes, Pastries, Pickles, Syrups, Preserves, Pud- 
diugs. Desserts, Rolls, Breakfast and Tea Cokes, Sauces, Flsli, 
Oysters, Calces, and Miscellaneous Receipts of dishes and 
preparations of all kinds for the Sick and Invalids, etc. By 
Hannah Widdifield. The author, in preparing this work, 
has made the contents as plain and explicit as possible, In 
order that they may be found practicable by the young, as 
trell as the more experienced housewife. Much attention 
has also been paid to that portion of the book which api>er- 
tains particularly to the preparation of dishes for the sick, 
as also for the convalescent. All receipts contained in this 
volumo have been fully tested,' not only by the author, but 
by the best judges in the various cities. This work will, no 
doubt, meet the approbation of the public, and be found by 
all housekeepers, to be an invaluable acquisition. It is com¬ 
plete in one large duodecimo volume, ucatly and strongly 
bound in cloth, full gilt back. Price $1.73 a copy. Copies 
of it will be sent to any one, to any place, post-paid, on re¬ 
mitting the price of it to the publishers, T. B. Peterson k 
Brothers, 300 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Agents wauted 
everywhoro tj engage in the sale of the above Cook-Book, 
a copy of which should bo owned by every family. 

Ixgiiam University.— Parents desiring a good school for 
their daughters, at a moderate price, can find the samo at 
Ingham University, Le Roy, New York, which is acknow¬ 
ledged as one of the leading Female Universities in this 
country'. Their advertisement appears in Another column, 
and any Information will be sent upou application to them. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazne at reasonable 
prices. M Peterson’s Magazne’’ is the best advertising me¬ 
dium In the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Ad lross Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. I 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BT ABRAM. UVEZEY, M. D. 

No. VIII.— Teething, Its Sympathies — Continued. 

The sympathetic irritations arising from the growing 
tooth pressing upon the largo nervo beneath, and tho sen¬ 
sitive filaments in the swollen gum, are many and impor¬ 
tant, and should bo well understood by mothers. 

It was observed in the previous number, that teething was 
a common exciting cause of disturbance iu the functions of 
respiration. This arises from the fact, that pain and irrita¬ 
tion, especially in the young subject, produce a rapidity in 
the circulation, which causes a hurried breathing, and in 
time leads to the production of symptoms resembling those 
of inflammation of the bronchi or of the lungs 

In these cases the face becomes hot and flushed; the head 
suffers from the impure blood sent to the bruin, and con¬ 
vulsions may ensue. Now if the physican who is called, 
misjudges this caso from non familiarity with diseases of 
children, and supposes it to be a true inflammatory action 
going on within the chest, and gives the child a sharp purge 
of calomel, and advises mntimonials, he will do the child in¬ 
calculable injury, as will be evidenced the nsxt day by Its 
pale and exhausted appearance. And all the above symp¬ 
toms, in a severe form, will return the following night, when 
the physician will again be sailed, and most probably follow 


up au erroneous treatment by blistering the che*t, etc. The 
fate of this child is easily foretold, unless, Indeed, it be pn- 
sussed of a very vigorous constitution. But ouo experienced 
iu tho maladies of children will always examine the muutb 
of these cases, and Rod some one or more of tho larger teeth 
pressing strongly agdinst the gums, which lie will lance 
freely, order a warm bath, perhaps, and some simple car¬ 
minative aperient, and find the child quite well the follow¬ 
ing day. 

A rattling of mucus in the throat of a healthy child some 
times needlessly alarms the over-anxious mother, for if it is 
unattended with any disturbance to respiration, it will boon 
pass away under the use of a half to one grain of ipecacuanha, 
(or au equivalent dose of its syrup,) at bed t me, for a few 
nights. Catching of the breath, and great irregularity in 
breathing, are other symptoms frequently occurring during 
dentition, and are indications that tho gums require Inncing. 

Irritation attending teething, In numerous instances, 
causes the child to become feeblo, and its muscles flabby, 
and sometimes oven die suddenly, through spasms of the 
glottis. In other cases tho digestion becomes impaired, the 
stomach is distended, bowels deranged, tho sleep disturbed 
and unrefreshing, and the child becomes peevish nnd fretful. 
A cough is not unfrequently present; the child’s lips, and 
also tho nose, are dry, which it iuclines to pick; and the 
mother is induced to believe that worms are the cause of the 
trouble Yet such conditions are seldom aoen after the period 
of dentition has passed. 

When tho diarrhoea, which occurs during teething in ro¬ 
bust children, is of a mild character, it is more or less bene¬ 
ficial, as nature thus endeavors to removo the irritation ex¬ 
isting in the system of the child. But If tho child is of a 
delicate habit, its lace grows pale, and its flesh flabby, the 
diarrhoea becomes exhausting and dangerous, and convul¬ 
sions, resulting frotn debility, are liable to ensne. 

In these and the preceding cases the usual carminatives, 
spiced rhubarb, chalk mixtures, etc.. Tail to afford relief 
But if the gums are scarified, little difficulty will be found 
in contrull ng this form of illness by the adminirir.it ion of s 
few drops of paragoric, half a teaepoonfril of syrup of poppies 
mixed with a tablespoonful of the compound infnsion of 
roses—a similar dose twice or thrice dally. The child should 
have cilves’ foot jelly, to which should be added a little Mn- 
gluss and good port wine. 


LACE. 

The making of lace ought to be one of the fine arts. 

mong Indies, at least, it excites as much admiration, and 
is os highly prized as a fine painting. We have collected 
for •* Peterson” some facts about loco which will be found 
interesting. 

During the fifteenth century the nuns in Italy l*rcome 
famous for the exquisitely-manipulated point or pillow-lace. 
The origin of this famous lace is quite romantic. The story 
Is, that a sailor brought to his lady-love a splendid hunch of 
“mermaid’s lace,” whleh is generally called •*coralline.” 
flhe girl was a Ince-maker, and exceedingly artist c in her 
taste. She greatly admired the delicate beauty of the coral¬ 
line, and studied to Imitate in lace the beautUul lines of the 
sea-weed. Thi< kind of lace is made entirety upon a pillow 
or cushion, which the workwoman holds on her lap. Over 
the pillow Is placed a piece of parchment; upon this the 
pattern is pricked. The threads are carefully wound upon 
several bobbins. The process requires nimble and skillful 
fingers, and a greet deal of patience. The ground-works nrs 
various, and contain the flower. There are several Uc« 
that are not worked upon a ground. Valenciennes and 
Mechlin laces have the designs and ground made together, 
finished with either the pearl or picot edge. 

At ono period guipures were the mode. During the rei^* 
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of Henry VIII., this lace was so extensively worn, that the 
costumes of pages was covered with this costly garniture; 
aud at the coronation of Henry II. the church was richly 
trimmed with guipure lace. 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, Brussels 
laoe was first introduced to the beau lnotule. The aiauu.uc- 
ture of this lace is a sort of “Jobbing” affair. The mani¬ 
pulation of it is complicated, every port being made sepa- 
tately. The thread is exceedingly fine; from one pound of 
flax there can be manufactured luce to the value of seven 
hundred pounds sterling. Valeuciennes became kuown in , 
the seventeenth century. The flueet qualities are from j 
Ypres. It requires great patience to make Valenciennes. 
The work i* very slow. A good lace maker, working twulve 
hours a-day, can only make one-third of an inch a week. 

Alenqou, the queen of laces, is the only lace In France 
that is made on a pillow. This lace has great stnmgth, and 
is not iqjured by washing. The French Itevolutiou was the 
destroyer of lace manufacturers; but under Napoleon I. 
Aleuqou was again received with fhvor. The Emperor pur¬ 
chased a dress of this costly lace for seventy thousand fruucs, 
and presented it to the Empress. 

Honitou lace was introduced into England by Flemish 
refugees. The style of deielle owes its great reputation to its 
sprigs, which are applLpte work on a costly aud beautiful 
ground. Queen Adelaide first patronized the Uonlton lace- 
makora. The Queen gave an order for a lace dress, aud that 
the flowers should be all copied from nature. The skirt was 
adorned with wreaths of flowers, the initial of each sprig 
forming the name of her majesty—Amaranth, Daphne, Eg¬ 
lantine, Lilac, Auricula, Ivy, Dahlia, Eglantine. Queen 
Victoria's bridal-dress was made of Houiton lace, and cost 
one thousand pounds 


HORTICULTURAL. 

How to Obow Violets.— The taste for violets is increasing 
so rapidly, and extending even to the most out-of-the-way : 
places, that we think it worth while to republish a letter on 
the subject, written originally for the u Horticulturalist,” l»y 
Dr. Robert J. ILilIiday, of Baltimore. He says, “ I have 
grown violets for the post fifteen years for their bloom. I 
plant in cold frames of well-prepared soil about the end of 
September, say two thousand plauts: these comuteuco flower¬ 
ing two weeks after removal; from the 1st of Noveinl»er to 
the 1st of February, I pluck from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand daily. After this the sun becomes stronger, and 
they flower more abundantly, until about the first of April, 
when they cense. .The sash are then removed to allow the 
plants to grow and hardeu before I separate them; about 
the 1st of May I take the old plants up and divide them, 
making say from tcu to fifteen out of each, or as many as 
we can get with good crowus and roots—tops and roots cut 
back, like strawberries, and tlu>n plantod in open field, in 
good rich soil. My advice is to start your plants early in 
spring, so that they may be well established before the 
summer droughts commence. Artificial heat is not required 
to bloom the violet; bank your frames well with leaves or 
manure, cover early In the afternoon, in severe weather, 
with mats, salt hav, etc. Here is where so many fail In 
growing them; they do not keep them warm enough at 
night.” 

In reference to the beet kinds of violets to be grown, Dr. 
Holliday says he always preferred the old “ Neapolitan," till 
about a year ago, when he tried the “ Maria Louise.” 'I his 
new variety he considers to surpass all others. It is equally 
ss fragrant as the former variety; the color a rich, deep, 
bluish violet, offer, with a red streak through the center of 
tho flower—for the cut flower trade U has no equal. Six 
flowers of this variety will go as fkr in the making up. o € a 


bouquet as fifteen of the Neapolitans. The runners of this 
variety flower abundautly, and should never be cut off, as 
they are in other varieties. In addition to tliio, there *e» Ilia 
u Czar,” but its color is too dark,and t'.io flower i* single: 
the “Neapolitan Alba,” a double white, but u poor flo.wrer; 
the “Kingof Violets,” double large, uud of a dccpb.ue; 
and the u Shoenberna,” a simple blue, but very profuse. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49* Every receipt m this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac¬ 
tical /mmshrjxT 

MEATS. 

Boast Mutton. —Mutton should bo hung some time before 
using. All animal food should bo hung up iu the open air 
until its fibres have lost some of the.r toughness, but be care¬ 
ful not to let It hang until it loses its natural sweCtuess; in 
tlmt state it is detrimental to hea'th. Tho time it should 
liang to be tender depend* on the heat aud hum dity of the 
Bir; if not loug enough, it i* hard and tough; if too long, it 
lose* its flavor. Caro must be taken to hang .t in the open 
ar aud dried night aud morning, to keep it .rom dump and 
mustiness. When tho weather Is very co.d, b. ing the meat 
required for dlnuer into the kitchen early iu tho morning. 
Cooked frozen meat is tough. Clean the outside hy luring 
off a tliiu slice. Iu summer, if you fear it* keeping, cither 
par roast or par-boil, which will keep it surely. Beef re¬ 
quire* a large, sound fire—mutton a brisk, slmrp one. On 
mutton put neither salt, pepper, or any kind of seasoning 
w hen first put to the fire; baste it well, aud dredge just be¬ 
fore it is done, as the beef. Serve hot. 

To Use Cold Pou’try. —Tills dish is made of the remains of 
poultry. A little butter is melted and mixed u ith flour, salt, 
pepper, herbs, and mushrooms, which have been scalded aud 
cut up small. When this begins to turn yellow, a mixturo 
of equal parts of white wine and giavy stock is poured in. 
A.tor it luu boiled for twenty minute*, the piece* ol any sort 
of roast poultry, having been nicely cut, are put Into the 
■nuce. It is left over the fire for a quarter of an hour, and 
served. Another. —Take poultry which liu* been dressed the 
day before, and cot it np. Put it into a stew-pan w tli thick¬ 
ened butter and flour. Add half a glass of stock. Let it 
simmer. Before serving, put In small pickles, cut In slices. 

Pie Made of Cold Roast Beef .—Cut about half a pound of 
cold uuder-done beef into small pieces; add itopper and salt 
to taste. Line a deep pie-dish with paste; put in a layer of 
meat Over this strew some flnely-iniuccd onion; dredge 
flour over it, then add another layer of meat, onion, aud 
flour, till the pie is full. Pour in a little water, aud on the 
top layer lay some lumps of butter. Cover the top with posto, 
leaving a bole in the center. Buko it, and sen e with oystor- 
SKuce; or, In the place of the onions, layers of oysters may 
be substituted. 

A Ragout of Cold Feel.—Either the loin or fillet will make 
an excellent ragout. Cut the veal into nice slice*; put a 
large piece of butter into a frying-pan, and as soon as it is 
hot, dredge each pieco well with flour, and fry it a nice 
brown; take it out and bare ready a nico gravy made from 
the “scrap jar;” put the gravy into the pun, dredge in 
some flour, stir It over the fire until it thickens, season it 
with a very little pepper and salt, and a wineglassful of 
tomato catsup; then cut thin slices of cold ham, and lay 
into the gimvy, and add your slices of veal. Serve hot. 

i 

. PJU8XBT8, 

Sponge-Pudding.—Ml x oneheaped tablespoonful of baking- 
powder with half a pound of flour and two ounces of finely- 
t chopped (net; add half a pound of molosoee; steam in a mould 
[ for six houis. This Is an extiwmely nice pudding. 
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lee Pedtling. —Put one quart of milk into a stew-pan with 
half a pound of white sugar and a stick of vanilla; leave it 
to boil ieu w uute*. M.x the yolks of ten eggs with a gill 
of cream; pour iu the milk, then put it back again into the 
etew-puu, an«l stir until it thickens, but do not let it boil; 
strain it into a basiu, and leave it to cool. Take twelve 
pounds of ico. pound it small, add six pounds of fine salt; 
mix together quick.y ; cover the bottom of a pail, place the 
ico t K,t in it, uud build it around with the ice and salt. This 
done, pour the cream luto the pot, put on the cover, and 
never cense turuiug until the cream becomes thick; move 
it .roiu tue sides occasionally with ihe ice-ecoop, to preveut 
it 0 et.ing into hard lumps. The mould to be used to set the 
pudding snoo.d bo put on ice to get quite cold. It is theu 
fined tviih tno cream to the level, aud three or four pieces 
of white 1 * 1 , 101 - , welted with cold water, are placed ou it be¬ 
fore you put ou the cover, which should fit very tight. The 
mould is toon buried in the same mixture of ice aud salt 
used for frov*x.ng tno cream in the first instance, aud is left 
until wanted, when It is dipped in cold water, turned out 
ou a napkin, and served. Dried fruit*, cut small, may be 
put m tno cream waeu the mould is being filled. 

H iked ltice-Pudding .—Put two tablespoonfuls of the best 
rice in a pie-dish ; wash it well; mix rather lens than two 
tablespoouiuis of ?ugur with it Pour on a piut of raw mlik, 
and ba.;e very siovv.y for two hours. A few shuvings of ; 
butter laid on the top of the milk, or a small quantity of ! 
fincly-nunced beef-suet will help to keep the milk from burn- j 
lug; but the oven should never bo hot enough for this, j 
Bice boiled in miik, sweetened, poured into a mould, aud j 
eateu cold with jam, is very good; and tapioca, after hav.ng j 
been soaked iu water for some time, may bo boiied in miik, 
whicn lias been llavored with lemon-peel, till penectiy ten¬ 
der, sweeteued, poured into a mould, and turned out a lieu 
cold. It should be made very stiffs if it is to retain its sbupe. 
This is very uou.Isliing, and much ulcer to many tastes than 
tapioca-pudding unulo with eggs. Always use good milk; 
never s..iimuod unlit, If you would have pudding nourishing 
and digestible. 

Crumb-Pudding. —Three egg-yolks, one ounce of sugar, one 
ouuco bruad-c. umbs, half a teaspooulul of cinnamon. Beat 
the egg-yolks, sugar, crumbs, and spice in a basin for five 
miuutes. Add the three egg-whites, beaten to a light snow, 
not too firm; bake in a buttered, siutllow tin, or dish, aud 
when quite cooied, turn iuto a flat dish, with the lower side 
upward, pour over it a glassful of wiue, boiled with a little 
sugur aud sp.ee, aud serve while hot. 

GAKK8. 

Common Plum Calx. —Take one pound and a half of flour, 
three ounces of butter, three ouuces of sugar, three ounces 
of currants, aud milk enough to form a dough. Add half a 
teacupful of homemade yeast with the milk ; set it to rise, 
and, when light, bake it in a moderate oven. 

Plain Cuke. —Mix into two pounds of flour half a pound of 
sugar, quarter of a pound of allspice, and a spoonful of 
ground ginger; warm a half pint of new milk, melt iu It one 
pound of fresh butter; add a quarter of a pint of new yeast; 
work these into the flour; add enough earn way'Weed; let the 
dough stand iu a warm place to rise; then bake It for an 
hour and s half. Observe that some kinds of flour require 
more liquid to wet than others, so an additional quautity of 
miik may be used if considered needful. 

Luncheon Culcc. —Take one pound raisins, quarter of a 
pouud of moist sugar, oue pound oi flour, quarter of a pound 
of butter, to be rubbed into the flour; quarter of a pound of 
candied peel, a teacupful of carbonate of Soda, dissolved in 
lialf a pint of new milk, lukewarm, and one egg. When 
these ingredients are well beaten up and mixed, pour them 
into the mould, and put it in the oven immediately. The 
raisins may be omitted if pre f erred. 


Scotch Short Grte.—Take half a pound of flour, half a pound 
of butter, to ounces of sugar, a little ground rice. Roll it out 
with the hand into a round Cake about half cm inch thick, 
prick It on the top. Bake in a slow oven, and when nearly 
ready to come out, spriukle it well with sugar. Comfits can 
be added. Or, take about half a pound of fresh butter, nab 
in by degrees as much flour as will make the mixture limp; 
add sugar, and a pinch of salt. Make the cake about the 
aise of a dinner-plate, and then cut it out into pour pieces. 

Oi ng erbre ad .—Mix two pounds and a half of flour with 
half a pound of butter, the rind of a lemon, grated, Ibor 
ounces of ground ginger; make this Into a paste, with one 
and a half pounds of molasses; bake on a tin pis to in small 
cakes. Or, Take a cupful of butter, melted, a cupful of 
cream, a cupful of molasses, a cupful of sugar, or half, if not 
Uked sweet, four eggs, well beaten, one teaspoonful of car¬ 
bonate of soda, nutmeg, candled lemon, and four or five cup¬ 
fuls of flour. 

DRINKS. 

•My**.—To a pint of wine allow one femon, a quarter of 
a pound of sugar, and grated nutmeg To taste. Put the 
wine iuto a jug, rub soma sugar on the lemon-rind until the 
yellow part is absorbed; squeese the Juice and strain U. 
Add the lemou-juice and nutmeg to the wine; pour in 
the buidng water, and oover the Jug until the beverage has 
cooled. 

Sherbet —Boll two pounds of sugar In a quart of water. 
Pare six oranges and two lemons very thin. Mix together 
the boiling syrup, the peel of the fruit, the juice, and five 
more pints of water. Clear It with a little white of egg; let 
It be until cold: strain it, and bottle it. 

Imperial Drink (for the eickroom.y —Ponr one quart of boil¬ 
ing water upon three-quarters of an ounce of cream of tartar, 
a few lemon and orange chips, and half an ounce of sugar- 
candy. Pour off the clear fluid when cold, and use for 
common drink when fever.sh. 

Older-Chip .—One quart of cider, a pint of Seltzer-water, a 
glass of brandy, one orange, sliced, a tmnch each of balm and 
barrage, and one ounce of sugar-candy. Place these ingre¬ 
dients in a covered vessel for an hour and a half; aud then 
decanter free from herbs, etc. 

Buepberrg Brandy.—Mix equal parts of mashed raspberries 
and brandy, and let them stand twenty-four hours; then 
press out the liquor. Sweeten, and add cinnamon and cloves, 
strain. 

KmtZLLANSOtTt TABU R SCRIPTS. 

Magoemmee of Cold Game, dc.—Remove the skin from the 
flesh of cold roasted chicken, turkey, rabbit, partridge or 
pheasant ; cut up the meat, ires from hone; pnt It into a 
bowl with salt, pepper, oil, chopped herbs, etc. Stir all 
together, and place it in a dish; put a circle of jelly round 
the edge; pour In a mayounalse sauce, aud decorate it with 
hard boiled eggs, slices of anchovy, pickled gherkins, capers, 
branches of tarragon, chervil, etc 

FriouneUce .—Theee make a delicious relish, and can be 
nearly prepaied the night before, drop a teacupful of cold 
veal, beef, lamb, < r mutton; s e ason with butter and salt, 
and one beaten egg. Soak a large plies of bread in boiflng 
milk, and mix with the meat aud egg. Make it into round 
cakes like sausages; fry them a deep brown in butter or 
pork-dripping. Make a gravy of butter and milk, and v 
little flour, and pour over them, or eat without. 

Bread O me l e t — Put about a cupfhl of bread crumbs into a 
nauoe-pao, with nearly aa modi mam, salt, pepper, and a 
very little natmeg. Let it aland until the bread has la- 
bibed all the cream; if any la left, either pour it off or add 
move bread. Thou break six eggs into It, and beat together 
Turn late n pan, wkh a little melted butter, and fry like 
omelet. 
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tmvory Omelet— Unit the yolks of six eggs till very light, , For day wear, the chatelafn dress, with plain, close-fitting 
and the whites till they are a stiff froth; add to the yolks j bodice, buttoned considerably below the vuist, U c miinginto 
one tablespooiiful oC chopped parsley, hair a tableepoonfnl of | vogue again. The skirt is entirely kilt-plaited from beneath 
thyme, pepper and salt to tasto; put in your pan four ounces ; this long boaqua. There is at the buck a pouf, and at the 
of butter, and a teaspoonful of finely minced onion; fry for \ side a wide sash to match the dress, either of watered or 
a few minutes; mix the whites aod yolks together, and pour j velvet ribbon. 

into the boiliug butter; keep the pan constantly shaken, and j Colored Flo wens applique on the material are much worn 
the mixture well stirred from the sides with a knife or fork j on summer dresses. These flowers look us though lace, em- 
till set; turnout and serve. Never fry an omelet on both \ broidery, and passementerie are all used in the'r composi- 
sides; the side that has touched the pan should be a delicate j tion, aod yet there are none of these things; but they are 
golden brown. To make this into a cheese omelet, omit the j very beautiful and costly. They are worn especially as 
herbs and onions, and when set, remove from the fire; dnst ; Pompadour wreaths oo tourquoise blue China crepe, 
grated Parmesan cheese thickly over the top, and brown with j Tunic peplums, with deep points at the sides, and very 
a mluniauder. Or the cheese may be mixed with the yolks, * clinging in front, will be-much worn with washing dresses, 


but this Is apt to mako the omelet less light. If well mad*) \ 
this melts iu the mouth. < 

Oyrter Ketchup.— Take one hundred large oysters, with i 
their liquor, one pound of anchovies, three pints of white j 
wine, and one lemon, with half the peel, cut very thin, and \ 
boil gently half an hour: then strain. Add a quarter of an ' 
ounce of doves, three-quarters of an ounce of mace, one j 
nutmeg, sliced; boil a quarter of an hour, add two ounces ; 
sbalots. When cold, bottlo it with the spices ami shalots. • 
Tie down tightly, or resin the corks. Th.s ketchup gives a ' 
delicious flavor to steaks or chops. ; 

Foil &tla(L —Cut up any cold veal finely, and to a pint' 
bowl full of m'nced veal out three heads of celery. Rub the 
yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, a tablespooiiful of dry mus- j 
tard, and a large spoonfril of olive oil together, then slowly j 
add four large spoonfuls of the best wine vinegar, and a j 
little Cayenue and salt; when well mixed, pour It over the i 
veal and celery, stir it together, and garnish the dish with j 
sprigs of hresli parsley, and celery fringed as directed. / 

Ham ToatL— Scrape or pound some cold ham, mix it with ; 
beaten egg, season with pepper, lay It npon buttered toa»t, ’ 
and place It in a hot oven for three or fbur m antes. Dried j 
salmon, smoked tongue, potted meats, or any other relishing j 
viands, answer equally well upon toast j 
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Fra i. —IIoube-Dreiis or Beiqht Geekn > ilk. —The skirt 
is cut w ith s Spanish flounce, with a baud of a darker sliade 
above. A deep basque, with revels, trimmed iu two poiuta. 
Pockets cot in points, with buttons on each, | 

Fro. u.—Darae roR a Detox, Manx or Write Silk.— The i 
skirt is cut with a tralu, and trimmed with a heavy ruch- , 
lag from the waist to the edge of the skirt in the front A 
long treble veil, reaching to the feet A row of buttons J 
down the frout of the skirt , 

Fio in.— Carriage-Derm or Lion Plum-Colored Silk. 
—The skirt is trimmed with two darker hands of velvet 
The over-skirt is open In front and looped up in the back, 
with a larger bow and ends of velvet Plain waist, with 
bretelles of velvet. 

Fio. iv.— Ball-Dress or Write Silk and Blur Velvet.— 
Fokmaise cut low in the neck, and square on the shoulders. 

Fio. v.— Carriage-Dress or Brown Velvet.— The Polo- \ 
noise is of velvet, square on the frost, scalloped ou the back. < 
The skirt is gray and brown, just clearing the ground. } 
Brown and blue bonnet ; 

General Remarks.—Skirts are worn Minch closer to the ' 
figure, and petticoats are ent so that thorn is not the least full- \ 
ness about the hlpa. Flounces are worn at the hack only with \ 
s pouf at the top, immediately below the waist In order l 
that the skirts may cling very closely to the figure In frout, J 
It Is usual now to border them with a fringe, or lead them. ' 
Tbs short dress, or costume, shows a portion of the boot in i 
front, but at the back Use skirt almost train*. 


aud made of white muslin; they are now in great demand. 
They look well in black and white China crepe, and in 
oriental silk; in fcet, in any soft clinging material. What 
are known as Restoration deuve* art struggling hard to be¬ 
come Gtshionable. They have a small lialloon at the top of 
the arm, and the rest of the sleevo fits closely to the wrist. 

I do not know if the attempt to i>opularixe this unbecoming 
style will succeed; It should bavo no encouragement, as It 
w ill most certainly lead the w*ay for the leg-of-mutton sleeve, 
which is equally friglitfril. For the short sleeves of low 
bodies there is, however, nothing prettier than crepe lisse 
si eves, with a crepe lisse fichu above. This light cloud¬ 
like veil oouoeals nothing, is inflnilely soft aud becoming 
to the skin. 

All dresses are worn baujfant at the back, and are arranged 
to look very flat and slender at the sides. The skirt is tied 
bock over the touruure, which should be long and narrow, 
and consist of twelve steel springs encased in muslin, and 
kept in place with elastic bands. This bustle should add 
nothing to the breadth of the hips, but is required to push 
the skirts for out backward, and Is long enough to support 
them lialf their length, making them flow out gracefully 
instead of foiling in below a projecting pouf at the waist 
as they have recently done. 

Waistcoats, which are more often silk than any other 
material, are now worn of the same color as the costume. 
Those of startltng colors, or contrasting with the dress, are 
beginning to be abandoned. With the exception of white 
1 iquo, or black or white ailk, wa stcoata are. as a rule, of the 
same color as the dress; or if they differ, it is simply in being 
either a lighter or a darker shade. 

8ilk Stock was are now almost invariably worn, because 
the popular boots are a compromise between boots and shoes, 
the front being opened and barred across, with kid strops 
fastening in the center with buttons; these straps cover the 
instep, and ars considerably higher than the ankla. Th 
boots art always of dsad, not glased kid. 


CHILDREN'S FA8TTI0NS. 

Fie. l—Derm for a Child or Three Tearr. —The under¬ 
skirt is of silk poplin; the over-skirt is velveteen, fastened 
at the waist with a ribbon-sash. Toque hat, w.th feather. 

Fio. il—Derm for a Girl or Six Years.—T he skirt la 
scalloped on the edge. Over-skirt is finished in the same 
way, buttoned to the waist. 

Fio. hi.—Dress for a Girl ofTwelve Tea ns.—The skirt 
has a full flounce on the edge. Polonaise belted Iu at waist 
with a mantle consisting of three capes. 

Fio. iv.—Derm for a Girl or Eight Tears.—T he skirt 
has two flounces all the way around the edge of the skirt 
headed by two rows of velvet; two flounces with two rows 
of velvet above that. Over skirt, In front, edgad with a 
ruffle, and trimmed with two rows of velvet. Loose sleeves. 

Fio. v.—K* icMXAaocKuu Burr rou a Dot of Ten Tsara— 
Double-breasted. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A NEW PERFUME 

FOR THE 

Handkerchief. 
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». Aixbx u iaxj ^ — 

' madeby ^ 
' Colgate & Company, ^ 


A DELICATE SOAP 


POE THE 


TOILET. 


NEW YORK. 


K IDDER’S TONIC POWDER 

in* proved itnelf the Leet remedy for IlMi.ol. n 
1 .'«h of Appetite, Languor. YNeakue*a at tLe 
blumach, Aii'l General I el»ilitv. 

__STOW ELL A CO., Charlestown, Maas. 

A H A V f "xuled. Buxine** entirely 

<p .%)0 A J//I I I new. G. G. Shaw, Biddeiord, Mo. 

TtiaJ ' otl ns ^ ^** 1 wo ca:i ®C.I l’i~* t 
Cl.iao i octave Pianos for $290 ? 
S:VT -VVc answer— It Coats lew thin 
i«> make any $Q0O I Ia jo 
l^rirf^ifVTTB 60 ' 11 th . , £ U £“ A &e n t«, oil of wn^m 
I nKL 1 RZ? 111 * 0 lo °Per ct. pruiit. Wo 
I 1 V; |A §T novoTio Agents. bnt ship direct ti* 
Jf . A- o j V nt Factory price, and war- 

ranto lcMtu. Send for <liustra’c<| circu.ar, in which wo 
refer to over 500 Hunker*, Moreiiam*, f c. (Mime of 
whom you may know), using our Pianos, in <.4 Statca aud 
territories. I I . r. Plan o Co ., 810 Broadway, N.Y* 

Madame Toy's Corset Skirt Supporter 

t For Health, Comfort, and Style, 

Is acknowledged THE BEST ARTI¬ 
CLE oi the kind evermndo. Numer¬ 
ous Testimonia's in its favor are being 
received from all parts of the United 

LADY A GENTS WA NTED. 
HARMON. BALDWIN A FOY, 
Sous Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Crmn. 
Arnomi A Banning. New York. 

D. B. Fisk A Co., Chicago, Agents. 
_ I>. B. S aunders A Co., Boston. 

LADIES. I'M-IANE READ THIS! 

A splendid colored engraving, size 13 x 18 inches, snita- 
Me for training, entitled ~.M Ro*e* and Buds,” will he 
sent, postpaid, to any address, for only 25 cents. Money 
retunded to uuy ouo not perfectly mtti«fted. Address 
_JL 0. NEWTON, Troy. N. n. 

LOOK HERE, LADIES! 

$1.12 FOR 50 CENTS. 

TITE LATHES’ CASKET is a beautiful and artistic box 

n "*«*. u ? "FIhmuiuh e when closed, of a gilt-edge book or 1 
nIfn ra J t p l, ' M,,< ’ gl ." l, r (L E" ch >**ket contains 4 papers < 
(iOO) of Rogers’s Duplex, Drilled-Eyed, Elastic SteelTvic- < 
toria Needles, (sharps,) Nos. 6 to 10, retail price, 32 eta: 1 l 
*>*•“» R'dton-Ilole Cutter, with iilverine case, price 25 . 

cts ; 12 nice Golden Pens, price 20 eta.; 1 Silver-plated Pen j 
Holder, extension ca-e, price 20 cts.; price of Casket, alone, t 
16 eta. Real net value of all, $112; but any one who sends ^ 
60 eta. will receive the whole by mail, postpaid. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Send 3 cts. fur terms, or 60 cts. for 
sample Casket. Addre ss H. 0. NF.WTON, Troy, N. H. 

5*®*®*“ 8'* 88 f'dy ony distance. 8ati*firtfon gimratiteed. 

.i ces i ow hj £ nndred or tliuu^and. A lull assortment of ■ 
olher Tiw, Sbrnlw. Plunu. &<■. Illu.|r»».d Cmlofm. 

tm to >|>|>liranu. E. O. HANFORD, Colnmbiu - 
Nursery, Columbus, 0. 

TO THE_LADIE8! ■ 

BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 1 

will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoe* that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Travel ng Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to carry - 
them, look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut 
when wet. Softens the leather. 

i wi i 1 he wi,ho,,t 11 after one trial! Beware of 

lmitatioua aud counterfeits. P.. r sale every where. 

**• BROWN A £o. f Boston. ^ 


$25 A DAY! 


TQ ^ 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 

OVER 150,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITII tni 


It Costs Less and Wears Longer than the Best While Lead, 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 

w. p. Dockr*y, E«q. f Jacksonville, Fla., writes: “The 
Aver.Jl ( heinicul Paint which I put on my h‘ut«e three 
years s nee, looks belter to-day than h uses which have only 
beeu pa.ntcd one year with lead and t+1." 

^ m : 8* Durhon, K«q., of Dar en Centre N. Y., writes: 

Tito pH nt you s«-nt me iwo years ago, remains as bright 
and hamUon e a« when fir-t applied, and. in my op in : on, its 
untabiitly ami present appeumuce fully jiiai.fhs all you 
claim for it.” 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country. wJih hum pin • ard of colors, fur¬ 
nished free by dealers generally, aud by the 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 

32 Burling Slip, New York; or, 1S2 Supe¬ 
rior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 




A HAND PRESS, made of all metal, elegantly 
silver-plated, Case of Type, bottle of liuhlible Ink, 

and Inking Pad, all inclosed in a neat box, with full direc¬ 
tions, aud sent, postpaid, to any part of the U. 8.. on recelp' 
of $1-50. With this Press 600 Cards can be printed per 
hour. Envetapes and Labels printed, or clothing Ibr a 
whole filmily neatly and indelibly marked. It sells at sight. 
Agents wauled. A large Commission allowed. Send 3 cents 
for terms or $L5Q Ibr Sample Preas. U. 0. NEWTON, 
Troy, N. IL * 

♦ KIa ♦®Ar«vd*yt Apsntswsntadl All classes of W 0 t%fi»*r«o> 
IV v pW,orettbor bax, younjorolJ, n&kainaro mime 7 U 

Work for ii In Ulr spare mo me ale or c!l t!;o time thr.natanviltac 
alas. Particulars Com. a .Mr—.o. BUi^oa A Qu, Portland, Mains* 

'g S75 to S250 per month, ";,7:X’ 

Introduce Uie GENUINE IMPROVED 
£3 COMMON hEN^B FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
J3 This machine will ttltth. hem, fell, tuck, quilt, coni, 
nind, braid and embroider in a most superior mao- 
nar* Price only $16. Fully Dcensed and warranted 
fu P A .s'.®*™- Wo will pay $l ,000 for any machine 
I that will sew a itmnger, more beautiful, or more 
1 alaitlo seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock 

CO Stitch.” Every second stitch eanJbe cut, and etillths 
-tJ doth cannot be pulled apart without tearing It, We 
H W Agents from $76 to $260 per month, and expenses, 

8 or a conifnfftftfon from which twice that amount 
Jean be made. Addrees 8EC0MB A CO- Botion, 
<fl #<***'! PUlMbwrgh, J\US ChtCOffO, HLf OT SL 
Lou u, Mo, 
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HOW ABBIX WAS CAUGHT. 
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LITTLE WILLIE'S NURSE. 

BT MRS. J. B. M'CORAUOHY. 


I think many of the babies in Mrs. Lee's 
circle of acquaintance would have risen up to 
call her blessed, if they had realised the debt of 
gratitude they owed h«r. Her own children had 
grown up mainly under her own eyes. A nurse 
was only an assistant, rtrit a manager-in-chief; 
and whenever she could, impress her old-fash¬ 
ioned views on another young mother, she did 
not fail to do it. 

44 Louise,*’ she said, one day, to k yoUng 
friend. “ I do not feel satisfied with your Willie’s 
nurse. I do not see how you can trust him so 
entirely to her care.” 

“Oh, Belle is very faithful and affectionate 
with him. Marian," said the young mother. 

44 She is always caressing him." 

’ 44 But did you never observe that he never 
caresses her. He rather shrinks away when 
she reaches for him." 

44 Would you have him love his nurse better 
than his mother?" asked Mrs. Morton. 

44 Yes, if he has more care from her. It is 
only natural that he shoiftd do so, if her care 
is what it should be when out of your presence." 

Louise would not admit that thing. She 
thought a baby’s instincts should teach it to 
love its mother best. 

Marian smiled at her inexperience, but ffent on. 

44 Another fashion the child has, is that of j 
starting suddenly when she moves her hand : 
quickly, as if expecting a blow. Depend upon it, j 
she is not as kind as she should be. Her eye, too,: 
intimidates him. I have seen him cowed by it 
several times. It is not a wholesome: sprt -of l 
discipline, that such an inexperienoed girl ex¬ 
ercises. 

Still Louise would not be convinced, and her 
friend proceeded to relate atrwelneident, which 
occurred within her own personal knowledge. 

44 My friend, Mrs. G-*, had an only child, 

that was almost idolised by herself and husband. 
8h* was boarding in a pleasant family, and em- 

Vol. LXIV.—17 


ployed a young nurse, in whom she had the 
most implicit confidence. It wa? part of the 
girl's duty to give the child a daily bath. One day 
the chamber-maid heard the little one sobbing in 
a very peculiar way, and looked in at the glass 
above the door. There was the nurse holding the 
little one under water until nearly strangled, then 
taking it out and stopping its cries with blows, 
gagging it, and seeming to take a fiendish delight 
in torturing the little writhing body, and watch¬ 
ing with malicious pleasure the quivering little 
lips. If dared .not cry aloud—she had taught it 
better than that. The chamber-maid compelled 
tier to open the door, when instantly her manner 
was so changed that the maid could scarcely be¬ 
lieve. her own senses. However, she watched 
again, and saw the same thing repeated. The lad y 
of the house was called, who also witnessed this 
treatment of the babe. The mother was then in¬ 
formed on her return from a ride, but there sat 
her beautiful boy on the grass, fresh and lovely 
ns ever, and she could not believe the story. 

4 She had known the rrirl for years ; she would 
as soon trust her as herself.' 4 Seeing is believ¬ 
ing.’ So she was detained at home next morn¬ 
ing, and induced to observe the bathing pro¬ 
cess as the others had done. One glance was 
enough. She burst into' the presence of 4 that 
wretch,* as she termed her, and snatched her 
suffering darling to her bosom, in an agony of 
remorse. The girl was discharged. But think 
of the eighteen months of torture the little one 
must have endured at her hands. No wonder 
his beautiful face was never known to smile." 

Louise’s tears and indignatio^ got the better 
of her voice: bat she sent out quickly to have 
her own baby brought to her. 44 Yet, Marian, I 
trust this is an exceptional ease." 

44 1 hope so, too, my dear. But you cannot be 
sure that it is. No one could be more entirely 
satisfied with a girl's excellent care than Mrs. 
G— was. At the best, inexperienoed girls 
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have not the judgment needftil to take care of on her lap, and there, on its marble surface, were 
an infant. A little carelessness and a child the prints of the wretched girl’s whole hand, 
receives, an injury, thjit, is ,life-long. I knew a wlvBipjdie had recently struck him. Various 
beautiful fettle feilfw ^ho was yuflerlng frein a . ^scupre4 iHn^ke, taming from blue to yellow, 
large boil bn fhb sifte'br his'head. A nurse let Showed" where she had often been iu the habit 
him fall heavily, exactly on that spot. Two of pinching him. 

physicians spent the whole night trying, with 44 Ask Mrs. Lee to come up,” said the mother, 
powerful opiates, to deodoa the pain; and it was fa a husky voice, not daring to trust herself 
not.until toward moroiug that his fearfulelwieks te Speak, ms shs gathered her baby lo her 
were quieted. His brain was injured for life, bosom, and rocked him in an agony of self-re- 
and he became a half imbecile.” jyofiob, 

44 Why don’t that girl hurry down with Wll- “ See this, Marian/* she said, after the girl 
lie?” asked Louise, impatiently. “Tin going had been directed to go to her own room, "and 
for him,” and she threw down the beautiful eay whether I can ever forgive myself,” aud she 
Afghan she was crocheting for his dainty carriage, burst iptp a hood pf hysterical tsars. 

44 Do, dear, aud see that .she is taking proper It look snips ski|l to sooths both mother and 
care of him.” child * but Marian w*s equal to it. The now 

The slippered feet stepped lightly to the nur- happy baby was old enough to comprehend that 
aery, And dbo found the door locked. something in its favor had happened, and soon 

*• Open the door this instant/’ she demanded, forgot its sorrows in -the abutfdgnt, aipusemcnt 
in a voice not to be disobeyed. provided for ijU 

There was delay and evident confusion, ming- 44 W.hat shjUl I do with Belle?”. W«tS the query, 
led with Willie's cries J an d the girl was suffused 44 You talk to her, Marian. 1 cannot trust wy- 
with crimson when her mistress entered. The .self tp <^o it.” 

little grieviag mouth of thp baby tried ip utter M Poor girl 1 she is to be pitied,” said Marian, 

the word, 44 mamma,’’ as he Biretcked his arms musingly. 

toward her. In an instant he was hugged to her 44 Pity her, indeed 1 You should rather Pdy 
bosom, and sitting down, the mother demanded i^y dear, inpocent baby!” 

uu explanation of the scene. 44 1 do ; but 1 pity her the mo*L» Wb*M >0 she 

She could gather little from the girl’s con- to do? You cannot recommend her ; ojal w**h- 
fused statements, further than that 44 Willie was out it she can get no other sjiuatmrv She pught 
awful cross.” A story-book lay pn the floor; the never to have the charge of ehildpen ; yet she 
child bod still his wrapper on, pnd lh« mother do- might get a living at something else/’ 
termined for once to bathe and dress him herself. 44 She is a very neat chamber-tpapl.” 

The girl seemed much alarmed at the proposal, 14 Very well, we can recommend her for that; 

and begged to be allowed to do it herself. The but h&re per dietinotjy.lo uptty^tofd that if you 
lady 44 would spoil her beautiful wrapper. She ever know of her tt^ng p plaqj gp child’s uutM 
was used to dressing him, and would do it di- again, you.will expose her,” 
rectly.” 44 Be very careful,dew Louise, in choosing your 

44 Bring me the bath and Willie’s clothes,” negt purqp, end do not expect a giddy girl to have 
said the mother* sharply. more patience with your babatban th« mother who 

They were brought with great reluctance, and bpre it. Keep the Uule one mostly under your 
many delays. own eye, in its waking Uoi^o, and you w^ll. .not 

The little disrobed frrm lay in a fleecy blanket fail ofyrpur reward/* utJli , x 

--— '■^• < ^ vy V v r T , r ;, 0 J 

.t 

MY IDEAL. 

>r MBS. SABA W OLVIBTON. 


WratI portvMmr twaatMfctMy wondt 

Oh, not *»r the a«altb of a kins I 

Tor into my Ufq, though urveiyo poof, 
T»1U richaa uncountable bring. 

It exalteth the cot to n palace prqud. 

And crowns every duty there; 


And toeilri toto bemty the bamm e st read 

That wtodt thmagu uunhUfhiae earn. 
Whati yart With my heautilhi, beaottftil gff|« 
Thfough the Wfri4 liken VWtoadMe? 

Let the echo cpme ImU from 
1 answer, a huudrvd t.mee, No! 
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MRS. GUANDELL’f DAUQIllER. 


BT FRANK L£B BENEDICT. 


Constant Mathew had been a couple of weeks 

down at M-, a cerium quiet little watering- 

place, which, a few years since, was a rather 
favorite resort with a nice class of New York¬ 
ers. He had been there two weeks, and, during 
the whole period, Minnie Pales had paid him 
devoted attention, as she always did whenever 
she got within liis reach. 

Perhaps you will not like the expression, but 
J could use no other, that would be so near tho 
trpih. She had been in the habit of paying hint 
attention for several years past, and though the 
offer of marriage (she was obliged to leave that 
to him) never came, she was always buoyed up 
by the hope that it would. , This meeting at 

M.-was the first time she had seen him itt 

six months. He had been absent in foreign 
lands, ostensibly on business fur the great bank* 
ing-houso, in which his old father had left him 
so Urge a share. 

He got his Christian name, and a certain in¬ 
dolent phlegm which characterised him, from a 
Dutch mother, and, indeed, a goodly portion of 
the fortune came from her too. He was horribly 
rich, and so accustomed to receiving attention 
from young women, that lie had never troubled 
himself to fall in love with anybody. He knew 
he ought to do it, and to marry likewise, for a 
few more years would bring him to thirty. But, 
not unnaturally, he hated the idea of being taken 
for his money: and the fancy hqd got firmly 
fixed in his mind, that it was the money the 
young women were after, when they lavished 
their sweet smiles and pretty coquetries upon 
him. 

Minnie Fnlcs bored him a little, but he was 
accustomed to it now, and her devotion rather 
helped to keep other pursuers off, for she and 
her sister, between them, usually made any darq- 
sel sutler who showed signs of a desire to snatch 
from their hands what Minuie considered her 
lawful prey. 

They qlways kept track of 1 |Ib proceedings, 
and when he landed in »w York this summer, 
they hurried up to town, and,waylaid him before 
lie ha<l been twenty-four li.oiirs on shore. They 

insisted upon his going down to M-, and he 

went because there was no goqd reason to refuse! 
He must go somewhere, he said to himself. They 
produced him there in triumph, and he stayed 


eo willingly, that Minnfe believed this time she 
should succeed iu her fell design, and took upon 
herself such airs of proprietorship, that strangers 
were apt to suppose them engaged, and neither 
Minnie or Mr*. Lane ever contradicted the re¬ 
port. .1 think Constant himself was Hither in¬ 
clined to believe she would end by marrying 
him. He was too lazy to take measures to escape. 
He was used to Minnie and her ways. She 
r.mused him, and that was a good deal, as he had 
an idea that women in general were not amusing 
in the married state. He never made Tove to 
her, or thought of doing so, but he accepted Iter 
society, and he had a sentimental face, and a 
serious way of talking trifles, which led lookers- 
on to suppose him saying more earnest things. 
He had known Mrs. Lane apd Minnie for ages; 
he could always smoke in their parlor; they 
knew how to keep him from feeling bored, 
r.nd, during that whole fortnight, there wns no¬ 
body to interfere with their appropriation of 
him. 

At the end of this time down came old Mrs. 
Guande\l, and her unmarried daughter, a young 
lady whom Constant had never seen, ns her wise 
mother had. kept her in complete seclusion, until 
this, her eighteenth summer. He knew the old 
lady well enough, and that crafty bird had com# 
thither, with a distinct plan in her brain, though 
she appeared looking as innocent as a dove, 
fche had gone through life looking innocent, 
though at one period of her caieer there had 
been such dark stories about her, that nothing 
except the position of her husband's family kept 
her up. Her husband's death had left her rather 
cramped in means. Her eldest daughter had 
married a foreigner, several years previous, and 
some trouble between them, which wns duly 
reported in America, had revived nil the old 
scandals in regard to the mother, and caused 
much repetition of the proverb, 41 like parent, 
like child." 

But at M-.she appeared, and everybody 

was civil to her, on account of the Gunndcll 
name: and as she was oue of the most agreeable 
women in world, (as \ fear she was the 
wickiaieat) they were amply repaid. 

It was not until the second evening of her 
arrival. Hint she brought Caroline into public 
view, though she had been talking a good deal 
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about her in her innocent fashion, and had nl- 
lowed one or two people to have a peep at her— 
people whom she knew would rave over f^r 
pretty face, and excite a Certain interest in the 
i.inds of the rest. 

“ Isn’t your daughter coming down ? There’s 
a dance to-night,” ever ao many men had said 
to her this second day. 

“Oh, perhaps ; I dont know,** was her answer. 
“ You see she’s not out yet; won’t be till winter ; 
I just wanted her to discover what society was 
like; she’s a savage hermitess as yet.” 

But late in the evening, when everybody was 
tired and warm with dancing, and Constant May- 
hew, silting beside Minnie Fnles, between the 
pauses of n waltz, was wondering why the tip of 
Minuie’s nose always would get red, Mrs. Guan- 
dell entered the ball-room. On her arm leaned 
a young girl, very simply dressed in white, with 
no ornnmeuts but a few rose-buds in her hair, 
lo«king so very young and fresh, that if she had 
been less pretty than she was, she would have 
created asensation among that troop of bedizzened 
females, of whom Minnie Fales was about, the 
youngest, and even poor Minnie was twenty- 
four. 

Minnie saw the entrance, and recognized nn 
enemy. She began talking more eagerly to Con¬ 
stant, and leaned forward in the hope that her 
wreath and voluminous head-gear would shut 
out the new arrival from him. But Constant 
caught the sheen of the white robe, heard the 
murmurs right and left, and put up his eye-glass 
to aid his miserably-short sight, and raised his 
head resolutely to look straight over Minnie at 
the new comer. Just then the music struck out 
afresh, and a wretch—she called him so in her 
thoughts—came with a determination to claim 
Minnie for the dance. She had no mind to let 
Constant escape, but that cruel creature sup¬ 
ported the wretch in his plea. 

“Oh. you did promise. Miss Minnie,** said 
he; “ifyou don’t go, Johnstone will any it is 
my fault, and be for shooting me before break¬ 
fast.” 

So Minnie had to take Johnstone’s arm, and 
be led off, and saw Constant saunter, in his lazy 
way, down the room to where Mrs. Guandell 
and her daughter were seated. But, by the time 
he reached them, the young lady was surrounded 
two or three deep, and he could only talk to the 
mother, while waiting for an opportunity to be 
presented to the daughter, and Mrs. Guandell 
was too much occupied with elderly friends, to 
pay him much attention. Actually, he waited 
there ten minutes, without getting nearer; he for 
whom, in general, young women and their mam¬ 


mas made a straight road by some mentis. And, 
after all, he was not introduced. The men were 
pleading for a dance, and ready to assault th# 
old lady, because Miss Caroline refused, and 
glanced at her mother, as if it hud been for* 
bidden. 

“I can’t have her tiring herself,” sail the 
General. “ She’s here for sea air, and society. 
Besides, she never waltzed in her life, except 
with her schoolmates.” 

But she was allowed to walk through a qua¬ 
drille with one of the elderly men, and Constant 
bad only the poor comfort of watching how 
graceful she looked; and he fancied that the 
Ccnernl’s eyes twinkled with malicious enjoy¬ 
ment. ITowcver, he kept his stand resolute 1 /; 
then somebody began to talk to him, and he could 
not get free. When he could look again, Mrs. 
Guandell had left her seat; tho quadrille was 
over; alie and her daughter were at the other 
end of the room, and down upon him loomed 
Minnie Fales, and took him prisoner at once. 

“ I believe the next dance is yours,” said she, 
sweetly, and he thought her sweetness affectation, 
nnd he wondered again why the tip of her nose 
should get red at inconvenient seasons. But he 
had to dance with her—nnd he hated dancing. 
Then he had to take her into therefresliment-room, 
nnd get her nn ice, and she was an age devouring 
it; and by the time they reached the ball-room 
again, he saw Mrs. Guandell just passing out 
into the corridor with her daughter on her arm. 

However, the next morning he encountered 
Mrs. Guandell and the young lady on the ver- 
nnda, and Minnie Fales was not near; and Caro¬ 
line looked even prettier than ever in her sim¬ 
ple dress, with her shiny-brown hair gathered 
in a knot of curls at the back of her shapely 
head. 

She did not talk much, but what she said was 
easy and natural; and the old lady made herself 
fascinating, insomuch that Constant rather won¬ 
dered at his former prejudice against her. 

That was the beginning of a very pleasant 
month to everybody except Minnie Fales. She 
fought a gallant battle, but she was really no 
match for the General, and found herself routed 
at every point. She paraded her intimacy with 
Constant more than ever, and she and her sis¬ 
ter kept the old scandals in regard to Mrs. Guan¬ 
dell fresh in everybody's mind, though it did not 
hinder them from being cordial with her. 

At first Constant Mayhew was somewhat trou¬ 
bled by his monomania that there was an attempt 
to “catch” him; but sorely as he suspected the 
mother, he could not resist the conviction that 
Caroline had no part in any such plan. Ue was 
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allowed to make himself agreeable to her; bat 
the young lady had little freedom; and Mrs. 
Guaudell made it plainly evident that she would 
permit no flirtations in any quarter* 

•“ She’s a ohild yet,” she sometimes said to 
friends, who would repeat it. “She’s not out. 
I don’t mean to have her head turned' by non¬ 
sense. I want her to have a pleasant season 
next winter.” 

The numberless ways in which that worthy 
woman tormented Minnie Falee and her sister, 
and quietly revenged herself ibr their spiteful 
remarks, would require a.votume to relate; and 
all the while she would bsoverpoweringly friendly 
with them, and cause them to gnash their teeth 
in private. But I thitok the neatest performance 
was the yachting trip. She happened to know 
that poor Minnie was a wretched sailbr, and she 
managed to induce Constant to have his yacht 
brought down, and a party organized for a day’s 
cruise Be left behind Minnie would not—she 
would die sooner than expose Constant, all these 
hours, to the wiles of the General and Caroline. 
So she dressed herself in a becoming costume, 
filled her pocket with preventives against nausea, 
and wont on board with such courage as she 
could find. 

For awhile she managed to keep Omstant 
beside her, and Caroline did not seem to notice 
his absence from her group of adorers. But the 
boat danced more and more, and when at last 
Mrs. Guaadell and a party ealled for sandwiches, 
and wino and water, and ate and drartk just 
under her nose, Minnie knew that her hour hod 
come. 

“ Dear me. Miss Minnie,” called the heartless 
General, “ how pale you look. Never mind 1 
The sea air will revive you presently. ?? 

And Minnie could not even answer. Could 
only set her teeth hard, while sea and sky swam 
together, and her head buzzed, and she frit her¬ 
self grow greener and yellower each instant. 

“ I'm afraid you ore not well,” said Constant; 
and she saw by*his face that he knew the truth 
and was disgusted, as people who db not suffer 
always aro at the sight of any unfortunate, whose 
head and stomach will not endure the taprices 
of oceAn. 

Another five minutes, and she was obliged to 
take refuge in the little cabin; and.there she by 
on a sofa, limp and dying, as she thought, dur- 
ingthe long afternoon, while her forgetful friends 
were enjoying themselves on deck, and Caroline 
Guandell was putting the crowning stroke to her 
fascinations by singing a sea song, in a delicious 
soprano voice, whose echoes rang down into the 
stuffy retreat where Minnie lay weeping dolor¬ 


ously, and caused her to wish that instant de¬ 
struction might overtake herself and every soul 
on board; 


This was just at the end of the month, and 
Mrs. Guandell perceived that Constant M&yhew 
had reached a state of mind; where some wise 
stroke of policy might bring about the result, 
which had been her object in this visit to 


There was a hop, that night, and Minnie 
Fales was really too ill to appear; and her sister 
was forced to stay up stairs and take ttore of 
her, and the evening was anything but agree¬ 
able to cither. 

To-night, Constant was more attentive thin 
ever to Caroline, and was half aware himself 
that he had glided into an unusual state of feel¬ 
ing, though he did not take the trouble to think 
much ubeut.it. 

And while people were at. supper, Mrs. Guan¬ 
dell quietly took her daughter out on the veranda, 
and repeated, as if it had just come to her ears, 
some remark that Constant had made about her- 
self. It had originally been of slight conse¬ 
quence, but it became of a good deal in Mrs. 
Guandell’s way of telling it; and Caroline was 
divided between anger and pain. 

“ You mustn't cry,” said the General. “ Walk 
up and down a little, while I go and.get a cup 
of tea. Pm dead with fatigue.” 

Constant came to her in the supper-room to 
know where Caroline was, but got slight infor¬ 
mation, though she managed soon to whisper to 
an old tabby-friend, loud enough for him to 
hear, 


“ She is out on the veranda. She would not 
eomein here, it is so dreadfully hot.” 

Away went Constant on the instant, and found 
Caroline sitting in the moonlight, looking as 
pretty as anything human well could. 

“ What can I bring you?” he asked. 

She had been so busy thinking, that she had 
not heard his approach. She turned quickly 
and having his eye-glass on, he could see that 
she regarded him with strong displeasure. 

“ Nothing,” she replied, coldly, and rose to 
enter the heuse. 

“ Don't let me drive you away,” he said. 

“ You are very good,” she replied, in the same 
frigid tone. 

He looked at her in surprise. It was a phase 
of treatment to which he was not accustomed 
from her sex. 

“ I shculd almost think I had offended you, 
Miss Guandell,” he said, laughing; “only my 
conscience acquits me of the possibility, and we 
were good friends half an hour ago.” 
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14 Yes, and I thought you, very nice, and I 
liked you. very much,” she answered,. quickly, 
with an impulsiveness he had never seen her 

»kow„ 

44 May I ask what I can have possibly done to 
change your feelings?” he inquired, rat her. coldly, 
ready at once to suspect some design on his 
peace., 

She struggled a little to keep her tears back, 
and her voice trembled, but she w eut on courage¬ 
ously, 

44 If you had such a bad opinion of niamma 
and her family, X wonder, that you have, been so 
polite to us os you have beeu ! 1 think it very 

deceitful and very wicked, and \ will never for¬ 
give you ! I wouldn't Jiay e cared, if it had been 
shout me; but I love my mother, and she is 
good, and 1 think it a shame for any man 
to have used such language as, you did. If 
pppa were a ^ ve y° u would not have dared to 
doit!” , 

He stood utterly confounded by her vehement 
passion. But before be could dud a word, voioes 
and steps sounded within. She hurried down 
the veranda, and disappeared in the corri¬ 
dor. By the time he reached it she bad van¬ 
ished. 

Constant spent a rather sleepless night, divided 
between very contradictory feeling?. 

It was late when he left bis room tbs.pext 
morning, and he bad rather decided that it be¬ 
hooved him to be watchful aud wary,, , Xu bis 
Utter surprise, the first news that reached him 
was that Caroline Gu&ndell had* left M—by 
the early train. A telegram had been received 
from the aunt, with whom she usually lived, and 
she had gone off uuder the care of the ancient 
femme de ckambre. 

It was a dull morning to Constant. Min¬ 
nie Fates met him, and tried to be interest¬ 
ing, in spite of the headache which still clung 
to her; but she was absolutely odious in his 
eyes. 

It was late in the day before he oouldget 
speech with Mrs. Guandell. She treated him 
jpst as usual, and absolutely burst out laughing, 
when he referred to the incident of the previous 
night, 

44 My dear friend,’* said she, 44 don’t stammer 
and try for excuses. Everybody abuses every* 
body, Why should I expect to escape? Caroline 
is young aud foolish, and takes things au terieux, 
Some idiot told her what you had said, and it 
seems she treated you to a fine lecture. She told 
me of it.” 

44 1 beg you to believe, Mrs. Guandell,” be an¬ 
swered, “ that siuce I have really known you, 


ao word has passed my lips that could offend- 
I like you very much, and 1 have the highest 
admiration for your daughter.” 

44 Then that's all right. I’ll let Carry know 
what you esy. Don’t think about it again. She 
is only % child.” 

44 And’she has gone?” 

” 01k yes l , Her aunt was not well, and she 
regards Catry os her properly. To tell you & 
secret, she means her to tuurry Tom—that’s my 
sUter’s.afep-spn, when.he comes hack from South 
America; and L fancy she did not like the re¬ 
ports she got of Carry!s gnyety.” 

44 Oh 1” suU Constant, and lelt that he looked 
silly.,; 

44 Now, Carry,” .Mm. Guandell went on easily, 
44 knows nothing about thip, and likes Torn as a 
cousin. |t was hotter she should go. 1 

couldn't UsYS her head turned among you young 
irresistible*. ., You will all flirt, even you engaged 
cues.”, , 

I don’t perceive the application of the pro¬ 
noun,” said he. 

44 And, to he frank,” She went on, as if shehad 
not hcafd, 44 1 do not think you have behaved 
quite well of late. I mean an far as Miss Fairs 
is concerned. She has every reason to be 
offended styour neglect; but she ought to have 
taken you to task, instead of siiackiug my 
daughter and pie.” 

lie looked red, and furiously angry. 

44 May X ask where you gained that preposter¬ 
ous idea, in regard to my engogeiueut ?” he in¬ 
quired, stiffly. 

44 From current rumor. I believed it when I 
came here/ That made me willing to let Carry 
be friendly with you. I knew Tom's interests 
would run no risk*” 

Tom was a hopeless invalid, as old as his step¬ 
mother, and had lost his money; but Constant 
did not kqow that. 

“ Permit mo, distinctly, to contradict the re¬ 
port,” he said, spurred on by that allusion U 
Tom, 

«< Of course,.I am bound to believe ynn,” she 
answered. 44 But yon haven’t behaved well all 
the same. You have offered, or received ntten* 
tions. I don’t like such oonduct. To be honest 
—I’m glad to like when 1 can—l nra a little dis¬ 
pleased with.you. But never mind ! I shall not 
be here long, and by next winter Carry, and 
Tom, and I may probably be comfortable in 
Brnxil.” 

44 Miss Fales fs an aid friend-” 

44 Yes I yes! she’s a nice girl, in spite of her 
bad tongue, and no heart to speak of. The best 
thing you can do is to marry her 1 At all events, 
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I couldu’t leave roy daughter hete lo became Ike 
target for her aud her sister t* shoot au” 

fie went straight qvo* ike praoipioe Were he 
knew it. 

44 I consider Mite FeWe ae a friend,” <be anid. 

44 There has beeu only one yeneg lady here lo 
whom I thought of paying otteslibn, end: that 
was your daughter/’ 

“ Then 1 am very gW4 eke U gone,*' implied 
the General. “ I don’t want her to have auou* 
tions! They mean nothing, am), comprnmiae a 
girl hopelessly. Lqok at poor Minnie. The!*, 
we’ll uot qqurrel. I can’t Stop.any WigCr.” 

Off she went, aod loft Gonatant with only one 
clear idea in his mind,.. fie must and would see 
Caroline, and make his peace« and, besides, it 
seemed an awful thing to sacrifice her to that 
Tom, just from family interest. 1 

In a couple of days, he went op in New York, 
on the pica of bushiess, and wan gone f*»r somo 
time. lie had journeyed into Connecticut, aud 
roved about the house where Caroliue was se¬ 
cluded. but had not spcppedod Sn seeing, her. 
He had written a penitent, nether tender letter,, 
but it had remained unanswered. 

When be arrived at M—r-, Mrs. GuaadeU 
sent for him, before he had leisure to change his 
dusty clothes. 

“May 1 ask the meaning of your oenduct ?” 
the demanded, not at Ml belligerently, but as if 
laughing at him. 44 lVhy did you go secretly, 
and try to see my daughter?” 

44 Because 1 wanted to explain, and eel myself; 
straight in her esteem.” he answered. 

44 1 had managed that,?* she said. I wrote 
her; I told you I would. Now i don’t like this 
sort of nonseuse; and I assure you 1 shall not 
permit it! 1 laugh, hut I am in earnest. I canJ 

not have my daughter compromised to gratify d 
caprice of yours ! If she had been like a great 
many silly girls, she would have seen you ; and 
fancy the stories Mime Fales and her set would 
have made out of it when the report reached 
them, I am seriously offended with you, Mr. 
Mayhew! Do let me and roy daughter alone* 
submit to your fate; tell the gmitle Minnie to 
buy her bridal wreath ; 1*11 agree that my Carry 
shall be chief bridesmaid.” 

44 1 have already told you that 1 have no such 
thought—never bail—-**?’ 

44 It doesn’t make guy difference.” she inter* 
rupted. 44 You must do it, if it was only for the 
sake of other people! It would really boacharit* 
able act toward young ladiee in general; for 
until you do, Minnie will try I* blaoken every 
girl that you so much as look at.” 

Be fairly mashed his summer straw hat be¬ 


tween hia hands c he mast tear ‘something— she 
stung his ‘Vanity .tea deeply. 

. ¥ it was lucky for you my sister did not know 
of your being uoar,” pursued the General; 

' 4 she'd certainly have set the big ball-dog on you. 
She would guard Tom’S portion against a regi¬ 
ment of idle young root*, who ‘only Watit to 
amuse them solves, without‘earing how much 
harm they may do.” 

How can youroisjudge me so cruelly ?” he 
asked. 

44 Just Ss eqsiTy as you could believe any story 
tlie gossipo/cknse to ioveoi about me or iuine, M 
she replied; calmly. 

44 When i have mid 4 hat I did not !” 

Very weU; i'll soy I have misjudged yon, 
when you marry Miss Minnie, or, at least, pro¬ 
mise noft ta undertake sny more wild-goose 
chases in search of my little girl.”* 

»»l min afraid I can't premise that,” be 
said. 

8he grew grave enough now, and sat look 
foil in his face. 

44 If 1 acre a Inna, T should find it easy to 
answer you,” she said, sternly. * 4 As it is, yott 
must promise me, Mr. Mayhew. Do yon sup¬ 
pose t hut l will allow my daughter to he injured 
in the world’s eyes by Sueh conduct?” 

44 If you would let me finish!'’ lie cried, im¬ 
patiently. 

44 You have said more than enongh.” 

4 * I—1 Game to ask your permirrion to offer 
my hand lo yonr daughter," he stnmmered. 

She leaned back tffher chair, and hmked con¬ 
founded.^ He loM, rather clumsily, the rise and 
growth of his affection—became more earnest 
: and determined, ss he thought thnr his rash con¬ 
duct might possibly be the meanh of doing the 
young girl harm. 

44 But Tom were her first words. 44 Dear 
me, yott are more foolish than ever. Oh, what 
shall I do if Minnie False doesn’t marry you out 
of hand ?’* 

44 You admitted that your daughter was igno¬ 
rant of that plan; you have no right to sacri- 
flee her; you have no right to refuse my 
offer.” 

44 Bless me, what have I a right to do?’ 1 she 
asked. 

*• At least you ought to give her the option of 
refusing or accepting me. You ought to send 
her a letter from me in which I do my best to 
plead my eawso." 

Sbe reflected a little. 

44 1 wish 1 could see my way dear,” she sighed 
at last. 

He was roused bow to a pitch where he could 
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talk eloquently enough, and, before the conver¬ 
sation ended, she agreed to his proposal. 

41 1 will write to lien,” she said. 44 Alter all 
the gossip Minnie Fnlps Las made, it is only 
simple justice to Caroline* Bui 1 warn you that 
1 don't believe you staod the least chance, and 
my sister will be furipus, and poor Tom l” 

The very uncertainty rendered him the more 
eager to try his fate. Each time she introduced 
Tom's name he bounded like a. horse struck by 
a spur. 

The letters were written and dispatched, and, 
during the next four days. Maybe w,went about 
very anxious and miserable. Minnie False per¬ 
secuted him a great deal during the season, and 
Mrs. Guandell helped her as much as she could ; 
and poor Minnie was betrayed into a thousand 
absurdities, which Constant could not prevent, 
though he had the best will to do se. 

In her blind felly, Minnie actually believed 
that she had succeeded in driving Caroline away. 
She thought that the General bad eeai her off, 
in disgust at the failure of her plans to entrap 
Constant; and Minnie exulted hugely, but no 
sentiment of pity or generosity led her to spare 
her vanquished foes. She and Mrs. Lane talked 
more and more about the old scandals in regard 
to the General, and did not scruple to add that 
the real reason the daughter bod been banished 
was because neither she or her mother could 
bear the humiliation of letting the world see! 
how they had failed. . j 

The General was more affectionate than everj 
with them; she invited Minnie to her room, and | 
would have Constant there to meet her, and ; 
wormed herself into Minnie’s confidence, fooling i 
her to the top of her bent, for the old woman 
was a perfect Red Indian in her determination 
to avenge herself on any unfortunate who as¬ 
sailed her, or tried to thwart her designs. 

One might have pitied the girl, had not her 
own conduct beeq so outrageously bad; but the 
few who knew Mrs. Guandell well, were only 
inclined to langh, certain that the comedy had 
not yet reached its closing act—aU the more 
certain that the General meant her mischief, as 
each hour of those four days the lady grew 
sweeter to Minnie, and fonder of her, and an¬ 
noyed Mnyhew by bringing him within reach of 
the young woman's wiles. 

But Minnie was hopelessly blind, end Mrs. 
Lane, at all times, was 94 bettor than an idiot; 
an evil-disposed one, with a bad tongue. Min¬ 
nie actually believed that this Affeolion, on the 
General's part, was only sn effort to conceal her 
mortification, gotten up in the hope that it would 
keep people from spying that Caroline bad been 


flirted with, and ignominionsly defeated, in her 
effort to entrap her (Minnie’sJ lawful prey. 

Sc she pursued Constant relentlessly, whis¬ 
pered to him in publio, sighed at him, languished, 
did eveiything that could render her ridiculous, 
and increase the General's delight and triumph. 
The fourth day the old wretch actually told 
Minnie that her belief was the proposal would 
be made before night, and promised to afford an 
opportunity to Constant, if Minnie would come 
to her room. And Minnie went, and there was 
a little knot of Mrs. Gnandell's intimates, all 
perfectly aware what was going on, and amusing 
themselves with Minnie's misery, because they 
did not go away, and leave her the field clear. 

The term of probation closed. That evening 
Mrsv Guandell cent for Constant, and placed a 
letter in his hands. It was for him, tkoogh 
written to the lady herself. 

44 I never was so astonished in my life," said 
she. 44 I shall net dare see my sister for a year. 
Poor Tom 1" 

Caroline had accepted him. Constant was 
anxious, for his own peaee, to make the engage¬ 
ment known at once. But the General refused. 
She consented, after much coaxing, to let Caro¬ 
line come back; but it was only on condition 
that no word was spoken, which could reveal 
the true state of affairs. 

“ She’s very shy, and would be perfectly 
miserable,'’ she said, 44 to have people staring at 
her, and talking her over 1 Don't be selfish, else 
I'll take her off to Tom yet!" 

Two days later, Caroline came back, looking 
prettier thAn ever. The very evening of her 
arrival, Mrs. Guandell gave a little dinner in her 
rooms, and, without the knowledge either of 
Constant or her daughter, Minnie Fales and Mrs. 
Lane were among the invited guests. 

At table, Minnie was plaoed between the en¬ 
gaged pair, and the repast went on gayly enough, 
almost to the dessert. Then, without any warn¬ 
ing, Mrs. Guandell whispered to her neighbor— 
and a very audible whisper it was—news which 
everybody caught up at once, and, in the hush 
that followed, Mrs. Guandell said, aloud, 

44 We are all intimate friends, and I never 
could keep a secret, so I shall ask you to drink 
health *nd happiness to my daughter and Mr. 
Mnyhew. They have followed the steps their 
elders were foolish enough to take in their youth.” 

There was a low cry from Minnie Fales; but 
as all eyes turned upon her, Caroline Guandell, 
scarlet with annoyance, was folding a napkin 
about her own hand, and saying/ 

44 1 have covered it up, Miss Minnie—it doesn’t 
bleed touch ! I cut my finger," she added, ad- 
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dressing the table generally; “ and it made Miss j 
Fales ill—so many people get faint at sight of 
blood." 

She led Minnie out bf the room, add tvafl so 
composed about the matter, that the old Red ! 
Indian's crowning malice half lost Its point; but I 
Caroline certainly gained in her lover’s eyes by 
her good-nature and charity. 

Whatever sort of wife Mrs. GuandeTl might 
have been in her day, she certainly proved an 
admirable mother-in-law, for she had sense 


enough to leave the young people a great deal to 
themselves, and Constant believes in her to this 
moment. 

Minnie Fal6s thought of going into a decline, 
but decided to live. She deserted the gay world, 
and took to charities and good works. Her zeal 
has met with its reward at length. Only yes¬ 
terday, I heard that she was about to marty a 
parson. As the invitations fbr the wedding Have 
been issued, I suppose poor Minnie has made no 
mistake this time, In regard to her engagement. 


SUNSET CLOUDS. 


BY MBS 

Lo !^n the west the sunset clouds. 

In red end amber dyes, 

Unfurl their pinions to tbebreeea, 

And tint with gold Iheskias. 

A picture bright, I weave within 
The soft cloud's tinted mist, 

That idly float along the ak y, 

By evening sepbyn kissed. 

There seems to rise within the folds 
A human fkce, divinely fair; 

A mother's saintly features bend 
Above her infest, cradled thera. 


M. J. KM^BEST,. 

The tender eyes look fondly down. 

The graceful httid* Is boWd; 

The soft* bright baJVatodOd her floats, 
■M glorious gulden cloud. 

The vision street flsais In the air, 

And changes with the varying flight 
Of tboee bright clouds that sail on high, 
Until the distance hides the sight. 

The glow dies out, the bright tints pale; 

A pcariy mist the radiance shrouds; 
And lovely fendee/forme&iaatr, 

Fade withthgi wip sei cigu d s . 


VOICES FROM T II E RIVER. 

BY 8AM F. 8 F B N OVB. 


Out on the brink stood a drooping form. 

And looked at the stream and gathering storm, 
While the winds went wailing by; 

And the brown-owl sat in bis drenched nest, 
While the night-hawk, In tanka of wild unrest, 
Screamed through the gloomy sky. 

Even the elm-tree uttered a tfhriOk, 

And tried in unearthly tones to speak. 

And tell a dark, dark tala; 


The hands west upraised to aborning brow. 
Far the night of woe had fallen now. 

And the face was deathly pale. 

The waters were ringing 4 funepU dirge, 

And the cries of die wild and moaning surge 
Made a sad snd lonely sound; 

The waves, broke Opart wtth a stifled aekeam. 
The brown-owl woke front a troubled dream. 
And a form in the Uj drowned. 


Nor that I loved my dgriing less, 

That I to link my life to his was loth; 

The hand of God was broad enough to bless 
The lives, I kt>ew-^Ch*N»gk Se p ar ate dfbotfr. 
And Fate had so ordained It for ear good, 

That life oould never be just what we planned; 
That It was best too well we understood, 

Though why we did not, could not understand. 


MAEV11LI. 

• i 

And so I put tlte bllsp^l cop away, J 
Whose sweet, sweet draught so Iojm had tempted mo, 
And tried * Tby bletoed will, hot imifo," to say, 

Ant te forget the joys that could kibttw. 
Botafttheyearwof Mfc hank ptuvril tr> , 

The fallacy pf what we goaded rjght. 

Had I been wedded to the man I loved, 

I had nU, dying, been alone to-night 


ALONE 

1. mm a. 
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“HOW A.BBIE WAg-OAUanr 

BY JtMUA V. V * WHITCOMB. 


Abbib laughed. It was dreadfully embarrass¬ 
ing f,»r life, but that did not seem to make an/ 
difference—a regular laugh bubbled out; k 
made mo think of a mepdow-Urk's song, in its 
freshness an l freedom. 

It happened like this: Harriet Wyman came 
in while we were bus/ with our morning work, 
and sat gossiping with us.- Abbie called her 
the Bulletin, the Extra Edition, 'CfcicudilbCuting 
Intelligence Office, and other names of like cha¬ 
racter. How she finds out things I do rfot Un¬ 
derstand, but she knows everything in the way 
of gossip. She told us how that a friend of ours, 
a man she had never met, was atasut to be mar¬ 
ried a second time* ami said, * 4 ha has been a- 
widower a suitable. tirnc^ and if he Ohooses to 
marry a wife, I don't' knbW as I have any objec¬ 
tion." Here it was that Abbie laughed—she is 
always doing it in the wrong place. I have 
known that girl, when I.wq .persons, have risen in 
prayer-meeting ai oaae, to fill tha seoond of in¬ 
decision as to whichahad sit down first, with a 
laugh. She giggles outright when her father and 
uncle Joe are quarreling like twa roosters about 
election, and she makes a point of doing it when 
Elder Blake asks theblessipgj <What that girl 
will do when she is married, and hasn’t me to 
help her out of her scrapes, I don’t knew. IIow 
I tried to turn it off on the cat, for I didn't want 
Harriet Wyman's feelings hart, f'Mid, 44 do 
take those papers off the kitten's feed, and don't 
laugh at the poor thing.'* Hiram is a monster 
of inhumanity ten yean did, whom mother is 
14 bringing up;" but she hasn't yet started him 
in the way he should* go* and he had beevr tor¬ 
menting poor puss. Happily, Harriet is obtuse, 
and she didn’t take offence fit this little episode, 
but talked right along. Her conversation re¬ 
minds me of our orchard brook—it flows on 
without inflection, purling over pebbles; it would 
sing one asleep in a half hour. 44 1 never knew 
a widower who didn't marry if he could get any 
one to have him — and you can 1 * expect hint to go 
mourning round forever. They’re pretty much 
alike, all of ’em.'* fftrtta* brook mCt with an 
obstruction, "it !sn’$ so,^.said Abbie. 41 There's 
just as mueh< difference: in. men as there is in 
women." Oar AbWnto h wring a flirtation with 
a medical student, and sh£ has a high opinion 
of the other sex. And why shouldn't shot The 
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roughest man I ever knew let Abbie see tha 
beet side; and Abbie’s eyes are quick to catch 
even faint glimpses.of tlie gpod* 44 You'll find, 
Abbie,!' continued Harriet, 44 4batmen arc men.’ 9 
44 1 don’t believe it," cried Abbie. Harriet 
smiled, and went around the remark, as I have 
seen the brook run around a bit of a boulder, 
and prettv soon she went away. I saw that 
Abbie wah thinking disagreeable thoughts; she 
ironed more energetically than ever; in fact, 
once Che put the point of the flat-iron right 
through one^ of the ruffles on hey r pdiile lawn 
dress. If you want anything done in a hurry, 
just get Abbie a Hftlepet out about something. 
At last she set the fhfcf-lrtm down with a thud, 
and, with a scornful glades, srid, 44 What does 
IUrriet Wyman know about men! They are not 
alike; and yet, oh, Sarah I if ever a man loved a 
woman, John Ilermon loved May; he was de¬ 
votion itself. How we girls used to envy her, and 
now she has been deadrlweyears and a half, and 
he is marrying agaim I’d rather hate a little 
more remembrance, and a little less monument." 
She tried tossy It lightly, but the corner of her 
mouth trembled, for May Hermon, the first wife, 
b>d been a dear frifnd others. She loved her 
with the almost worshipful love girls sometimes 
feel for those older and more beautiful than 
themselves; and May’s little girl, with her mo¬ 
ther's own flioe, and great pending eyes,' bad 
taken possession of the next warmest corner of 
Abbie's lieqrt. . t 

*• Men amt net ?ika women, that in certain," 
said she. 44 Do yotrsuppose that if John Hermon 
had died in giving bhrtb’tothat child that May 
would have mmrried, ad that baby could have a 
guardian ! As long as she lived she would have 
remembered that her child's life, and her loved 
one’s death were parts of the same mystery, and 
she would have been more faithful to his mem¬ 
ory,! but John is marrying some one to take care 
ofbahy. I wonder he didn't marry old Mrs. 
Hetnttitoway the* day of the ftmeral. She is a 
good, experienced nurse, and if a child ever 
needs a mother, it does when ft is a day and a 
half old. , I think," said Abbie, 44 there was a 
higher wisdom thenwebave understood in what 
we call heafhtnislt rites. I wish that it were 
customary here, when a dUnVwife dies, to burn 
him on a funeral pile." There is no use i« try- 
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ing to restrain Abbie when she gets to going, so 
I calmly took my kuittidg-work, prepared to’say 
a reasonable word when my turn came. 

44 Love and constancy are like religion/’ she 
said. "Ifit is anything, it is everything. When 
Jesus went away from them, did the disciples 
follow some ot her master T John Hermon k nows 
that if May were hers it would give her pain to 
have him show preference for any woman but 
her; but because the is in hearee, and he can't 
see her, he will do her this wrong. It niust be 
that lie don’t believe in a hereafter. • I don't bo- 
lieve that it is possible for May ever to become 
so interested in placing a harp, and so ,par!6ed 
from all human feeling, as to enjoy seeing Jolih 
walking through the ptorly gate, with another 
woman on his arm.” I had to interrupt here. 
“ You are growing positively wicked, Abbie," I 
said; “ and you know- we imtc'to go on living 
after that which makes life sweet is fled; we 
must eat, and drink, and sleep, atod wake, and 
dress, if the heart is gone out of it alL” 

•* I don’t deny that,” said Abbie. “But a 
person can do all that, and not be. married once 
even. 1 have heard of-old maids, and bachelors, 
who lived to a respectable nge, aad difed la¬ 
mented. 1 don't believe it ever occurred to 
uncle Joe, for instance, that he oould marry. It 
is the spirit of the thing that I look/ at. A man 
and woman love each other; they promise before 
God and man to be true till death.. All is poetry 
and white flowers, or, an Mrs. Nickletyp’i erazy 
loner says, "all is gas and gaiters/? and;U ac¬ 
tually seems as if it is a true marriage ! then one 
dies, and the other seeks a new met* It was so 
near dinner-tiuie that our conversation Mas in¬ 
terrupted, and was never, indeed, reswmrd. 

John Ilermon: married again, add; Abbie and 
r called on hit life* whom we found a complete 
contrast to beautiful* May; but a very elegant, 
quiet woman* \ wondered all the way home 
how it had come about, for Abbie mode no com¬ 
ment upon the bride, and I, saw tears in her eyes 
whsm bsby May kissed her good-by. 

A few weeks after,* Abbie came in from a walk, 
quit* fluefcd apd nervxif. I knew, si once 
something hifd happened.* 44 What is It 171 sank 
For Sr long' while she, would net tell me, but, 
finally, she broke out, 7 The impudent fcll»w! 
whatfdo you thinfcl" “Think! Who? ’I tn- 
awertd, bewildered. Then she began to laugh, 
andsb out came the steky. 

Itbeems she was oetdng, by- a foot-path 
tferongh the woode, froth visiting Hetty Jonto, 
wlsn suddenly site heard a mat’s footsteps be¬ 
hind he#, as if in pursuit. 44 My heart began tt> 
hmii pretty fast; but I wasn’t going to hasten 


my pace,” said Abbie. 44 But the steps grew 
quicker, and got nearer, and, at last, 1 heard a 
voice call, 4 Miss/ Of course, at this, I had fo 
stop and kook around, to show, if nothing else, 
that I wasn't afraid. But, instead of the drun¬ 
ken beggar 1 had expected, or a foot-pad," 
(Abbie quite fofgot that foot-pads went out With 
mail-coaches^) "I saw ahAndsome young mm" 
Here Abbie blushed, “who was standing, hat in 
hand, and bowing, but wit h asaucy look, 11 heught, 
lu his flne eyes, for, would you believe it—what 
could be more provoking?—my dress had got 
caught; and : if I had gone a step further, it 
would have been torn. I couldn’t help looking 
daggers at him. I knew it was rude, but What 
business had be to smile so complacently ? * Per¬ 
mit me/ he said, stooping and loosening my 
dress; Then, with another bow, he added, 
4 Yon dropped your handkerchief. Miss, just all 
you came into the wood, and I’ve been trying to 
overtake yew ever since.’ I took the handker¬ 
chief and thanked him, and he bowed again and 
smiled, and turned bock. Impudent fellow f I 
.shall hate him all my life." 

I could notAxaetly see why a man should be 
called 41 impudent," for restoring a handker¬ 
chief to a iady, but I know Abbie too well to 
Argue the cfhesrionjnst then. 

That nigbt we were invited to Mrs. Ilermon’s, 
io a tem-perty. To my surprise Abbie was de¬ 
lighted to'go. 44 To study human nature, you 
know,” she said. 

Mre. Iiermoa woe at least a model housekeeper; 
the arrangement of the rooms was delightful—ex¬ 
quisite taste was manifested everywhere. I 
turned to say this to Abbie, but saw her across 
the room in animated conversation with a tall, 
fine-lookiog geaflenmn Mrs. Ilemion had iUtrO- 
duced asher brother. I thought him elegant, 
and Abbie seemed to share that opinion ; be took 
her out to'tea, and it happened that they ssA 
pea# enough, so I <*>dld hear their conversation. 
Abbie was Admiring a bouquet near her, and 
John said, “May always thought pansies and 
lilies of the valley should be placed near each 
other—she seemed to think flowers hod souls." 
Abbie made wo reply, and an expression I dread 
to see canto upea her free, sod* tom mg to-Mrs. 
.Hermoa’ebrother, she said/** Bathe#* toad taste 
to parade otsrfs first wife 1 # fonetes before dW's 
aCCond. Itrreaiinds me of Mrs. Bayliam Bod- 
gen" The gent l e m on gave her a peculiar look, 
And 1 groahed internally. What must he think 
ef this outspoken girl; he did not dream of the 
g so o rousheart that beats a qnick response to all 
that is good and true. I was heartily glad when 
wt were si home again. I have much the same 
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feeling about going out with Abbie that Mrs. 
Mouroo told me she used to have about taking 
Bennie with her. lie never left a house till he 
had broken something, and generally It was an 
article that could not be replaced. 1 gave Abb re 
a long lecture while we were undressing. ' Then 
I asked her what she thought of Mrs Hermon’s 
brother. jSlie blew the light out before she re¬ 
plied, though ray hair wasn't balf unbraided, 
and said “she thought he was very impudent. 
In fact/' said she, laughing, “he was the foot¬ 
pad that overtook me in the wood.’*. ¥ Oh! ho?’’ 
said I. “But I like him better than I do his 
sister/' she interrupted, snappishly. V Any wo¬ 
man that will marry a widower-” Here I 

begged her not to get on that subject, as I would 
like a little sleep before morning; and so, after 
kissing me good-night,. Abbie turned her face 
toward the wall—and there wss silence till 
morning. 

The days went on. Mrs. Henson and her 
brother called, and after that he came alone. It 
did not occur to me that Abbie was interested, 
till one day Jan Briscoe said, 4 < Whiek is it, 
Abbie, medicine or law?" and she blushed, hnd 
said nothing. j> 

We, had never had so gay a summer. : The 
warm weather lingered, and Jaa Briscoe taul, 
“ Wo must have one more picnio—a grand clos¬ 
ing up, a sort of doxology to the summer;" and 
it wm decided that we should all go to Johnson's 
Point, about ten miles off, to spend the day. And 
a merry party of twelve started at seven o'clock, 
all crowded into one great wagon, perfectly un¬ 
comfortable and delightful. We arrived at John¬ 
son’s, hod dinner, and, after that, according to 
some unknown principle of selection, oouples 
separated, and wandered off by themselves. 

I had brought “ Bom bey and Son" with me, 
for I had a presentiment that I waste be inflicted 
with Jack Hunter; and, sure eqeegh, he seated 
himself beside mo, and I at ones opened my 
book, knowing he would be asleep in a few min¬ 
utes. But, after all, the afternoon passed quickly 
and pleasantly, And I didn’t think it could be so 
late when the party began to come back, and to 
itslk about having a sniL “ All aboard," cried 
Jan; but wberp were Abbie and Mr. Foster? 
Just I* we were debating whether to leave them, 
oirwait, Abbie came up, alone, hercyeshnd nose 
red, her cheeks flushed, and soon after Mr. 
Foster came, looking quite unconc ern ed ; bat I 
fancied he felt ill at ease, and noticed that Abbie 
flirted outrageously with Jan all therj'est of the 
day. It was ended at last, and a tired party 
reached home at midnight, glad and borry it was 
over. Abbie ran up fctftirs the minute we were 


WAS CAUGHT.” 


in the house, leaving mo to lock the door, and 
look under the beds. When I went up, I found 
she had undressed in the dark, and was in bed. 
She tried to make me think she was asleep; but 
after I was in bod too, 1 heard a little sob, and 
I whispered, m Dear Abbie, what is the trouble 
She wouldn't'tell me for a long time, but, Anally, 
she Bird, “That' man has made me perfectly 
miserable."What man, Abbie?" I asked. 
“ Mrs. Herron's brother.” “ What has he 
done ?" “ Oh, Sarah ! he told me—what shall I 

do ?" Here. Abbie sat up in bed. “ He told me 
that he likes me I" “Well, Abbie," I said, •* I 
feel 'vqry sorry for him, 1 if you don't care for 
him—-and you don't, do you ?" I waited a little 
while for my answer, then she said, in a faint 
voiee, “ But I’m afraid I doT’ “ Afraid, Abbie! 
Why he seems to me a noble man, and if yon 
love each other; I know mother will not object.” 
“ Oh, you surprising old Sarah," cried Abbie. 
“ Who ever thought you had an ideal I" Then, 
in a tone of unaffected misery, she said, “It can 
never be—he is a widower. P* 

If Abbie had pushed me out of the bed, as she 
hasn’t done since we were children, and I had 
found myself on the floor, I couldn’t have been 
anymore shocked. “It isn’t possible. Abbie; 
we should have 1 heard of it;" and T arose then 
and lighted- the lamp, and looked at Abbie. 
There she sat, her hair in shining rings all tum¬ 
bling down in her neck, her face tear-stained—a 
most forlorn-lookmg little "figure. 

Then we talked the matter over. She said he 
told her he hitdconstantly thought df the remark 
she made at 5 the table the first time they tnet, 
and he had befeit sorely tempted to keep the 
truth from her, till he hud won hcrlove, if that 
were possible. He tdld her he bad married 
when a mere boy; fit was w match brought 
about by the parents/ viful’be Spoke so kindly 
of her. “ 1 *ish he hadn’t, for then I should 
have hated him," said poor Abbfet He said that 
as he became a man, she remained a child in 
mind, and heart—and It was unhappy fbrhoth. 
Then God took her, “and I shall always renum¬ 
ber her tenderly,’* he eald, 4 * as a little flower 
that was given me f6 cherish, titbit Med t bat 
as the wife and love of wy manhood—never." 

“ Beat* me, Abbie,” I said, a little maliciously, 
“since you have so far forgotten what is due to 
yourself as to foil in love with a widower, it will 
do very Well to marry him.” “ I’d rather be 
unhappy than to be ridieuled all my lHb. I riH. 
when I first saw him, lie was an ImpninAfoV 
low, and that I bated hh*/** she skid iwm& I 
laughtd, and, toward morning, we ho& fell 
asleep. But when morning really came, there 
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wu the question unsettled still, rising up before red face, ran into the parlor, and, as she told me 
Abbie. It almost rose before me, too. I began afterward, burst out crying like a great baby. 

to feel as if the man had been guilty of propos- Mr. Foster-Well, when he went away, Abbie 

ing to us both. It was strange that we said do- was engaged to a widower. “ If he had been a 
thing to mother; but she was bo much engaged pagan or a cannibal, I wouldn't hare been any 
with hfer charity children, and the Home for the , more astonished." I told Abbie this, but, to be 
~ Friendless, that we knew she wouldn't half lie- truthful, though it is surprising how they do it, 
ten; and Father wasn't coming from Liverpool 1 never knew a handsome young widower, who 
till late in the autumn, so we two girls haxTto was determined* to accomplish stich an under¬ 
think it all out by ourselves. We had just fin- takitig, to fall. Perhaps I overacted my part a 
ished eating our late breakfast, when Bridget, little, for Abbie eaid, “ You are afraid you will 
ourone maid, brought Mr. Foster's card to Abbie. hare to jump in the——" “Oh! Abbie,*' I 
“I will not see him," she Said. “Teb mtoet £lead, “Don't finish that horrible sentence, 
go, Sarah. Tell him there are insurmountable Take your widower, and depart in peace. I'll dd 
obstacles in the way." “All right," I cried, all I can to help yoti." 

“ Shall I hint at medical students, preoccupied ' And it wasn't till Abbie had been married 
affections? Say you'll always think of him as a five £ears, that I dared to hint, in a postscript, 
friend!" “If you dare!” said Abbie. “Tell at funeral piles, and the higher wisdom in hea- 
him-Til go myself," and Abbie, with a vei7 then rites. 


ZADA. 


BY XlTTIl WINFIELD T QUEST. 


I ward her voice In the singing. 

And I thought of the angelic choir; 

I lingered, aud Butene*!, and pondered. 

Till it' seemed that ray heart was on fixe 

With longing unuttered and fervent, 

And a burden of restless desire. 

I saw her looking so saintly, 
la her virginal purity dressed; 

My heart op the instant threw open 
■Its doom to the. heavenly guest, 

^ Ami lave, that sweet4u>gel of brightnem^ 
Took Up his abode IS my breast. 


old my breast. 


Saintly and sweet was the music 
That fell'from the lips of my love; 
• Solemn and Slowly it floated. 

This clamor of voices above, 

And cleaving the heavenly silenc% 
It circled aloft like a dove. 


KEEPING 


Open ye heavenly portals, 

To let In the praise of my saint 1 
6U®»oe, ye thundering organ, 

The voice of your wniling complaint I 
Compared with my Zada's aweet hymning 
Tour grand halleliQahs are taint. 

Bare are die rose-scented bowers, 
Entwined with the blossoms of June; 
Bright are the star-jeweled hours, 

When Wavelets and Windsors In tune; 
But sweeter‘the love efjny £eda, 

And richer my heart fy {he boon. 

And ever her face a h tu p# f aintly. 

And ever her voice aoundeth aweet, 

And ever her musical numbers, 

The sOftedt of others repeat, 

Aad tfvjsr X Mrtewafed adit pt 

Is l ■ 
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BY HpBTBR A. BBNEDIOT. 


Where are yon hiding, m^ tyMk^wflploye,? 

My Aweet, shy lore, the sumfemfr~fcce; 
Wterii iq tbs RpWofyour fluttering Jocks, 

And your step with more than gn nngelT gma 
I come—Iconic, and the green leaves move, 

In a languid dance to the wind's slow song; 
And the try sting blossoms are under my feet 
Where are you, darling t I wait too long. 

Come, love T for the wild bird's heart It at rest, 
Her pulses a-hush where the pine-trees hod; * 
The shadows are heavy all over the hills, 

And dews are a-glow on the moss grown sod. 

Vol. LX1V—18. 


, T9 . .Through her gomwacrveO the maiden moon 
Smiles to her passionate lover, the see, 

Then hides her blushes, as you hide yours, 

- 1 Cruel estdasUng! away from me. 

Oh, little Whtfc dove, with the restless wing. 
Haste to thnbosom that aches fbr yon; 

For the hour in past, and the moon is low. 

And the heart impatient that waits for you. 
Ah! ha! ho! ho! by the rippling laugh. 
Fluttering sweet from the river side; 

She comes!—my fiUry—my mountain queen— 
My blossom of blossoms—xny rustic bride. 
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CHAPTER III. 

But Denis Oglethorpe did not appear again 
for several days. Perhaps business detained 
him; perhaps he went oftener to see Priscilla. 
At any rate, he <jUd not call again until the end 
of the week. 

Lady Throckmorton was in her prirate room 
when he came, and as he made his entrance 
with as little ceremony as usual, he ran in upon 
Theodora. Now, to tell the truth, he had, until 
this moment, forgotten all about that young per¬ 
son's very existence. He Baw so many pretty 
girls in a day’s round, and he was so often too 
busy to notice half of them—though he was an 
admirer of pretty girls—that it was nothing new 
to see one and forget her, until chance threw 
them together again. Of course, he had noticed 
Theodora North that first night. How could a 
man help noticing her? And the something 
beautifully over-awed and bashfally curious in 
her lovely, uncommon eyes, had half amused 
him. And yet, until this moment, he had for¬ 
gotten her, with the assistance of proofs, and 
printers, and Priscilla. 

But when, after running lightly up the stair¬ 
case, he opened the drawing-room door, and saw 
a tall, lovely figure in a closely-fitting dress of 
purple cloth, bending over Sabre, and stroking 
his huge, tawny head with her supple little tender 
hand, he remembered. 

“Ah, yes!" he exclaimed, in an admiring 
aside. “ To be sure; I had forgotten Theodora." 

But Theodora had not forgotten him. The 
moment she saw him she stood up blushing, and 
with a light in her eyes. It was odd how un- 
English Bhe looked, and.yet hew thoroughly 
English she was in that delicioos, uncomfortable 
trick of blushing vividly upon all occasions. 
She was quite unconscious of the fact that the 
purple cloth was so becoming, and that its sweep 
of straight, heavy folds made her as stately as 
some Rajah's dark-eyed daughter. She did not 
feel stately at all; she only felt somewhat oon- 
fused, and rather glad that Mr. Denis Ogle¬ 
thorpe had surprised her by coming again. How 
Mr. Denis Oglethorpe woul 1 have smiled if he 
had known what an inn&oent commotion his 
simple presence created 1 
2o2 


“Lady Throckmorton is upstairs reading,* 
the explained. M 1 will go and tell her you art 
here." There were no bells in the house at 
Downport, and no servants to answer if any ond 
had rang one, end, very naturally, Theo forgot 
she waa not at Downport. 

“Excuse me. No," said Mr. Denis Oglethorpe. 
“ I would not dUtnrb her on any account; and, 
besides, 1 know she will be down directly. She 
never reads late in the evening. This is a very 
handsome dog. Miss North." 

“ Very handsome, indeed," was Theo's reply. 
“ Come here, Sabre." 

Sabre stalked majestically to her side, and 
laid his Lead upon her knee. Theo stroked him 
softly, raising her eyes quite seriously to Mr. 
Oglethorpe's face. 

“ He reminds me of Sir Dugald himself," she 
said. 

Mr. Denis Oglethorpe smiled faintly. He wae 
not very fond of Sir Dugald, and the perfect 
gravity and naivete with which this pretty, unso¬ 
phisticated young sultana had made her com¬ 
ment had amounted to a very excellent joke. 

“Does he?" he returned, as quietly as pos¬ 
sible, and then his glance meeting Theo’s, she 
broke into a little burst of horror-stricken self- 
reproach. 

“ Oh, dear!" she exclaimed. “ I oughtn't to 
have said that, ought I ? I forgot how rude it 
would sound; but, indeed, I only meant that 
Sabre was so slow and heavy, and—and so in¬ 
different to people, somehow. I don't think he 
cares about being liked at all." 

She was so abashed at her blunder, that she 
looked absolutely imploring, and Mr. Denis 
Oglethorpe smiled again. He felt inclined to 
make friends with Theodora. 

“ There is a little girl staying at Lady Throck¬ 
morton's," he had said to Priscilla. “A rela¬ 
tive of hers. A pretty creature, too, Prisoilia, 

; for a bread-and-butter Miss." 

But just at this moment, he thought better of 
the matter. What tender, speechful eyes she 
’ had. He was aroused to a recognition of their 
| beauty all at once. What contour there was in 
the turn of arm and shoulder under the eloso- 
fitting purple cloth. He was artistically thgak- 
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Ail that there was nd other trhnming of the 
straight bodice than the line of buttons that de¬ 
scended from the full white ruff of swansdown 
at her throat, to her delicate, trim waist. Her 
unconscious stateliness of girlish form, and the 
conscious shyness of her manner, were the love- 
liest inconsistency in the world. 

“ Oh, I shall not tell Sir Dugald/' he said to 
her, good-humoredly. “ Besides, I think the 
comparison an excellent one. I don't know any¬ 
thing in London so like Sir Dugald as Sir Du- 
gald’s dog." 

Theodora stroked Sabre apologetically, but 
could scarcely find courage to speak. She had 
stood somewhat in awe of Mr. Denis Oglethorpe, 
even at first, and her discomfort was rapidly in¬ 
creasing. He must think her dreadfully stupid, 
though he was good-humored enough to make 
light of her silly speech. Certainly Priscilla 
never made such a silly speech in her life; but 
then how could one teach French and Latin, and 
be anything but ponderously discreet. j 

Mr. Denis Oglethorpe was not thinking of! 
Priscilla’s wisdom, however; lie was thinking of 
Theodora North; he was thinking that he must; 
have been very blind not to have seen before: 
that his friend's niece was a beauty of the first 
water, young as she was. But he had been tired 
and fagged out, he remembered, on the first oc¬ 
casion of their meeting-^-too tired to think of 
anything but his appointment at Broome street, 
and Priscilla's Greek grammar. And now, in 
recognising what he had before passed by, he 
was quite glad to find the girl so young and in¬ 
experienced—so modest, in a sweet way. It 
was easy, as well as proper enough, to talk to 
her unceremoniously, without the trouble of 
being diffuse and complimentary. So he made 
himself agreeable, and Theodora listeued until 
she quite forgot Sir Dugald, and only remem¬ 
bered Sabre, because his big, heavy head was on 
her knee, and she was stroking it. 

“ And you were never in London before?" he 
said, at length. 

“ No, sir," Theo answered. “ This is the first 
time. I was never even out of Downport before." 

“ Then we must take you to see the lions," he 
said, “ if Lady Throckmorton will let us, Miss 
Theodora. I wonder if she would let us? If 
she would, I have a lady friend who knows them 
all from the grisliest, downward, and I know 
she would like to help me to exhibit them to you. 
How should you like that?" 

“ Better than anything in the world," glowing 
with delighted surprise. “ If it wouldn't be too 
much trouble," she added, quite apologetically. 

Mr. Denis Oglethorpe smiled. 


“It would be simply delightful," he Said. 

“ I should like it better than anything in the 
world, toe.’ * We will appeal to Lady Throckmor¬ 
ton."- 

“When Priscilla whs in London—-" Theo¬ 
dora wis beginning a minute later, ithen the 
handsome face changed suddenly as h4r com¬ 
panion turned upon her in evident surprise. 

“Priscilla?" he repeated, after her. 

“ How stupid I am!" she ejaculated distress- 
edly. “ I meant to say Pamela. My eldest sis¬ 
ter's name is Pamela, and—and-” 

“ And you said Priscilla by mistake," inter¬ 
posed Oglethorpe, with a sudden accession of 
gravity. “ Priscilla is a little like Pamela." 

It needed nothing more than this simple slip 
of Theodora North's t ng, e to assure him that 
Lady Throckmorton had been telling her the 
story of bis engagement to Miss Gower, and, as 
might be anticipated, he was not as devoutly 
grateful to her ladyship as he might have been, 
lie was careless to a fault in 6ome things, and 
punctilious to a fault in others; and he was very 
puhetilious about Priscilla Gower. He was not 
an ardent lover, but he was a conscientiously 
honorable one, and, apart from his respect for 
his betrothed, he was very impatient of interfer¬ 
ence with his affairs; and my lady was not chary 
of interfering when the fancy seized her. It 
roused his pride to think how liberally he must 
have been discussed, and, consequently, when 
Lady Throckmorton joined them, he was not in 
the most amiable of moods. But he managed to 
end his conversation with Theo unconstrainedly 
enbugh. He even (mined bet ladyship's con¬ 
sent to their plan. It was curiously plain how 
they both appeared to agree in thinking her a 
child, and treating her as one. Not that Theo 
cared about that. She had been so used to Pa¬ 
mela, that she would have felt half afraid of being 
treated with uny greater ceremony ; but still she 
could clearly understand that Mr. Oglethorpe 
did not speak to her as he would have spoken to 
Miss Gower. But free from any touch of light 
gallantry as his manner toward the girl was, 
Denis Oglethorpe did not forget her this night. 
Ou the contrary, he remembered her very dis¬ 
tinctly, and had in his mind a very exact mental 
representation of her purple-robe, soft- white 
ruff, and all, as he buttoned up his paletot over 
his chest in wnlking homeward. But he thought 
of her carelessly and honestly enough, as a beau¬ 
tiful young creature years behind him in exper¬ 
ience, and utterly beyond him in all possibility 
of any sentimental fancy. 

The friendship existing between Lady Throck¬ 
morton and this young man was a queer, incon- 
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sistent sentiment enough, and jet was a friend¬ 
ship, and a mature one. The two had enooun- 
tered each other some years ago, when Deni? 
had been bj no means in his palmiest days. In 
fact, my lady had picked lyra up when ht stood 
in sore need of friends, and Oglethorpe never 
forgot a favor. He never forgot to be grateful 
to Lady Throckmorton; and so, despite the wide 
difference between their respective ages and po¬ 
sitions, fheir mutual liking had ripened into a 
familiarity of relationship which made them 
more like elder sister and younger brother than 
anything else. Oglethorpe, junior, was pretty 
much what Oglethorpe, senior, had been, and, not¬ 
withstanding her practical views, Lady Throck¬ 
morton liked him none the worse fbr it. She 
petted and patronised him, questioned and ad¬ 
vised him, and if he did pot please her, rated 
him roundly without the slightest compunction. 
In fact, she was a woman of caprices even at 
sixty-five, and Denis Oglethorpe was one of her 
caprices. 

And, in like manner, Theodora North became 
another of them. Finding her tractable, she be¬ 
came quite fond of her, in her own way, and was 
at least generous to l&vishness in her treatment 
of her. 

“You are very handsome, indeed, Theodora,” 
she said to her a few days after her arrival. 
“Of course, you know that—ten times hand¬ 
somer than ever poor Pamela could have been. 
Your figure is perfect, and you have eyes like a 
Syrian, instead of, a commonplace English wo-» 
man. I am going to give you a rose-pink satin- 
dress. Rose-pink is just your shade, and some 
day when we go out together, I will lend you 
some of my diamonds.” 

After this whimsical manner she lavished pre¬ 
sents upon her whenever she had & new fancy. 
In truth, her generoeity was constitutional, and 
she had been generous enough toward Pamela, 
but she had never been so extravagant as she 
was with Theodora. Theodora was an actual 
beauty, of an uncommon type, in the face of her 
ignorance of manners aud customs. Pamela had 
never, at her best, been more than a delicately 
pretty girl. 

In the meantime, Denis Oglethorpe made 
friendly calls as usual, and always meeting Theo¬ 
dora, found her very pleasant to talk to and look 
at. He found out her enthusiastic admiration 
for the poetic effusions of his youth, and in con¬ 
sideration thereof, good-humoredly presented 
her with a copy of the volume, with some very 
witty verses written on the fly-leaf in a flourish¬ 
ing hand. It was worth while to amuse Theo¬ 
dora, she was so pretty and unassuming in her 


delight at his csrelessly-amiable efforts for her 
entertainment. She was oqly a mere child after 
all, at sixteen, w;ith Down port in the back 
ground; so he felt quite honestly at ease in being 
attentive to her girlish requirements. Better 
that he should amuse her than that she should 
be left to the mercy of men who would perhaps 
have the execrable taste to spoil her pretty child¬ 
ish ways with flattery. 

“Don’t let all these fine people and fine 
speeches turn your head, Theodora,” be would 
say, in a tone that might either have been jest 
or earnest. “They spoiled me in roy infancy, 
and my unfortunate experience causes me to 
warn you.” 

But whether he jested or not, Theo was always 
inclined to listen to him with some degree of 
serious belief. She took his advice when it was 
proffered, and regarded his wisdom as the wis¬ 
dom of an oracle. Who should know better 
than he what was right. His indifference to the 
rule of opinion could ouly be the result of con¬ 
scious perfection, and his careless satires were 
tti her the most brilliant of witticisms. He paid 
her his first compliment the night the rose-colored 
satin-dress came home. 

Tlicy were going to eee Faust together with 
Lady Throckmorton, and she had finished dress¬ 
ing early, and came down to the drawing-room, 
and there Denis found her when he came up* 
stairs—the thick, lustrous folds of satin billow¬ 
ing upon the carpet around her feet, something 
white, and soft, and heavy wrapped about 
her. 

IIe was conscious of a faint shock of delight 
on first beholding her. He had just left Pris¬ 
cilla, pale and heavy-eyed, in dun-colored merino, 
poring over a Greek dietionary, and the Budden 
entering the bright room, and finding himself 
facing Theodora North in rose-colored satin, was 
a little like electricity. 

“Oh! it’s Theodora, is it?” heJMiid, slowly, 
when he recovered himself. “ Thank you, Theo¬ 
dora.” 

“ What for?” asked Theo, blushing. 

“For the rose-colored satin,” he returned, 
complacently. “ It is so very becoming. You 
look like a Sultana, my dear Theodora.” 

Theo looked up nt him for a second, and then 
looked down. Much as she admired Mr. Denis 
Oglethorpe, she never quite comprehended him. 
He had such an eccentric fashion of being almost 
curt sometimes. She had seen him actually give 
a faint start when he entered, and she had not 
understood that, and now he had pard her a 
compliment, but with so much of something pus¬ 
sling hidden in his quiet-sounding voice, that 
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she did not understand that either—and he saw 
she did net. 

“ I have been making a fine speech to Theo¬ 
dora/* he said te Lad/ Throckmorton, when she 
name in. ■'** And she does not comprehend it in 
the leasts 

It was somewhat singular, Theo thought, that 
he should be so silent after this, for he was silent. 
He even seemed absent-minded, for some reason 
or other. He did not talk to her as mueh as 
usual, and she was quite sure he paid very little 
attention to Faust. * 

But during the final act she found that he was 
not looking at the stage at alt; but was sitting in 
the shadow of the box-curtain watching hersOlf. 
She had been deeply Interested in Marguerite a 
minute before, and, in her heart-touched plea¬ 
sure had leant upon the edge of the box, her 
whole face thrilled with excitement. But the 
steady gaze magnetized her, And drew her eyes 
round to the shadowy corner where Denis sat; 
and she positively turned with just such a start 
as he himself had given when Theodora North, 
In rose-oolored ; satin, burst upon him, in such 
vivid, glowing contrast to Priscilla Gower, in 
dun merino. 

“Oh!" she said, and though the little excla¬ 
mation was scarcely more than an indrawn breath, 
Denis heard it, and came out of his corner to 
take a seat at her side, ahd lean over the box- 
edge also. 

“What is it, Theodora ?” he asked^ in a low, 
dear voice. 41 Is it Marguerite ?*' 

She looked at him in a little fright at herself. 
She did not know why she had exclaimed—she 
scarcely knew how; but wlieft she met his un¬ 
embarrassed eyes, the began to think that pos¬ 
sibly it might be Marguerite. Indeed, K second 
later, she was quite sure it had been Marguerite. 

41 Yes—I think so," she faltered. 44 £oor Mar¬ 
guerite ! If she could only have saved him ?” 

44 IIow ?” he asked. 

“ I don’t—at least I scarcely know; but I 
think the author ought to have made her save 
him, someway* If—if she could have suffered 
something, or sacrificed something-" 

44 Would she have done it if she could ?" com¬ 
mented Denis, languidly. He had qultb re¬ 
covered himself by this lime* 

44 1 would have done it if I had been Mar¬ 
guerite,” Theo half whispered. 

In his surprise he forgot his self-possession. 
He turned upon her suddenly, and meeting her 
sweet, world-ignorant eyes, felt the faint, pained 
shock once more, and strangely enough his first 
thought was a disconnected one of Priscilla 
Gower. 


44 You?" he said, the next tnomeht. “ Yes, I 
believe you would, Thcodbra.” 

He Was sure she Would, after that swift glance 
of his, and— Well, what a; happy man he 
would be fbr wlidm this tender youhg Margue¬ 
rite would suffer or be sacrificed. The idea had 
really neter occurred to him before that Theo¬ 
dora North was nearly a woman; but it occurred 
to him now with all the greater fiance, because 
he had been so oblivious to the ftict before.. 

He sat by her side until the curtain fell; but 
his silent mood seemed to have cotne upon him 
again. He was very much interested ih Mar¬ 
guerite after this, Theo thought; but it is very 
much to be doubted whether he couTd have given 
a clear account of what was passing before his 
eyes upon the stage. He did not even go into 
the house with them when they returned ; but 
as he stood upon the door-step, touching his hat 
in a final adieu, he was keenly alive to fi con¬ 
sciousness bf Theodore North at the head of the 
stair-case with billows of glistening rose-pink 
satin lyfwg on the rich carpet about her feet, As 
she half turned toward him to bid him good¬ 
night. 1 

Bright as the future was, it left a sense of dis¬ 
comfort lie Could not Explain’Why. He dismissed 
the carriage, and wAlted down the street, feel¬ 
ing fkirly depressed in spirits. 

* Hehnd,'pertiaps, nCvei^ given the girl a thought 
before, unless when dhAnce 1 liad thrown them 
together, and ev^n theh *his thoughts had been 
common admiring ones. She had pleased him, 
and he had tried to anmSe her in a careless, 
well-meant fashion, though he had fiever, made, 
fine speeches io lidr, as nine men out! of ten, 
would have done. He had been so used to ‘Pris- 
cilia, that it never occurred io him (hat a girl so 
young as this one could be a woman. Andi after 
all, his blindness had hot been the result of any 
frivolous lack of though!. A sharp experience 
had made him as thoroughly a man of the world 
as a man may be; but it had not made him cal¬ 
lous or iridlffcrent to the beauties of life. No 
one would ever have called him emotional, or 
prone to enthusiasms of a weak kind, apd yet 
he was by no means hard of heart 1 . He had, quiet 
fancies of his own about people and things, and 
many of these reticent, rarely-expressed ideas 
were reverent, chivalrous ones of women. The 
opposing force of a whole world could never have 
shaken his faith in Priscilla Gower, or touched 
his respect for her; but though, perhaps, he 
had never understood it so, he had never felt 
very enthusiastically concerning her. Truly, 
Priseilla Gower and enthusiasm were not in ac¬ 
cordance with each other. Chance hr.d thrown 
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them together when both were very; young* end 
propinquity did the reat. Propinquity is the 
strongest* of agents,in e lore affair, and in Denis 
Oglethorpe’s love affair* propinquity had accom¬ 
plished what nothing eUe would have been likely 
to have done. The desperate young scribbler 
of twenty years had been the lodger of the elder 
Miss Gower, and Priscilla, aged seventeen, had 
brought in his frugal dinners to him, and re¬ 
ceipted his modest bills on their weekly payment. 

Priscilla at seventeen, silent, practical, grave 
and handsome, had, perhaps, softened uncon¬ 
sciously at the sights of his often pale face—he 
worked se hard, and so far into the night; when 
at length they became friends, Priscilla gravely, 
and without any hesitation, volunteered to help 
him. She could copy well and clearly, and he 
could come into her aunt’s room—it would save 
fires. So she helped him calmly and decorously, 
bending her almost austerely-handsome young 
head over his papers for hours on the long win¬ 
ter nights. It is easy to guess how the matter 
terminated. If ever he won success he deter¬ 
mined to give it to Priscilla—and so ha told her. 
He had never wavered in his faith for a second 
since, though he had encountered many beautiful 
and womanly women. He had worked steadily 
for her sake, and shielded fyer from every care 
that it lAy within his power to lighten. lie was 
not old Miss Elisabeth Gower’s lodger now—ho 
was her niece’s husband, in prospective.. He 
was to marry Priscilla,jGower.,in eight months. 
This was why Theodora North, in glistening rose- 
pink satin, sent him home confronting e sud¬ 
denly-raised spirit of pain. Twice, in one night, 
he hod found himself feeling tqwanl Theodore 
North as he had never felt toward Priscilla 
Gower in his life. Twice, in one night, he bad 
turned his eyes upon this girl of sixteen, and 
suffered a sudden sha?^ of enthusiasm, or some¬ 
thing like it. He was startled and discomfited. 
She had no right to win such admiration from 
him—he had no right to give it. 

But os his walk in the night-air cooled him, 
it cooled his ardor of self-examination somewhat. 
His discontent was modified by the time he 
reached fiia own door, and took his latch key 
out of Ins pocket. The face that had looked 
down upon him beneath the light at the head of 
the stair-case, had faded into less striking color 
—it was only a girl’s face again. He was on 
better terms with himself, and his weakness 
seemed less formidable. 

14 1 will keep my promise to-morrow,” he said, 
44 and Priscilla shall go with us. Poor Priscilla I 
—poor girl! Rose-pink satin would scarcely be 
in good taste in Broome street.” 


The promise be hod made was nothing more 
than a ratification of the old one. They were 
to see the lions together, and Priscilla was to 
guide them* 

And when the morrow came* he found it, after 
all, safe enough, and an easy enough matter, to 
tuck Theodora's small, gloved hand under his 
arm, when they set out on their tour of investiga¬ 
tion and discovery. The girl was pretty enough, 
too, in her soft, black merino—-her 44 best” dress 
in Downpcrt—but she was not daxxling. The 
littlo round, black-plumed hat was becoming 
also; but in bis now more prosaic mood, he 
could stand that, too, pretty as it was in an inno¬ 
cent, unconsciously-coquettish way. Theo was 
never coquettish herself in the slightest degree. 
She was not world-wise enough for that yet. 
But she was quite exhilarating to-day; so glad 
to be out even in the London fog of November; 
so glad to be taken lion-hunting; so delighted 
with the shops and their gay windows; so ready 
to let her young tongue run on in a gay stream 
of chatter, altogether so bright, and pretty, and 
joyous, that her escort was fain to be delighted 
too. 

44 Guess where we are going to first ?” said he. 
(He had not before openly spoken of Priscilla to 
her.) 

She glanced up into his face, brightly. She 
remembered what he had told her about his lady 
friend. 

44 1 don’t exactly know the name of the plaoe,” 
she said ; 44 but I think I know the name of the 
person we are going to see.” 

“ Do you ?” was his reply. 44 Then say it to 
me—let mehear it.’’ 

44 Mias Gower,’’ she answered, softly, in a 
pretty reverence for him. 44 Mies Priscilla 
Gower.” 

He nodded, slightly, with a curious mixture 
of expressions in bis face. 

44 Yes,” he said. 44 Miss Gower, or rather Miss 
Priscilla Gower, as you say. Number twenty- 
three, Broome street; and Broome street is not 
a fashionable locality* my dear Theodora.” 

44 Isn’t it?’’ queried Theo. 44 Why not ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

. 44 Ask Lady, Throckmorton,” he said. “But 
do you know who Miss Priscilla Gower is, Theo¬ 
dora ?’’ 

Her bright eyes orept up to his, half-timidly; 
but she said nothing, so he continued. 

44 Miss Priscilla Gower is the young lady to 
whom I am to be married next July. Did yon 
know that?” 

44 Yes,” answered Theo, looking actually 
pleased, and blushing beautifully as he looked 
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flown at her. 44 But I am very much obliged to 
you for telling me, Mr. Oglethorpe.’ 1 

“ Why ?” he asked. It was very preposterous, 
that even though his mood was so prosaio and 
paternal a one, he was absurdly, vacantly sen* 
eible of feeling some uneasiness at the bright¬ 
ness of her upturned face. For pity’s sake, why 
was it that he was impelled to such a puerile 
weakness—such a vanity, as he sternly called it, 

“ Because,” returned Theo, “itmakes me feel 

as if- I mean it makes me happy to think 

you trust me enough to tell me about what has 
made you happy. I hope—oh! I do hope Miss 
Priscilla Gower will like me.” 

- He had been looking straight before him while 
she spoke, but this brought his eyes to hers 
again, and to her face—bright, appealing, up¬ 
turned—and he found himself absolutely obliged 
to steady himself with a jesting speech. 

44 My dearest Theodora,” he said. “ Miss 
Priscilla Gower could not possibly help it.” 

? Comforting as this assurance was to her, it 
must be confessed she found herself somewhat 
overawed on reaching Broome street, and being 
taken into the tiny, dwarfed-looking parlor of 
number twenty-three; Miss Elizabeth Gower her¬ 
self was there, in her company-cap, and long" 
cherished company-dress of snuff-co’ored satin. 
There were not many shades of difference in 
either her snuff-colored gown, or her snuff-colored 
akin, or her neat, snuff-colored false-front, Theo j 
fancied, but she was not at all afraid of her. She 
was a trifle afraid of Miss Priscilla. Miss Pris¬ 
cilla was sitting at the table reading when they 
entered, and as she rose to greet them, holding 
her book in one hand, the thought entered Theo’s 
mind that she could comprehend dimly why 
Lady Throckmorton disliked her, and thought 
her unsuited to Denis Oglethorpe. There was 
an absence of anything girl-like in her fine, ivory- 
pale face, somehow, though it was a young face 
and a handsome face, at whose fine lines and 
clear contour even a connoisseur could not have 
caviled. Its long almond-shaped, agAie-gray 
eyes, black-fringed and lustrous as they were, 
still were silent eyes—they did not speak even 
to Denis Oglethorpe. 

“ I am glad you have come,” she said, simply, 
extending her hand in acknowledgment of Denis’s 
introduction. The quietness of this greeting 
speech was a fair sample of all her manner. It 
would have been sheerly impossible to expect 
anything like effusiveness from Priscilla Gower, 
p The most sanguine and empty-headed of mortals 
would never have looked for it in her. She was 
constitutionally unenthusiastic, if such a thing 
may be. 


But she was gravely curious in this case con¬ 
cerning Theodora North. The foot that Denis 
had spoken of her admiringly was sufficient to 
arouse in her mind an interest in this young 
ereature, who was at once, and so inconsistently, 
beautiful, timid, and regal, without conscious¬ 
ness. 

4 * Three yearf more will make her something 
wonderftil, as faras beauty is concerned,” he had 
said; and, accordingly, she had felt some slight 
pleasure in the anticipation of seeing her. 

Yet Theo had some faint misgivings during the 
day aa to whether Miss Priscilla Gower would 
like her or not. She was at first even inclined 
to fear that she would not, being so very handr 
some, and grave, and womanly. But, toward 
the end of their journeying together, she felt 
more hopeful. Reticent as she was, Priscillfr 
Gower was a very charming young person. She 
talked well, and with much clear, calm sense; 
she laughed musically when she laughed at all, 
and could make very telling, caustic speeches 
when occasion requiredWt, still it was singu¬ 
lar what a wide difference the difference of aix 
years made in the two girls. As Lady Throck¬ 
morton had said, it was not a matter of age. At 
twenty-two Theodora North would overflow with 
youth as joyously as she did now at seventeen; j 
at seventeen Priscilla Gower had assisted her 
maiden aunt’s lodger to copy bis manuscript 
with as mature a gravity as she would have dis¬ 
played to-day. 

44 1 hope,” said Theodora, when, after their 
sight-seeing was over, she stood on the pavement 
before the door in Broome street, her nice little 
hand on Denis Oglethorpe’s arm, ‘*1 hope you 
will let me come to see you again, Miss Gower.” 

Priscilla, standing upon the door-step, smiled 
down on her blooming girl’s face, a smile that 
was a little like moonlight. All Priscilla’s smiles 
were like moonlight. Theo’s had a delicious 
glow of the sun. 

€t Yes,” she said, in her practical manner. 
u It will please me very much to see you, Miss 
Theodora. Come as often os you can spare the 
time.” 

She watched the two as they walked down the 
street together, Theo’s black feather glossy in 
the gas-light, as it drooped its long end against 
Oglethorpe's coat, and, as she watched them, she 
noticed even this trifle of the feather, and the 
trifling fact, that though Theo was almost regal 
in girlish height, she was not much taller than 
her companion's shoulder. It was strange, she 
thought afterward, that she should have done 
eo; but even while thinking it strange in the 
afterward that came to her, she remembered 
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it all as distinctly as ever, and knew that to the 
lest day of her life Bhe would never quite forget 
the quiet of the narrow, dreary street, Ike yellow 
light of the gas-lamps, and the two figures walk¬ 
ing away into the shadow, with their backs to¬ 
ward her, the girl holding Debit Oglethorpe’s 
arm, and the glossy feather in her black hat 
drooping its tip upon his shouldyr. 


CHAPTER IV, 

Upstaibs, in a sacred corner of the chamber 
Lady Throckmorton had apportioned to her, 
Theodora North kept her diary. Not a solid, 
long-winded diary, full of creditable reflections 
upon the day's events, but, on the contrary, a 
harmless little book enough—a pretty little book, 
bound in pink and gold, and muoh ornamented 
about the corners, and greatly embellished with 
filagree clasps. Lady Throckmorton had given 
it to her because she admired it, and, in a very 
natural enthusiasm, she had made a diary of it. 
And here are the Otitises first recorded in its 
gilt-edged pages, 

December 7.—Mr. Oglethorpe was so kind as 
to remember bis promise about showing me the 
lions. Enjoyed myself very much. Miss Pris¬ 
cilla Gower went with up. f J6he is very dignified*, 
or something; but I think t like her. I am sure 
I like her, so I will go to see her again. I won¬ 
der how it is she reminds me of Pamela without 
being like Pamela at all. Poor Pam was always 
so sharp in her ways, and I do not think Miss 
Gower ever could speak sharply at alL And yet 
she remind? me of Pam. 

December 14.—Went to the theatre again with 
Lady Throckmorton and Mr. Oglethorpe. I won¬ 
der if the rose-pink satin is not becoming; to me? 
I thought it was; but before 1 went up stairs tt 
dress, Mr. Oglethorpe said to me, “ Don’t put on 
the rose-pink satin, Theodora.” 1 am sorry that 
he does not think it i9 pretty. Wore a thin, white- 
muslin dress, and dear, dearest old Pamela’s 
beautiful sapphires. The muslin had a long 
train. 

December 18.—Mr. Oglethorpe came to-night 
with a kind message from Miss Gower. 

From these innocent extracts, persons of an 
unlimited experience might draw serious con¬ 
clusions ; but when she made said entries, kneel¬ 
ing before her toilet-table, each night, our dear 
Theodora thought nothiag about them at all. 
She had nothing else in particular to write about 
at present, so, in default of finding a better sub¬ 
ject, she jotted down guileless remembrances ef 
Denis Oglethorpe and the length of hear trains. 


But one memorable evening, on going into the 
sitting-room, with the pink and gold volume in 
her hand, she encountered Sir Dugald, who 
seemed to be in an extraordinary frame of mind, 
and, withal, nothing loth to meet her. 

“What pretty book have you there, Theo¬ 
dora?” he asked, in his nsual amiably uncivil¬ 
ised manner. 

“It is my diary,” Theo answered. •* Lady 
Throekmorton gave it to me. 1 pat things down 
in it” 

“Oh, oh I” was the reply, taking hold of both 
Sabto’s edrs, and chuckling. 41 Put things down, 
do you ? What sort of things do you put down, 
eh, pretty Theodora? Lovers, eh? Literary 
men, eh ?” 

Theo grew pink all over—pink as to cheeks, 
pink as to slim white threat, even pink as to 
small ears. She was almost frightened, and her 
fright was of a kind such as Bhe had never ex¬ 
perienced before. But it was not Sir Dugald she 
was afraid of—she was used to him. It was 
something new of which she had never thought 
until this very instant. 

4 ‘Literary men, eh?” Sir Dugald went on. 
M Ho you put down what their names are, and 
what they do, and how they make mistakes, and 
take the wrong young lady to see Norma, and 
Faust, and 11 Trovatore? II Trovatorc’s a nice 
opera; Theo and Leonora sounds something like 
Theodora. It doesn’t sound anything like Pris- 
ciUa, does it ? The devil tiy away with Priscilla, 
I say. Priscilla isn’t musical, is it, Leonora? 1 * 

Once having freed herself from him, which 
was by no means an easy matter, Theo flew up 
stairs tremulous, breathless, flushed. She did 
not stop to think. She had seen the drawing¬ 
room empty and unlighted, save by a dull fire, 
on her way downstairs, so she turned to the 
•drawing-room. She had been conscious of no¬ 
thing but Sir Dugald, so she had not heard the 
hall-door open ; and not having heard the hall- 
door open, had, of course, not heard Denis Ogle¬ 
thorpe come in. So, in running into the flre-lit 
room, she broke in upon that gentleman, who 
was standing in the shadow, and it must be con¬ 
fessed was rather startled by her sudden en¬ 
trance and curiously-excited face. 

He stopped her Bhort, however, collectedly 
enough. 

“What is the matter, Theodora?” he de¬ 
manded. 

She slipped down upon a foot-stool, all in a 
flutter, when she saw him,she was so shaken; 
and then, in her sudden abasement and breath¬ 
less tremor, gave vent to a piteous little, hal£ 
sob* though she was terribly ashamed of iL 
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" I—I don’t know,” she answered him. “ It's ] 
—it’s nothing at all.” But he knew better than j 
that, and, guessing very shrewdly that he was 
not wholly unconnected with the matter himself, 
questioned her as closely as was consistent with 
deUcaoy, and, in the end, after some diplomacy, 
and a few more of the surprised, piteous, little 
unwilling half-sobs, gleaned a great deal of the 
tenth from her. 

“ It was only—only something Sir Dngald sold 
about you and Miss Gower, and—and something 
about me,” Bhe added, desperately; 

“ Oh !” he said, looking so oomposed about it 
that the very sight of his composure calmed her, 
and made her begin to think she had seen a 
mountain in a mole-hill. “Sir Dugald? Only 
Sir Dugald. What did he say, may I ask, as it 
-—it is about myself and Miss Gower?” 

Of course he might ask, but the difficulty lay in 
gaining any definite answer. Theodora blushed, 
and then actually turned a little pale, looking 
wondrously abased in her uncalled-for confusion; 
bnt she was not at all coherent in her explana¬ 
tions, which were really not meant for explana¬ 
tions at all. 

“ II Trovatore was so beautiful !** she burstout, 
finally; “ and so was Faust; and I had never 
been to the opera in all my life before, and; of 

ootirse-blushing and palpitating, but still 

looking at him without a shade of falsehood in 
ber innocent, straightforward eyes; “of course, 
I couldn't. How could I be so silly, and vain, 
and presuming, as to think of—of—of— 

Bhe stopped here, as might be expected, and, 
if the room had been light enough, she might 
have seen a shadow fall on Oglethorpe's face, as 
he prompted her. 

“Of what?” 

Her eyes fell. 

“ Of what Sir Dugald said,” she ended, in a 
troubled half whisper. 

There was a slight pause, in whioh both pairs 
of eyes looked down—Theodora’s upon the rug 
of tiger-skin at her feet, Oglethorpe’s at Theo¬ 
dora herself. They were treading upon danger¬ 
ous ground, he knew, and yet, in the midst of 
his fierce anger at his weakness, he was con¬ 
scious of a regret—a contemptible regret, he told 
himself—that the eyes she bad raised to his own 
a moment ago, had been so very olear and guile¬ 
lessly honest in their accordance with the de¬ 
claration her lips had made. 

“ But my dear Theodora,” he at length broke 
the ailence, by saying, carelessly, “ why should 
we trouble ourselves about that elderly Goth, or 
Vandal, if you choose—Sir Dugald. Who does 
trouble themselves about Sir Dugald,'and his 


amiably ponderousjoooseness ? Not Lady Tbrook- 
morton, I am sure; not society in general, you 
must know; consequently, let us treat Sir Dtt- 
gald with silent contempt, in a glorious conscious¬ 
ness of our own spotless innocence.” 

He was half uneasy under bis satirical indif¬ 
ference; though he was so acoustomed to conceal 
bis thoughts under indifference and satire, he 
was scarcely sure enough of himself at this min¬ 
ute ; but, deepitethi8, he carried out the assumed 
mood pretty well. 

•* We have no need to be afraid of Sir Dugald’s 
Vandalism, if we have no fear of ourselves, and, 
considering* as you so very justly observed, that 
it is quite impossible for us to be silly, and vain, 
and presuming toward each other. I think wo 
must be quite safe. I believe you Baid it would 
be impossible, Theodora?” 

Just one breath's space, and Theodora North 
looked up at him, as it were through the influ¬ 
ence of an electric flash of recognition. There 
was a wild, sweet, troubled color on her cheeks, 
and her lips were trembling; her whole foce 
seemed to tremble; her very eyes had a varying, 
tremulous glow. 

“Quite impossible, wasn’t it, Theodora?” he 
repeated, and though he had meant it for no¬ 
thing more than a careless, daring speech, bis 
Voice changed in defiance of him, and altered, 
or seemed to alter, both words and their mean¬ 
ing. What, in the name of madness, he would 
have been rash enough to say next, in response 
to the tremor of light and color in the upturned 
face, it would be hard to say, for here he was 
stopped, as it were, by Fortune herself. 

Fortune came in the form of Lady Throck¬ 
morton, fresh from Trollope’s last, and in a com¬ 
municative mood. 

“Ah! You are here, Denis, and you, too. 
Theodora? Why are you sitting in the dark?” 
And, as she bent over to touch the bell, Theo¬ 
dora rose from her footstool to make way for hei 
—rose with a little sigh, as if she had just been 
awakened from a dream which was neither happy 
nor sad. 

It was very plainly Lady Throckmorton’s busi¬ 
ness to see, and, seeing, understand the affairs 
of her inexperienced young relative; but if Lady 
Throckmorton understood that Theodora North 
was unconsciously endangering the peace of her 
girlish heart, Lady Throckmorton was very silent, 
or very indifferent about the matter. But she 
was not moulded after the manner of the stern 
frmale guardians usually celebrated in lote 
stories. She was not mercenary, and she was 
by no means authoritative. She had sent tot 
Theo with the intention of extending to her the 
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worldly assistance she had extended to Pamela, 
and, beyond that, the matter lay in the girl's 
own hands. Lady Throckmorton had no high 
views for her in particular; she wanted to see 
her enjoy herself as much as possible until the 
termination of her visit, in whatever manner it 
terminated, whether matrimonially or otherwise. 
Besides, she was not so young as she had been 
in Pamela’s -time, and, consequently, though she 
was reasonably fond of her handsome niece, and 
more than usually generous toward her, she was 
inolined to let her follow her own devices. For 
herself, she had her luxurious little retiring- 
room, with its luxurious fires and lounges; and 
after these, or rather with these, came an abun¬ 
dance of novels, and the perfect, creamy choco¬ 
late her French cook made such a masterpiece 
of—novels and chocolate standing as elderly and 
refined dissipations. And not being troubled 
with any very strict ideas of right or wrong, it 
would, by no means, have annoyed her lady¬ 
ship to know that her handsome Theodora had 
out-generaled her pet grievance, Priscilla Gower. 
Why should not Priscilla Gower be out-generaled, 
and why should not Denis marry some one who 
was as much better suited to him, as Theodora 
North plainly was? 

“Tut! tut!” she said to Sir Dugald. “Why 
shouldn’t they be married to each other? It 
would be better than Priscilla Gower, if Theo¬ 
dora had nothing but Pam’s gray satin for her 
bridal trousseau.’' 

So Theo was left to herself, and having no con¬ 
fidant but the pink and gold journal, gradually 
began to trust to its page some very troubled re¬ 
flections. It had not occurred to her that she 
could possibly be guilty in admiring Mr. Denis 
Oglethorpe so much as she did, and in feeling so 
glad when he came, and so sorry when he went 
away. She had not thought that it was because 
he was sitting near her, and talking to her be¬ 
tween the acts; that II Trovatore and Faust had 
been so thrillingly beautiful and tender. And 
this was quite true, even though she had not 
begun to comprehend it ns yet. 

She hail no right to feel anxious about him; 
and yet, when, after having committed himself 
in the rash manner chronicled, he did not make 
his appearance for nearly two weeks, she was 
troubled in no slight degree. Indeed, though 
the thought was scarcely defined, she had some 
unsophisticated misgivings as io whether Miss 
Priscilla Gower might not have been aroused to 
a sense of the wrongs done her through the me¬ 
dium of 11 Trovatore, and so have laid an inter¬ 
dict upon his visits; but it was only Sir Dugald 
who had suggested this to her fancy. 


But by the end of the two weeks, she grew 
tired of waiting, and the days were so very long, 
that at length, not without some slight compunc¬ 
tion, she made up her mind to go and pay a 
guileless visit to Miss Priscilla Gower herself. 

“ I am going to see Miss Gower, aunt,” she ven¬ 
tured to say one morning at the break fast-table. 

Sir, Dugald looked up from his huge slice of 
broiled venison, clumsily jocose after his custom¬ 
ary agreeable manner. 

“ What’s that, Leonora?” he said. “ Going to 
see the stern vestal, are you ? Priscilla, eh !" 

Lady Throckmorton shrugged her shoulders 
in an indiffereut sarcasm. She was often both 
sarcastic and indifferent in her manner toward 
Sir Dugald. 

“ Theo’8 in-goings and out-goings are scarcely 
our business, so long as she enjoys herself,” she 
said. “ Present my regards to the Miss Gowers, 
my dear, and say I regret that my health does 
not permit me to accompany you.” 

A polite fiotion, by the way, as my lady was 
looking her best. It was only upon state occa¬ 
sions, and solely on Denis’ account, that she ever 
submitted to Broome street, albeit the fat, gray 
horses, and fat, gray coachman did occasionally 
recognize the existence of that remote locality. 

It so happened that, as they drew up before 
Miss Gower’s modest door, this morning, the 
modest door in question opened, and Denis Ogle* 
thorpe himself came out, and, of course, caught 
sight of Theodora North, who had just bent for¬ 
ward to pull the check-string, and so gave him a 
full view of her charming reante , un-English face, 
and, in her pleasure at seeing him, that young 
lady forgot both herself and Sir Dugald, and ex¬ 
claimed aloud, 

“ Oh, Mr. Oglethorpe I” she cried out. “Iam 

so glad-” and then stopped, in a confusion 

and trepidation absolutely brilliant. 

He came to the window, and looked in hi her. 

“ Are you coming to see Priscilla?” he said. 

“ Lady Throckmorton said I might,” she an¬ 
swered, the warmth in her face chilled by hie 
unenthusiastic, though kindly tone. She did not 
know what a struggle it cost him to face her 
thus carelessly all at once. 

He did not even open the carriage-door him¬ 
self, but waited for the footman to do it. 

“ Priscilla will be glad to see you,” he said, 
quietly. “ I will go into the house again with 
you.” 

The dwarfed sitting-room looked very much 
as it had looked on Theo’s first introduction te 
it; but on this occasion Miss Elizabeth was not 
arrayed in the snuff-colored satin; and, when 
they entered, Priscilla was kneeling down upon 
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the hearth-rug, straightening out an obetreper- 
ous fold in it. 

She rose, collectedly, at onee, awl, as her Jhcfi 
turned toward them, Thao was struck with Some 
fancy of its being a shade paler than it had been 
the last tim? she had seen it. But her manner 
was not changed in the least, and she welcomed 
her visitor with grave oordiality. Poor little 
snuff-colored Miss Elisabeth waa delighted. She 
was getting very fond of oompaojf in her old age* 
and had taken a great , fancy to Theodora North. 

“Send the carriage away, and stay with us 
until evening, Miss Theodora,” she fluttered, in 
wild, old-maidenly excitement. “ Do stay, Miss 
Theodora, and 1 will show you how to de the 
rctagon-stitoh, as 1 promised the last time you 
were here. You remember bow you admired it In 
that antimacassar I was making for Priscilla?” 

Miss Elizabeth's ohief delight and occupation 
was the making of miraculously-gorgeous mys¬ 
teries for Priscilla; and Theo’s modest eulogies j 
of her last piece of work had won her admira- | 
tion and regard at once. Consequently, under ; 
stress of Miss Elizabeth, the carriage waa lain to i 
depart, much to the abasement of the fat, gray : 
coachman, who felt himself much dishonored in 
finding he was compelled* not only to pay ma¬ 
jestic calls to Broome street, but to acknowledge 
the humiliating fact of friendly visits. 

“ We must have a fire in the beet parlor, my 
dear,” chirped Elizabeth ecstatically, when 
Theo’s hat and jacket were being carried out of 
tbe room. “ Don't forget to tell Jane, Priscilla, 

and-” fumbling in her large side-pocket, 

“ here's the key of the preserve-closet. Quinoe 
preserve, my dear, and white currant-jelly.” 

Theodora was reminded of Down port that day, 
in a hundred ways. The nice little clompany- 
dinner reminded her of it; the solitary little 
roast fowl, and the preserves, and puddings; 
but the compaqy-dinneraat Downport had always 
been detracted from by the pbarp annoyance in 
Pam’s face, and the general domestio bustle, 
and the total inadequacy of gravy and stuf¬ 
fing to the wants of the boys. She was particu¬ 
larly reminded of it by the ceremonious repair¬ 
ing to tbe fire, in the front parlor, where, every¬ 
thing was so orderly, and even the family por¬ 
traits had the appearance <of family portraits 
roused from a deep reverie to be surprised at an 
intrusion. 

“ My late lamented parents, my dear,” said 
Miss Elisabeth, nibbing her spectacles, and ad¬ 
miringly regarding an owl-like, elderly gentle¬ 
man, in an aggressive brown wig, and an equally 
owl-like lady,,in a self-announoing false-front, 
embarrassingly suggestive of Mias Elisabeth's 


own. “ My late lamented parents, at the respec¬ 
tive'ages of fifty and fifty-seven. My sister, An¬ 
astasia, my only brother, my sister-in-law, his 
wife, and my dear Priscilla, at seventeen years.” 

Theo turned from the others to look at this 
last with a deeper interest; remembered that it 
waa when* she was seventeen that Priscilla had 
first hast Denis Oglethorpe. It was a small pio- 
ture, half life-size, and set in an oval frame of 
blaok walnut. PrisdiUe at seventeen had not 
been very different from Priscilla at twenty-two. 
She had a pale, haadaome, ungirlish face,—a 
Minerva fa pe ■ steady, grave, handsome eyes, 
sad a fine’head, unadorned, save with a classic 
knot of black brown hair. The picture was not 
even younger-lookiag than Priscilla was now. 

Miss Elisabeth regarded it in affectionate ad¬ 
miration of its boauty. 

“ My dear,” she said to Theodora, “ that is 
the most beantiftil face in London, to my old 
eyes. It reminds me of my dear Anastasia in 
her youth. I was always glad my brother Ben- 
i jamin’a daughter was notlike his wife. Wo were 
: not fond of my brother Benjamin's wife. She 
| was a'very giddy young person, and very fond 
I gsyety. She died of lung-fever, contracted 
| through exposing herself one night at- a military 
ball, in direct opposition to my brother Benja¬ 
min’s wishes. She insisted upom wearing blue- 
satin slippers, and a low-necked dress.” 

“ Oh, dear!” said Theodora, secretly conscious 
of a guilty sympathy for the giddy young person 
who ran counter to brother Benjamin’s wishes, 
in the matter of military balls and blue-satii& 
slippers. 

“ Yee, my love!” Miss Elizabeth proceeded. 
“Anil for that reason I was always glad to find 
that Prisoilla was not at all like her. Priscilla 
and I have been very happy together, in our 
quiet way; she has been the best of dear, good 
girls to me. Indeed, I really don’t know what 
1 shall de When I must lose her, as of course you 
know I shall be obliged to. when she marries Mr. 
Denis Oglethorpe!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Theo, anfl, as she 
spoke, she felt a curious startled glow flash over 
her. This was the first time an actual approaoh 
to^the subject bad been made in her presence. 

“ Yesy fny dear!” said Miss Elizabeth again. 

I shall fotl the separation very deeply, but it 
must be, you know. They have waited so long 
for each other, that I should be a very wicked, 
selfish old woman to throw any obstacle, even so 
slight a onurns my own discomfort in their way. 
Don’t you tbink so?” 

“Yes, madame,' ’ Theo faltered, very unsteadily, 
indeed. 
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But Miss Elizabeth did not,notice any hesita¬ 
tion in her manner, and went on with her con¬ 
fidential chat, eulogizing Priscilla, and her be* 
trothed affectionately. Mr. Benia. Oglethorpe 
mould be a rich man some, of these dzys t/ and 
then what a happy life must Priscilla's be—so 
young, so beautiful, so beloved. “ Not- that 
wealth brings happiness, my dear Mias Thco* 
dora. Riches are very deceitful, you know; but 
there is a great deal, ofj Solid i oomfiari in a gem 
tael sufficiency.” 

. To ail of whioh.Theo acquiesced modestly, 
inwardly wondering if she wan very; wrong in 
Wishing that Mr. Oglethorpe had not left them 
quite so early. f y * * • 

The day paused pleasantly enough, however* 
in a quiet way. Miss Elizabeth was very affec¬ 
tionate and communicative, and told her a great 
many stories of Anastasia, and the late-lamented 
Benjamin, as they sot by the fire together, in the 
evening, and blundered over the octagon-stitch. 
It was an Afghan Miss Elizabeth wan making 
now; and when, at tea-time, Mr, Oglethorpe j 
came, he fouud Theodora North sitting on the 
hearth, flushed with industrious anxiety, and 
thrown into a reflected glow of brilliant Berlin 
wools, a beautiful young spider in a gorgeous 
Afghan web. 

“I should like,” she was- saying, as he en¬ 
tered, “ to buy Pamela and the girls some nioe 
little presents. What would you advise me to 
get, Miss Gower?” « 

She was very faithful to the shabby house¬ 
hold at Downport. Her letters were never care¬ 
less or behind time, and no one was ever ne¬ 
glected in the multiplicity of messages. She 
would bo the most truthful and faithful of loving 
women a few years henoe, this handsome Theo¬ 
dora. There was some reserve in her maantr 
.toward Denis this evening. She attended to 
Miss Elizabeth s octagon-stitch, and left him to 
amuse Priscilla. He had not seemed very much 
pleased to see her in the morning, and, besides, 
Priscilla was plainly his business. But, when 
the carriage was announced, and she returned to 
the parlor, after an absence of a few minutes, 
drawing on her gloves, and buttoning her pretty 
jacket close up to her beautiful, slender, dusky 
.throat, Denis took his bat, and accompanied her 
to the carriage. He did not wait for the foot¬ 
man this time; but, after assisting her to get in, 
closed the door himself; and leaned against the 
open window for a moment. 

“ I want you to deliver a message to Lady 
Throckmorton for me,” he said. “ May. I trou¬ 
ble you, Theodora?” 

. She bent her head with an unpleasantly-quick¬ 


ened heart-beak It was very foolish, of course, 
but she felt as if something painful was going ted 
happen, and nothing on earth oould prevent it. J 
“ Business has unexpectedly called me away 
from London—from England," he explained, in a 
straoge, yet quite steady voice. “ I am obliged to 
go te Belgium at once, and my affaire are in such a 
condition that I may be compelled to remain 
across the channel for sometime. Be good enough 
to say to Lady Throckmorton that I regret deeply 
that I oould not see her before going; but—but 
the news has been sodden, and my time is fully 
occupied ; but 1 will write to her from my first 
etoppiog place.” 

“ i will tell her,” said Theodora. 

•« Thank you,” he replied, courteously, and 
then, after a short hesitation, began again, in the 
tone he used so often—the tone that might be 
jest or earnest. “ And now there is something 
else, a subject upon which I wish to ask your 
unbiaaed opinion, niy dear Theodora, before I 
say good-by. When a man finds himself in a 
danger with which he cannot combat, and remain 
human—hi danger, where defeat means dishonor, 
do yon not agree with me, that the safest plan 
that man can adopt la to away ?” 

Her quickened heart might almost have been 
running a life and death race with her leaping 
pulse, but she answered him almost steadily. 

“Yea/* she saftl to him. “You are quite 
right. He bad better go away." 

“Thank you,” he returned again. “Then 
you will give me your hand, and wish me God 
.speed; and, perhaps—I say perhaps—you will 
answer me another question. This morning, 
when you spoke to me through the carriage-win- 
dow, you began to say something about being 

glad. Were you going to say-” He broke 

off here sharply. “Not” he exclaimed. “I 
will not ask you.” 

. “I was going to say that I was glad to see 
you/’ Theo intenwpted, gravely. ««l was glad 

to see yoa. And new, perhaps, you had better 
tell the coachman to drive on. I will deliver 
your message to Lady Throckmorton; and as I 
shall not see you again, unless I am here in July. 
Of course you wiH oome back then. Good-bj, 
Mr. Oglethorpe/* 

She gave him her hand through the carriage- 
window, and, fbr a moment, be held it, to all 
appearance quite calm, as he looked down at the 
lovely fhee the flare of an adjacent gas-light re¬ 
vealed to him against a back-ground of shadow. 

“Good-by,** he said, and then released it 
“Drive on,” ha called to the coachman, and, in 
a moment more, he stood alone watching the 
carriage turn the corner. (to ns continuxd.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

Cecil’s mother died when ho waeababy, wnd 
I was three years older than he. Perhaps that 
was one reason why my loro for hint seemed so 
much stronger than the lore of other sisters for 
their brothers. I remember when hr was very 
small how I used to follow him around, so afraid 
he would get killed; that was my great fear. 
There was not a dog in the neighborhood* how¬ 
ever well intentioned and oorvect in deportment, 
but I looked upon it as the natural enemy of 
Cecil. Birds’ nests on perilous boughs seemed 
in league against his white supple limbs-—green 
plums and apples appeared created 1 solely for his 
overthrow. And the. ocean, (we lived only half 
a mile inland) seemed a great, restless, roaring 
monster that, in caseof bis escaping other perils, 
was watching out for him, constantly calling out 
to him forever, with a great hoarse;voice, as the 
waves swashed against the beach, m Come down 
here, and I’ll finish you ! Come down here, and 
I’ll finish you!” He was myrtheught, ihy care, 
and my delight, from dawn tilleunset. And he 
was such a bright, affectionate Little fellow, lov» 
ing me better than anything else. 

We had a step-mother, a large woman, with 
small blaok eyes and very red cheeks. And my 1 
first recollections of her are her wondering alond, 
many times each day, 11 what Would become of 
us if it wasn’t for her.” This seemed' to be the 
standing subject of inquiry in her mind, If we 
had any particular ill-fortune, she would pro¬ 
pound the question, as if the misfortune would 
have been more overwhelming had it not been 
for her; and on our rare oocasions of better for¬ 
tune she would propound the question triumph¬ 
antly, as if it were owing to her having an ex¬ 
istence that the better state of affairs was brought 
about. And I recollect that I heard the words 
so often that I, too, used to think of it a great 
deal. And wonder, in a childish, quiet way, what 
would really have “ become of us” had H not 
been for her. 

There are two or three remembrances that 
stand out like pictures againBt the shadowy back¬ 
ground of that far-away time. One is of Cecil’s 
standing by the open window of our sitting-room, 
looking out on the beauty of the western sky, 
flaming with the sunset glory of gold and crim¬ 
son. I can see now just how he looked, and his 
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little white nightgown hkd dipped off one round 
white shoulder. lean see jtiit how the bright 
glow in the sky wa6 reflected in his large, wide 
open* brOWn eyes, Cnd hdw he clasped his hands 
together 1 hi surprise End rapture, as if he had 
caught Eight fdr the first Ifttie of some rare, un¬ 
known realm of beauty, and how glad his voice 
was ash e cried, “Oh, mamma! Nora, com eh ere. 
Comehefe, and See the prettiness up there” 

“ You will take your death-cold standingthcre ! 
in the wifidodr- go tight up stairs to bed. Oh, 
dear! what would become of ’em all if it wasn’t for 
mer 

I was quite young, atid couldn’t be expected 
to philosophic, but I remember thinking that I 
ought to be grateful to thitik Cecil had some one 
to keep him from taking his “ death-cold and 
still I plainly remember that I had an uncomfort¬ 
able, sinking feeling, a sort Of lonely heartache/ 
that made me creep np stairs and lie down on 
the side of Cecil’s little crib, and take him in my 
arms, and tell him stories In a low voice; and I 
can see bow, Just how large and sorrowful his 
eyes looked up At the from his little white pil¬ 
low as I went in, and hdw they lit up during 
the Wonderful adventures of Alibaba, and how 
pretty he looked up Os he lay asleep at last with 
a smile onhlslips; and hoW many times I kissed 
him, but softly, that I might not awaken him. 

About my father at this time there was a mys¬ 
tery. He would retimin for days shut up in his 
room, and then we dared not, for our lives, go 
near it. And when wd would question our step¬ 
mother. “why we mustn’t go into his room, and 
why he shut himself tip so?” she would frown 
upon us darkly, atid bid us “ask her no ques¬ 
tions.” Sometimes, When she was in a softer 
mood, site Would add, “Poor creeturs, what 
would become of yott if it wasn’t forme?” which 
would plunge me, too, in the same long train of 
inquiry and gloomy Reflection. 

My very first memory of seeing him ‘(and I 
must have be'eti tery young), I remember think¬ 
ing how very hartdsome he was. I know now, 
that I had been away, staying with an aunt in 
the city, and I have a feint recollection of papa’s 
taking me into a darkened room, where there 
was a lady with a white, beautiful face, and eyes 
liko Cecil’s, and her kissing me, and weeping 
over me, and calling me “her pretty darling.” 
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There were some white lilies in a rase near the 
eouch where she was lying, and though I cannot 
recollect anything else there was in the room, 
or how I got there, or where 1 went from there— 
though now I know that I went home again with 
my aunt—still, I never see a white lily but I am 
carried back into the dream again of the pale 
lady—and papa’s handsome face as he led mein. 

Another dream stands cut vividly against the 
misty obscurity of that last time. It must have 
been the night before I returned home to stay. 

I awoke upon a sofa in my aunt’s room, and she 
was talking about me. 

4 * Poor little Nora I” she was saying, 44 how< 
sorry I am to leave her, but India is no place; 
for a child.” ; 

44 No, and with your health, too, the ehild will: 
be better off At horn?.” 

44 But such a home,” the plaintive voice went 
on. 44 How could he ever choose suoh a woman 
for his housekeeper, to take the place of our poor 
lost Lenore. It is a mystery I can never under¬ 
stand.” 

44 No one ought to understand It,” said my 
uncle, in wrathful acoents. 44 But one thing is 
certain, Harold is sinking lower and lower into 
ruin every day.” 

44 1 know it. My poor brother I” and here my 
aunt began to weep, while my unde, with many 
loving words, tried to comfort her. As for me, 
I lay silently brooding over the thoughts these 
remarks awakened. I knew they were speaking 
of my father, for his name was Harold. What 
was this dreadful place, called 4 »ruin,” into 
which be was sinking—so terrible a plaoe tha* 
my aunt wept to think of his entering R? Life 
again seems a misty dream, and I find myself at 
home, loving my pretty brother better than any. 
thing else, and still haunted by a vague horror 
and curiosity concerning the ruin connected with 
my father’s name. With my first clear and dis¬ 
tinct recollections of my ; father comes the know¬ 
ledge that he disliked and avoided me. At first, 
only the dreamy knowledge of the fact was ap¬ 
parent to my childish apprehension—and it was 
not till long after 1 became aware what the word 
44 ruin” meant in connection with him, that the 
reason of his dislike and avoidance became ap¬ 
parent to me, And I thought that I was to him 
a visible conscience, aBd the eyes of my own 
mother, whom I greatly resembled, looking 
through mine, reproached him, and agonized 
him with the memory of what he was once, what 
he might have been, and the wreck he had be¬ 
come. 

But it ended. There was a body found in the 
snow—a night of horror unspeakable—a day 


of confusion, with a mystery lying in the dark¬ 
ened parlor—a funeral—a grave, into which the 
falling snow sifted, oovering it softly with ite 
pure whiteness. And looking back into that 
grave now, my only comfort is, that God’s mercy 
is whiter than the snow. 

There was enotigh saved te us out of the wreck 
of what had been a handsome fortune to provide 
ue food and clothing, and a home—such as it 
was; but we were the ehUdren of a drunkard— 
the village children; never let us fbrget that 
And one of the bitterest memories of my child¬ 
hood is seeing Cecil's sensitive lips quiver at 
their taunting words. I oould endure, myself, 
any amount of reproach and upbraiding, bat 
Cecil— I can’t remember the time that I did not 
hold his well-being and happiness dearer than 
my own, as why should I not? for he loved me, 
and lie was all in the wprtd I had to love, and I 
had a loving heart. Many, many faults it had, 
but it was a loving heart I know. And it seemed 
as if my affections, blown away from every other 
support to which they had tried to cling, all, all 
twined about Cecil, my brother—my darling. 

On my tenth birthday, an old lady, my step¬ 
mother’s mother, came to live with us. I re¬ 
member it was my birthday, for Cecil asked my 
step-mother in the morning 44 if shewasn't going 
to bake Nora a birthday cake, as Kitty Succo’s 
mother did ?” and hew well I recollect her reply, 
that she 44 guessed Nora would find out that 
birthdays would come often enough without 
taking ’em along with sweet cake.” And how 
j well I remember what a horror of birthdays ffcll 
| upon me then. Mrs. Dagger, the old lady, came 
while we were talking about this. She was a 
queer-looking little old lady, with a yellow, 
wrinkled face, and abroad white border standing 
[ out around it. Her first words to ns were, 44 1 
| suppose you make your mother an awful sight of 
| work, don’t they Melissa?” 

! Melissa replied, with a great deal of feeling 
I and earnestness, 44 that we did.” And then Mrs. 

| Dagget remarked, with a groan, 44 that she sup- 
| posed she should be another trouble to her— but 
| she shouldn’t be long, for she shouldn’t stand it 
I but a few days, feelin’ as she did then, so run 
down, and gone at the stummuck.” 

And then, noting Cecil’s red cheeks, she asked 
if they 44 wasn't caused by worms ; she had lost 
a child jest about his age with worms, and he 
was buried up in the cold ground which made 
me shudder, and cling to Cecil’s hand more 
closely. And then, regarding my rather shabby 
gown, she asked her daughter 44 if she supposed 
one of heraold ones could be fixed over for me? 
But Melissa oould do jest as she was a mind to 
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with 'em, they would all fall to her before long, 
if there kept on such a gonnenees at her stum- 
muck.” 

This was our first introduction to the old lady; 
and I do not think that in after days she ever 
contributed any more to our cheerfulness and 
happiness than at that first interview. Although, 
sometimes, with the good feeling that had actu¬ 
ated her in bequeathing her gown to me, she 
would call Cecil and me to her side on the Sab¬ 
bath, and read the Bible to us. But she would 
always seleot the chapters in which Israel was 
doomed, or Job bewailed, or the prophet# la¬ 
mented ; and this, together with the foot that 
she was obliged to stop and spell nearly all of 
the la ger words, detracted much from our en¬ 
joyment. 

It seemed as if the harder the words were, and 
the more difficult for her to manage, the more 
she delighted in them. There wts one ohapter 
which she oftenest selected; it was eonoerning 
the Israelites journeying through Aroar, which 
she always called A Roarer, and their encounter 
with the Horims, which, after spelling many 
times, she persisted in calling IIoTners; and I 
distinctly remember thinking they were strange 
monsters, half men and half beasts, with horns 
growing out of their foreheads : Cecil and 1 dif¬ 
fering in our views os we talked it over after¬ 
ward, he, full of a boy's martial instincts, think¬ 
ing the Horners were connected with a brass 
band. But this ohapter always gave her special 
delight, although there was not a namein it which 
was not too much for her, and which did not 
cause her scholarly overthrow. 

At the foot of the old lady’s bed stood a hair 
trunk, so worn that it looked like a very old dog 
that had been scalded, but still remained faithful 
to its mistress, guarding the foot of her bed. And 
sometimes, when we had specially^ pleased her, 
she would go to this trunk and take out a musty, 
leather-bound copy of Fox's Book of Martyrs, 
and show us the pictures. On such nights I 
would always have to go and lie down by Cecil 
till he went to sleep. Many odd questions would 
he ask me concerning the martyrs, whom, as 
sleepiness overcame him, he would confound 
with the dwellers in the wilderness, and in the 
odd vagaries of dreams he would call out “ that 
a Horner was after him with a red-hot grid¬ 
iron.” 

It was not till many years after that I learned 
what the Bible, which to Cecil and me was full 
of terror and weariness, might be to children. I 
heard a mother reading to her happy little flock 
about the child Samuel, the infant Jesus in his 
mother's human, loving arms, sad the divine 


Saviour, who loved and blest little children. 
And as their eyes brightened and grew reverent, 
as she road, tlfough it was so long past and gone, 
tears sprang to my eyes under a vague sense of 
loss, and of wrong that had been done to my 
youth. 

If Sny remembrance of my childhood comes to 
me pleasantly, if I look back upon that time, 
whioh should ba full of joyful memories, with 
one emotion of tenderness and delight, that re¬ 
membrance is of Cecil. A11 the joy of our gloomy 
home he brought into it. Mother softened her 
rather harsh tones to him, and in his sunshiny 
presenoe the groans of Mrs. Dagget seemed to 
be less profound, and to partake more of the 
pensive nature of sighs. 

So life ran along till Cecil was seventeen and 
I was twenty, and loving him as I did, I don'; 
know whether I was most glad or sorry when 
news came from our rich uncle in Randolph, of¬ 
fering him a place in his counting-room. This 
uncle was still quite young, unmarried, and very 
wealthy; and Cecil was delighted to go, for he 
thought that he was now on the way to indepen¬ 
dence—to the home I was to share—for in all 
his hopeful, living plans for the future I was in- 
eluded. Whatever regret I felt was all smo¬ 
thered in my own breast, for I, too, thought that 
it was an opening into the grand future I had 
always pictured for my dariing. So he went, 
hopefol and happy—and how did I know he had 
gone into temptation. 

Cecil left us in the autumn, and it seemed, that 
long, long winter, that 1 should have died, had 
it not been far his long, bright, loving letters, 
which I got two or three times a week. Mrs. 
Hogget used to groan over the frequency of the 
letters, and the expense it involved; and mo¬ 
ther, a little je&lons, I am afraid, of the affec¬ 
tion he showed so plainly for me, (although he 
never forgot to send her some kind message,) 
would darkly prophesy “that she might slave 
herself to death for some folks, and that was &U 
the thanks she would get.” 

And Mrs. ( Dagget would add, with a groan, 
“ she shouldn’t be there to see it go on long.” 
What the •• it” was to which she referred she 
never told, but constantly did she cal* our atten¬ 
tion to the fact that “it was goin’ on,” and, in 
a reproachful demeanor toward me, she inti¬ 
mated that I was responsible for “ its goin’ on.” 
There were days when her very clothing seemed 
to upbraid me, her cap-strings floated mourn¬ 
fully, her * apron-strings hung down reproach- 
folly and rebukingly, and seemed mutely to ask 
me, more in a spirit of sorrow than anger, “are 
younotthe cause of its goin' on ?” 
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But this was in her better-n&tuirsd moods. 
There were times when her cap-border rottled 
me, her apron-strings menaced me. In theso 
times her doom was prophesied, not as adroop- 
iog oracle, but as an avenger. *t Then should 
we see what she haul went through, with her 
goneness at the sttunmuek, when she waswlayin’ 
in the cold, cold ground. Mebby we should have 
a realizin’ sense of what we had lost—mebby 
we should have reflections.” 

I think, now, that it was a hereditary trait in 
the Dagget family to foretell their approaching 
dissolution, although mother's doom was always j 
foretold as being caused by labor for us. Our ! 
work was light, and I was more than willing to ! 
do my share of it; but I am certain that very j 
few days passed, and no washing or baking-day, 
without her prophesying that M she should kill 
herself, just as sure as she was alive then, a 
workin’ for us that day.” And then she would 
often add, with an upbraiding glance at me, as 
if I were the main cause of her doom, that 4 Mhen 
she should be out of the way, and she s’ posed I 
would be glad of it, much as she had always done 
for me.” 

I would assure her often, with tears in my 
eyes, that she did me injustioe, that I knew very 
well how much she had done for us, and that I 
was willing, and wanted to help her all I could, 
if she would only let me, and I would beg of her 
not to speak so. Sometimes my distressful 
tone wonld seem to touch her, for she would say, 
in a softer and more melancholy manned, M she 
guessed it would be better if she was out of the 
way, and mother, too.” And Mrs. Dagget never 
foiled to add the melancholy prediction that 
“ she shouldn’t be there long, to see it go on, for 
her stummuck felt goner and goner every day.” 

I suppose it was because I was foolishly semi* 
tive that I felt all this so deeply, and it made me 
so unhappy. But one cannot change their tem¬ 
perament, and I don’t really know how I could 
help it—that while a smile or a pleasant word 
would make me liappy for a day, a frown or a 
reproachful word would cut to my heart like a 
knife. It is with an odd feeling of pity for my¬ 
self that I look back, and remember how mise¬ 
rable and lonely their words would make me 
through the long, long days. How my heart 
would rink down so low that it seemed as if it 
would never be lighter again, yet it always was 
when I got a letter from Cecil. 

As I said, it seemed as if I lived npoti his let¬ 
ters; but with the ooming of spring ah ambition 
awoke within me. I had been thinking, ever 
since Cecil went away, how delightful it would 
be if I could earn something to give him when 


he went into business for himself. What a help 
a few hundred dollars would bo I I pondered 
many impossible plans, and finally I thought of 
teaching school; and 1 applied, by letter, for a 
school about thirty miles away. A lady who was 
visiting one of cur neighbors happened to men¬ 
tion, in my presence, that the school teacher at 
Marly, vthuhad taught there for years, had died, 
and no one had been found to fill her place. To 
one of my timid nature, the idea of going ont 
into the gtcaft world alone was full of terror. 
But it was for Cecil,And that made it endurable. 
There is no task-master like love, and there is no 
such willing slavery. I was not needed at home, 
and I would 1 at least make the effort. I thought 
I would say nothing to any one about it until I 
was certain I could have the school. One cold 
rainy evening in April my fate came to me. 

I well recollect what a cold, drizzling rain was 
falling outside, and how a colder and more de¬ 
pressing atmosphere seemed to enwrap ns in¬ 
doors, aa we sat at the tea-table. I could noteat 
much, for it seemed as if I had never been so 
homesick for Cecil as I had been all day; and at 
ihe table, bis empty place, opposite, intensified 
this feeling; so it was with difficulty that I kept 
back my tears. 

There was not much conversation at the table. 
Only Mrs. Dagget, who had been watching the 
dismal foil of the rain against the windows, more 
dismal in the growing gray of the twilight, re¬ 
marked that “ it would be a bad time for a fo- 
neraL” And then, after a brief period of silent 
meditation* she asked her daughter “ if she 
s’posed she could wear her black bombazine 
dress* if she should let out the biases-? But any 
way, it would fall to her before long, with the 
rest of her clothes; for she couldn’t s&frd that 
goneness much longer.” 

Before her daughter could reply to her, s 
neighbor rapped At the door, and placed a letter 
in my hands. It contained a favorable answer 
about the school, and wanted me to Come as soon 
as possible. And now, while a new and natried 
life was opening before me, I did not expect any 
sympathy, or encouragement, or co-operation, 
but I asked my step-mother if she was willing 
I should go. She replied “ that she didn't know 
as it made much difference to her where I was, 
I’d probably be back on her hands before many 
weeks was out.” 

Mrs, Dagget was lighting her pipe, and jnstat 
this moment a small coal fell upon her apron. 
She raised her eyes reproachfully to my fooe, and 
said, “ can’t you put me out ?” 

I brushed off the coal at once, leaving no far¬ 
ther damage than a very small hole in her giog- 
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ham apron; hut she said to me in a tone of deep 
rebuke: 

“ You’ve no need to have been so afraid of 
puttin' me out; mebby you would like some of 
my clothes to wear off to your school teachin’. 
But you.needn’t be afraid; they wiH all fall to 
you and Melissa before long, without your eettin’ 
of me afire, and net pullin’ of mo out.” 

So, with what encouragement and inspiration. 
I could glean from thieand similar words, L went 
out into the great world, which seemed so large 
and cheerful to me. 


CHAPTER II. 

It will be needless to enter into the details of 
my life that summer. I obtained board at the 
trustee’s, Mr. Evans, and though my work was 
rather hard, and entirely new to me, atiH I wan 
quite content. But there are two evenings of 
that summer that are set apart in my memory 
from all others. 

On my return from school one afternoon, about 
the middle of my term, Mrs. Evans invited me 
to go with her and her husband that evening to 
Marley, the nearest village, to attend a temper¬ 
ance lecture. | accepted it very willingly. It 
was early when we arrived at the lecture-room, 
and I told Mrs. Evans that I would just step into 
the postioffiee. And with many admonitions *to 
“ come right beck,” Mr. and Mrs. Evans eufteoed. 
I certainly intended to go right back, but I frond 
a letter from Cecil, and whqf was the tfempdraued 
lecture, what was* the whole wp rid to me 7 As I 
read the warm words that came so directly from 
bis heart to my own, I read in them only a gay, 
young spirit, that was finding the groat world a 
delightful plans; but I did not read any t hi rig 
that told me that, that deUgbtfbL world was a 
dangerous ope for one of bis generous, impulsive 
temperament. He *pqke of hie Uncle as a M boot 
old follow, who thought himself on*of the great¬ 
est of men, and who} meant tovejoy the world 
while he lived in it.,and thought hie example 
was the only living one worth following.” I 
never thought, that-what, to one of uncle’s cool 
temperament might be indulged in with com¬ 
parative safety, might, be fatal to one like Cecil. 
I laughed over his letter, and cried over it, for 
at the last, ho wrote, 

“I am workings working like a horse, Nora,” 
Of oourse, I go into, society a good deal, for Rain 
dolph is a gay place, anc^, tipple insist upon my 
doing as other young fellow^ yt iqy aflpflCtfl sta* 
tion, for my being his nephew, Is in bis-qyiJt a 
greater merit than the cross of the legion of hongr* 
And if I refuse to go where he tells me, snd do 
as they do whom I meet, it seems to be a sort of 
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reproach to the life he leads, which, I must 
quo fees, is rather a gay one* And so that 
makes it impossible, dear, for me to do exactly 
as we talked about. I told uncle what you saidw 
‘Year wanting me to study evenings as much 
m I oould, and about shunning the first approach, 
of temptation, and above all things, to shun wine 
parties.’ You ought to have heard him laugh. 
Said be, *1 rather think there is no danger in 
your going where I take you. 1 declare if such 
aihing were possible, I should almost think tli. t 
Nora was reflecting somewhat On my life.’ He 
thinks when he gee* West, the East tips up; but 
he is the coolest and steadiest old fellow going; 
belongs to the church, and if he should drink a 
gallon of wine, it would only make him walk 
straightfsr, and talk more impressively about * my 
position,’ and 1 my nephew;’ • Of course, I have 
got to do as be says, and go where he takes pie, 
although at first I didn't core for such gay doings 
at all, only he made me go, and now how much 
rather I would spehd a quiet evening with you. 
I am working like ahorse, as I said, and it is 
all for~yoUy Nora. * I am determined to make a 
position in the world, tb Work myself up to ti 
fortune and a home for* you, my darling sister, 
a home so bright and happy, that it shall atone 
for the dreary past.” 4 

When I entered the lecture-room, it was 
crow dock Tbs speaker had the Compliment of 
WKWJ seat being folk fiprefcrlj. I leaned up 
against a pillar near thedoor, and was resign¬ 
ing myself to « Tathef wearisome evening, in 
company with nearly a hundred feU6w euffbrerd 
who were standing about me, occupying nearly 
every available inch of Stindingiroom, when a 
good-looking young ihan, carrying a *hHd, with 
a woman following ©toady in his wake, came 
pushing through the firusf^ toward the dbor. 
As they passed ms he looked up into my face, 
and something in it seemed to awake his genert 
osity and nobler feelings, for he asked mein s 
hearty, honest voice, that I knew came from a 
good heart. 

“Don’t you want a seat?” 

I told him I should certainly like one, but il 
seemed one of the impossibilities. 

“Here, Nanoo, you take the little feller; you 
shall have our seat. You see. Miss, we Was 
afraid that the baby was agoin* to have one, that 
is all that mqde us leave; we bated to, for the 
lecture is gojp’ to bo a bnsfrr. There' kaint a 
smarter feller in the country than Dr. Chester, 
nor a better one. JTe lives in Randolph, and, 
you see, he corao here to visit his unde, Jodge 
Huntingdon, and tho town invited him tolectnrc. 
He is rich os a Jew; ho lectures just to do good. 
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and that is all ho doctors for, too; lie's no need 
to lift his Unger. Come right along, Miss. Nance, 
don't be nervious, he won't have it before I get 

back." 

This last sentence was said over his shoulder 
to his wife, after we started up the aisle. He 
plaoed me in an excellent seat, directly beneath 
the speaker's stand. I thanked him for his 
courtesy, as I took my seat, to which he leaned 
down and replied, in a hoarse whisper, 

“I’d rather do it than not; each a sweet, 
pretty face to be a stand in’ up all night *, I 
couldn't bear to see it. You see we wouldn’t 
have missed it for nothin' in the world, only we 
was so afraid the little feller would have it right 
here in meetin'." 

How it terminated I never knew, whether the 
“ little feller" had one or not, nor what the 
mysterious thing was, that was depending over 
the child’s head; I thought, however, it was 
a fit. 

As the kind man lifted his broad, rosy, honest 
face from before me, another face met my eyes, 
and as the clear eyes looked full- into my own, 
for a moment, as I lifted them, I thought then, 
end I think still, that I never saw a better face. 
It was not its beauty, although it had that, but 
it was somethipg better than beauty, the Cheva¬ 
lier Bayard expression, “ without feat, without 
reproach." It was an intellectual face in the; 
highest degree, and yet ft was a face a child j 
would trust instinctively. 

Ilis lecture was something different* from any; 
I had ever heard. It was not the squalid, reel-! 
ing drunkard that the speaker most condemned^ : 
it was the moderate drinker, the man, who, with 
a coolot temperament and more natural self-j 
control, earn drink with lees peril to himself, and 
so, by his one example of respectable vice, leads 
so many of excitable, intense temperaments down 
to ruin. He said one of these respectable drink¬ 
ers was a greater curse to a community than a 
thousand hopeless sots, fbr they in their degra¬ 
dation were a more tenible warning to youth 
than the most eloquent sermon could be ; and 
this respectable, moderate drinker, was the most 
insiduous temptation to the yCling that Satan 
could possibly throw in their way. 

' But toward the close of his lecture, he gave a 
picture of a drunkard's death, and the heritage 
he left his innocent children—the legacy of un¬ 
deserved shame. So held and enchained was I 
by the eloquence and pathos of the speaker, that 
I did not realise that tears were flowing down 
my face, till I met the deep, compaslonate eyes 
bent full and pityingly upon me. Then, in sud¬ 
den collection and shame, I bent my head 


down upon the seat in front of me, and sobbed 
like the baby that I was. But so many memories 
came to mo—my father's grave, the mockery of 
the village children, Cecil’s distress, our gloomy 
home. 

When I raised my face again, attracted by 
the strange magnetism of a glnnee, it was only 
to meet the earnest, penetrating gase of the lec¬ 
turer as he took his seat, for the lecture was 
finished. The temperance lecture was raved 
ever for weeks. The handsome face, and the 
eloquence of the speaker was the one topic of 
interest. Mrs. Evans said, “ it beat all" bow 
indifferent I was about it. But Mrs. Evans was 
mistaken, I was not indifferent; I did not forget 
it, nor him. 

But time, that waits for no one, brought the 
last day of my school. And, although my life at 
Marley had not been altogether pleasant, still I 
looked forward with dread to the day when I 
should leave for home. For home, and it is 
terrible to speak* so about home, butit seemed 
more dreary and dreadful still. I pictured my 
return, ns I satin the morning mending my gray 
traveling-dress, which I had torn the night 
before. I knew so well that mother wonld see 
that rent the first thing, and holr plainly 1 could 
hear her say, 

“ Wall, Lenore, you have hatcheled out that 
dress pretty qiiicfe; and your shoes, too; if there 
hainl a brack in one of them; they ought to 
have lasted you two years/' 

And then Mrs. Dngget wonld groan, “ Wall, I 
shan't be here to'Well goon long." And then, 
in boner of my return j for I believe they were both 
attached to me in their way, T thought, perhaps, 
Mrs. Dagget would strike into tbs funeral an¬ 
them which* she always sung ih her happier 
moments. The tune was wailing and despairing 
in the highest degree, and in her quavering and 
mournfbl tones, the effect was depressing and 
melancholy, beyond words to describe. 

“My frten<fc, T am going 
A long and tedlow jovnwy, . 

Never to return. 

Never, never, never to rttatn.* 

As I pictured all this, how low my heart sank; 
and yet It was no ill-usage which I dreaded; it 
was only a total lack of sunshine, the heart-food, 
lacking which the soul hungers. I wondered if 
hotte would be to me in the future as dreary as 
the past had been. No! no! Cecil, my darling! 
Ishouldhavs a home sometime—a bright, blessed, 
beautlMl h<fme. H didn’t care whether its walls 
Wef8 of brown stone, or unpainted wood, so that 
itheld peace and tenderness. Of course, I should 
not always be first in his heart, as I was now; 
there would he some gentle, lovely woman to 
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share our home. I wanted it to be so. Earth’s 
crowning blessing, my darling must possess, if 
I looked out for it myself. And I would lore 
her so dearly, because she was dear to him; I 
would lore her so, she couldn't help but love me 
a little back; and like the fairy stories, we would 
live together happy ever afterward. All the day 
this thought went with me. And it was with 
me still in the twilight, as I went out into the 
western porch, with my book, for the last time. 
It #af always shadowy and quiet there; but 
more quiet on this night, it seemed, than I had 
ever Inown H. I can remember just how the 
sky looked when I first went out, a mass of rose, 
and pdt-ple, and autethyst, changing to a pale, 
golden yellow. But I sat there till it turned a 
dull, lifeless gray, and then a star shone out 
above it. 

As I sat there, a carriage, with one man in it, 
passed by, and I thought I heard it stop. But I 
thought, if I thought anything about it, that it 
was some one to tee Mr. Evans on business. I 
did not hear a step behind me, and the first in¬ 
timation I had of any one’s presence was a 
friendly hand laid upon my shoulder. 

“ You p«or, dear child !” 

Mrs. Evans’ face was wet with tears, and she 
betot down and kissed me. 

44 What is it t” I cried. 44 Cecil ? is anything 
the matter with Cecil?” it was so natnral for 
this first thought of my heart to rise to my lips. 

44 You poor little dear!” This was from Mr. 
Evans, who was followed by an elderly man, 
whom I recollected as the innkeeper at Marly. 
This man came forward and said, 44 This is the 
young lady, I suppose.” 

And I remember well, how piteously he looked 
at me, as he handed me a telegram. I opened 
the envelope, and read; 

44 Cecil Vail mortally wounded. Come in¬ 
stantly.” 

From the time I read these words till I stood in 
the room with Cecil, it all seems to me like a 
dream, or rather as if all the world of living, 
breathing, happy beings, moving by their own 
volition and impulses, were, transformed to a 
stony realm, whose inhabitants were but moving 
machines, guided by some inexorable and re¬ 
lentless fate. 

I remember, as in a dream, Mrs. Evans throw¬ 
ing her arms about my neck and weeping over 
me. 

44 What time would the train leave V* I asked. 

41 There is jnst time to catch it, if yon hurry.” 

This was .the landlord, who brought the dis¬ 
patch. 

Then the figure, who was not Lenore Vail at all, 


but somebody else, a still, palecreature, for whom 
the Lenore of the old time felt a vague pity, 
went up the stair-case into her room, with all 
life merged into the one idea of haste—haste! 
Mrs. Evans insisted on putting on her water¬ 
proof cloak—would she ever be done buttoning 
it? Where was her hat and gloves? Never 
mind her gloves; oh, here they were. Haste, 
then—the train would be gone. On the night¬ 
fall, which was fast enwrapping the earth, she 
sat in a carriage, with Mrs. Evans weeping by 
her side. She did not shed a tear; they had all 
fallen inward, and the fbuntain of tears was 
froxen ovev. All the life she had was merged in 
feverish haste. Would the carriage never get 
there ? How slowly the wheels turned; she 
could have walked faster. Oh! here was the 
depot at last. 44 Had the train gone ?” 44 No, it 

had not come in, it was late to-night.” 

44 Dear child, go into the sitting-room and 
wait,” said Mrs. Evans. 

No, no ; the air in-doors would stifle her, and 
; she could see the train coming on the platform, 

: sooner, if it would ever come. But there had 
been some accident—some bridge had fallen and 
crushed the cars in ruins! It would never come! 
Oh, there it was now, its one red eye shining 
faintly far away; it came creeping along like a 
snail through the gathering darkness; would it 
never get here—never ? 

Mrs. Evans’ last kiss upon her face, her cheek 
wet with the tears which were not hers ; the 
crowded car, and the landlord saying something 
to the conductor about caring for her, and a car¬ 
riage at the end of the route—and then began 
the endless, endless turning of the wheels, that 
did not carry her forward at all, but turned round 
and round for no purpose. And at any obstruc¬ 
tion in the road the car would seem to her to 
leap upward instead of onward, and settle back 
in the old place. The first station ! Would the 
passengers never get out and let the cars go on. ' 
How slowly they walked. Five minntes.’ were 
there ever five minutes before that were not min. 
utes, but hours ? The whistle at last, and they 
began to creep up again. Would the cars ever 
get to the next station ? It had been years in¬ 
stead of hours since they had sent for her. So 
the long night wore away. 

In the gray dawn of morning, she stood in a 
lofty hall, with a woman who looked like a nurse, 
and worn with watching, standing before her, 
saying, 

44 This is Lenore Vail ? We were expectingyou.” 

Then her lips fashioned the words she could 
not speak. 

44 Is he alive ?” 
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“ lie is just alive, and is calling for you, con* 
stantly. Dr. Chester is with him, and has been 
all night; he won’t let his uncle come into the 
room; he has been calling for you all night.” 
And the woman took off the hat and cloak from 
that cold, still figure, but it only bothered her, 
it only kept her from going on. Up the broad 
stair-case, the woman still clasping her hand, 
through a long corridor, and at the door of a 
chamber, she was left to enter alone. 

A room with the gray dawn entering the win¬ 
dows, and a night-lamp burning on a stand. A 
young man leaning over a bed, watch in hand, 
counting the pulses of the pale figure, lying 
there so motionless. Tho doctor turned, hear¬ 
ing the sound of footsteps; then stepped aside. 
The great brown eyes opened.. 

“ Nora, you have come at last, dear sister!” 

44 Cecil, my darling, my brother!” And I, 
Lenore Vail, whose whole worth of life waa here 
slipping from me so fast, knelt by him, with my 
arms about his neck, and my face pressed close 
to his own. At last he whispered, in a tone of 
self-reproach I couldn’t understand, 

“ I have broken your heart, poor Nora ; how 
white you are.” And he raised his poor, weak 
hand, that lay upon the counterpane, and tried 
to pass it caressingly over my face; but it fell 
helplessly again to his side; and with his eyes 
full of sorrow and deep self-reproach, the faint 
voice wont on, 

44 Did they tell yon, Nora?” 

44 What, Cecil?” 

44 Did they tell you how it was done ?” 

44 No, they told me nothing!” 

“They willteH you,” he whispered, in short 
sentences, broken often with weakness. 44 You 
will btve to know it; I want to tell you now, 
while I can hear you say you forgive me it was 
in a drunken quarrel. Carlton insulted me; 
we were both intoxicated; I struck him, and he 
stubbed me.” lie paused a minute, and then 
looked up into my face, with those affectionate, 
appealing eyes, that nerer appealed to me, nor 
never could, in vain, 

44 Can you forgive me? I broke my promise 
to you, but I was tempted, Nora; you can’tever 
know how they tempted me, uncle and all, and I 
was weak; \ have fallen so low—I am too guilty—” 

44 You are not so guilty, my poor darling, as 
those who have led you, driven you into temp¬ 
tation. The guilt will be upon them. My bro¬ 
ken heart, whose only treasure you were, will 
witness against them at the Last Day. Oh, why 
did I ever let you go from me ?” I cried in 
my anguish. 

The doctor touched me upon my Bhoulder. I 


remember well tenderly and pityingly the 
kind eyes, I hod not forgotten, looked down 
upon me, as I rose and sat down by the pillow. 
|le said, 14 1 need not disturb you hut a minute.*' 
He bent down and moistened Cecil’s lips with 
wine, for the invalid lay again, as he did when 
1 first came, white and motionless as the dead. 
The doctor did not caution me about exciting 
him, buf only said: “ He will revive again,” 
and drew up a chair in front of the bed., )Ve both 
waited ; it may have been a quarter efc % feour 
that he lay thus, while the gray dfrWn smuggled 
with the pale night-lamp for vpct£Qr % b 
shadow out of the dark passes Qf the valley would 
flit across his face, coming ofteper and oftener; 
and the doctor’s watch, ticking loudly in the 
silence, syunded liko the pulse of eternity throb¬ 
bing on forever. At last Cocil opened his eyes, 
and seemed to be thinking of something that 
troubled him; for he knit his brow, as if in deep 
thought: finally he spoke in a whisper, 

44 Won't you tell me, there is something I 
wanted to say?” And he lifted to the doctor’s 
face, his great eyes, so full of the mystery of th\ 
future he was so near, and fqll qf a perplexed, 
questioning expression. 

The doctor bent over him, and laid tys hand 
gently upon his forehead, and smoothed ba$k tjbe 
brown hair a? tenderly as a mother might, 

44 Was it something about your sister?” 

“Yes, Nora;” and his eyes lost that seeking 
look, and became full of a boundless sorrow and 
regret. 44 Yes, Nora, she loves me sp.” 

The doctor moved away, and went and stood 
by the window, looking nut, and I went forward 
and knelt again by his side. 

44 Nora, lay your cheek down close to mine. 
J can’t die till you promise me something—” 

“I will promise you anything; there is no¬ 
thing too hard for me to promise you.” 

44 Will you try to forget me; let it be to yon 
as if I had died when I was p baby.” 

44 Don’t think of me, darling brother; think 
of-” 

Bat he interrupted me with his faint whisper, 
full of a boundless sorrow and regret. 

44 1 said 1 would make your future happy, and 
I have broken your heart. I wanted to make you 
a happy home, that would aton e —” Here the 
faint voice died out, 

44 God will care for me, Cecil. Don’t think of 
me, darling; think of the Good Father, who can 
forgive, all our sins, and take us to the dear 
home above, where there is no sin nor sorrow-' 
where we can meet again. Will you pray for 
this, Cecil?” I whispered, with my cheek close 
to his, which was growing cold so fast. 
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“ Lend us not into temptation,” he murmured, 
striving feebly to clasp his hand* -together, as 
he used to ia prayer, when a child. “ I Should 
hare prayed that; let them all—those like me, 
as I was whett l left ycnt, young, unused to the 
world—let them pmy that prayer. Had I thea, 

I should not hare been here, so low, beyond 
God *8 forgiveness-—God's mctey.” 

« That yon can never be. He loves yon and 
pities yon more than you oan ever dream of, 
He wants to forgive you, to take you to His own 
rest, if you will ask Him, if you will trofct Him.” 

But he only nfcnrmured again, with his faint 
voice, the words that seemed to him to be o t 
most import, “Lead ns not into temptation.” 
And thea he added, while a sudden look of 
anguish, and despair, and foptoach came into his 
face, 

“Tell untie-” 

But whatever message the soul, groping upon 
the borders of the unknown, where things strange 
So ns Imre will be explained, whatever word he 
wfehmf to leave for him who had been the cause 
of his Undoing, will never be known here; for 
the dying lips refused to utter what we could 
gather only in the knit brow of despair arid the 
troubled and reproach fill eyes ; the voioe sank 
away into silence, and the message commenced 
on earth will be finished at the bar of God. 

He lay silent, with closed eyes, for so long a 
time that I thought he would never be conscious 
again. As I bent over him, thinking, as fond 
hearts will, that I could give him up if he 
could only look at me, or speak to me once 
more, he suddenly opened his eyes and looked 
up into my face with the old innocent, baby 
look that he used to wear, with the anguish, 
and reproach and fear all gone now. I fancied 
he thought he was again in the old chamber at 
home, for he said, with a smile, as he used to 
before I left him at night, 

“ Kiss me, Nora.” 

I bent down and kissed his brow, and cheek, 
and lips. Softly, but quite loud and clear, he 
said, 

“ Good-night, Nora.” 

Then he murmured, dreamily, some words of 
the old prayer that he used to repeat tof me, 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep,” and, turning 
his head over gently, ho went to sleep. 


CHAPTER III, 

From that moment of Cecil's death there is a 
blank, a death in life, that lasted for long weeks, 
though there were intervals of partial conscious¬ 
ness that seem like fragments of frightful dreams 


fidntly renumbered, when I Would be vainly 
striving to sav4 Cecil from some danger; it was 
Cecil, always Cecil, wbd was in some peril from 
Which I was striving to rescue him. Sometimes 
he would be foiling over a precipice, a sharp, 
sandy wall, and elinging to a slender twig that 
grew Upon Ha very utmost edge; and as 1 reached 
down to him it would break, and he would foil 
down, down, down; and the sand would slide out 
underneath me, and I would foU with him and be 
last. And days of unoonarifugaess would follow: 

Sometimes he and I would be walking ever 
endlees tracts of ice, glittering on every side of 
us, and no object in sight only us two, when sud¬ 
denly the ioe would break beneath our feet and 
he would disappear, and I would plunge in after 
him and die with him. 

Sometimes the solid ground would give way 
beneath our feet. We would stand upon the 
crust of volcanoes, that would burst forth iU 
flames, and swallow us up, first Cecil, and then 
me, who would rush in after him. Islands would 
sink with us beneath the water, and I would go 
down with my arms stretched out toward him, 
striving to reach him, to save him as he sunk just 
before me. 

We would be owt at sea, in two boats, side by 
side, with nothing else visible on the wide waste 
of waters. For days we would sail along in that 
| dead calm, with the sun beating down upon our 
heads, striving to flee from some danger that was 
menacing Cecil, to get to some land of escape 
that was far away hidden from ns. At last we 
would see land ahead, safety for Cecil, when, 
just before we reached it, his boat would begin 
to rink, rink, rink—and I, plunging over the 
ride of the boat, would rink with him. 

At last my intervals of consciousness became 
more frequent and my dreams calmer. My fever 
burnt itself out, and died away ; and at last, one 
night, which most have been about six weeks 
from the day I went to my uncle's, I awoke, and 
heard a clock strike twelve. 

The room was dimly lighted, but still I could 
see that it was entirely strange to me* A woman 
sat by a stand, with her book, to me, and a face 
was bending over me; and, although it seemed 
looking on 190 (tarn some strange distance, well 
I knew that kind, noble, gentle face, pale and 
weary now, as from long watching. For the in¬ 
stant, that face brought it all back to me. I had 
been sent for—Cecil was siok. Why was I lying 
there when he needed me, and maybe wanted 
me T I would* speak, at least, and, collecting all 
my strength, spoke out in a voice I did not 
know, it was so low, and weak, and strange to me. 

“ How is he?” 
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The face bent forward eagerly aa I spoke, and 
while it remained there, wrapped in a kind of 
haze that made it seem far away, though it was 
so near I could hare touched it with my hand, I 
repeated my words again, as people do indreams: 

“ How is Cecil ?” 

The face bent down and kissed me, as a being 
from another world might. The brown hair 
swept about my face like a soft mist, and for a 
moment 1 was standing out in a spring sunset— 
flowers were lying upon my brow, bending from 
lofty boughs overhead; a warm rain was falling 
upon my faee. 

“ He is asleep.' 

The words carried me back again into the 
chamber. The voice sounded as dreamy and 
strange as if it came from the land of dreams, 
and yet it oontented me. I remember thinking 
dreamily, how good it seemed to be at ease 
about him, he was better—and to go to sleep. 

Aud then we were out in a boat on a pleasant j 
river, Cecil and I, gliding along between green j 
shores, where birds were singing, with the cool 
waves plashing against the side of the boat. 
Fainter and fainter sounded the ripples; the 
bird's song melted into the soft sighing of the 
water, into silence—the silence of a sleep that 
was as profound almost as the sleep of death, and 
which lasted, they told me afterward, through 
the remainder of that day, night, and the next 
day until about noon, when I awoke, perfectly 
rational and out of danger. 

They were very kind to me, uncle, his house- 
keeper, and all, and uncle urged me to stay with 
him always. But no—I could not stay in the 
place that had proven so hard for him, my darl¬ 
ing. And not one penny of the wealth he wished 
to bestow upon me, for Cecil's sake, oould I take ; 
it seemed to me like the price of his blood. No 1 
I must work, I told him, or I must die ; I only 
waited there till I should get stronger. 

But what I suffered in those long days and 
long nights only the dear Lord can tell, who 
draws so near to us when we are in sorrow. 

What I suffered in those long days of conva¬ 


lescence, when I felt that my strength was re 
turning, that I was coming back out of the sha¬ 
dow of death r Coming back into a world where 
Cecil was net! Those long, long nights, when 
the air was full of his voice, his old, ring¬ 
ing laugh, his pet names for me, his dying 
words* • 

But they were all kind to me; and that foce 
that bent over me with tears, by my brothers 
bed, and that met my conscious gase first of all, 
that face has, through all the years since, never 
changed tp me. 

We have a little girl that her father would call 
Nora—Nora Tail Chester^—her father would have 
it so. But my name is all she possesses of me, 
for she is her father’s image in miuiature, and I 
love her more dearly because she has his eyes, 
his smile, and his sunny hair. We try to make 
home the pleasantest spot on earth. U> our little 
girl and boy, so that in after years/emidst life’s 
battle, they can have at least a sweet memory to 
comfort them. I am a happy and proud wife 
and mother—happy in my home, for all the most 
blessed meaning of that word has been realized 
to me—peace, tenderness, rest; for the luxury 
with which my husband loves to surround me is 
nothing to the love that I found there. Proud 
of my darliugs, my noble husband, my pretty 
little ones. But Cecil, my baby—though in his 
three years* manliness he hardly likes to be called 
that—he has tbe same large, dark, loving eyes 
that have looked upward to me thousands of 
times as I smoothed back just such clustering 
curls from another white forehead. 

He is generous, affectionate, impulsive, easily 
influenced. Sometimes he comes to me at twi¬ 
light, tired of hia play, and lays his head in my 
lap, and looking up in my faee with loving, won¬ 
dering eyes, he says, 

M What makes you cry, mamma ?” 

And for answer I only draw him closely to 
my heart,as if to hold him there against all the 
evil and temptation there is in the world, and 
cry, 

“Oh, Cecil, Cecil I" 


COMPENSATION. 

BTO.P.V. 


Thxik are fountains of feeling, 
And waves of unetet: 

And pure aspirations, 

And thoughts unexpressed. 

Oft dark, brooding shadows 
'Will over us lie; 


Till our eonls pierce tbe cloud-land. 
And reach the clear sky. 

a bright land beyond. 

We often are told: 

Where the dross of this world 
Is exchanged for oure jruld 
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The organ was pealing fortjb its solemn notes 
in magnificent grandeur, and the voices of the 
choir rose up clear and sweet, a loud thanks* 
giving to God, when Gretta Thorne swept into 
church, and took her place in the front pew, 
alone. More than one new bonnet turned with 
its owner’s head, and looked back to its neigh¬ 
bor, with a significant smile, as much as to say, 

44 here she is in all.her finely.” But the choir 
suddenly ceased its singing, the organ stopped 
its triumphal praise, and the new minister arose 
aud gave out the text. Then the bonnets, anil 
hats, and flowers, and ribbons looked beyond the 
front pew to the stand, and the young ladies put 
on their sweetest smiles, and, for a time, forgot 
Gretta's magnificent attire, in contemplating the 
new minister, and wondering whether he was 
married or not;.,and if not, if he didn’t prefer • 
blue eyes to black, and black hair to brown. | 
And they were very glad withal that they had 
worn their simplest attire, for his discourse 
plainly indicated that simplicity was more to be 
desired than affected magnificence. And Lizzie 
Grey was very sure that he had looked at her 
admiringly more than once, and that his eyes 
rested upon Gretta Thorne with a glance of pained 
surprise. Lizzie Grey was right, for John Clay¬ 
ton had looked at her admiringly, and at Gretta 
Thorne in surprise and pain—not altogether be¬ 
cause of the magnificence of her attire, but be¬ 
cause of the utter indifference of her demeanor, 
the proud, upright form and unbending head, 
that gave no sign of devotion even in the hour 
of prayer. How was he to know that she suffered 
keenly, bitterly; that her heart was praying as 
no heart in church prayed that day;. 

“ Your magnificence and your grandeur here 
availeth you nothing.” 

The words seemed to be hurled at her, with 
horrible vindictiveness. She looked up—yes, 
he was looking at her, but his look of surprise 
turned to one of pain; and the girl shut her lips 
firmly, and listened to bis words with a passionate 
suffering in her heart that she could no longer 
restrain. 

When the discourse was ended more than one 
was melted to tears. Its simplicity had never 
been equaled in Brookfield before, and each and 
every one saw himself painted as he was. 

The organ took up the refrain in more solemn 


grandeur than before, and then all was hushed 
and still for the benediotion, which fell like a 
blessing from God on Gretta’s troubled heart; 
and she turned to go, whispering softly to her¬ 
self, 44 He has blessed me, too ; thank God, I 
shall bastronger and better for that blessing.” 

In the vestibule there was a subdued murmur 
of voices, ns they all stopped to speak to friends 
and acquaintances, as is the fashion in country 
oongregations-^all but Gretta, who passed slowly 
out, feeling like a stranger in a strange land, 
and scarcely heeding the half nods of recogni¬ 
tion that ahe received. She turned once, on the 
steps, and looked back. The new minister was 
in the door, and their eyes met. There were 
tears in hers, for she had been as much im¬ 
pressed by the coldness of her neighbors as by 
the words of the sermon. But John Clayton 
would never forget the appealing sorrow of those 
eyes. They touched a tender chord in his heart 
that thrilled aud trembled with a sudden Btrong 
emotion. 

But Gretta hod gone, swept away in her 
haughty young beauty, without even another 
backward glance. And Lizzie Gray, noticing 
the direction of the minister’s eyes, said, softly, 
to Miss Long, 44 What a pity that one so beautiful 
as Gretta should be so heartless and careless of 
her own soul’s welfare.” 

Mr. Clayton’s eyes came back with a half sigh, 
and Mrs. Grey said, sweetly, 

44 Mr. Clayton, my daughter, Lizzie; her friend, 
Miss Long.” 

And Lizzie smiled, and bowed, and blushed, 
and hoped Mr. Clayton would find Brookfield a 
pleasant residence. And Mr. Clayton accepted 
their invitation to go home to dinner; and the 
procession filed out of church slowly and deco¬ 
rously, as Brookfield processions always do. 

The evening service was even more largely at¬ 
tended than the morning’s had been. Gretta 
was there again; but this time an elderly lady 
accompanied her, and regarded her with a sort 
of pride that had grown of late, since Gretta 
came into her inheritance. For the haughty 
girl, sitting there in such stoical indifference, 
could remember the time, not so very long ago, 
when Aunt Thorne bad, counseled her to stay at 
home, because she had nothing but a blanket- 
shawl to wear to church in winter, and an old- 
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fashioned sacque for summer; and jet the good 
ladj was a very zealous member, and aecounted 
herself one of Christ’s ehosen ones. But new ll 
was different. Gretta’s uncle, on her mother’s 
side, had died, and left her seventy thousand 
dollars, and, regarding the lessons she had learn¬ 
ed in (he past with a sort of bitter hatred, Gretta 
pluuged into magnifioenoe with a feeding of de¬ 
spair. 

But the truthful eyes of the young pastor 
seemed to haunt her with their reproachful 
glances, and she tried not to see him, o* notice 
his look, bat it followed her home; and all the 
week she could think of little else. The next 
Sabbath it was much the same, and when Lizzie 
Grey very kindly begged leave to introduce Mr. 
Clayton, Gretta lifted her brows in a haughty 
Stare, and said, 

“ No, thank you, I am lectured enough al¬ 
ready.” 

“ Dear Gretta, I wish yon wouldif’ i talk so,” 
Lizzie said, sweetly. 14 1 am sure Mr.> Clayton 
would not lecture yon.” 

“ Wouldn’t he? Han’t he give us most scath¬ 
ing lectures every Sabbath morning?” And 
turning, Gretta saw the object of their conver¬ 
sation at her right, with a pale face and re¬ 
proachful eyes. She knew that he had heard 
every word of their conversation, and further¬ 
more that Lizzie’s attack was premeditated. Sho 
gave the young lady an angry, indignant look, 
and swept out of church. 

“ Poor Gretta! she always meets my ad¬ 
vances just so since she became an heiress,” 
Lizzie sAid, veiling her eyes with their long 
lashes, and drawing a little sigh. 

Mr. Clayton made no reply. He was won¬ 
dering if Gretta Thorne was as bad as she 
seemed. There was that in the girl’s earnest 
eyed which denied her outward appearance. 

A little ragged urchin came running up the 
si reel, whooping and hallooing at a fearftil rate, 
and, just opposite the church, stumbled and fell, 
and did not immediately rise. Gretta Thorne, 
in her trailing silk, turned back a step or two, 
and raised the chi hi, whilst men, women and 
children from the church passed by on the other 
side, without offering to lend a helping hand. 

Gretta took out her spotless handkerchief, and 
wiped the tears from the child’is eyes, and’ the 
dirt from his face, and said, 

“ Are you mneh hurt?” 

“ No, not mneh, I guess. I thought I was 
killed at first; I meant to make ’em all think 
ao, anyway.” 

44 Was that right?” 

“I don’t know nor care much; they all 


feel so big in their nice clothes. They’d be glad 
to see me killed, I s’pose, ’cause I’m ragged.” 

**W!an» Jiunfp up and go home, now. It's 
Sunday, and yon mustn’t run around to play.” 

• 4 Yoa don’t talk like nobody else to me. 
You're always good, though Lizzie Grey docc 
say you’re proud and wicked.” 

Gretta sighed, but made no reply, and the 
boy continued, 

'* She’s with the new parson, now. I s’pose he'd 
lika to lick me, ’cause I'm breakin’ the 8abbath.” 

44 No, Mr. Clayton is a good man, I suppose, 
aud very solioitoufc for the welfare of sinners 
like you and me.” 

This last was said bitterly enough; and Gretta, 
walking slowly home, did not know that Mr. 
Clayton had again overboard her remarks. 

Lizzie Grey shuddered and said, “ How can 
she touch him ? But Gretta Thorne seems to 
take more kindly to such people than to refined 
persons.” 

Mr. Clayton failed to answer. Ho was think¬ 
ing of Christ’s example, and wondering if, after 
all, Gretta Thorne wasn’t more of a Christian 
than some of lifer accusers. 

The summer days merged into autumn, and 
Gretta had never yet spoken to Mr. Clayton. 
She avoided him studiously, although she often 
met him in the abodes of sickness and poverty. 

It was at Mrs. Lawson’s, a poor widow, that 
they met one Saturday afternoon ; and Gretta 
rising quietly, laid down the book that she had 
been reading, and left the house. Her checks 
burned with a sense of Bhame, and she could 
hardly chbke the tears back. She would have 
given all her earthly possessions, and gone back 
to the old days of servitude and shabby attire, 
could it have raised her in the estimation of her 
pastor. She clasped her hands, and leaned over 
the railing of the little Wooden bridge, with a 
desolate pain at her heart. A quick, firm step 
sounded upon the bridge, and turning, the girl 
stood face to face with John Clayton, who put 
out his hands quietly, and taking hers in his 
strong clasp, said, 

44 Gretta Thorne, will you tell me why you 
hate me?” 

♦ 4 Oh, Mr. Clayton, will you forgive me for 
my rudeness, I am so sorry ?” And Gretta lifted 
her bestutiful, flushed, tear-stained face with a 
pleading look. 

44 Forgive you! yes. child, if you will tell me 
why you dislike me so.” 

44 1 don't hate you; indeed I don’t. But I am 
so wicked, or everybody calls me so; and I 
know you think so, because I like to dress, 
and make a display. But I have been so poor, 
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Mr. Clayton, and nobody noticed me; and aunt 
Thorne wouldn’t let me go te church, and I 
thought all people went for was to Bkowtbflir^ 
clothes.” 

She had told the whole story in » few rapid j 
words, and John Clayton understood her, just j 
as well as you.and 1 do. Ho said, 

“ You thought so; but you do not think so j 
now, do you? That is net what you go for,” i 
and he clasped the hands a little closer r that 
Gretta was trying to draw away. 

“ No;” and a painful blush suffused Gretta’s 
face as she thought what she did go for, and 
wondered what Mr. Clayton would think of her 
if he knew. 

A passionate wish rose up in the pastor’s 
heart to call this wayward girl his own; but he 
thought of Gretta's seventy thousand dollars, 
and he dropped her hands as though they had 
been coals of fire. Hitherto he had only thought 
to win her regard; now he was more miserable 
than when she had so coldly shunned him. 

Gretta noticed the change, but her pride for¬ 
bade further questioning, and they walked to 
the village, side-by-side, without a word. 

A handsome carriage and spirited span of 
bays stood at the gate, before Mrs. Thorne’s 
door. Gretta looked up shyly with a woman’s 
dread in her eyes, and said, 

11 Will you go in, Mr. Clayton? I am sure 
Aunt Thorne will be glad to see you.” 

And John Clayton, unable to resist, followed 
her into the house; while Lizzie Grey, at her 
window, on the opposite side of the street, was 
literally dying to know what bad happened. 

A handsome, stylish yoqng man rose up to 
meet Gretta, as she came in, and extending his 
hand, said familiarly, 

44 I am happy to meet you again, Gretta, aqd 
have come this afternoon to take you to town 
for that promised ride.” 

“ Thank you, I will be ready ahortly,” Gretta 
said, introducing the gentlemen, and wonder¬ 


ing why Grant Carrol couldn't have staid away 
on that particular afternoon. 

And Jo|in Claytyn, wijth a jealous pang that 
he had never felt before, watched the two ride 
off, and listened to Mrs. Thorne’s recital of 
Gretta’s plans for the future. 

44 1 expect she will many Mr. Carrol about 
Christmas. Gtetta has been trying lately to 
have it put off, but Grant isn’t willing.” 

The next day Gretta. was in her place as usual, 
and Mr. Clayton’s eyes wandered piore fre¬ 
quently than of yore to the pale, proud, sorrow¬ 
ful face that had a double interest for him now. 

The autumn passed slowly away, and October 
with its gay rob^ was nearly done, when, one 
morning, Gretta woke up to learn that she was 
penniless. She was shocked and grieved for a 
moment, but the shock was nothing compared 
to the one she felt later in the day, when Grant 
Carrol came, asking for a release from his 
engagement. The girl gave the ring bock haugh¬ 
tily, told him she was glad to be free, which 
was true, and then went out alone to battle with 
her grief and wounded .pride. 

44 Ob, Grant, Grant]” she said, with a passion, 
ate sob, flinging herself, face down, upon tjie 
orchard grass* “I did not think you would 
desert me.” 

“Gretta* Gretta, my darling, what is it?” 

The words were wrung from John Clayton’s 
lips by her distress; and he gathered her up in 
his arms; but Gretta drew herself away, saying, 

44 Oh, nothings Mr. Clayton, only I’m poorer 
than I, ever was; the last penny has gone.” 

44 But you have Mr. Carrol’s love left.” 

44 No* I have jqst learned that my money was 
all that he cared for. He is like everybody else.” 

44 Thank Qod 1” said Mr. Clayton, and again 
drew her to his heapt. 44 Thank God you are 
again poor, Gretta; for I should never have 
dared-tell you. thAt 1 love you, had you not been; 
and I knew, long ago, that you did not hate me.” 

And jo Gretta became John Clayton’s wife. 


LAKE OF D ESP A IB. 

BT PARIS A. MAGES. 


Idly I float. In an open boat, 

Drifting where, oh, where; 

Steady I ride, on the downward 1 tide. 

Through the Lake of Despair. 

In an awful suspense, pact Port Confidence, 

As God’s mercy in the distance sinks from view; 
Floating down, all hope of the crown 
Is lost in this IsJ&e, while it I’m through. 


Floating down, past city, hQl and town. 

As the moments their flight quickly take; 

And at roint Destitute I see all sin’s fruit, 

As I float on thty lonely lake. 

Drifting with the tide, nothing In view beside, 
The for-off future darker than thi«; 

E’en now 1 hear the roar, as my boat sweeps o’or, 
And is tost in an aw ful ahym. 
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, CHAPTER XXII. 

44 Grandmamma, I have a little favor to ask.” 

Mrs. Rochester drew back upon her couch a 
little uneasily. She had never found her grand¬ 
son particularly exacting, but the very idea that 
something might be required of her was start¬ 
ling to her selfishness. 

«• Don’t look frightened,” said the young man, 
laughing. 44 It is nothing very terrible. Only 
a little charity, that I cannot well carry out 
alone.” 

14 A charity ! Oh, Sir Charles!” cried the little 
woman, holding up both hands in genuine as¬ 
tonishment. 

The young man colored angrily. 

44 Is it so very singular that I should wish to 
help a poor family ?” 

“ Why not give money, Sir Charles ? That is 
easy enough.” 

“ But some people are no proud they will 
starve rather than take money.” 

The old woman put up her glass, and eyed the 
baronet keenly through it. 

He blushed, and laughed a little uneasily. 

44 Well, dear?” she said, at length. 44 What is 
it that I can do for the people you wish to help ?” 

44 Give them a little work, that is all.” 

44 Work! IT” 

44 There ! there! You have not heard me out. 
You have laces, and fine linen, and things.” 

44 Which my maid attends to.” 

44 Yes; but as the excuse for a charity.” 

44 Ah, yes!” 

44 You could engage her to come here, and 
busy herself with your finery, which is sure to 
be out of order.” 

44 But how ? I do not have money of my own j 
to throw away,” answered the crafty old wo¬ 
man, whose greed was equal to her duplicity. 
44 In fact, my allowance is shamefully small.” 

It was the young man's turn to scrutinise that 
false old face for a motive. He found her mo¬ 
tive readily, and such was his evil earnestness 
of purpose, fell in with her paltry little snare at 
once. 

44 1 did not know. How should a young man 
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I understand the cost of a lady's toilet ? Iam glad 
you suggested that the allowance is insufficient. 
What if I add fifty pounds a year to it?” 

44 Oh, you dear boy l Will you really ?” cried 
the old lady, reaching up her frail arms that he 
I might stoop down and meet the caresses he 
would gladly have avoided. 44 Now, tell me. 
Who is this person ?” 

44 She is-” 

44 Shtf-Ah, yes I I understand. Some poor 

seamstress!” 

44 No, not that. She is the daughter of my 
Spanish teacher, a poor gentleman, who earns 
the scantiest living by his old-fashioned accom¬ 
plishments. This girl is anxious to help him, 
but the old gentleman will not allow her to seek 
work.” 

44 So you are doing it for him. Noble boy !” 

Sir Charles gave his grandmother a quick, 
8harp glance, to make himself sure that a sneer 
did not underlie her simulated enthusiasm; but 
the dainty old creature was innocently unscrew¬ 
ing her perfume-flask, and smiling, sb it seemed, 
over her own thoughts. 

“ So I am to have this needy person here to 
help my maid put things in order. Well, send 
her when you like, Charles.” 

44 There Is the trouble. These people are so 
proud they would feel the obligation, if it came 
from me. I fear you will have to seek them out.” 

44 1—I— But how? The thing is impos¬ 
sible !” 

44 Indeed! Then I fear we will have to drop 
the whole subject,” answered the baronet. 44 Ex¬ 
cuse me for troubling you.” 

Drop the whole subject, and that fifty pounds 
with it! Mrs. Rochester was startled by the 
possibility. 

44 Dear boy ! How hasty he is. Does he think 
his grandmother would not do impossible things 
for him ? Tell me where this young person lives.” 

Sir Charles gave the address. The old lady 
fairly caught her breath as she heard it, and 
every vestige of color went out of her face. 

44 That place! That great, loathsome house t” 
she cried. 
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“ It oertainly isn't a paradise; bu* the young 
lady lives there.” 

“Lives there. What is her iia»ef” ' 

44 Ingersoll—Maud Ingwrsoll.” *■ 

44 What a name to oorne from a neighborhood 
like that.” 

44 Then you know it. You have been there?” 

44 Who said so?” answered the old lady, 
sharply. 44 There 1 there! What is there strange 
in it. I lived in New York, you know, befbre 
you were born, and have a good memory for 
places.” 

44 But, somehow, this particular house seems 
to trouble you,” said the baronet. 44 There is no 
need that it should. The people who live in it 
are poor, but thoroughly respectable. In fact, 
you might search the world over, and not find a 
more perfect gentleman than this man Inger- 
soll.” 

44 Yes, yes 1 I understand. Well, to obligeyou, 
Charles, 1 will find the girl.” 

Sir Charles was satisfied with hi* grandmo¬ 
ther’s promise, but her sudden paUor, and the 
shock that trembled in her voice, surprised him. 
He thought of this a moment, then spoke again, 
but hurriedly, and with hesitating confusion, 
which did not surprise the old lady, but aroused 
her suspicion. 

44 No; as the—as Mr. Ingersoll is really a gen¬ 
tleman, and the girl may be kept after dark 
sometimes, it might be as well to send a carriage ] 
for her.” ! 

44 A carriage for the young woman who minds 
my laces I” exclaimed Mrs. Rochester, in abso¬ 
lute consternation. 

“Not my mother's carriage, of course; but 
one from the hotel. I should prefer that it 
should be so,” said the young man. 

Once more those keen eyes searched the baro¬ 
net's face, over which th* slow crimson rose. 
Then they drooped knowingly, and a smile crept 
over the old woman’s lips. 

44 You are thoughtful and kind. It will save 
the trouble of sending a servant with her. I 
had not intended to keep the girl late, but it 
might happen,” she replied. 

44 It will happen,” answered the baronet, sig¬ 
nificantly. 

The grandmother nodded her shaky old head. 

44 Then it is all settled. Only, Sir Charles—” 

44 Well?” 

44 Would you mind giving me the oheck for 
fifty pounds now ? Really your mother is very 
forgetful about such things.” 

Sir Charles laughed, half in scorn of her greed, 
half at himself for submitting to it; but he took 
a check from his pocket-book, dashed a pen into 


the malachite ink-stand on the table, then across 
the paper, and gave it to her. 

44 That's a dear boy ,” she murmured. ,f I would 
tear my best and oldest cardinal point, rather 
than this poor girl should go without work. 7 ’ 

44 Well, pray attend .to it soon. The necessity 
may be imminent, when people are so near 
want,” answered the baronet. 

41 To-day. Yes, I think it shall be arranged 
before I sleep, as you seem to wish it.” 

44 1 do wish it.” iV 

‘ ’ Saying this, the young baronet took his hat, 
and went out, for he had several affairs to attend 
to that morning; among the rest, he had pro¬ 
mised to metetf his groom, who would return that 
day from a brief confidential trip into the coun¬ 
try. He found this man waiting at the stables, 
where eight or ten of the finest horses that conld 
; be bought for money were housed within white- 
marble halls, and better cared for than the ma¬ 
jority of human beings. 

The groom was lounging near the door, when 
Sir Charles entered, but came forward at a 
glanoe from his master, lifting his hat. 

44 Well—what success?” 

44 Every thing, just as we expected, Sir Charles,” 
he said, in a subdued voice, though the two were 
quite alone. 44 The house Bt&nds back from the 
highway half a mile or more. No one seems to 
interfere with it, or know much about it. I went 
to the village near by, and inquired if the place 
was to be rented. No one could tell me or name 
the owner. Some Said it was the property of 
young Mr. Rochester, others said it belonged to 
his mother, a widow living beyond sea.” 

44 Well, nO matter about that. Is the place 
habitable or in ruins?” 

44 Well, Sir Charles, the outside isn’t enticing, 
you know; but I have known well-to-do people 
live in worse, and think th.mselves comfortable 
enough.” 

44 Did you go inside?” 

44 It was difficult, Sir Charles; but I made free 
to break a pane of glass, and unbolt a window, 
which let me into tome dusty rooms.” 
“Empty?” 

44 No; that was' the most astonishing part of 
it. More than half the rooms were famished, 
and in tolerable order. I Wouldn’t have minded 
staying there myself ” 

“Indeed!” sneered the baronet, offended. 
44 As I think of it, for my own accommodation, 
you are kind ” 

The man turned crimson, but made no apology. 
Being deep in the young baronet’s confidence, 
he could afford to be insolent even, but forbore, 
rather from habit, than fear or respect. 
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44 Were my other direction* carried out ?” 

44 Yes, Sir Charles, but osrefully.” 

44 That was right. Now see that everything is 
ready here.” 

44 Yes, Sir Charles.” . 


CHAPTER XXllt. 

Old Mrs. Rocuestsr was sadly troubled after 
her grandson left her. She had recognised the 
member of that tenement-house, ;and shuddered 
at the thought of once more encountering the 
man who had with such pathetic audacity called 
her mother. She was also terrified by the 
thought that this man, who could qol be secured 
or trampled out of her life, might be found under 
the same yoof with her aristocratic grfndson 
when he went to this singular place for liis les¬ 
sons, and { fhus bring a complication of annoyances 
upon herself. 8he also remembered the fiue 
old face of the teacher with strange thrills of 
apprehension. Where had she seen that free 
before? Surely, it was familliar to her; bUU 
that was impossible. He was an eld man and 
in all her youth she could bring back no features 
so classical and so perfectly refined* Was the 
girl she was expected to employ this man s 
daughter, and why had Sir Charles taken such 
interest in her? 

With all her worldly knowledge, this old 
woman could not uuravel the tangled web wbich 
seemed to have been weaving in that tenement- 
house. Of course, she was a miserable coward— 
such women generally are; but these-questions 
troubled her so that she resolved to face the dif¬ 
ficulties at once, and ringing for her carriage, 
drove as near as she deemed prudent to the 
obnoxious building. 

Picking her way in evident disgast along the 
street, she reached the house at lost, and found 
a group of children barricading the passage with 
a wall of oyster-shells, which another ragged 
brigade of street Arabs were bringing up from a 
neighboring Baloon. Standing upon the stairs 
she saw little Maggie intensely interested in the 
barricade, but keeping aloof from it, now and 
then casting anxious looks at the doovp opening 
on the various landings as if she expected some 
avenging spirit .to break loose and scatter the 
little toilers with fire and sword. 

44 There now, didn’t I tell you ! There comes 
a lady. How is she agoing to get ip ?” said the 
child, greatly excited by the presence of her 
mother's grand visitor. 

44 Oh, that's nothing,” answered one of the 
largest boys, making a breach in the shell, wall 
with a vigorous kick of his foot, which sent the 


fragments flying up the passage. *' There’s a 
clear road, only don’t stay long, marm, ’cause 
the boys wiH be forbtlifcling it up again.” 

Mrs. Rochester lifted her dress, stepped cau¬ 
tiously through, the opening, and..stopped upon 
the stairs to speak to little Maggie, whom bright 
eyes were welcoming her cordially. 

44 Is your mother at home, little, girl ?” 

44 Oh, yes; so is Maudie, and aU the rest,” 

Mrs. Rochester paused; she Wished to get 
soma information from the Child before proceed* 
ing upon her errand. 

44 Andtbesiok man you thought so much of?” 

44 Oh, he’s got real weU; besides, he isn’t here 
mow.” 

44 Indeed, where has he gone?” 

44 Don’t just know. Only he has gone, and Pin 
so sorry; so is mar, and I guess Maudie is, too, 
for she looked just like crying when he went.” 

44 So yen are sure that the sick man is gone,” 
questioned Mrs. Rochester a second time; for 
she did not breathe quite freely yet. 

44 Just as mure as sure can be,” answered the 

Child. 

44 But you don’t know where he has gone?” 

44 Oh, it’s a great Way off, ever so far.” 

“Indeed, then• my child, this is for your 
news!” 

In the feelings of her relief, Mrs. Rochester 
gave the child an English sovereign, which she 
happened to have in her portmonaie. 

Maggie examined it closely, then lifted her 
great blue e.ves reproachfully to the Indy’s face. 

44 It isn’t a real cent,!’ she said in a low, dis* 
appointed tone. Then brightening np all at 
once, she added, 44 but it will do for baby to* cut 
his teeth on.” 

44 You can.get a whole lapful of cents for it,” 
said the lady, an assertion that Maggie accepted 
with positive unbelief, while she kept eyeing the 
gold coin in her little palm aS if there was some¬ 
thing very mysterious in it. 

“ Now, little girl, will you show me up stairs? 
I want to see Miss lngersoll.’’ 

Msggie started up and ran on before the lady, 
pausing now and thefn upon the stairs to wait for 
her. 

44 This is the door,” she said, at length. 44 Shall 
I just run in and say you’re earning?” 

44 Yes, go in and see if Miss lngersoll is at 
home.” 

44 Miss lngersoll ? I thought yen wanted to 
see our Maudie.” 

44 And so I do.” 


44 Then Fll go right in.” 

Maggie did pot wait to knock, but opened the 
door softly, ahd went into the room. 
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“Matidie! Maudie! Here is the great, good 
little lady agoin ? and she wants to sqe you this 
time.’ 1 , 

Maud saw a stranger hesitating at the door, 
and came forward. Mr. Ingersqll, who was 
reading by the window, looked up from his book 
and listened a little anxiously, , 

“ Bid you wish to speak with me,” said Maud, 
opening the door more widely than Maggie had 
done. “ Walk in.” 

Mrs. Rochester had not answered her at firat, 
she was so completely absorbed by Mr. Ingersoll, 
whose face she was scanning with keen interest. 
Even as she advanced into the room, her eyes 
were upob him. She turned, then?. aside at last, 
and drew a deep breath. 

“ He coaid not have looked so. old,as that. It 
is some other person; but the likeness is won* 
derful. Besides; besides, he would have known 
me,” she continued thinking. “ X haven't 
changed much, if at all; but there isn’t a 
shade of recognition in his face. No, no ; 1 was 
a fool to let that handsome old man startle mew*” 

While these thoughts possessed the lady ( Mr. 
Ingersoll arose and placed the old oaken-chair 
for her. 

“Be seated, madam,” he said, bowing as he 
returned to his own seat by the window. 

Again the woman started. That voice! she 
would have sworn to the voice as one she had 
heard and dreaded years before. For amoment 
her heart stood still. Could it be that this ose, 
too, had* Biarted out of the past to haunt and 
torment her here ? She watched the old man fur¬ 
tively all the time she was speaking with Maud. 

“ I have come to ask a favor,” aha sa^ ad¬ 
dressing Maud in her sweetest tones, “aiwolly 
great favor. Of course, 1 would not expect^ that 
you would go away from home as a, general 
thing, but I am so much in want of a little help 
about my laces. They are very rare, cyd worth 
their weight iu gold a hundred times over; so 
rare that I should be miserable to trust them out 
of my sight; would you, young lgdy, come to my 
rooms and help me put them in order ?” 

“ I cannot teH. I never have been away from 
home in that way,” said Maud, blushing brim- 
son, and looking toward her grandfather, who 
had dropped his volume and was listening anx¬ 
iously. “ Besides, I—I do not know who it i» 
that wants roe, or where I am to go.” 

Mrs. Rochester gave a little nervous- laugh, 

' and all the lace and flowers of her tiny bonnet, 
began to vibrate. 

“True enough,” she said, «There never was 
a person so forgetful as I am. The truth is, we 
are so well known about the estates of my grand¬ 


son, that I fbrget what strangers we are in 
America; I am Mfcs. Rochester. My grandson. 
Sir Charles* has taken lessons here, I think. 
He was mentioning your delicate needle-work at 
the bre&kfastrtable just before he left town.” 

“ Then Sir Charles has left town,” said Mr. 
Ingersoll, who had been listening keenly from 
the moment Mrs., Rochester mentioned her name. 

“ Oh, yes, we cannot expect to keep him 
always wklt us. It was your great prairies and 
mountains that btought him over. All our no¬ 
bility are Irnnning oraay about buffalo-hunting.” 

“ When will he return?” asked the old man, 
gravely* 

“ I do not know exactly, but in time to resume 
his lessons, no doubt,” answered the lady, think¬ 
ing the questioner anxious regarding the remu¬ 
neration'that came from his pupil. “ But about 
the young lady ?” 

Mr. Ingersoll east an eabiest 'glance at Maud, 
who bad, bS«a white as death until she heard 
that Sfir Chafles had left the City. Then her 
delicate color came back, and the terrified look 
left her face. 

*.*Of ooUraes yob will like to go, Maud. It 
will be a pleasant change for you.” 

Maud wtd surprised. Never, in all his pov¬ 
erty, had he been willing that she should leave 
her home under any consideration ; but now, he 
both looked and spoke eagerly. 

“ If you think best,” she said, with some 
hesitation. “ But when ?” 

“ Oh, I shall send the carriage for yon. The 
hotel is not far off; but, of course, we shall not 
permit yon to walk the streets alone.” 

“You are very kind*” said Maud, somewhat 
elated; for it was seldom that she had entered 
a carriage in her life/ “ If my grandfather per¬ 
mits, I will do my best about the laces.” 

Mr. Ingersoll smiled, and bent his head. 

‘♦Then it is arranged,” Said Mrs. Rochester, 
arising, with a soft flutter Of laoe and silks. 
“ We have said nothing about remuneration.” 

A Adah of pridssbCt across the old man's face. 

“ That is a mltfeot,” be said, “ which you will 
kindly allow to rest. My grand-daughter takes 
no heed of such things. You have asked a 
flavor, madam, Whioh she is happy to grant/’ 

Mrs; Rochester colored a little, angrily, hat 
subdued herself, and aocepted the situation 
gracefully. 

“ Until I had the pleasure of seeing Miss Inger- 
soll, I did not know how great a favor I had 
asked. I am sure Iiidy Oakley will be delighted ; 
to own the truth, we are a little lonely in this 
country, everything is so strange.” 

As she spoke, the little lady fluttered toward 
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the door, and made her way to the stairs. She 
had been ill at ease during the whole visit, for, 
haring no great faith in anything good or un¬ 
selfish in human nature, she was doubtful of 
her grandson's object in asking the thing she 
had done, and somewhat troubled about the 
result. She had been so shcttstomed to using , 
all those around her as tools, setting upon the 
benefits, and throwing the responsibility on them, 
that the chance of involving herself WOs a tor¬ 
ment to her. Even now, she began to repeet of 
a step that seemed perfectly safe and innocent 
in itself, but which was full of underlying anx¬ 
iety, because she could not fathom the young 
man's motive in urging it upon her. 

Maud followed her visitor to the first flight Of 
steps, and Maggie ran down to the outer door, 
resolved to guard her through the rabble of 
street Arabs that was probably swarming around 
it. Out the boys had sought solne other means 
of diversion, and the little girl found only a ffew 
straggling oyster-shells Which she brushed away 
from the lady’s path with both hands and feet. 
When she had done this, the child put back the 
gclden masses of her hair and looked into Mrs. 
Rochester’s face. 

44 1 say, lady, you mean to be Teal good to our 
Maudie, don't you, new ? Nobody shall hurt 
her, shall they?” 

The woman started. The ohild's question 
seemed to come direotly out of her own uneasy 
thoughts. 

‘‘Good to her? Hurt her? Why, child, what 
put that idea into your head ?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Maggie, thought¬ 
fully, “only I want to be sure.’' 

“ Well, you can be sure.” ■ 

The child shook her head. 

“ But if anybody should ?” 

. “ Should what, you teaming little thing ?” 

“ I—I don’t just knoW what, but our Maudie 
is a great deal safer when l am by—ask her if 
she isn’t.” 

A little cracked laugh broke from the old 
woman. This demure claim t>f some pewer to 
protect a young lady, coming from the Ups of a 
mere baby, amused her. ' 

“ You see/’ persisted Maggie, lifting her great 
blue eyes with eoroical earnestness, “ Maudie 
isn’idike mar, or the rest of’em in the house, 
she gets frightened so easy, and don’t fight for 
herself worth a cent; so I hereto do It fbr her. 
Mar said I must, and she knows ” 

“ You fight for her?” exclaimed the old lady, 
laughing till her little head, with all Its butter¬ 
fly adornments seemed to dance on the withered 
shoulders. 


“ Yes, I do—so there!” answered the little 
one, half crying. “ If you don’t believe it, ask 
that English fellow with the cane. We don’t 
want Mr. Ingersoll to know anything; but if you 
don’t believe me, ask him about the Park—he 
knows.” 

Mrs. Rochester stopped laughing suddenly. 
She remembered that little scene in the Park, 
when Sir Charles seemed to be on such excellent 
terms with the old teacher and his grandchild. 
Something more than had been explained to her 
lay In this. She began to comprehend that a 
good deal of blind adhesion was bargained for 
when her income was raised by that promise of 
fifty pounds a year, and the idea filled her with, 
uneasiness. While these thoughts were passing 
through her mind, little Maggie had been wist¬ 
fully regarding her. At last she ventured to 
speak. 

“When our Maudie is at your great big house, 
may I oome and see to her sometimes—just to 
pacify mar, you know?” 

“ Of course, you may come. Only-” 

• Here the lady checked herself; but the signi¬ 
ficant look that she cost on the child’s soiled and 
torn frock, out of which her plump little si nulder 
was lifted, pointed her objection plain enough, 
even for the intelligence of a little creature like 
that. 

“ Oh, this Isn’t, my best frock,” she said, blush¬ 
ing all over like a dear little rose-bud ns she was. 
“ I’ve got another white one, only—only ” 

“ Only what ?” 

“I—I haven’t any shoes to go with it, and 
Maudie says that white frocks and bare feet 
don’t confirm. No, that isn’t just the word; but 
she dbn’t think they are just the thing.” 

“I should think not,” said the old lady; but 
thb piece of gold which I just gave you will buy 
both shoes and a pretty bonnet.” 

The child's blue eyes widened with astonish¬ 
ment! 

“ What! that bright two-cent piece V* 

44 Yes. Tell yonr mamma to try it.” 

“ Mamma! What’s that ?” 

“ Yonr mother,” said the lady, highly amused. 

“Oh, I must tell mar that.” 

“Yes. And here is another piece of gold, 
which will buy you a neat dress that you can 
wear when you come to see us. Give it to Miss 
Ingersoll, she will know what you wont.” 

Maggie took the gold, while she feasted her 
eyes on the glittering portmonaie from which it 
was taken. 

“ I’ll give It to Maudie, sure,” she said. 

When all the tilings are bought, you may run 
over to the hotel, and let us see how they look,” 
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said the lady. “I shouldn’t wonder if you 
found a pretty doll waiting for you.” 

Maggie’8 eyes grew bright as stars 

“ A doll! with—with eyes, real eyea?” 

“ Yes, that open and shut.” 

“ Oh, my!” 

“ Now, good-morning, little girl.” 

** Good-morning, lady. I’ll be sure to come; 
and, I say—” 

Mrs. Rochester turned back, for the eager little 
thing was following her. 

“ I say, lady, are you one of the little fairy 
godmothers that Maudie tells about? Did you 
ever turn mice into horses, and winter-squashes 
into a lorely coach, and such like?” 

“ No, child; but I can turn dirty little girls 
into nice lorely children. It does not require 
more fairy work than the gold in your hand for 
that. Now run up stairs, and tell Miss Maud 
all about it.” 

“ Yes, I will. Thank you—thank you, lady!” 

Away flew the child up those interminable 
stairs, her eyes dancing, her heart leaping with 
delight, calling out as she went, “ Maudie! Mau¬ 
die ! just see what I hare got!” • 

■Mrs. Rochester heard the eager cry, as she 
made her way into the street, and wondered that 
so mere a trifle could make any one on earth so 
happy, eren a child.” 

“ It would be worth while to fling away trifles 
of gold in this fashion, eren for the amusement 
of seeing a human being so happy,” she mur¬ 
mured. “ It really is interesting; but one does 
not often think of it. This is a quick-witted, ob¬ 
serving little creature, bright as a bird, and as 
innocent. All that there is to know I can 
get at through her; and it really is important 
that I should keep track of things in that 
house.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

•* There is to be one more sitting—only one, 
grandfather. Then he will let us see it,” said 
Maud, tying on her little bonnet with tremulous 
haste, for this picture had been a great excite¬ 
ment to her, and its completion seemed to ap¬ 
proach an epoch in her life over whioh she 
pondered and trembled as Ere might have trem¬ 
bled when she first opened her eyes on Para¬ 
dise. “Will you come with us—little Maggie 
and I?” 

“ Not yet, child. I must wait till your grand¬ 
mother comes in.” 

“ But, grandfather, he will expect us, and you 
wouldn't like me to go alone.” 

Here little Maggie came forward with an air 
of grave importance that was almost oomical. 


“ I will see to her, Mr. Ingersoll. Nobody in 
the wide world shall do Maudie a bit of harm— 
so don’t you mind.” 

The calm, sweet smile that came over the old 
man’s face was beautiftil. The self-reliance and 
devotion of the little girl amused him somewhat, 
but touched his gratitude more than he oared to 
express. He looked at the pretty, fair, frank 
face which the blue hood shaded without half 
concealing the . golden tangle of curls that it 
could not quite keep back from her eyes, and 
thought how fit it was ihat a pretty cherub like 
that should guard his own gentle Maud. 

“ I have to atop on the way,” said Maud, lean¬ 
ing over her grandfather’s chair. “Bee, the 
lady gave little Maggie these two gold piboes, 
and I am to get her a dress and some other little 
things with them. Perhaps we might go now, 
and you would come after.” 

“ Yes, yes, that will do,” answered the old 
man, patting Maggie on the head. “ I will be 
with yon direotly.” » 

“There, didn’t I tell you so,” said Maggie, 
taking Maud’s hand with the solemn gravity of 
an old woman. “ I'II take good care, Mr. Inger¬ 
soll. You needn't be a mite afraid that I shall 
ever go to sleep again,” 

The old man did not understand this promise 
; quite so well as his grandchild* whom it left 
covered with burning blnshes, and a feeling about 
I the hand as if she would have felt it a relief to 
! box the rosy little ears hid under that blue heed. 

“ Come, Maggie, cornel We have so much to 
do,” she said, halforying. 

“ Didn’t I say sol” answered the child, dano- 
ing off toward the stairs^ “Now tell me, Mau¬ 
die, what kind of a dress are you going to buy 
me, something worth while, won't you?” 

“ Yes, something very pretty. Shall it. be 
blue—-” 

“ Like the sky ?” said Maggie, giving an extit 
hop on the stain. 

“ Or pink ?” 

“ like the rotes,” Maggie ehimed in, going 
from one color to another with the facility of a 
born ooqueite. 

“ Or, perhaps, white. Then you eould have 
a sash any color yon liked.” 

“ Like the snow, with crankley work all round 
the bottom,” exclaimed the child, in a delirinm 
of excitement. “ No w do come along. How slow 
you are, Maudie.” 

The girl was too young herself not to enter 
into the child’8 impatience. She had never had 
tho control in her life of so tnuch money os lay 
folded in the bit of tissue-paper clasped in her 
hand. It seemed to her as if little Maggie hod 
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dropped Into A fortune, of which, the was the 
honored guardian. 

“Oh, dear!” said the child. “ How I wish 
we had got the dress for that picture. Wouldn't 
it hare been just lovely, instead of this old frock 
and the hood. Anyway, he might have waited 
till I got the neW shoes, And not ltave took them 
with the toes all stubbed out. I say, Maudie, 
don' t you think he could put me in alt over again, 
v >en 1 get my new things, with the wash and 
ml.” 

Maud laughed pleasantly. The supreme hap¬ 
piness of. this little ereature delighted her. 

«* I*m afraid not, Maggie. He seemed to like 
thfc old things best* It wob your dear, good tittle 
face he Wanted most. la fact, between us, Mag¬ 
gie, I think your half of the picture will be by 
liar the most interesting.” i 

“Oh, no, it won’t! Your shoes don't show, 
and yon had you* very beet dress, op; but never 
mind, maybe he'U do mine all over again. Then 
I’ll seem just like your own sister.” 

“ You are like my. own sistfer new, Maggie/’ 

Maggie looked very serious for a moment, and 
lifted her eyes wistfully 4# her companion. 

<4 I wish I only wag,*! she said. “Then you 
never would go away and leave me, as mar says 
you. will!” 

Than Mated became serious also, and held the 
little warm hand in hers so closely that the 
child almost cried out Under the pressure. 

. Of course, sometime die must leave this dar¬ 
ling child, who had become so dear to her, and 
who was, in fact, the only friend she had of her 
own sek. The thought came to her now with a 
pang of regret, and she could hardly keep from 
stooping down and kissing the Child there in 
the open street. 

Blit youth is. so full of hope that these thoughts 
passed off at the first store these two entered, 
and having got through With their little fortune 
in so little time that the fleetness of it seemed 
marvelous to the child, they wCnt. to White’s 
office, each carrying a parcel in'her 'hand, for 
Maggie was so delighted with the purchase*made 
with her gold that she refused to trust them out 
of her sight, and thirty danced Under their 
weight as she went along. I do not know why 
it was that Maud knocked so timidly at the 
studio door; but some premonition, perhaps, 
oaiksed her heart to beat loudly, and her nerves 
to thrill as she claimed admission. 

Arthur White had been waiting for that sum¬ 
mons with all a lover’s impatience. His picture 
was completed, and, for onoe, all the vital love 
of a man’s soul, and the artistic force of liis in¬ 
tellect inspired him. The face he bad painted 


was the faee he loved. Of course, the likeness 
did not satisfy him-—nothing of mortal work 
could have done that; but there was much in it 
that appealed only to his ssstbetic taste, and there 
the inspiration of his love had been reached. 
While waiting for the original the artist had been 
feasting on the piotuire; a touch here and there 
on the drapery was wanting to its perfection, he 
had said to the girt at her last sitting; but it 
was rather that he might see her again in the 
old place than from any real necessity. An ab¬ 
solute ldneliness oame over him, as he thought 
of the hours in which they had been together, 
while his heart and his genins kindled alike into 
supreme action under the mere influence of her 
presence. 

It seemed hard, almost impossible, for him to 
give up the sweet life they had been leading, the 
hope ofhe* coming, the dainty preparations, the 
dreamy after-time, when every word or look of 
the fair young creature came back to him with a 
Easy, poetic glamor over it that was like mist npon 
a rose-tbicket, softening the beautifhl reality. 

“ At last,” he said, drawing the girl into hit 
room with a gentle touch of the hand, which 
made her eyes droop, and sent a rosy flush all 
over her. “At last I” 

Maud looked up. That shaded room, with 
its litter of artistic fragments, seemed more like 
home to her than the poor apartments in her 
tenement abode. She had learned to appreciate 
the peculiar fascination attached to these things, 
and out of her own bright nature had sprung a 
keen sympathy with the genius of the man who 
was to her like a god on. earth. Was this the 
last time she would come there ? When she was 
no longer needed would some other girl, whose 
picture:might be far more beautiful than hers, 
take her place there? Would he look into other 
eyes as he had looked into hers? No! no ! that 
was impossible j but it troubled that gentle heart 
that he-should look into other eyes than hers 
at all. 

“Will yon look at the picture now?” said 
White, leading his visitor up to the veiled easel, 
and regarding her with anxious scrutiny, feeling 
all at once how inadequate his genius had been 
to embody the sweety spiritual expression of her 
faoe, and hesitating, With his hand on the dra¬ 
pery, while she felt equally sure that he had 
made her far more beautiful than she deserved, 
if the pert raft was beautiful at all. 

Ah ! It was beautiful. Maud could not be¬ 
lieve that the exquisite creature sitting there was 
intended for her. Yet the artist was right. Na¬ 
ture had, indeed^ surpassed his genius: yet that 
in itself had done much in making a really splen- 
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did picture. Slitting in a low, old-fashioned edsy- 
chair, Maud was looking down upon the child, 
who seemed to hare thrown herself at her feet. 
The rioh-hued drapery of a shawl, cast loose 
from her shoulders, had fallen over her dress, 
and rested on the floor. Against this drapery 
the little girl leaned, with one hand across her 
friend's lap, the other was grasping at the shawl, 
as if she had been seised with sudden shame of 
her torn shoes, (tad in another instatit would 
draw the shawl over them. A shade of tender 
sympathy was in the elder girl's fade; her lfpb 
were just parting, as if gfcntle words wet*e crowd¬ 
ing to them. It Was a sweet, harmonious group, 
and while Maud would not' believe that the 
beanty was hers, she was so sttuok by it that she 
fairly caught her breath. 

44 Does it please you," questioned the artist, 
watching her face wistfully, for he Wad bjr no 
means satisfied with his own work. 

The color came into his faoe« She looked 
quietly from the artist to his picture; then* her 
lips moved tremulously, and a blush surged tip 
to her forehead. 

" If I were only half as beautiful, you migflt 
indeed care for me." 

44 Only half as beautiful ? Why, Maud, if I 
really Could give your face exactly as it is now, 
we need not wait for better times, that would 
soon win us an independenco-^but it falls so far 
beneath you." 

As Maud was about to answer, Maggie called 
to her from the dais on which they bad always 
been grouped for a sitting. 

“ Come along Maudie, I'm almost rfeady." 

Sure enough the child had taken off her old 
shoes and flung them with supreme contempt 
into a corner of the room. With much straihing 
of buttons she had put on a new pair of horse- 
leather boots, whioh glistened gorgeously against 
the loose folds of the shawl. Then throwing off 
her blue hood, she had orowned her head with 
a little sailor's hat, from whioh a blue ribbon 
fluttered down among her thiok amber curie; 
rather out of keeping with her faded calico dress, 
but the little creature was too pretty in herself 
for anything to seem muoh out of place with 
her. 

“ Come along, Maudie, I'm all ready; Mr. 
White can oegin at the new hat or bobts; it 
don't make any difference to me whioh." 

"Upon my word, I wouldn't mind painting 
her that way," said White, struck with a selfish 
idea. * * It is a shame that the child should not 
be taken with her good clothes on. Besides, I 
promised a picture to her mother." | 

Maud's heart gave a joyful leap, and her eyes ! 
Tot* LX1V.—20 


shone. She went up to the child and fell to 
kissing her. 

“ Come sit down, I*m all ready, and want to 
snuggle up to you, just as We used to." 

44 Would you, Maud T Would yon como with 
her, Maud ?" whispered White. 

Maggie lifted her sweet, pleading face. 

44 Won't you, now, Maudie ?" 

44 If I can ; if grandfather will let me." 

44 Of course he’lllet you. Why not?" said 
the artist. 

“I don’t know, Arthur*, after this I shall 
have something to do." 

44 How, what can you mean?" 

44 Nothing, muoh; only a lady that grandfather 
wants to please, has taken a fancy that I can help 
her about some fine work that She don't want to 
trust to any one else, so \ shall be away from home 
more than usual." 

“A lady," said White, over whose face a sud¬ 
den cloud cams. 44 Wbat ladyf" 

44 The name is Boehester. She is in some way 
related to the yonng English gentleman." 

44 Indeed 1" 

44 You do not like this,*' said Maud, troubled 
by her lover's clouded face. 44 1 felt the same 
way at first; but grandfather seemed to wish it, 
and 1 could not refuse anything." 

"No, no! you could not refuse. Still, still, 
oh, Maud 1 if 1 only had made my way a little 
more rapidly; or if this superfine education, 
which brother Dan almost forced upon me, had 
not cost so much, your grandfather should take 
no help but mine: I neVer knew what it was to 
crave money till now. It is hard to see my 
future wife——" 

“NO, no 1 You must not say that; I have 
prayed so often for the power to help my grand¬ 
parents. One time it seemed the greatest bless¬ 
ing God could send me; but now-" 

14 But now," said Arthur, circling her waist 
with his arm and drawing her toward him. 

Here little Maggie sprang up and caught- hold 
of Maud's dress with both hands. 

41 Don't now," she pleaded, with tears in her 
eyes. 44 Mar told me to take oare of her, and 
she'll soold me so. Please let her go; it soares 
her dreadfully—don't it Maudie." 

Arthur White laughed pleas.mtly. Maud, cov¬ 
ered with vehement blushes, s'ooped to kiss the 
excited little one, who turned l.er face away. 

44 Won’t you kiss me, Maggiei" 

Maggie only answered that sie wished he'd 
begin with her new boots, for she never meant 
to oome there again—never 1 

Then to appease the young lady, White posed 
her for the new pioture, and told her if she didn’t 
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stop being oross, or ever talked to anybody ; 
about—well, about anything, the new boots 
should never go in, nor the hat either; but if 
she was a good girl, and said nothing naughty, 
she should have a famous little lady, just like 
her own self, to hang on the wall of her mother's 
bedroom. Whereupon Maggie pouted a little 
longer and BAid she rather guessed she’d keep 
still and have the picture. 

It was a little hard on White that he found 
himself compelled to get out a new canvas and 
chalk in the sulky little girl, while his eyes kept 
wandering to another face so often that he was 
soon brought to order by a protest from the dais. 

“I’m going home,” said Maggie, “ right off, 
too. It isn’t me you are picturing. I won’t 
stay for you to make believe another minute. 
Anyway, I want to show mar and the baby my 
new things before you spoil 'em with so much 
chalk” 

Maggie spoke the truth. She was wild to get 
home, and Maud, very much disappointed and 
half-provoked, took the child away. 

She had scarcely gone when old Mr. Ingersoll 
knocked at the studio-door. White led him at 
once to the picture, and eagerly watched his faoe 
as he examined it—watched with close atten¬ 
tion, for he knew that it was the opinion of a 
judge that would be given. 

The old man’s eyes brightened and kindled as 
he gazed. The expression was so decided that 
White felt a triumphant glow come over him be¬ 
fore a word was spoken. 

“It is her likeness. It is a work of art that 
you may well be proud of my young friend,” he 
said at length, holding out his band. 

“ Will you accept it then? It was for you I 
painted it.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“ Some day, when I have a plaoe to put it in,” 
he said, with gentle sadness. 


The young artist hesitated. His color went 
and came. He covered the picture without know¬ 
ing it, and then tore the veil off again. 

“You will not accept my poor shadow, whiltf 
I—I am about to ask you for the young lady 
herself. Oh, Mr. Ingersoll! if you only could 
guess how I love her, how completely every 
hope of my life is bound up in hers, you would 
not refuse her to me.” 

“ You love her—the child ?” 

“ Nay, sir, does this fair creature look like a 
ohild?” said the artist, pointing to his picture.” 

“ You love her—my Maud ?” 

“ Better than my own life, Mr. Ingersoll.” 

“ And she, Maud herself. Does she know this?” 

The young man bent his eyes to the floor, and 
faltered. 

“ I—I could not conceal it from her.” 

“And she?” 

“ Oh, sir, Maud forgives me.” 

“ That is, my grandchild loves you 1” 

“ I think—I hope so.” 

The old man dropped slowly Into a chair, evi¬ 
dently stunned by what he had heard. Thus, 
minute after minute he sat in silence. Then the 
young man approached him. 

“ Have I offended you, sir?” 

“ Offended me ? No, young man; but I mast 
have time to think——” j 

“ I do not ask for her now, only permission 
to love her, and to claim her when I have earned 
the right.” 

The old man drew a deep breath, like a con¬ 
demned man reprieved for a short time. He 
simply held out his hand, and absolutely clung 
to that of the artist for support as he arose from 
his chair. 

“ At another time—at another time. I cannot 
talk of these things now,” he said, and left the 
room, almost staggering as he walked. 

(to be continued.) 


LITTLE GERTIE’S PRAYER. 

BT CLARA B. HEATH. 


Mamma vm staying at home one day, 

So Gertie sat in the pew alone, 

And listened to sermon and song of praise, 
And very still was the little one. 


I forgot to pnt my hand to my fooe, 

At the outside prayer,” she simply said. 

But, ma, I remembered the other one, 

And covered my eyes, and bowed my head." 


Papa looked solemn, and wise, and good, 

As the words of the Holy Book he read; 

But the hymn was long. And the text was hard, 
And both passed over the littlo head. 

** Was my little daughter good at churrh ? 

Did she look at papa and quiet keep?” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, “ I sat so still, 

I almost think that ^ wont to sleep.” 


Oh, darling child I there is many a one 
Whose steps are slow, and whoee locks are gray, 
Whose eyes are dim with the rain of years, 

That never bow down, in faith, to pray. 

There Is many a one in manhood's prime, 

And many a one called brave and (air, 

Whose heart is mute, and whoee lipe are dumb, 

In the holy time of praise and prayer. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT BM IL 

We give this month a lot of patterns for infants’ 
wardrobe; first, a christening-robe, made of the 
finest nainsook or linen lawn. The fullness is 
disposed in box-plaits into a yoke, either low 
or high-necked, os may be preferred. The high- 
necked, long-sleeved dresses are now generally 
preferred for babies’ dresses in this climate. In 
our design, the pieces which are ornamented 



with the pattern, in braiding, are set on, being 
made of very fine linen, shaped, braided, and 
then stitched on to the lawn or nainsook, as 
seen in the engraving. Then the plaits are laid 
at the top, and the lower ones are simply folded 
by the iron when the dress is done up. The 
braiding is continued all round the bottom of 
the skirt, and a narrow ruffle, edged with Valen 
ciennes is put on to stand up, as may be seen. 
The yoke is of linen, braided to match, and 
edged with Valencien. Strings of the lawn are 
braided, and tie at the waist in the back. 

Next we give a flannel skirt, braided with 




fine, white silk braid. This skirt has a waist 


H. MAT. 

adjusted to it, pointed at both ends, and with a 
long slit made near the arm-hole, through which 
one end passes and ties at the back with fine 
linen tape-strings. The shoulder-straps for in¬ 
fants' skirts, made in this manner, do away 
with the necessity for pins, which are always 
undesirable in making a baby’s toilet. 

Next we giver a skirt-body, made of fine linen 
doable, with shoulder-straps buttoning in front 
and with buttons around the waist, tied at 



the back with soft linen tape-strongs; to this 
the over-skirt is buttoned, allowing the child's 
skirts to be removed without undressing. 

The patterns for “ bibs,” one in flannel pique, 



braided, and with the edge done in button-hole 
stitch; the other made of fine mull, and quilted 



over a half sheet of wadding, backed with linen 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


edged with Hamburg embroidery. Either of 
these “ bibs” are desirable for teething chil¬ 
dren. 

Next we give a very pretty pattern for the 
linen under-skirt still in use, though not so 



generally as it used to be, and the indispensable 
“ napkin-cover’ for the child as Boon as it is 
put into short dresses. It should be made of 



the finest cotton flannel for winter, and of cam¬ 
bric for summer wear ; and nothing less than a 
half dozen should be provided. 

We also give two pretty designs for the useful 
apron-slip so much worn by all children from 



one year to four or five. Like the dresses, the 
yokes may bo made high in the neck, and the 


sleeves long; but, in our Southern States, nothing 
could be more desirable than these low-necked, 



almost sleeveless slips; and they are a good sub- 5 
stitute for dresses in hot climates, made of linen 
lawn or nainsook, and of brown Holland for 
morning wear. 

A novelty in the way of a water-proof cloak 
for a young lady completes our list for this 
month. It is made of navy-blue water-proof 
cloaking, cut in a long, loose sacque, long enough 
to admit of belting in at the waist. The sleeves 
are large coat-sleeves, with a cuff turned back, 
ornamented with two buttons. The sacque' but¬ 
tons all down the front, of course. The cape 
is cut in the circular shape, bound with alpaca 



braid, and the piece on the back is of black 
doth, also bound and set on with six buttons, 
and simulated button-holes; very stylish, and 
an improvement upon the hood which we have 
had for so long a time. Three and a half to 
four yards of cloaking, three dozen buttons, 
quarter of a yard of black cloth or cashmere for 
the cuffs, pockets, and back-piece will be re¬ 
quired. 
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BORDER IN DARNED NET, AND IN EMBROIDERY. 





DOUBLE-BREASTED POLONAISE, BELTED IN AT THE WAIST. 


In presenting this beautiful design to our j give a diagram, which will enable them to culpit 
fair readers we also, as usual, on the next page, 1 out and make it themselves. 
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No. 4. Pocket. 

No. 6. Collar. 

The dotted line shows the collar turned back. 
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DESIGN IN CHAIN-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 



CHILD’S JACKET AND BORDER. 

BY MBS. JAN I V1ATI1. 



Materials: Six ounces Lady Betty wool, me¬ 
dium-size bone crochet-hook, knitting-needles, 
No. 14, Bell guage. 

Make a chain of 200 stitches ; join round. 
j 1st Row: Double crochet. The next 56 rows 
nreofGobeline crochet, that is, put the hook un- 
4er both the horizontal threads of the stitch. 
v divide the skirt in half, leaving 12 stitches on 



each side for arm-hole Take a knitting-needle, 
and pick up the stitoh from arm-holes, front side. 

1st Row; Knit 8, purl 8 backward and for¬ 
ward for 24 rows, decreasing one at the com¬ 
mencement of each row. This decrease is made 


by knitting or purling two together, as the rule 
may be. The back is knitted the same as front. 

For the shoulder-straps, cast on 63 stitches. 
Knit these in ribs for 24 rows, decreasing one at 
the commencement of each row. These are sewn 
to the front and back, as shown in the illustration. 
For the sleeve, make a chain of 60 stitches; 
join round, work 20 rows of Gobeline crochet 
without increasing; in the 21st row and five suc¬ 
ceeding ones, increase one by putting the hook 
twice in the same stitch. This forms the shape of 
top of sleeve. Take four needles and pick up 
first row of sleeve; rib the same as top for 22 
rows. This forms the cuff. The whole edge of 
jacket is worked with one row of double crochet. 
The edging is worked with two rows. 

1st Row : Two chain, one treble in the center 
stitch of each rib. 2nd Row: Five chain, one 
single into the first chain, one double in the 
treble of last row. This forms a picot edge. A 
ribbon, half-inch wide, is run through. Cast on 
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290 DESIGN FOE CARRI AQ E-RUQ, IN TRICOT CROCHET. 


270 stitches, knit plain backward and forward, 

taking two together at the 71st, 135th, and 20Cth 
stitch, and the last two on the needle This is done 
on each of the six rows to make the corners, as 
eeu in the illustration. This is sewn on the neck¬ 


band. 1 ^he sleeve-bond consists of 60 stitches 

and is knitted plaiu backward and forward, and 
is sewn on the top of the cuff. The bottom of 
jacket and sleeve is trimmed with the same elgr 
iug as the top of jacket. • 


DESIGN FOR CARRIAGE-RUG, IN TRICOT CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANS WEAVES. 



mmm 


This kind of cover is suitable for cradles or 
bosket-carriages, for covering a baby, or for a 
chaise-lounge. The foundation consists of broad 
and narrow stripes, which are crocheted length¬ 
wise in Victoria stitch, anc joined together by a 
row of slip stitches. The broad stripes are alter¬ 
nately of green and red wool, and consist of 
thirty-one rows worked backward and forward; 
the narrow one, which are worked entirely with 
black wool, have only fifteen rows. According 


I to the illustration, the broad stripes are orna- 
j mented with a design worked in cross-stitch and 
point-rust, with Berlin wool and filoselle, in a 
variety of bright colors ; tlie narrow stripes have 
a Greek border, also worked in cross-stiteh, 
with maiie filoselle. Round the edge a fringe 
is made about four inches long of tnfts of Berlin 
wool in various oolors, corresponding to those of 
the cover. Instead of Turkish colors this cover 
can be worked in two shades of the same colo r. 
























































































SMOKING-CAP, WITH BOEDER AND CROWN IN CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JANS WSATBB. 







inches in diameter, and the depth of the bdfrder 
three inches. If a larger size is needed, the 
increase can be made by working more rows of 
the ground oolor. The oap is lined with silk, 
and finished with a hansome tassel. For colors, 
use black, green, maize, white, which are most 
effective. 
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EDITORIAL CniT-CHAT. 

Town Gakdkning. —Now that the fall hue come to nip the 
buds for this season—one word to amateur florists and bor- 
ticulturultats. We have written so frequently advice for 
thorn in this department, encouraged so heartily the taste 
for this gentlest of arts, and given so faithfully practical 
directions which we knew to be practicable, that we feel enti¬ 
tled to odd a word of warning, especially to city readers, 
drawn from a long experience of defeat Nothing is as 
tempting, or as disappointing as a garden in town. You 
move, perhaps, from one house encircled with brick pave¬ 
ments, to another, behind which lies a patch of ground. 
Behold your opportunity i All the bits of Paradise owned 
by your friends rise before you; you will put them all to 
shame. The land is as a desolate wilderness before yon, but 
it shall be as the garden of Eden lehind you. What can be 
easier? There U the ground—the sunshine and rain wait 
overhead. A few dollars will purchase seeds, roots, cuttings, 
and everybody is ready with advice. The florists' books 
open a bewildering array of beauty for your choice. You 
choose discreetly those plants marked, “of easy oulture.” 
You give the culture t where the ease lies you cannot dis¬ 
cover; certainly not in your aching back, or anxious brain. 
You arm yourself with pruning-hooks, and knives, and patent 
floral tools; you heap on the fertilizers, grow learned in the 
matter of loam, sand, wood, earth; you weed, dig, hoe, and 
then you leave the matter to benefleont Nature, while yon 
attend to more important attaint. Whereupon, July finds 
your rhododendron-bed a collection of dry sticks, your ver¬ 
benas yellow, straggling stalks, your costly roses devoured 
by oue of the innumerable worms furnished by beneficent 
Nature for that purpoee. There are docks in your grass, 
thistles in your ferns, and dandelions everywhere; curculios, 
caterpillars, bugs, strip the green leaves out of sight, and 
moles destroy your precious bulbs. Meanwhile your neigh¬ 
bor's garden blooms In exquisite neatness, aud an abandon of 
color. The reason is your neighbor either employs a gar¬ 
dener, or sets apart a portion of every day absolutely for her 
flowers. Nobody need hope to succeed with an ornate gar- 
deu in a city, who cannot devote to it either money or time. 
Both ground and atmosphere are utterly different from the 
succulent soil und untainted air of the country and oountry 
towns. Even after the most skillful care, you will be cha¬ 
grined to find the rose, which you had with difficulty ooaxed 
to a height of two or throe feet, covering some fkrrn-stable 
to the very roof with its luxuriant beauty, unheeded and 
unvalued. Foreign, half-hardy plants, which the beginner 
in gardening is most apt to choose, require as constant watch¬ 
fulness of their individual traits and humoring of their 
idiosyncracies as children; and the mother who has the 
growth of her human plants to care for, should not attempt 
their culture unless she would earn a sure disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Let her devote the “ patch of ground'' to the hardy her¬ 
baceous plants and perennials, which will grow on from 
year to year, while she is pruning and training Tom and 
Mary. A tree or two, grape-vines, the innumerable hardy 
roses, the honeysuckles, the American ivy, the crimson 
trumpet creeper, will cover brick walls ami bare ground 
with color and perfhme, and give hsr at last, if not a “ bit of 
Paradise,’’ an old-fiuhkmed garden. No better bock-ground 
for their memories of childhood could be girep to her little 
ones. 


Home Wohk foe October. —With the first cool nights ths 
Crowds of city people, chased by heat and disease out of dusty 
streets and rows of baking houses into mountain glens or 
gusty sea-bea c hes, begin to troop back, we can fancy with 
how many lingering looks behind. The dost begins to be 
Cleared away from the modest little house-front in the sub¬ 
urb, and from the stately stone door-ways in fashionable 
quarters. Home is to be made ready in both houses for 
winter. The rich connoisseur in art brings back some trea¬ 
sure from Paris or Vienna to decorate the one, and the little 
shop-girl, bright-eyed and rosy after her brief holiday among 
the hills, dresses the parlor of the other with rare lichens 
and ferns, stopping to put a bit of gray moss under the blue 
ribbon of her hair. But with both there is the same sense 
of coming in-doors again; the same quickened desire to 
bring into their homes something of the wider beauty of 
nature and of art with which they have made friends out¬ 
side. In the country, too, where householders are not 
driven from under their own roofii by the inhospitable-sum¬ 
mer, hill Is the season for not only cleaning, but for the alter¬ 
ing and beautifying of the house for winter. Now are the 
parlors repapered, and the new curtains hong. With every 
year, too, there is developed among the people a higher 
taste and wider knowledge to apply to these ends. A few 
weeks ago we happened to see the state “ keeping-room” of 
a well-to-do farmer, furnished precisely as it had been sixty 
years ago. Circular mats of glaring-colored rags, braided to¬ 
gether, fitted tbe floor; on the corner cupboard, which still 
fitted the angle of the wall, stood a staffed parrot; vases of 
wax-fruit, the like of which never grew, were on the mantle- 
shelf; and the sole decoration of the walls, a gorgeously- 
colored print of King George and Queen Caroline—their 
clothes the evident moltf and object of the picture. Now-a- 
days, in the living room of such a house, we would find must 
probably a pretty chroroo or photograph of a fine painting, 
or a plaster cast of some of the world-renowned shapes of 
beauty, bequeathed to us from past ages; in the vases, too, 
would be the real fern or autumn-leaves. It may be that the 
chromo or cast would cause a real artist to shiver; but they 
are many steps in advance of the sampler and parrot. This 
general, eager groping for beauty, ignorant, as it necessarily 
Is in many cases, is one of the most hopeful signs of our civi¬ 
lization; and now is the time, of all others in the year, to 
make it apparent in our homes aud every-day lives. 

Tbe Gems of Art has been so popular, this year, as a pro- 
mium, that we shall continue it for next year. It consists, 
as we have already said, of twenty-five of the best steel- 
engravings that have appeared in this magazine. We will 
send it, in place of the premium picture, “ Not Lost, But 
Gone Before,” if preferred. Many ladies wrote to ns, last 
year, that if they had known of it in time, they would have 
taken it for their premium instead of tho mezzotint They 
will now have a chauce to secure it 

More For the Monet can be had in “ Peterson” in 
any other ladies' magazine. On this point the newspaper 
press is unanimous. “ Peterson” is just the 
the times. 

The Novelet of “ Theo,” as our fair readers are finding 
out Is the best Miss Hodgson has ever written, and alto¬ 
gether the best that has appeared In any periodical this 
year. 
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Our Premium Mezzotint for 1874, in the opinion of all ) 
who have sceu it, is unequalled. The title la, “Not Lost, j 
But Gone Before.” It ia beet doscril>ed bj two quotation® ; 
from Scripture. “ SufTer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

“ In heaven their angel* do always behold the (ace of My 
Father which is In heaven.” No household will be com¬ 
plete without this touching and beautiful picture. By get¬ 
ting up a club for “Peterson,” at our extremely low terms, 
you can .secure this invaluable premium, which, at a re¬ 
tail store, would sell for five dollars. Understand, it is no 
cheap lithograph, but a first-class mezzotint Begin, at 
>nce, to get up your clubs! Specimens of the magazine 
will be sent, gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, 
so that you need not soil your own copy. 

Table-Cover, with Roman Embroidery.— Half of one of 
the ends, and a small portion of the side-border, is given in 
the full size. This cover is particularly suitable for a bou¬ 
doir-table. The cover may be of cloth, reps, or any suitable 
material. The border is of the ecru material, especially 
adapted to this work, and it is button-holed round the edge, 
and embroidered with silk of the same color. When the 
embroidery is finished, the ecru material is cut away outside 
the pattern, and furniture satin is placed under the back of 
the embroidery. An ecru linen-point braid is button-holed 
round the edge, and sewn over with long stitches, as shown 
in the design. A fringe, either ecru, or 6f the color of the 
satin, finishes the cover. The same design could be worked 
in nainsook muslin upon net, and would make a very beau¬ 
tiful antimacassar, the middle of which could be or n a men ted 
with any small pattern. 

It is safest, always, when remitting for a m a gazi ne or 
newspaper, to subscribe to the old established ones. Peri¬ 
odicals like “ Peterson,” that have been published tor half a 
lifetime, involve no risk. But new enterprises, more than 
half the time end in disaster; and persons subscribing to 
them, lose their money as a consequence. Not one maga¬ 
zine out of a dozen that is started, succeeds; they live on for 
a few mouths, or years, and then die. It is only the long- 
established periodicals, in which tens of thousand* of capital 
are invested, and whose circulation ensures stability as well 
as superiority, for which it is safe to rabecribe in advauce. 

Be Early In Tiik Field.— Now ia the time to begin to get 
up clubs for 1S74. You cannot commence too soon. Every 
year ladies write to us, that, if they had begun a little sooner, 
they could have had larger ciube. This is important, be¬ 
cause the larger the club, the cheaper the m a g azine is to 
each subscriber. “ Everybody prefers ‘ Peterson,’ and says 
it is the cheapest and best,” is what all toll us. If you start 
soon enough, you will have no difficulty in getting a club, 
or eveu several clubs, and so'earning all the premiums. 
Ask your friends to compare “ Peterson" with other maga¬ 
zines, and to observe how much better it is than those at the 
same price. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Young Lady's Friend, Edited and Bewteed bff (he author 
of “ Utuetlled Point* of Etiquette. Philada: J. B. LippincoU 
4 Co.—Iu republishing this excellent manual for young 
ladies, the new edition has done very good service to the 
rising generation, and one for which all parents will be grate¬ 
ful. Her part of the work is gracefully and pleasantly con¬ 
tributed, and the suggestions on good manners she offers to 
her readers will be found worthy of acceptance. Even a 
superficial reading of the volume by young ladies cannot 
fail to benefit them in morals, health, and manners, for it 
treats of all these things with serious consideration and sin¬ 
gular good sense. 


Mag. By Mr*. OhphanL New York: Scribner, Armetrong 
<f> Co. —If they all were not so excellent in plot, characters, 
and execution, we would be tempted to s.\y that this is the 
beet of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels. But even when most ab¬ 
sorbed by the exquisite style, purity, and strength oi May, 
we recollect “The Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Margaret 
Maitland,” and other works of hers, and remember that we 
have always thought her last novel the best. This pri^ent 
one is a curious and attaactive study of those subtle forces 
of the mind which direct the actions or men and women to 
certain ends. Pure and passionate in its delineations of the 
master passion, love; introducing characters so true and 
good as to prove that the author’s knowledge of the better 
side of humau nature is broad and deep; a plot that will uot 
l>o unraveled before the proper moment, despite the closest 
search ; and beautiful in its descriptions of nature, this story 
will have all the reading world for its admirer. Mrs. 011- 
ph&nt possesses that rare secret of literary art, bow to ex¬ 
cite to the utmost the interest of her readers without the 
most distant resort to any power of sensation. “ May” aptly 
Illustrates her power in this particular, for it is only an every 
day story, such as any of us may be called upon at any time 
to take part in. 

Work. By Louisa M. Alcott Boehm: Boberte Brother *.— 
The author of this strong, wholesome book, which is full of 
what Carlyle calls “ the endleee significance of work,” mod¬ 
estly designates it “a story of experience.” From cover to 
cover its moral purpose asserts itself, and while we are not 
sure that novels, considered purely as works of art, ought to 
have any such purpose., we can find no objection’to it in 
“Work.” How pleasantly and attractively Miss Alcott 
writes is known to almost every one, for the number of in¬ 
telligent people who have uot read “ Little Women,” and 
“ Little Men,” is a very small one. Neither of those volumes, 
however, had tbo deep, earnest tone of “ Work,” though no 
doubt each was a story of experience as this one is. Miss 
Alcott here is writiug for every young girl and woman— 
striving to use the talents that God has put into her hand or 
brain. She tells, in the form of a novel, what one young 
girl did, how, and why, and w’here she failed; how , and why, 
and where she succeeded—and her novel is as a guide-book 
to other young girls, who would work if they but knew the 
way. We had been better pleased if the sweet love story of 
, the book had ended happily, but the sterner purpose of the 
author forbade such a conclusion. 

Wit and Wiedom of George FlioL Boston: Boberte Brothers 
—This handsomely bound and printed volume of two hun¬ 
dred and flity one pages, contains brief selections from the 
novels of George Eliot, made with taste and judgment. If 
this great novelist had written no more than Is herein pub¬ 
lished, her feme would be only less than it now is, for she is 
an author who thinks profoundly and feels deeply. Out of 
her eventful experience have come these many wise deduc¬ 
tions ; and out of her exceptional intellectual strength and 
| delicacy these words of exquisite wit. 
i 1 Go A-Fiehing. By TF. C. Prime. New York: Harper db 
Brother*. —Mr. Prime has, at various times, gone almost 
everywhere. He went bouting In Egypt, tenting in the 
Holy Land, to the “Old Houso by the River,”and in “ Later 
Yean” traveled about indiscriminately, and whenever he 
camo home from one of bis pleasant journeying*, he told us 
in the most attractive and absorbing manner all he had seen, 
beard, or learned. In “ Going A-Fishiug," he saw* and heard 
a great deal, and this book recites it all. It is a good, chatty, 
lazy bit of scholarly gossip, making most charming reading. 

Must it bet By Carl Deify. Philada: J. B. Lippmcott db 
Ob .—This is a clever translation from the German of a very 
clever story, full of all manner of German philosophy, often 
inexpressibly sad, but ending happily for hero and heroine, 
and not so happily for those attempted to destroy their 
future. The book is very admirably illustrated. 
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OUE ARM-CHAIR.-MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Boom by thk Best Authors 1 In Sets I—A set of each of 
the following works should be placed in every Library, and 
be found in every family in the laud. They are published 
this day, and are for sale by T. B. Peterson A Brothers, 
806 Chestnut street, Philadelphia: 

*Mbs. Emma D. E. N. Soutuworth’s Worm.— Complete in 
35 volumes, bound in morocco cloth, foil gilt back, price 
$1 .75 each; or $61.25 a set, each set in a neat box. 

Mrs. Ann S. Stephens’ Works. Complete in 20 volumes, 
bound in morocco cloth, full gilt back, price $1.75 each; or 
$35.00 a set, each set in a neat box. 

Caroline Lee Hentzs Works.— Green and Gold Edition. 
Complete in twelve volumes, in Green Morocco cloth, full 
gilt back, price $1.75 each; or $21.00 a set, each set in a 
neat box. 

Ch able8 Dick exs’ Worm. People’s Duodecimo Edition. 
—This edition is printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
type, leaded, and contains Two Hundred Illustrations on 
tiutcd paper. Complete in 22 volumes, gilt back, price $1.50 
each; or $34.00 a set, each set in a neat box. Green Cloth 
Edition, 22 vols., price $42.00 a set Illustrated Octavo Edi¬ 
tion, 18 vols., price $31.50 a set Illustrated Duodecimo Edi- 
tion, 34 vcls., price $50.00 a set. Editions of all of the above ! 
are also issued in fine half calf bindings. ; 

Miss Eliza A. Duput’s Works. Complete in nine vol- I 
umes, bound in morocco cloth, from new designs, full gilt ; 
back, price $1.75 each; or $15.75 a set, each sot in a neat box. ! 

Alexander Dumas* Works. —Complete In eighteen vol- j 
umes, bound in cloth, price $1.75 each; or $31.50 a set, 
each set in a neat box. 

Charles Lever’s Worm.— Complete in ten volumes, 
bound in cloth, price $2.00 each; or $20.00 a set, each set 
in a neat box. 

Sets of any of the above Works will be sent to any one, 
at once, to auy place in the United States, free of expense 
for freight or postage, on remitting the price of the set or 
sets of books wished, to the Publishers, T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Great Western Gun Works.— Mr. J. H. Johnston’s ad¬ 
vertisement, 179 Smithfleld Btreet, Pittsburgh, Penn., has 
been published in this magnziue during the past year. An 
annoying error has appeared in his,, advertisement in the 
price of Double Shot Guns. The minimum price of these 
goods should have been published at $3, instead of $3. We 
thus take this method of correcting the mistake. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magasino at reasonable 
prices. 44 Peterson's Magazine” Is the best advertising me¬ 
dium In the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson's Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. UVEXET. X. D. 

No. IX .— 1 Tbethino— Concluded. 

When children are cutting teeth, they should have the 
benefit of pure air, and more especially should this be at¬ 
tended to when fever occurs as the result of irritation from 
this cause. The room should be well ventilated, bed-curtains 
dispensed with, and the covering of the child, when con¬ 
fined to it* conch, should be as light as is consistent with 
moderate warmth merely. Children who have passed through 
the more alarming stages of dentition, or some disease dur¬ 
ing tiiis period, are frequently met with, who still seem to 
waste, to lose strength, and manifest great disinclination to 


take food. In thoee cases it becomes & nice question to de¬ 
termine whether purgative medicine should be administered. 
This point can safely be determined by distending the lips, 
and, though the tougue may appear clean, if the cavity of 
the mouth is found lined with adhesive, thick saliva, pre¬ 
senting the appearance of a gummy .exudation, laxatives are 
clearly indicated. 

In such cases rhubarb and magnesia (Husbaud’s) can be 
advantageously administered, and the child will soon be 
more disposed to partake of nourishment. In the next place, 
where the tongue is clean, there is no medicine comparable 
with the aromatic sulphuric acid, in small doses, twice a 
day, to remove the debility, or restore the strength, and 
hasten convalescence. 

Eczema, or clusters of vesicles, with burning heat, and 
porrigo, or scald-head, attended with or without enlargement 
of the sub maxillary glands, (swelling beneath the under 
jaw,) often arise during dentition, and are obstinate affec¬ 
tions. Attention to the gums, an occasional dose of rhubarb 
and magnesia, elder ointment, or dilute citrine ointment, 
will soon remove the cutaueous eruption; and an emetic of 
Ipecac, at least twice a week, will generally soon cause an 
absorption of the glandular difficulty. Sometimes a little 
of the ointment of iodide of potassium is required to be rub¬ 
bed around the swellings; and in cases of debility, it is well 
to administer the .elixir of vitriol, or compound syrup of 
phosphates. 

Very much more should be said in referenoe to the sym¬ 
pathies of dentition, to do the subject full Justice; but these 
hints must suffice, with the addition of a few words in refer¬ 
ence to a prejudice existing in the minds of some mo then 
against scarifying the gums. A popular error is, that If the 
cut gum heals before the tooth advances through it, a liard 
cicatrix is formed over it, which adds greater difficulty to 
subsequent protrusion. This is a fallacy, as the anatomy of 
the parts and doily expert snes dsitO r s i ft* tb« guau are 
of a spongy nature, w#y unlike mu— larUhre, being soft 
and plentifttlly supplied with Mood-nMs; and it matters 
net bow often the lance is Used, no fn crewed hardness w 
ever observed. The other popular notion, that the gums 
should never be lanoed until the teeth are near the surfoce, 
is equally fallacious, since the necessity and urgency of the 
operation are frequently as imperative when the teeth are 
deep-eeated, because the capsules in which the teeth are 
inclosed become congested with blood, producing pressure on 
delicate nerves in contact with the advancing teeth, and 
thus occasioning the most severe pain. The free flow of 
dark, grumou* blood, with the great relief afforded by it, is 
sufficient argument in favor of the remedy. 

I have never known any injurious effects to arise from 
lancing the gums, but the cases arc numerous, indeed, in 
whicli the most fatal consequences have resulted from neglect 
of this safe and simple act Nay, it is sometimes necessary 
to scarify the gums when the points of the teeth, especially 
the cauiue and some of the molars, appear through the gum ; 
for these sharp points become very broad toward the base, 
and the spaces in which the eye-teeth appear are often con¬ 
tracted by the teeth on either side, and they are, in couse- 
quence, cut with much more pain and difficulty. 

Squiutiug, convulsions, water on the brain, and various 
spasmodic affections, and even the sudden loss of the power 
of walking, are among the serious products of n neglect of 
a timely free incision of the gums. 


STAINING FLOORS. 

New dty houses, and a great many country houses also, 
even of not large cost, are most frequently built with hanl 
wood floors; and now that October has come, and the ques¬ 
tion of getting new carpets is a serious one, we give receipts 
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for staining floors, so that they will resemble closely the best 
hard wood. For sitting-rooms, libraries, and bath-rooms 
halls, and stair-ways, they aje especially attractive. 

To stain wood red, take two ounces of Brasil-wood, and 
two ounces of potash; mix them with a quart of water,and 
let the composition stand in a warm place for several days, 
stirring it occasionally; with this liquor, made boiling hot, 
brush over the wood, till the desired depth of color is ob¬ 
tained; then with another brush, brush over the wood, 
while yet wet, with a solution of alum, in the proportion of 
two ounces of alum to one quart of water. 

For a pink or rose red, use double the quantity of potash. 

For a less bright red, dissolve an ounce of dragon’s Mood 
in a pint of spirits of wine, and brush over the wood with 
the tincture, till the stain appear to be as strong as is de¬ 
sired; but this is, in fact, rather lacquering than staining. 

For a pink or rose red, add to a gallon of the above infu¬ 
sion of Brasil-wood two additional ounoes of the pearl-ashes; 
the red may be rendered yet paler, but it is proper, when 
more than this quantity is added, to make the alum-water 
stronger. 

To stain wood black, brush the wood several times with a 
decoction of logwood, then several times with common ink. 

To make a very fine black, brush over the wood with a 
solution of copper in nitric acid as for Mue, and afterward 
with-logwood, till ail the greenness of the copper solution is 
gone. 

To stain wood yellow, Infuse an ounce of turmeric in a 
pint of spirits of wine, and let the mixture stand for several 
days, closely covered, shaking It occasionally. Brash this 
infusion over the wood . A reddish yellow may be given to 
the color by the addition of a little gum tragacanth. Di¬ 
luted nitric add will produce a similar color. 


SLEEPING APARTMENTS. 

M It must not be forgotten,” remarks Hufeland, '* that we 
•pend a considerable portion of our lives in the bed-chamber, 
and consequently that its healUiluees or unhealthiness, can¬ 
not foil of having a very important influence upon put phy¬ 
sical well-being.” 

Every one, in fact, who is actuated by a due regard for his 
health and real comfort, will consider an equal degree of 
attention necessary in regard to the siae, situation, tempera¬ 
ture, and cleanliness of the room he occupies during the 
hoars of repose, as of his parlor, drawing-room, or any other 
apartment; and yet bow often do we find fomiliee crowded 
at night into obscure and confined chambers, of dimensions 
scarcely more ample than those of an old-fashioned closet, 
while, perhaps, in most instances, the beet rooms in the 
house will be set aside for the sole purpoee of ostentatious 
display. 

It Is all Important that the largest and most lofty room, 
upon the second floor, be appropriated for the sleeping 
apartment, And that it be freely ventilated, during the day. 
time, at all seasons, when the weather Is not rainy, or other¬ 
wise very humid. There are few houses, the rooms of which 
are so situated as to render the latter impracticable, and tho 
Influence of the practice npon the health of the inmates is 
too important to permit its being neglected from any slight 
cause. 

A bed-chamber should be divested of all unne c essary furni¬ 
ture, and nnlees of considerable rise, should never oontaln 
more than one bed. There cannot be a more pernicious 
custom, than that pursued in many flunlliea, of causing the 
children, more especially, to sleep in small apartments, with 
two or three beds crowded into the same room. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that cleanliness, in the 
most extensive signification of the term, is, If possible, even 
nwre necessary, in reference to the bedchamber, than to 
almost any other apartment. 


FRECKLES. 

The September days are the harvest time of tho summer’s 
sowing of freckles. They are either natural, or proceed 
accidentally from Jaundice, or the action of the sun upon 
the part. Heat, or a sudden change of the weather, will 
often cause the skin to appear of a darker color than natural, 
and thereby produoc what Is called ton, mnburn, etc., which 
seem to differ only in degree, and usually disappear in win¬ 
ter. Persons of a fine complexion, and those whoee hair 
Is red, are the most subject to freckles, especially In those 
parts which they expose to the air. 

The origin of freckles has been thus explained: in the 
spring, the skin, from tho warm covering which the body 
has had in winter, and from various other causes, is pecu¬ 
liarly sensitive. The heat of the sunbeams now draws out 
drops of moisture, which do not dry as rapidly as in summer. 
These drops operate like a convex glass, to concentrate the 
rays, which are thus made to act powerfully on the rete Mat* 
pighU, and the carbon which it contains is half acidified, and 
this substance, in this state, always has a dark color. In the 
same manner arises the dark tint which the skin tn gene¬ 
ral assumes in summer, and which fire communicatee to 
artisans who labor constantly in its immediate vicinity. The 
only bod effect of freckles is, that they induce ladies to keep 
themselves shut up from the influence of the weather, or to 
apply injurious washes to the foce to remove them. 
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Brmp with Poached Egge.— Poach some eggs (one for each 
person, and one over) in salted water, with a little vinegar, 
•one.peppercorns, and a few leaves of parsley, in a shallow 
pan, Just long enough to set the yolks slightly; take out 
each egg with a slice, brush it clean with a paste brush, and 
cut it with a round, fluted paste-cutter, about two inohes in 
diameter, so as to get all the eggs a uniform shape, and 
leave neither too much nor too little white round them. 
Turn the egg over carefully, brush it clean, and lay it in the 
soup tureen, ready filled with boiling hot, clear, Jelly-broth. 
The water in which the egge are poached should be kept at 
boiling point, but never boil. Some leaves, or very small 
sprigs of chervil, may be served In the soup. 

Juliermt Soup.—Cut some carrots, turnips, leeks, onions, 
and celery into shreds; bail the leeks and celery in mlted 
water until quite ddhA Put a piece of butter the rise of an 
egg into a stew-pah ; place it on the fire, when melted, throw 
In the earrot and turnip, stir it over the fire five minutes, 
then throw in the onions; fry all together until it begins to 
color; stir tho whole time; drain the butter, aud put iu about 
a gill of clear stock; let it boll quickly until reduced to a 
glase, then add as much clear stock as you require toun; 1 
It boll ten minutes very gently, skim offthe fat, tho.- .n tn; 
leeks and celery, a few leaves of tarragon, and a 11«' -' ter ii 
•alt to taste, add a small ploce of white eugarj let it Oomt L 
the boil, and serve. 

Soap from Oatfe Fed.—' Take four feet, dean them nicely, 
and put them on to boil with rather more water than to 
cover them. Add to this three onions, sliced, three turnips, 
cat In qaartem, three oarrots, sliced, a bunch of parsley, the 
green top of a head of oelery, chopped fine, with salt and 
pepper to the taste. While boiling, remove all the fht and 
soum. If the water boils away too much, add a little more. 
Just bofore serving, roll a pleoe of buttter in some flour ytf 
stir it in. 
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Beefsteak and Kidney-Pudding. —T&ko two pouudsof rump* j 
steak, two kidneys, seasoning to taste with salt and black \ 
pepper; suet crust made with milk, in the proportion of six ' 
ounces of suet to each pouud of flour. Procure some tonder \ 
rump-steak, that which has been hung a little time, and } 
divide it into pieces about an inch square, and cut each kid- J 
ney into eight pieces. Line the dish with crust made with 
suet and flour in the above proportion, leaving a small pleca \ 
of crust to overlap the edges. Then cover the bottom with j 
a portion of the steak, and a few pieces of kidney; season with i 
salt and pepper, and then add another layer of steak, kidney, { 
and seasoning. Proceed in this manner till the dish is full, » 
when pour in sufficient water to come within two inohes ^ 
of the top of the basin. Moisten the edges of the crust, cever $ 
the pudding over, press two crusts together, that the gravy j 
may not escape, and turn up the overhanging paste. Wring v 
out a cloth in hot water, flour it, and tie up the pudding; s 
put it into boiling water, and let it boil for at least four hours. ; 
If the water diminishes, always replenish, as the pudding 
6hould be kept covered all the time, and not allowed to stop ; 
boiling. When the cloth is removed, cut out a round piece 
in the top of the crust, to prevent the pudding bunting, and ; 
send it to table in the basin, either in an ornamental dish, ’ 
or with a napkin pinned round it. Serve quickly. For a J 
pudding with two pounds of Bteak and two kidneys, allow \ 
fout hours. 

Beqf Cocked in a French Manner. —Procure five pounds of 
beef, and three-quarters of a pound of fat bacon; cut the 
latter into strips, and roll each strip separately in a season¬ 
ing of panley and pepper, and then lard the beef thickly < 
over with them. Place some veal-bones at the bottom of an j 
earthenware-pan, which has a cover to it; tie the larded beef< 
round with a fillet, and place it upon the bones. Then pour \ 
over it, very slowly, two tablespoonfuls of rum, taking care \ 
tlmt the rum sinks gradually into the beef. Place a thin \ 
slice of bacon at the top; then wash and cut up the follow- j 
ing vegetables: a few carrots, an onion, half a turnip, and r 
one head of celery. Put these into the pan, together with > 
three bay leaves, some peppercorns, and a bunch of sweet j 
herbs, tied up in a muslin bag, and pour over the whole 
a large cupful of stock. Cover the pan, and, to preveut the 
aroma from escaping, paste a strip of paper round where the 
lid joins. Bake in a moderate oven for four hours; garnish 
when cold with jelly, and with the vegetables which have 
been stewed with the meat. 

To Roaet Duck*. —Be carefhl to clear the skin entirely from j 
the stumps of the feathers; take off the heads and necks, 
but leave the feet on, and hold them for a few minutes In 
boiling water to loosen the skin, wbioh must be peeled off. ! 
Wash the insides of the birds by pouring water through j 
them. Put into the bodies a seasoning of boiled onions, • 
mixed with minced sage, salt, pepper, and a slice of butter. 
Cut off the pinions, at the first joint, from the bodies, truss 
the feet behind the backB, and roast the birds at a brisk fire, 
but do not place sufficiently near to be eccgched; baste them * 
constantly, and when the breasts are well plumped, and the j 
steam from them draws toward the fire, dish, and serve j 
them quickly, with a little good brown gravy poured round i 
them, aud some in a tureen. Touug ducks should be roasted | 
half an hour; full^ize, from three-quarters to one hour. 1 

Barboochse .—Shred some onions very fine, and fry them in } 
butter of a nice brown. Mince some cold, boiled beef very \ 
fine, add to it a tablespoonfui of curry-powder, and mix j 
with the onions and sufficient good stock to make it about \ 
the consistence of thick bread-sauce. Put all together in a ^ 
sauce-pan, and let It simmer gently for ten or fifteen min- i 
utes. Fill some small pudding-cups with the mixture, { 
grating some fine bread-crumbs over the top of each; set> 
them In the oven, and let them remain a quarter of an hour. ’ 


MtSOEUJkWKOrS. 

Egg* foe Hatching .—To all more or lees experienced chicken- 
rearers, a few practical suggestions on hatching should be 
for from inappropriate. As regards eggs, after an experience 
of twenty years, we confess our utter inability to tell what 
sort of egg contains a cook or hen chicken, and, after com¬ 
paring notes with the moat intelligent and trustworthy 
breeders, we believe no mark or shape of egg can determine 
the much-desired information. For fortunate liatchlng, 
nevertheless, the egg most be picked A thin-shelled egg is 
almost certaiu to be broken, and so spoil a whole nest. An 
unusnally long egg, If of ordinary thickness or a little more, 
has, in all probability, a double yolk, and will produee, in 
most cases, nothing, and, if anything, a monster, probablv. 
A shorter egg than usual is also to be discarded, and so should 
one laid upward of ten or twelve days, if strong, lively ones 
are wauted. Sggs one month old will hatch, but the pro¬ 
duce are nearly always of feeble constitution. The shape 
will depend much on ihe particular breed; but, compared 
with the standard of its own class, the oval, neither too long 
nor too short, is best for hatching. There is no need, as 
some have supposed, of turning those preserved for that pur¬ 
pose every day. But, in cold weather, gather them from the 
nests twice or even thrice a day, and do not expose them to 
the air when gathered, and store them with the narrow end 
downward. 

Household Smb.-Keep your meat in a dry, cool place, 
your fish on ice, and your vegetables on a stone floor free 
from air. Cut your soap when It comes in, aud let it dry 
slowly. Keep your sweet herbs in paper bogs, each bag con¬ 
taining only one description of herb. They should be dried 
in the wind, and not In the sun ; and when ordered in a re¬ 
ceipt should be cautiously used, as a preponderance in any 
seasoning spoils it When oranges or lemons are used for 
juice, chop down the peel, put it in small pots, and tie them 
down for use. Apples should be kept on dry straw, in a dry 
plaoe, and pears hung up by the stalk. 

To Clean a Silk Dreu .—Take one quarter of a pound of 
honey, one quarter of a pound of soft soap (buy the latter at 
a chemist's,) and n gill of gin or spirits of wine. Add to 
this two quarts of boiling soft water, and let it stand all 
night With the mixture scrub tho silk on a clean deal 
table with a small hard brash, putting each piece as it is 
cleaned through water three times, twice through soft water, 
and then through hard. Hang the pieces up somewhere to 
drain, and iron it while still wet, laying over it a fold of 
muslin to prevent tho iron (which Iron must be hot) from 
coming in contact with tho silk. 

Nourithment of Plant *.—In respect to nourishment, plants 
differ from animals. In the latter, fullness of feeding ad¬ 
vances productivity; but in plants, where they receive 
abundant nourishment, their flowers and fruit are long in 
appearing; but when the nourishmeat is feeble, and the 
vegetable languishes, its reproductive powers act with 
rapidity. The less nourishment it receives, the more ready 
it is to reproduce. 

To Wash While Alpaca and Mohair Boiled 

white soap and lukewarm water must be used, (hot water 
will mak* the material yellow at once,) and after the alpaca 
has been washed in this, and the soap thorougyly removed 
by rinsing in cold water, it must pass through water with a 
very little blue in it, and afterward ironed while damp with 
a handkerchief or linen cloth over it. 

To Remove Greate from SfDt .—Mix fuller’s-earth Into a paste 
with water, and put it upon ,the spots. Rub it off when dry. 
The grease will be removed without injury to the silk. 

Starch for Fine Mudin .—Isinglass is a very delicate starch 
for fine muslin, also rice. Some add a very little fine salt to 
starch. 
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Ckamimg Black Lace.— Sponge the lace carefully with gin, 
or, if preferred, with green tea, and wind it round a bottle 
to dry, ae if touched with an iron it would beeome glossy 
and have a flattened appearance. It mutt not be put near 
tha fire, aa it would loee its color, and look rusty. 

To Redon Linen that kae Long been Stained .—Bub the stains 
on each side with wet, brown soap. Mix sctne starch to a- 
thick paste with cold water, and spread it over the spfped 
places. Then expose the linen to the sun and air; and If the 
stains have not disappeared in three or four days mb off the 
mixture, and repeat the process with fresh soap and March. 
Afterward dry it, wet it with oold water, and put It In the 
wash. 


FASHIONS FOB OOTOBEB. 

Fio. l—Carriage-Dress or Two Shades or Blue Silk. 
—The skirt has points of light blue, laid on plain, with a 
bias band of the lighter color as a heading, surmounted by 
a larger point of the darker shade, edged with the lighter. 
The npper-ekirt is pointed, and edged with the light. The 
basque is cut in deep points, both front and back, with a 
plain binding of light Coat-sleeves, ruffled at the hand. 
Bonnet made of two shades of velvet Straw-colored gloves. 

F:o. ir.~B eception-Dress or Green Sile.— The skirt Is 
quite plain, and the waist is round, worn With a belt and 
buckle. The velvet mantelet is drawn in at the waist, which 
forms a sleeve, trimmed in the back with two lace flounces, 
and headed by a satin band. The fronts are edged with 
narrow lace, which is carried around the neck. 

Fio. m.— Dinner-Dress or Maroon Silk, trimmed, with 
three bias pieces of velvet of the same shade, six inches wide 
at the edge of the skirt, narrowing toward the waist, and 
extending over the shoulders, and edged with a box-plaiting 
of silk. Coat-sleeves, with trimming to match the skirt 
Fio. rr.— Moenino-Bebss or White Cashmere, made 
with a Watteau Plait in the Back. —The skirt is trim¬ 
med in front with a ruffle of cashmere, which extends from 
the edge to the neck, headed by a quilting of purple silk or 
ribbon. Very wide sleeves, with coat sleeves underneath, 
trimmed in the same way. 

Fio v.— Yisitino-Dress or Grekn Silk.—T he skirt and 
waist are plain; the mantelet is the same shade as in Fig. 2. 
Bonnet of black velvet, with green feather. 

Fio. vi.—8uit roa a Girl or Six Years.— The skirt is 
dark-green velveteen; the Polonaise is made of gray cloth, 
edged with Grebo fur. Brown felt hat, with velvet band and 
wing. 

General Benares.— During the present month there 
will be very few novelties to chronicle. Never do I remem¬ 
ber fashion so independent; it is varied to an unprecedented 
extent; the selection of styles is so great as to be confus¬ 
ing. The fronts of costumes may be plain or covered with 
flounces and bows, the train opening tq show off the orna¬ 
ments. Polonaises and bodices with basques and tunics are 
both equally fkshionable. The Polonaise is considered tho 
more neglige , and the more suitable for day and in-door wear. 
When the skirt is trained, then the Polonaise is no longer 
worn, except it differs In material from the skirt 
For (Traveling Costumes, alpaca tms come into great 
favor. Steel-gray is a favorite color, and it Is usually trim¬ 
med either with black velvet or with fSaille to match the 
material. These alpaca coetumos are almost invariably 
made with a silk waistcoat and often with a white pique 
one likewise, the latter being trimmed with a narrow quilt¬ 
ing of muslin, festooned at the edge. These waistcoats make 
a convenient change when traveling, as they afford variety 
without adding considerably to the luggage. 

Sash ns are always worn with white muslin dresses, whether 
they have high or low bodices; and, indeed, ribbons are now 


arranged in the most fantastic manner in front, at the bade, 
at the side, on one shoulder, and on both shoulders; and 
they are manufactured in evexy Imaginable variety. They 
are of all widths, too, and seem to liamt no wrong side. 
Some are watered on one sideand satin on the other; half 
moire and half fhille; or half fkille and half gauze. Another 
variety is thick, with flue satin stripes that look like streaks 
of lightning traversing the color. Ribbons are also made 
oftwo shades,and worn on dresses of the same tints—dark- 
violet or dark-blue on one aide, and light-violet or light bine 
on the other, of two different colors to suspend a locket or 
cross from the neck, black on one side, and the color of the 
dress on the other—that is gray, blue, or green; in fact, 
French Ingenuity appears to have devoted itself specially to 
ribbons and lacee this year. 

Now that hoe Jackets and mantles are 1 e-appearing, if is 
aputing to note bow many half-square lace shawls have 
been converted into mantelets hnd tunics. The simplest 
plan to make a fashionable fichu with a 14 lace point,” aa it is 
technically termed, is to take It with both hands in the cen¬ 
ter of the back, and gather it up until it is the sixe of a 
large fictm; then put it over the bodice, cross the ends in 
front, and croes them carelessly at the back, either at the 
waist or lower down, on the skirt, If the point is large enough. 
The plaits are fastened at tho top of the back of tho neck, 
under a watered ribbon bow with long ends. It is a trans¬ 
formation which answers in a way, but is, of course, not so 
satisfactory as a real fichu. 

There are a thousand novelties in lingerie to record, but I 
will only here enumerate those most generally adopted. 
Tulle fraises, mounted under white plaiting* of either pink 
or bine silk, are now universally worn on black dresses; 
neck-tye of China crepe and Yalcnciennes lace, collars and 
sleeves of sailor-blue linen, edged with uarrow Valenciennes; 
bodices of blue linen, braded with fine white braid, and 
trimmed with Irish guipnro; Louis XIII. bodices, all of 
guipure, copied from old patterns; under-sleeves and fraises, 
also guipure, arc all in vogue. These guipure bodices are 
sometimes lined with colored silk, and prove very effective. 

The fashions In ornaments are undergoing quite a revolu- * 
tion, as very few earrings and lockets are now worn by our 
eleganlee. Bracelets, which bad to some extent been aban¬ 
doned, are now, on the contrary, very much in flavor, par¬ 
ticularly a style of bracelet called “ porte-bonheur,” which 
is a plain gold circlet, of equal width all around, and without 
the slightest ornamentation. The only styles of earrings 
now affected, are diamonds and pearls without drops. Chate¬ 
laines are in great favor, and especially old onee; and on 
the right or opposite side there is a silver or gold hook, from 
which is suspended the large black fan, painted with flow¬ 
ers, and mounted on ebony sticks. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Dress tor a Girl or Eight Years, made or 
Gray Cashmeru. —The skirt has a flounce eight inches 
deep, headed by a niching of blue velvet The Polonaise 
is looped in the back only, and is trimmed to match tho 
skirt. Low felt hat, trimmed with flowers, and a short veil. 

Fio. ii.—S uit for a Girl or Five Years. —The skirt is 
made of maroon poplin. The coat is made of dark cloth, 
trimmed with a stamped velvet ribbon. Bound hat 

Fio. in.—S uit for a Girl or Five Years, made or White 
Pique. —Plain skirt, waist made open over a chemisette. 
Babagua hat 

Fio. iv.—Highland Suit for a Boy or Six Years. 

Fio. v.—S uit foe a Girl or Six Years.— The skirt is plain, 
with a peplum basque. Watteau Polonaise of striped blue, 
and black silk, with a quilling of blue. Gipsy hat, with 
blue ribbon and flowers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



A NEW PERFUME 

FOB THE 

ELANDKEBCHIEF. / 


A DELICATE SOAP 

FOB THE 

N. TOILET. 


made by 

Colgate & Company, 

NEW YOBS. 


KIDDER’S PASTILLES/.™ 

Price 40c. by mail. Siowlll & Co., CUarleatuwn, M, 

‘THOMSON’S PATENT 


THE NEW FLORENCE 

la the ONLY Sewing Machine Uuti ,****+ w«4 
work backwards and forwards, or to the right 
and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED and SIMPLIFIED, 
and is far better than any other machine note in 
the market. FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 
CO., Florence, Mass. 


Pearl's White Glycerine pene¬ 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freck lee. 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities And Discol¬ 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, 
soft and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the beat thing in the worl<L 
Sold at 209 Broadway, New 
York, and by all druggists. 


Why do they constantly inen 
in favor everywhere! 


f Gives a 
Psraui&tly 
BEAUTIFUL 
kCoraplflxion. 


every Lady who once buys them 
will hare no other, as they give 

perfect Mtlsfkction. 

For sale by all First-clan* 
dealer*. See that the name, 
THOMSON, and the Trade 
Mark, a CROWN, are stamped 
on every pair. 


PEAR TREES FOR THE MILLION. 

largest Stock iu the West; flue assortment; extra quality ; 
packed to go safely any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices low by hundred or thousand. A full assortment of 
other Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Ac. Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed free to applicants. R. G. HANFORD, Columbus 
Nursery, Columbus, 0. 


MRS. D. A. IN WOOD’S CELEBRATED 
Diagram for Drk-sh Cuttixo, with Illustra¬ 
ted Book of Instructions. $1.60. Also, Star 
t loumoiu Fold, Poixt, a?o> Scollop Cutter, 
$l.o0. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted. Send stamp for ciscular. 
East Somerville, Mhss. 


fa ♦CIA rerdsy! A rents wanted! All eUw»s of worses r*e- 

10</ H V pl«, of sUltor mx, young or old, m<.Letnor« money at 

Work for us In t acir spare moments or sit tho tlmo thun st atiTt^lng 

•Us. 1’srtlouUrs frss. A*ldr%*s O. Utinson A Oo., 1’octUaU, VUino. 


You Rflk WHY wo can sell First 
I Chwe 7 Uctave Pianos for $290? 

answer—It coats thr.n 

jj930O to moko any $600 Piano 
Agents, all of whom 
W I I L \ BWwake 10(1 per ot. profit. W a 
3 as ^ £ have no Agents, but ship direct to 
* kj. W families at Fuctorypriro, and war¬ 
rant 5 Year*. Bend for illustrated circular, In which wo 
refer to over 500 Hankers, Merchants, Ac. (some of 
vhomyou may know), lining our Pianos, in 44 Sutceand 
.territories, u, s . Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y« 

T ft A If f Agents wanted to sell cw article needed 
LlV/V/IY i iu every house. It ietai ip at 25 cents. To 
introduce it rapidly, we will send sample aud terms to 
Ageots, postpaid, for only 1.1 rents, Redress, 

HUBBARD, 8TRKETEL A CO., Troy, N. H. 


WEBSTER’S PARENT 


fON ° WORI 


.lime 27, 1871, Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md Institute Fairs. l£l 

one 'if then* i«< important inventions qf ths m«, Th* 
wrffw Hut ton-liola Worker ever invented. So 
!!*?£•?tu C4n work a more perfect button hole 

W.tn itthan the rno. t experienced hand can work with- 
J: 00 * 1 * n ®.travriJng agents wanted everywhere. 
i,r , h *d a "1 ** T « over 100 per cent, profit. 
Sample Button hole Worker ajud sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use. 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
•ont by_maiI Lrany address on reoolpt of 65 oenU. Adi 
**** .**, ® 00., Manufacturers, Ansouir, 

Ot. Please state in what paper you eaw this. 

WEEK guaranteed to intel- 
Rgcnt and industrious persons, of either sex, to act 
aa^ap Agents.^ Bn,Iness very peasant Address 

XUii WESTERN ABT ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago, IU. 


GJ-ETTYSBURft 

^ KATALYSINE WATER, W 

The Great Medicine of Nature. Indorsed 
by “The United State* Dispensatory** 
the Medical Journal*, and the Most 
Eminent Physician*. 

“A valuable remedy in a long list of affections. • • In 
Dyspepsia, Chronio Diarrhoea, Gout, Chronic Rheumatism, 
Kidney and Bladder Affections, Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, 

! Bronchitis, Unmoral Asthma, Catarrh, Jtc., he. • • • 
It undergoes no change by transportation.”— J. J. Afbor- 
nmn, M. IK, Physician to the White Sulphur Springs, Fa. ; 

7 Vo/, in Washington University. 

Regulator of the Functions, Distorted 
Limbs. Joints, 4 c. 

“Under its influence, the bowels, If constipated, b$coma 
regular, the torpid liver is excited to healthy action, and 
| the kidneys perform their functions with perfect regularity. 

* • * It Is a very useful remedy in gout, rheumatism, 
Ac. Distorted limbs become straightened, and enlarged 
Joints gradually reduced to their natural aixe.”— N. Y. 
Med. Record, 

Stone In the Kidney* and Bladder. 

“One of its first effects was on the kidneys, producing 
dtsclianre of Calculi (Gravel-stone) in large quantities and 
of considerable sixe. The evidently reduced calculi passed 
was afterwards totally dissolved by the water.”— Chat. 
Homer , M. D., Gettysburg , 7 b. 

Infirmities of Age. 

“I seemed, under its influence, to leap back 20 years ia 
my life.”— Geo. Swept, Pres. Gettysburg Nat. Bank. 

The Gettysburg Waters In F.aropA. 

“I cannot tell you the great good it has done my general - 
health. • • • It is a wonderful water. * • * I am ^ 
now going to order another supply to be sent over, • ♦ • 
AM my friends—and the doctors, too—say I look tea years 
younger .”—John Butler, Ballyearron, Cbunly Tipperary , 
Ireland. 

Pamphlets containing History of the Bpring, and Testi¬ 
monials from Medical Journals, Eminent Physicians, *qf 
Distinguished Citizens, stxt free, by mall, bv VYIIITXXY 
BROS.. Oen’I Agents, 227 South Front St., Philadelphia. 
For sola by all Druggiite^x^^ 
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ROGER AND 1 . 

BY ELISABETH LA UBIHTIi 


“ I’ll be at St. Charles Hotel at two this after¬ 
noon. Dou t disappoint me, if you still love 
your—Nell.” 

I had been married nearly a year, when I 
found this torn scrap of a note in my husband’s 
coat-pocket one bright spring morning. He had 
gone away, as usual, after breakfast, kissing me 
good-by with more than customary tenderness, 
and I cams up to our room to find and read this 
bit of treachery. 

For a moment my brain seemed tnrning to 
ice, and the place grew dark around me; but 
outraged affection and indignation soon brought 
me to my senses, and I sat down to think. Alas! 
it was impossible! For an hour I was at the 
mercy of my tumultuous feelings, and only forced 
myself to calmness by the necessity of seeking 
some explanation of the mystery. 

We had been living in N-C-sinoe our 

marriage, and had no friend who answered to 
the name signed to the note. My husband was 
an only child, and had no relative except his 
parents and a couple of uncles, who lived in 
Vermont. I had two sisters and a few cousins, 
but not one named Nell—no, nor even a friend. 
Clearly, it must be some one of whom my hus¬ 
band had never spoken to me. 

As I tormented myself with various doubts, I 
suddenly remembered the the solicitude with 
which he had spoken of my health the evening 
before, when 1 was persuading him to accom¬ 
pany me to a little picnic to be given that day 
by a friend in the country. 

He thought it wouldn’t be prudent for me to 
be so long out on the ground, which was still a 
little damp from the past week’s rain, that the 
day would fatigue me too much—in short, as he 
had said, “ I couldn’t think of letting my littlQ 
wife expose herself so now;” and as I recalled 
his look as helowered his voice at tins last word, 
my whole being seemed filled with hatred to the 
man who had played me false, and with eyes 

Vol. LX1V.—22 


from whioh anger hod dried the tears, anl 
cheeks blazing with excitement, 1 planned my 
course of action. 

The coat in which I had found the treacherous 
note was one which needed repairing, and, as 
was my custom, I emptied the pockets before 
sending it to the tailor, and so had* discovered 
what he had evidently neglected to destroy. I 
determined to send the coat, say nothing of the 
note, and make my own observations. 

It was now nearly noon, and I lay down to 
get a few moments’ rest before performing the 
task upon which I was resolved, as the morning’s 
excitement had told upon my strength, not now 
of the best. As my eye fell on different objects 
in the room I was reminded of the happy days 
I had spent there since my marriage. We were 
both nearly alone in the world, and had been 
all in all to each other, and then my embittered 
heart frhispered mercilessly, “ Yes, and while 
you thought him so careful of you he was only 
arranging to meet his * still loved Nell!’—love 
him, trust him, if yon can!” Love tried to plead 
; for him, but her gentle voice was drowned in the 
; tumult of bitterness, anger and hatred which 
[ overwhelmed me. I yielded myself to these 
! stormy passions till, in the burning face and 
! tight-shut lips of the resolute woman who stood 
> before the mirror, I scarcely knew the happy 
I wife of six hours before. My purpose gave me 

I > strength, and I was astonished how I told my 
little maid-of-all-work to prepare dinner an hour 
later, as 1 was going out. 

With a firm, rapid step I walked to the St. 

I Charles. I happened to know that No. 11 was 
a private parlor, and seating myself in one oppo¬ 
site, leaving the door open, I waited. As I sat 
in the shadow there was little danger of any one 
entering the room opposite seeing me, and I 
had purposelydisguised my dress, and wore a 
heavy veil. 

The clock on a neighboring church struck two, 
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ROGER AND I. 


and as I heard footsteps approaching, forgetting 
my caution, I threw back my veil and saw a 
lady entering No. 11. She was slight, and 
dressed in deep mourning. Soarcely had she 
closed the door when I heard another step, 
which made my heart sink, and I dropped my 
veil involuntarily. Nearer it came, and nearer; 
ah* I knew it so well—too well 1 The door 
opened, closed, and all was still. 

I sat quiet, silent—immovable as though turn¬ 
ed to stone. Had I seen all this and still lived? 
Where was my heart ttiat it did not ache ? Where 
were the memories of those happy days that 
they did not rouse me to action ? Where were 
those kisses that they did not fire my lips to 
words of keenest reproach and scorn ? Where 
were the hopes that had lately blossomed in my 
breast that tl^py did not drive me mad ? Alas! 

1 knew not. Every thought and feeling seemed 
to have died within me, And I sat cold and still. 

A noise ropsed me, and I saw the couple leav¬ 
ing their trysting-place. It was well their own 
thoughts kept them from seeing the eager eyes 
which looked at them from my white face. Her 
veil was down, but I caught a glimpse of golden 
hair, and saw that a little, white hand rested 
on his arm. “ We will take a carriage, and 
have just time to catch the express”—then they 
were gone; gone, and with them my happiness. 

1 had often said I would sacrifice my happiness 
for his; could it be that I was to be taken at my 
word ? 

I went home. Home! It was my home no 
longer! Where should I go ? I had heard that 
there were things a person could take which 
would put them to sleep so they would never 
awake. I thought how I should look, and 
wondered if Roger would come and find me: if 
he would be sorry; if he would kiss me* and 
thiuk how happy we used to be. Then the 
thought came like a flash that I was not alone, 
there was some one else for me to think of, and 
one day to care for. After this my only thought 
was to find some place where I could hide my¬ 
self away, and make ready for my treasure. I 
longed to go to my sister, but she was far away; 
and I think now that in all my misery and 
anger I must have loved my husband, for an in¬ 
stinctive feeling rose in my heart against ex¬ 
posing him by going home. The memory of ray 
childhood’s nurse came to me : she was now liv¬ 
ing in a little village not many miles from N- 

C-, and though now growing old, I knew 

she loved me well, and would care for me. As 
I gathered together a few things for my present 
need the old love came back to me, and the tears 
flowed fast as I was ever reminded of the watch¬ 


ful love which had cared for my wants so ten¬ 
derly, and I found myself unwilling to part with 
so many little evidences of this affection. Then 
came the recollection of the day’s bitter expe¬ 
rience, and I steeled my heart to all such weak¬ 
ness and dashed my tears angrily feway. Did 
he shed tears when he left you for her ? Did his 
heart ache when he pressed his faithless kiss 
upon your lips ? 

I wrote a note to Roger, telling him the events 
of the day, and bidding him farewell. There 
was no tenderness or even friendliness in it. I 
wrote as I felt, bitter, stern, and hard-hearted. 

I took care to give no clue to my whereabouts, 
and left it on our table. 

Just as I was leaving the house his messenger- 
boy brought me a note, saying he had been ob¬ 
liged to go to Scarborough, a town twenty miles 
distant, in great haste, but would return at mid¬ 
night ; in the meantime 1 must not be lonely, he 
; would oome as soon as possible. My mind was 
; made up past all wavering now. Could any- 
j thing be cooler or more deliberate than this ? 
Was he not at the hotel with her, and could not 
even tell me good-by! Ah, well! he would have 
no hindrance now; and, after all, if he was 
happy, it wouldn’t matter much about me, I felt 
that I should soon be at rest. I told my girl 
she might have holiday for a week, and leaving 
the key with a neighbor, as I often did if going 
out when Roger was away, I took the train for 

L-, reached there about nine o’clock, and 

went to nurse Amy’s. I found her alone, had 
strength enough left to ask her to let me stay, 
and then I knew no more. 

The first thing after that that I remember 
was early on a beautiful morning; I heard the 
birds singing, and felt the pure cool air on my 
face. Before I opened my eyes I knew the sun 
was shining, and smelled the fragrance of the 
rose I saw near my bed. Everything looked so 
fresh and clean in the room, which was strange 
to me. I lay looking around, feeling too weak 
and happy to move or think how I came there, 
when I heard a tiny cry, and looking, saw be¬ 
side me a wee little baby. It seemed so odd, 
but before I could think further it turned and 
looked at me with Roger’s eyes. 

Then I knew—then all the past came back to 
me, but only for a moment. I was too weak to 
think long, and gave myself up to the delicious 
sense of rest and peace which possessed me. 
When I opened my eyes again, Roger himself 
was bending over me with a look on his face 1 
shall never forget. 

“ My dear little wife,” he said, in the clear 
old tone, “ God has been very good to give yon 
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back to me. I thought once,” and bis voice 
trembled. Never ihind now, don’t try to re¬ 
member anything. Some day I will tell yon. 
Kiss me now and go to sleep, darling.” 

Too happy to do anything else, I obeyeOim, 
and when I awoke again, I felt like i^seff once 
more. 

Very previous to me were the days which fol¬ 
lowed with my husband and my boy. I did as 
Roger told me, and lived only in the present. 

One day early in September we went back to 
our own little home. Roger had it put in order, 
and nurse Amy was to go with us to stay through 
the winter. That night, after we had gone to 
our rooiqpand little Lloyd was asleep in his 
cradle, Roger called me to him and opened his 
arms. But I sat on a low stool at hi9 ftet with 
my headth his knee and my hand clasped, and 
waited. This is what he told me. 

When at college, my dearest friend was Nell- 
man Eliot. He was younger than I, and, partly 
because he was in delicate health, and partly 
because he was shy and grave; I became his 
champion in his sports and plays, and his pro¬ 
tector where he would never have defended him¬ 
self. Having no brother, he seemed very near 
to me, and it was a trial to us both when he went 
to India to join his father at the completion of 
his course. A year or two after I heard of his 
death, and it was not until that day I learned it 
was a false report. He had returned to Scar¬ 
borough the week before, heard that I was here, 
and sent for me to meet him at the hotel, as he 
was not well enough to hunt me up. I went, 
but found his sister, who told me he was too 


s ill to leave home, but wished me to come to him. 
Th^e was no time to lose—I oould only write 
you a word. He had been taken suddenly worse 
after his sister left, and I only reached him in 
time for a dying farewell. I took the first train 
home to ask you to go and stay with his poor 

young wife, and I found-" Here, for the 

first time, he stopped. His hands were wet with 
my tears, and be leaned forward to clasp me in 
his arms, but I drew back—I was too unworthy. 
How conld he, so noble and true, have ever 
loved me through all my silly, wicked suspicion ? 
Gould I ever look at hinAigaln? for my shame 
it seemed as though I oould not bear the gaze of 
those clear, dark eyes—how could I ever have 
distrusted him? 

Something of this he mast have seen in mjy 
downcast fhee, for he raised me tenderly, say¬ 
ing, 11 My poor child, you we^ not so much 
to blame—I had left you too much alone. I 
ought to have told you, you were far from well. 
We will forget it all now.” 

I slipped from his knee and brought him our 
baby* Dear Roger, for his sweet sake, forgive 

mo! I know I was wrong-" but he would 

not let me finish. Taking ns both in close em¬ 
brace, he said, 

“ Little wife, let us both thank God that ne 
has kept us for each other, and given us this 
precious gift to gladden our hearts and brighten 
our days. And now the past is all forgotten, 
and we are glad to be at home." 

There was a new tenderness in his voice and 
manner, and as he kissed ns both, I knew that 
I was very happy. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
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How wis it? at first he came and went 
Ab other* did ; hp talked to each in turn; 

His mind on farming suddenly was bent. 

He seemed desirous errery way to learn; 

He told the boys of every fond intent, 

Talked with the mother of her patent chnro. 
The flattered father felt himself more wise, 

Such growing Interest lit the stranger's eyes. 

And then, somehow, he always seemed to find 
A vacant seat by Lycy; and he took 
To holdingskeina for her small hands to wind. 

Sometimes we caught a shy, admiring look 
In his brown eyes, a gesture mpre than kind., , 
Of his strong hand. One day we found a book. 
Gilt-edged and nice, among our Lucy’s thi ng s- 
A new gold band out-shone her other rings 


And soon he lingered by the porcfi at night, 
Forgetful pf the Summer dews that fell, 

While Lucy, with her blue eyee all alight, 

W’ould bring her weary father from the well 
A cooling draught; and then, as if by right, 

He Joined her there, there seemed aomktch to tell 
Or hear—It matters l^tle to my rhymes— 

Her pitcher overflowed a dozen timet. 

So things went on, until the mother found 
That Lucy, who was such a careful child, 

Had thrice forgotten, in her daily round, 

To skim the milk; and Uke a tangled wild 
Grew every day her bit of garden ground, 

Where once the rotes and carnations smiled. 

It wts the Old, Old Story, and you know 
That naught but marriage out of that can grow. 
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THAT ODIOUS ENGLISHMAN. 

•- 

BT H1LEN MAXWELL. 


“ Washington at last! I thought the journey 
would never be over.” 

“Are you there, Bertie?” called some one 
from the platform. 

“ Why, of course, I am here, Forrester; where 
else should I be, pr^y?” said Bertie's sweet, 
petulant voice, in answer to her brother’s in¬ 
quiry. 

11 Awfully tired, efcfc” said Forrester, after he 
hod struggled past the throng of outgoing pas¬ 
sengers, and made his way to Bertie’s seat. 

“lam tired and bored to death. Fancy ten 
•hours in the oars with an odious Englishman 
one doesn’t know sitting opposite, and staring at 
one?” ^ 

“Where is the man?” demanded Forrester. 

“ Was he impertinent ?” 

“Oh, no,” says Bertie, “only disagreeable 
and stupid. He would open and shut windows 
for me, and offer me papers. Lnoy, have you 
my bag, and my shawl, and my umbrella?” 

This last was addressed to a trim little maid 
who stood by loaded with boxes and packages. 

“ Yes, miss,” was the reply. 

“ And my dressing-case, and aH the novels.?* 

“ Here, Luoy, let me relieve you of some of 
these things,” said Forrester, taking the bag and 
shawl away from the unresisting maid, and lead¬ 
ing the way from the oar. 

“ Did P*t a come to meet me?” Bertie asked, 
as they walked down the long platform leading 
into the depot. 

“ No, he is still at the Senate. You will find 
Clara at home.” 

“And so you are married, Forrester?” says 
Bertie, plaintively. “1 dqr sp hate sisters-in- 
law.” 

“ You won’t hate Clara, however,”* said For¬ 
rester. “The most loveable, charming, amia¬ 
ble-” ‘ 

“ Oh, spare me, pray !” cried Bertie. “ I am 
afraid you are in love with each other! If I find 
that the case I shall certainly not stop to be 
bored, buAigo back to New York.” 

Forrester oirty laughed By this tithe they 
had reached the street. A large sombre-colured 
private oarriage stood before the entrance to the 
depot. The footman was off his box fn a mo¬ 
ment, the door flew open, Mias Bertie and her 
maid stepped in. 
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4And now I’ll see about your luggage,” said 
ForrS^te#taking numberless checks from Lucy. 
“ One, two, three—seven. Good Heavens, Ber¬ 
tie! how many gowns have you brought with 
you ?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Forrester-” commenced 

Bertie, and then suddenly leaning fhr back in 
the oarriage, she exclaimed, “ That odious Eng¬ 
lishman again!” 

“ Where is he ? What did he do ?” asked For¬ 
rester, looking angrily around. # 

“ Nothing much,” Bertie said, emerging from 
the corner with pinker oheeks than ever. ** He 
only took off his hat as he drove awa^’ 

“Was that aH?” asked her brother, suspi¬ 
ciously, uncertain as to whether he had not 
better pursue and'punish the offender. 

“Indeed it was, Forrester. I dare sny the 
man mean* tb be civil, only one gets so tired of 
men, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know— you !” said Forrester, laugh¬ 
ing, as he went off to see about the tranks and 
; belongings of his sister. 

The carriage drove up the wide, smooth ave- 
! nue, turned Into Fifteenth street, and finally 
| stopped before the door of a large, handsome 
house. The front door was open, and Forres¬ 
ter’s pretty wife stood within. With all her 
avowed hafred of sister’s-in-law, Bertie could 
not resist the bright, frank face, and smiling 
brown eyes. She returned the cordial welcome 
and embrace with affection, and entered the 
house with an arm clasped about the waist of her 
new sister. 

Clara Courtly was a “Washingtonian” by 
birth, add thinking, with all the enthusiasm that 
characterizes the residents of that old place, 
that there was no place in the world fit to live 
in except Washington, her husband had grati¬ 
fied the dearest desire of h# heart by purchas¬ 
ing a house in her own oW,'neighborhood, and 
consenting to live there a few months in the year 
at least. His father was now in the Senate, and 
gladly removed from hi9 bachelor quarters in 
the Arlington, and took possession of a room at 
his son’s home. But it was only after much 
persuasion that Bertie consented to come on for 

I a month’s visit, early in t^e spring. She found 
it as impossible to exist away from New York as 
Clara from Washington. She had, from a child, 
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been under the care^of a widowed aunt, who 
lived in New York, and Bertie thought the Park 
aud the Fifth Avenue necessary to her happi¬ 
ness. 

The day after her arrival in Washington, Ber¬ 
ne stood looking rather disconsolately from the 
drawing-room window, and wondering what on 
earth she should do to amuse herself. She could 
just see the corner of “the square,” from where 
tfhe stood, and the thick, budding branches of 
she trees in and surrounding it The broad, 
winding paths, and dvk evergreens, appeared 
bo tempting, that she thought she might venture 
to take a walk there alone, Without fear of losing 
her way. The day was too bright and loyely to 
waste half an hour of it in-doore. a 

Thesqua^ looked green and fresh, and very 
attractive to Miss Bertie, and she settled herself 
comfortably upon a bench, tinder a magnolia 
tree, and breathed in the balmy spring air with 
perfect delight. 

-• Oh, if I could only be m love 1” sighed Ber¬ 
tie, as she looked enviously at a very spooney 
. couple who were seated on a neighboring bench. 
“ It must be rather an odd, nioe sensation to see 
a man making a fool of himsdlf over ona, and 
not hate him for doing it!” - , 

The spooney couple, all unoonscieun of the 
scrutiny they were undergoing, laughed and 
Itotiked in low tones. The man, a handsome, 
Jong-legged fellow, with dark eyes and brilliant 
-teeth, looked fixedly at the graceful figure and 
piquant face beside him. The girl did most of 
.the talking. Her bright, animated /expression, 
>nnd a little coquettish-why she had of looking 
suddenly up into the free of her companion, and 
then turning away with; an impatient movement 
<and pout, as if she read something there which 
did not quite please her, was very interesting 
end instructive to Bertie. She Celt impelled to 
go and do likewise. But where, aim, was the 
{lay figure on which to practice. 

At that moment a gentleman' appeared, loung¬ 
ing iloWly along' the winding path. He raised 
his hat as h« pasted)to Bertie’s spooney neigh¬ 
bors, and then his eyes fell Upon BeTtie herself, 
seated so demurely undo* the magnolia tree. 

**That odious Engtishjfeafi 1" thought; Bertie, 
wishing herself at home, or that ClrtrS .was with 
her, and pretending* to look abstractedly At the 
gravel-walk, while she was, in fact, perfectly 
.conscious of the eagerly-recognising, admiring 
jglsnce. directed upon her. 

I Bcjjtie only waited for the slow, reluetaat. steps 
a |ofi)Wps, aud then started up and walked: quickly 
j ip; thp gate opposite St. John s church. But, 
looking down H street, she saw the “odious 


Englishman” had just left the square, at the 
oernef below, and was coming toward her. He 
lifted his hat respectfully, but Bertie only flashed 
an indignant glanoe upon him, and did not deign 
to move her head. 

That evening there whs to be a small party at 
the French legation. One was quite sure of a 

charming party at Madame M-’s, especially 

after Lent, when one is at liberty to ask only the 
nieest people, having done duty iu inviting all 
the world iu February. So, upon this occasion, 
the beautiful rooms were ogly pleasantly filled. 
The women were pretty, well-dressed, and— 
chic! 

Among the men the diplomats naturally pre¬ 
dominated ; bat there was a sprinkling [of the 
necessary beardless, dancing youths of nineteen 
and twenty. The musio was good, and the fami¬ 
liar strains of the “ Bine Danube” greeted Bertie 
as she entered the reception-room. ; 

Madame M--was very gracious to the pretty 

stranger, and said, in an audible aside to a yottog 
attach* who stood at her elbow, surveying every¬ 
body through a glass screwed into one eye, thak 
she found Mademoiselle “ tret gtrU.it .” 

“ Tout-a-fait belle!" said the attache ; and then 
-said something to madams, in an undertone. 

“ Mademoiselle Courtly, let me present M. le 
Comite d’Auville,” said madams.. 

M, 41 Anvtile muttered ;a fow words of unin¬ 
telligible English, and offered Bertie his arm. 
With -on*/ despairing glanoe toward her sister, 
she took K, end they moved to- the dancing- 
Foonv DfAqville then said something about a 
“ tour de eofet,” slipped his arm about Bertie’s 
waist, and whirled her oft, The floor was smooth, 
and d’Amille danced well. Bertie found heT- 
self in her element, and was folly prepared to 
enjoy the evening.. 

The waits was scarcely over, before Mrs. 
Courtly approached her sister, leaning on the 
arm of a gentleman. Bertie was now on excel¬ 
lent terms with d’Auville. Re had foond, much 
to his relief, that she spoke French, and they 
van qhoad laughing and chatting like old ac¬ 
quaintances. 

“ Bertie,” said Mm; Comity, putting her hand 
on her sister’s white* round arm, “ Mr. Long- 
worth desires to bo presented to you.’’ 

Bertie turned, graciously, as was her wont, 
' sled looked np into the Granger’s face. 

“ That odious Englishman !” She nearly said 
the words aloud. Her pretty smiling face clouded 
over at Once, and she bowed rather haughtily. 
Mr, Longworth asked for the next waltz, and 
she, of course, had nothing to do but accept. 
M. d’Auville, after a petition for another dance, 
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which was quickly granted, moved away, and 
Bertie was left to the mercy of the English¬ 
man. 

He stood looking gravely down upon her, and 
she did not make any attempt to speak, but 
waited cahnly, playing with her fan, and looking 
about the room. 

44 Shall we walk?” finally asked Mr. Long* 
worth. 

44 If you like,” Bertie said, indifferently, and 
taking great care not to glance toward her com¬ 
panion. 

“Or perhaps you would prefer being seated 
until our waltz begins?” 

“ Yes, I should,” said Bertie. 

He pushed up a. low, satin chair, into which 
Bertie gracefully dropped, and continued her 
Amusement of looking calmly about the room. 

Mr. LongVorth leaned up against the wall, 
and said nothing. 

How long this condition of things would hare 
continued, it is impossible to tell; but, at last, 
the lovely beat of the waits throbbed through 
the room. Bertie rose reluctantly. 

44 Of course, he dances horribly. Englishmen 
always do!” she thought. 

But Bertie was greatly mistaken. Mr. Long- 
worth was an exceptionally good waltser. Bertie 
found herself guided smoothly oyer the mkror- 
like floor, and, in spite of her prejudice, was 
forced to acknowledge to herself that she had 
never more enjoyed a waits, and w ha n they 
stopped by an open window, sbe quit* graciously 
acceded to Mr. Longworth’s preposition, that 
they should go out upon the balcony. 

44 He is/not a very great bore,” thought Ber¬ 
tie, diplomatically; “ and, of courat,'a*he dances 
so well, I shall be civil to him.” 

Mr. Longworth showed great discretion, as 
well as good-breeding, in never onoe alluding to 
any previous meetings He even asked Bertie 
how long she had been in Washington; and when 
she looked up consciously, half-blushing at the 
question, he gased frankly and innooently into 
her eyes, and seemed to. have spoken in perfect 
good faith. 

D’Auville came peering into the balcony, glass 
in eye, to claim his dance. 

“ Will you give me the Herman ?” whispered 
Longworth, pleadingly, as they separated. 

And Bertie said ,M With pleasure!” and oh ! 
inexplicable woman, meant it! 

“By the way,” said Mrs. Courtly, as they 
talked over the party the next morning, “ did 
you meet your 1 odious Englishman* last night f* 

41 Yes,” said Bertie, blushing slightly. 

44 Which one was itt” 


44 It was Mr. Longworth,” said Bertie, with 
an entreating look at her sister; 44 but really I 
found him not so very bad after all.” 

44 1 should think not,” laughed Mrs. Courtly. 
44 You were with him more than half the even¬ 
ing, and I fancied I heard something said about 
his coming here to-day as he put you into the 
carriage.” 

41 He wanted to hear me sing,” apologised 
Bertie. 44 You know qne must be civil!” 

The spring in Washington is a time when 
friendship and love may easily be cultivated. 
One lives oet of doors, and Lafayette Square is 
a charming plash of meeting. Sociable parties, 
little dinners, picnics, luncheons, follow each 
othe^in rapid succession. 

Bertie and Longworth sat underlie shade in 
the Square, and Emulated the example of the 
spooney couple Bertie had once envied. It be¬ 
came a very dangerous thing for Forrester or 
Clara to allude jokingly to the 44 odious English¬ 
man." Mr. Courtly wondered at Bertie’s wil¬ 
lingness to stop so long away from New York; 
and the old aunt in vain wrote imploring letters, 
urging her return. Bertie was infatuated with 
Washington, and would not leave. 

One fine day, as Bertie wss slowly sauntering 
up H street, she met a party of girls, who rushed 
up to her with enthusiasm. 

44 Oh, Bertie!” cried one, “we are all asked 
to a party at Mount Vernon; we are to go in a 
government. steamer, have a splendid lunch— 
the marine band and dancing on board.” 

44 But I am not invited*” said Bertie, piteously. 

44 Ye8, you are. Mvsj Ailing told ns to ask 
Mr. and Mrs. Courtly and yourself, and we were 
now on our way to your house. It is to be very 
informal, and not mofo than thirty people in 
all.” 

“Howawftilly nice,” said Bertie. 44 All the 
men will he asked, ef course?” 

44 Longworth will r be there, dear. You need 
not be alarmed.” 

44 Oh, I was not thinking of him," said Bertie, 
with indifference, which debeived no one. 

44 Of oourse not!” was the laughing chorus. 

They were all to meet at the Navy Yard si 
about eleven o’clock tfcd next morning, and when 
Clara end Bertie drove to the wharf, they found 
that they were the last of the party. A merry, 
brilliant group were collected at the side of the 
stearnen, and g r e eted them eagerly as they drove 
up. Mr. Longworth was waiting to hand them 
from their carriage, and Bertie, as she Mopped 
upon the polished deck and made her way to 
Mrs. Ailing, felt that she was quite the happiest 
girl in the world. 
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Every one ha* taken the lovely trip down the all hdpe was aver, audit, was a fixed fact that 
Potomac to Mount Vernon, §0 description is mi* they watftWaiiJsr "tin*and tide." 
necessary. But to go in a private party ; in a gov- At firstthe effoet upon the gay.pairty was most 
hmtnent steamer, with lovely music and a capital depressing, butflnally the fan of the thing began 
lunch, is about as pleasant a way:of amusing to strike the younger* people ; the band was 
oneself as could be desired. Bertie certainly ordered to play, thb dancers waltxed with even 
found it so, and she sat under the awning with more than usual enthusiasm and abandon; the 
Longworth, of course, at her side, her pretty, remhants of the luncheon were collected for sup- 
high-bred face tinted becomingly with the glow per, and midnight found them quite happy, and 
from the rose-colored lining of her parasol, her persua d ed that -t h ere never had been so jolly a 
little foot, in its Continental shoe and blue-silk contre-temp*. The older members of the party 
•looking, sticking saucily, from the 'slutt of her were yawning dismally, and gently snubbing the 
diem, as ravishing a specimen of young lady- poor officers, whose wretched mismanagement 
hood ns could be found anywhere/ Longworth they opined was at fault. 

evidently thought so, for he looked with undis- Suddenly over the dark river, darker than 
guised pride and admiration upon her, and mo- usual, as there was a heavy mist which threat- 
nopolized her so openly that the chaperones ven- ened rain, there gleamed a faint light litoe A star, 
tured upon making dignified allusions to 44 the and the rapid, musical paddle of wheels was 
engagement" to Mrs. Courtly: Poor Clara could heard breaking the Water, and gradually the 
only pretend not to understand, for Bertie had outline of a “ tug" was seen approaching the 
told her nothing, and she began herself to be wharf, 
somewhat uneasy at this very marked flirtation, <« Tug, ahoy!" 
if flirtation it was. 44 Ay, ay!" 

Mount Vernon was reached, the grave and the The tug plowed its little self up to the big 
old mansion duly visited, and then the party steamer and stopped. ‘ Negotiations wfett'entered 
divided, and wandered about the woods and into. The captain of the tag consented to take 
grounds. Bertie sat under a great tree on the j the “ distinguished 'party" book to Washington, 
lawn, looking down upon the beautiful river, I provided the Fairy" was large enough to ac- 
subdued by the quiet of the aoene, ind almest commodate them all. After much laughing and 
awed by the solemn sound of a passing steamer’s planning, they were ail settled in the hospitable 
tolling hell. Longworth had but little to say; tug, and the 44 Fairy" sped away to the promised 
he lay on the grass at her feet, and smoked his land. 

segar in indolent ease. Bertie and Longworth were 44 stowed away" 

The afternoon gradually faded away, and the (the occasion must be my excuse for so much nau- 
sunset light was almost quenched in blue mist cal lingo,) in a Snug corner of the miniatuce 
before the party made a move to return to the deck. It was beginning to rain, and all w'ho 
steamer. They all at last met, and started to- could get standing room were crowded into the 
gether down the rough path to the wharf. The little cabin; but Bertie had daalased she did not 
steamer loomed up before them in .the river, but mind the rain, and a» Longworth was, of course, 
somehow it looked very odd, and many startled like all Englishmen, provided with an umbrella, 
glances were directed toward it» massive sides, they cozily settled themselves undqr it, and hid 
whioh seemed to be raised from the water to a defiance to weather. 

remarkable length. Was it the effeot of the heavy “ This has been the happiest day of my Ufe," 
shadows from shore, or what?" said Longworth. 

There was a dull and ominous silence as they “Oh, nonsense 1" said Bertie, 
neared the end of the wharf; four long, slender The umbrella dipped lower here, and the eon- 

row-boats were resting motionless upon the water, venation under it was inaudible for some time, 

each manned by four sailon in regulation dress then Bertie’s voice was heard in a sweet mur- 
of white shirts and dark-blue collars. It was mur, 

a pretty and picturesque sight, but what did it 44 1 never meant to like you T I quite hated 
mean? It meant, alas, that the tide had gone you in the can that day, and I called you," this 
down, and the noble steamer was stuck in the with deep contrition, 4 That odious English- 
mud! The officers had endeavored to evade the man!’" 

’evil by going out Into the river and sending 44 Darling, 1 fbrgive you !" 

boats for the passengers; hut It was of no use, Washington, was too soon reaehed for this^oir 

the relentless river,Jtftdt fallen lower and lower, of lovers-? hut the other members of the party 
the thick mud had olung closer and oloser, until did not find the crowded cabin and deck of im 
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MOTHER AWP FATHER. 


A LOCK OF HAIR. 


Fairy e-nd the polling rain: so agreeable, that they 
were not willing to reUuquUh4h*p forUMruwu 
carriages. Impatient horses and coaqhmeu aoon 
brought all safely to their homea^aosie the worse 
for the day’s adventures, , 

Gertie could not sleep that,, night pll eke-bad 
told Clara he* news. Clare* who bad been half 
asleep, woke up completely e# 4ie Me was told, 


and after hissing and congratulating her little 
slater-in-law, she ran into her own room and 
shook Forrester, (who had tumbled into bed, and 
was already dreaming,) and exclaimed, with 
comical, ejuphtftis* > 

Who do you think Bentieis going to marry ?" 
‘‘ Who?’’ said,Fprrestear, sleepily. 
u sXHAroD4»usB^GUsiuiA«,Vof course 1” 


MOTHER AND FATHER. 

hT FRANCES HENRIETTA 8 HE T T I EL D. 


Up to her azure home of rest, 

- My mother calls mo every nfght; 

Be* tender arras I lee spread wide, 

$be says eh* dwells i« Qod'f ^wn ltght, 

Falnwoukl I gtv tor weil l knew 

Tber’s many.a proclouayueJLw^df, , „ 

Who put this clayey temple off, 

And went with Jesus to abide. 

Ah! whither go, or shall I stay? 

I see my father's silvery hair, ■ 

} And bis dear fece with aogilA pale, ; 

,,frieuda mi tfrave-beplaUail prepare. , 

\ ! O) .. .•« v ’♦ • il 'lo • V 


And, oh! I know him tried and trne, 
Whoeverfalled, whoever feinted; 

His ISve. has ever Wrapped me close, 

< * Yet heavenward ceils my mother saluted. 

Moot loving Lord,. 

The; problem ietoohard ft>r yne; 
t If I have work to do on earth. 

My weakness asketh strength from Thee. 

I will not talk of life nor death, * 

But In Thy hand the issues leave; 

OK ! ’give toe skill the Jangled fluetoh 
Of rwiH ftfcd deatluy to weave. 


: A DOCK OF HAIL 


1 1 • BY B E h t H A 

t »filt . •.. i • : ijj I ' * *’ ‘i) 

Nothing bat a lock of hair, , 

Tet {trCasure ft wfth'dtto ; 

though I ofteu-wooder why, k m m > i . 

It so speaks of day.B goue.ljy^ , • 

Tor it seems a little thing 
From the past such thougft'&Wftftigl 

Silent, yet it has a voice " ‘ U ' 

That rtdbtoke the heWrtTtfijol^; 

Qrmay *rigb Rdortmwifemre* i 
borrow deep, op dark despair, , 

Long ago, with careless grsce, 

Itaiftmi'dafeiryoungfece ' 

, i ! . !: '•// • 

,, , . 7 iib - 1 ^' .f •- 


BERTON. 

That again shall never wear 
This bright lock of soft brown' hair. 
■ 3hwgh ilullwkiitU^ btob 
#oifr ato fer.beyypd the tide. 

Yet a thing of life it seems, 

1 Not alone in fancy's dreams. 

1 - . - . . • i . 

As it 'round my Anger twines, 

‘ As the'light'upon it shines/ 

' > Atih It fe a jbyto press 
EtW fop* ipiiirote cares* 
t this ipepiento, strangely feir, 
Nothing but a lock of hair. 


'I Li 


[IS *T 

: i • 


•• " s-trNLiaii t.;;,; / 


Sweet and sunny light of day, 
downing, on the nig^it, ? 

Coine wMth all thy fair array, 

Come in gladness bright J 
Thy emile is life to all the earth, 

Is sweetest life and sweetest mirth. 
Winter dark and darklin 
Speed away at thy delight'; 

Thou kfeltefc all the dark ahd dftoP, ; 
Thau oome, oh moUgM, evaeS and start^ 
. «, i , . • 


![ 1 l /. 

! il.JI" 


SweetSidgssSfe, gold*, bright, 

hutoignr ««n Apd 4a^,. 

Come with ^1 they gorgeous light, 

Come and with us stay. 

Tby> toutoe* Is Itkfe'tfto goott'tton’s race, 
Ai nrnrtosvriito hkaobtoito grace; 

- $?f * 9 ##* wilh gold,. 

^am-aaS’-. 

AadsdtllbAoedMrfMItoUlyreatr 

. * . T i ^nuI-< 
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BT FRANK hi 

A very pleasant room—a bedroom—though : 
not a comfortable one, in the American sense of 
comfort. It has only a broad sqare of carpet 
laid in the middle of the flodr; the washing 
apparatus is of the. most limited dimensions; the 
easy chair is a hollow mockery, and the narrow 
sofa a rack. But narrow and short as the sofa 
is. it is wider and longer than the bed, which 
has a puffy, down quilt On it just large enough, 
to corer one's stomach. 

However, the sun, streams in, golden and 
bright, and the windows look far down upon a 
wonderful scene—the upper end ot Lake Geneva, 
in Switzerland. The room is in Pension Vautier, 
and the Pension Vautier is in the village of Mon¬ 
treux, and Montreal is perched on a narrow' 
plateau away up the mountain side; a plateau 
with just width enough to hold the straggling 
street and pointed houses. 

Above towers the firowning cliff; below, at 
road nearly as perpendicular as the precipice! 
leads down into a continuation of the village, but 
the continuation is easily established on the 
shore of the lake, and bears a riame of Its own. ' 

There is a very cross, miserable man sitting in 
this sun-lit chamber (which is reached by two 
flights of steep, narrow stairs; everything being 
steep anil narrow.at Montreux, even to the stair¬ 
case.) The ero^, miserable man's name is 
Robert Barton he is thirty years old, aiid an 
Amerioan. th shori, to be perfectly confiden¬ 
tial, I am Robert Barton. 

I have been eight weeks at Montreux; it ts 
now the fourth week in October, ' I ought not (o 
have come here at all; at least, 1 ought not £o 
have stayed. I had promised to reach Parts 
early in September to meet some relatives. But 
I came here from Geneva, end once here J coufd 
not tear myself 1 aWay. The experiences o t this 
season have taught me t X\bi one is punished 
for not keeping One's protriisOs^ even to relations. 

Eight weeks, and durifigthe last slit t have 
been making a fob! of myself. If I hod gbneon 
to Paris according to Agreement, this* would ‘not 
have happened, or if l^ura Devon's old aunt 
had not been gdvtsed by sotae absurd doctor to 
try the air of Montreux foi^her bronchitis. But 
k is of no use to speeiilste oh what blight have 
been or might ndt have been,’ t dla tffay at 
Montreux. The 'Absurd doctor did recommend 


OF 

this air for th&t ftld woman’s complaint. Laura 
Devon did coma with tyer, relative, and I have 
made a fool of myspl^ , ,,, . > 

I wish I qould describe Lnura Dpyon; but the 
greatest wor^l paiqt^r that ever )jvied would fail 
in, that effort. I should like to do it, Binoe if I 
could make you understand what she was like* 
it might serve as a sort of excuse for the ijdi|^y 
I have betrayed at my sober age. Because thf£6 
is no good in denying facts.; I did no( gft in 
love, or grow in love, or lapse into foolishness. 
Not a bit of it. She appeared, I .looked at her; 
it was all done ! J had loved her all my life; 
been an idiot all my days. , t 

Not tall, but so perfect ip form, so graceful in 
carriage that she gayy one the idea of height. 
Her features were regular; that is a defept 
usually, because they never change. Laura's 
face never wore the saipe expression for fly# 
minutes. Such marvelous eyes; were they black, 
^r violet, or gray,? Nobody could ever decide. 
My own opinion is t^iat they were golden, and 
took all, sorts of opaline lights and shadows, but 
they were beautifully soft, and mournful, too, 
like a dog’s eyes. Apd |( tjipt.wealth of bronxp- 
colored hair, golden in certain lights, dark pp- 
burn in others. And her ^ewildpring smiles-r- 
sweet, proud, insolent, haughty, cruel, deppp- 
catlng—all that in her character, too. Y^u 
never kpew whether she would be stately as 
Zeuobia, or mild as { G}rsel; elegant, and fine, 
ladyish, or mischievous and full of fun as Puck. 

But it is only ahothey yroof of my idiocy (o 
go on in this way; she was jqst Laura Devon; 
there are no comparisons for her, because there 
never was anybody like her. JJq man, or wom^n 
either, cou^d Resist (he peculiar magnetic influ¬ 
ence she exerted wherever she passed; oqe 
might hate her, bud one yielded and loved bpr 
alt the same. Impatientp imperious, too, il^y 
bearing the slLgntesh contradiction, yet gentle¬ 
ness itself. Indolent, self-indulgent, yet ab\o 
r an(\ willing for ppy e^pertjoi} oy sacrifice, from 
I climbing mountains , to attending, her aunt or 
any other invalid who c^nced to stand in need 
of kindly services. ^ 

So she clawnetTupon Montreux, aud the forty 
or fifty people congregated in the Pension Vau¬ 
tier. I wish i was. writing a book, that I might 
describe those people—waifs from every uptipp 
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under the buq. Burl/ Englishmen, English warm, for Mrs. Devon's delicacy made her 
women, uneasy in theirel eihes, restless Ameri- /rifate*—excuse the French word. On a low 
cans; lymphatic Germans , chattering French- chair sat Laura Devon, dressed in some sort of 
men, lazy Russians, a Wallacliian Count, who white gown with vivid blue decorations, 
combed his beard at table with a fork, young “ This is Laura," said the old lady when she 
men and women, ardsfs and dandies, elegantes had welcomed me and asked numerous questions 
from the world of fashion, and inild girls who about my relations. “ Laura, shake hands with 
blushed at the sound of their own voices. Robert—I always did call you that, and I shall 

Everybody goes to Mohtreux; there are not now.” 
hotels to spfeak of, so everybody piles into the [ “ How do you do Robert ?” added Laura, hold- 

' Pension Vatitier, which In the autumn is so fall [ ing out her hand—oh, that perfect hand—and 
that there are stories current of guests roosting j looking wicked. “Iam disappointed, I thought 
poles, or making a hammock of bed-cords! you would look like your sister. Why don’t 
ind sheets. |you look as 1 expected you to? But I forgive 

n; But it is nd matter'about anybody except [you; only don’t step en the cat. Are you glad 
L&ttra Devon; she brought life, interest, occu- 1 we have come ? Tou’ll have to wait on us, for 
pation. She was never bold; simply by right | old Antoine has stayed in Paris." 


she took her place as qdeeti, and all crowded 
about her. Parties of pleasure, drives, horse¬ 
back rides, excursitifis among the fountains— 
there was no end to our enjoyments. Tet she 
1 found plenty of leisure to take care of her aunt 
and cheer half a dozen invalids besides. I do 
not know where she ever found time for, or ac¬ 
quired her accomplishments. My own idea is, 
that Bbe was born speaking half a dozen lan¬ 
guages, singing like an Italian fcngel, painting 
like a second Elisabetta Sirani. At all events, 
she did all these things; had read everything, 
seen everything; yet she was no more a pedantic 
' Or a blue than she was coarse or unfeminine. 
She was so full of delightfal inconsistencies too; 
Bhe could leap a horse over a four-barred gate, 
and would turn pale at a mouse. She could 
dress a wound skillfully—I saw her do it once 
lbr a poor boy who cut himself with a sickle— 
yet she would cry like a baby when Bhe thought 
no one saw her over the spectacle of suffering 
for which there was no relief; if there was any¬ 
thing to be done, she never remembered that she 
r had nerves or tears. 

My family and Mrs. Devon had once been 
Very intimate. I recollected the old lady in my 
childish days, but fo« several years past she and 
Laura had been wandering ovqr the world ; been 
everywhere, from Queen Victoria’s court to the 
borders of Abyssinia. 

That first evening! Mrs. Devon was too tired 
to come down stairs; she knew I was there, and 
allowed me to go up to her salon. At least j 
eighteen men were sorely tempted to murder me 
fur having (be privilege—they had seen Laura 
as she entered the house, severafof them^already 
knew her and had come to Montreux on purpose 
to see her. 1 

Mrs. Devon was lying on a sofa, a fire had 
been kindled, though the evenings were still 


I didn’t know what I said or what I did, only 
that in avoiding the cat I stepped into the fire, 
then sat down on my hat, then got my wits a 
little back, and was able to laugh at my own 
confusion. 

“You supercilious dandies are always shy 
men in society.’’ said Laura, iu answer to my 
acknowledgments of my stupidity. 

T denied the just charge, and then we quar¬ 
reled ; (hen were old acquaintances at once. 

I forgot to go to bed that night; I did not 
know it till in the gray dawn I found myself 
sitting by my window staring out across the lake 
at the Dent du Midi, where all night long the 
full moon bad played and flashed across the 
eternal crown of snow that circles its frowning 
brow. 

I have my doubts whether I have slept siuee, 
or eaten or done anything hut he in love. A 
place was given me as to an old friend by Laura 
and her aunt; everybody recognized my right; 
the men hated me, hut were good-natured be¬ 
cause it was I who arranged all our excursions, 

? and they wanted to he invited. If I had superior 
(privileges, I had tortures, too, which other 
mortals were Bp&red. For one half hours’ plea¬ 
sant talk, Laura ipiade me suffer at least three 
hours’ martyrdom. She teased me, she laughed 
at me; hut she let nobody else do it. All the 
f wqrla r —for the people you chance to be among 
make your world—knew just the state I was in: 
a baby would have knotfn it, no doubt. It made* 
no difference to me ; I oared for nobody, never 
remembered there was anybody else in existence 
when Laura came in sight. 

“Mademoiselle Mury says you nearly mn‘ 
over her tty* morning; go at once and apolo¬ 
gize," said Laura. 

“ Come with me and I will.” 

She takes my arm; we go np to the little 
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frizzy, frowsy, fassy old French woman- who is ] 
amiability itself, and bursts at onee into enlo- 
gisms of Laura’s beauty, and what she called 
mon air noble. 

“ Dear -mademoiselle, I come to apologize.! 
Miss Devon says I was rude this morning; it I 
was her fault. ■ She called me; if I had notI 
obeyed at once, she would have been qroes all j 
day.” 

“ He would like to make me to blame even for 
his bad manners,” pouts Laura. 

The old maid laughs, and calls us her chut 
m/anit. 

44 I never let anybody treat me as you do,” 
cried Laura, ip a fury, as we turn away. 44 How 
dare you be so rude; I don’t mean rude, but 
cool and self-possessed, and always ready to 
turn the tables against me, and make me feel 
you have the best of it t” 

I set this down simply to show you how odd 
it was that she seemed to think I held my own, 
when I and everybody knew that I was like wax 
in her hands. I did fight a little; not from any 
idea that it was unmanly to be a slave, but just 
for the pleasure of seeing her angry—having a 
quarrel—the delight of a reconciliation. She 
always said so many outrageous things if I 
preserved an appearance of calmness in these 
qncounters that her conscience reproached her 
afterward, and she would be sweet as honey to 

- atone for her dreadful speeches. 

In any other woman, Miss Devon’s manner 
would have been called coquettish, flirting; 
somehow nobody said it of her. Even her natural 
epemies, women, owned that she possessed an 
innate desire to please ; she took as much pains 
with dumb animals os hum&ns-*-she wanted to 
be liked. 

Another odd thing, you could go just so far 
and no farther. I must have showed my love— 
of course I must.—but I never dared put it in 
words. I knew that would be the end; haste 
would be considered an insolence, and whatever 
ebe she forgave, anything approaching a liberty, 
she could not pardon. She was free and easy 
with me one hour, as if I had been her brother; 
an iceberg the next, and I could never account 
for the change. We talked on every possible 
subject, we read books, we were almoBt always 
together, but there was no love-making. Abso¬ 
lutely, I did not think, did not look forward. 
Each day was so complete in itself, so fall of ec- 

- atotio enjoyment, of pleasant misery, such a life 
In itself that I never went beyond. All night I 
) bought of her; asleep or awake I thought of 
her. I never asked myself how it was to end ; 

I did not even trouble much as to whether she 


cared far me; I was absorbed by my love, filled 
with it. There was neither past ot future, there 
was just the present and Laura. 

Such days, such charmed days, come straight 
down out of heaven I Such walks, and drives, 
and pionics. Excursion* in every quarter, from 
the old Castle of Chilloa, that lay along the lake* 
shore beyond Montreux, to the cold fastnesses 
of the Col de Jarnin that towered above the 
village. Wherever you turned there was beauty 
Just back of the town was the Chanderon, a 
beautiful brook, leaping into a cascade among 
the rocks, where ages since some dire convul¬ 
sion of nature had hollowed out this chauldron- 
shaped spot in the mountains, now with grassy 
sides, steep paths, old trees, nooks to rest, and 
in the midst, the cascade tumbling, foaming, 
spouting down toward the lake that lay stretched 
out far below like a golden mirror in which the 
cliffs could survey their loveliness. Up to 
Les Avanta—peaks towering tinder the Jarnin 
cliffs—peaks that would have been vast moun¬ 
tains had not that cliff raised itself even above 
their heads. Away byrrail to Martigny, carriage 
to Chamouni, a day and night close to Mont 
Blano. Delicate as she was, Mrs. Devon was an in 
satiable Bight-searcher—she must go every where- 
Laura followed, the rest of us followed in her train. 
All the villages knew us—Clarens, made immor¬ 
tal by Rousseau, and, to-day, as unlike Rousseau’s. 
Clarens as possible; notable for its picturesque 
cemetery perched on the hill-road between 
Montreux and Vevay—a peaceful, blessed spot, 
where so many wanderers from England and 
America sleep in the soft sunshine, with the 
mountains to watoh their rest, and the blue lake 
to sing a lullaby. Then there was La Tour, with 
its pretty ruined chateau; Vevay, with its quaint 
old houses and narrow streets. And sail-boats, 
wherein we lived on bright afternoons, floating 
away down almost to Laosaune, into sight of 
Mont Blanc, grand in the distance; coming 
home by train in the evening, merry, hungry— 
a polyglot crowd, talking nearly all the languages 
heard at the Tower of Babel, hut of course, mak¬ 
ing French a common meeting tongue. 

Such days, such evenings! St. Paul tells of 
a man lifted into the third heaven—which is 
Paradise—and hearing and seeing things unut¬ 
terable. Sometimes we less-favored mortals are 
lifted into Paradise; we,-too, hear and see things 
unutterable. It is when love comes to us ; love 
that men laugh at and mock about; love whicft 
is the one taste of heaven God gives us in this 
world—His best gift, for which no comparison 
could be irreverent, no devotion too intense, no 
suffering too dearly bought. St. Paul did not 
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murmur when he wm forced to come bade from < 
Paradise, he had seen; bewever black earth 
looked, it could net obliterate that memory. So 
it is when we go up into the heaven of love; we 
may be forced out, wemay fall, down, down, and 
lie mangled and crashed on the cruel rooks; but 
we have been in heaven,- no pain can deprive us 
of that recollection, no agony be sharp enough 
to counterbalance its btfcft. 1 

Where was I? It is tiot Worth while to rave 
any wore. 

Six' weeks of bHss, and then the end. 

“So Charley Moulton Is eomiug at last,** 
said Mrs. Devon, abruptly, as f sat reading 1 to 
her one day—Laura bad gone to her rdom to 
'Write letters which she said could be no longer 
pat off. 

«« Charley Moulton ?” I repeated. 

“Yes; hasn’t Laura told you? Why I stfp- 
posed of course Ltiurwktatl told you." 

The old lady looked so disturbed that an an¬ 
swering trouble roee in my mind— vague, but 
Sharp and quick. 

“ I never heard the name before,” I said. I 
could hear that my voice sounded quiet; that 
was a sort of comfort. 

44 Well, well, Laura will tell you," cried Mrs. 
Devon, impatiently. 44 I never meddle with I 
Laura s concerns. Go on reading, if you please." ] 

She was rather an imperative little old woman 
trt times, but very nice, and I liked her. A 
dragon with seven heads Could not have helped 
acquiring some agreeable qualities by living in 
the society of Laura, and Mrs. Devon was no 
dragon, nor did her own head lack Sense any 
more than her heart lacked love and gentleness. 

We talked of other things and did not talk 
easily; the moment there is a subject of conver¬ 
sation tnbooed, that moment it haunts me. Be¬ 
sides, I confess I was in a state of unaccountable 
agitation. I dreaded something—what, I had 
not leisure to think, for Mrs. Devon desired me 
to read aloud to her, and scolded me soundly if 
she discovered by my voice that I was not pay¬ 
ing proper attention to my task. 

44 Either one reads or one lets it alone," said 
6he, with severe sententiousness and her usual 
abruptness. I suppose I had slurred over some 
passage; and the book was by one of her favorite 
authors. 4 ‘I hate things half done." Then her 
face softened—worked a little as if from some 
hidden trouble. Her eyes met mine with a look 
of anxiety. She stretched out her hand and 
patted iny coat-slecve ns she might have done 
when I was a child. “ Don't mind me, Robert," 
she added, trying to laugh. 44 1 am cross and 
odious this morning, and that’s the truth. I 


could rtbt aleep for—for my head aching. No, 
that’s a fib—I hate libs! I was bothered and 
got to tbldking, and' that kept me aWake. Go 
off now, and I’ll try to doze a little. Good-by, 
Robert^ou'fe a good old boy, and 1 I’m very 
fond of ydU ?f I am erdss.” 

I wna not sorry to receive her dismissal. I 
looked about the house for Laura; she was no¬ 
where visible. A friendly chambermaid, who, 
German-woman like, made all her b's into p’s 
when talking French, informed me that Mias 
Devon" Was Still in her room. It was imperti¬ 
nent, for I had not asked, but I felt that she 
mertfat'IFCUbdiy. kiwtOOV everybody knew 
what a fool TWO*} and a GSrinah chambermaid 
can nO tnore be expected to be bHn J than other 
people. I Went to foy room for a while, then 
Went out alotfg the road that wound up the 
mountain. I turned inloa steep side-path used 
by tire peasant* and the goats and toiled on 
toward Glion. It was a glorious "day; there is 
no good in attempting to describe the view that 
unfolded as I mounted up, up, so I shaR say 
nothing about it. But it was a sight to moke 
me think of heaveh and Wonder what it must be 
like since even God’s footstool was so beautifoL 

Perhaps to you it will sound unnatural after 
telling you with what a vague, biting disquietude 
Mrs. Devon’s abrupt words caused me, to add 
that I soon forgot it when I had left my room 
where I first introduced myself to you. But I 
| did. Dp, up, I journeyed, and then sat down 
! in a sunny nook to rest and dream—you know 
of what, of Whom. 

It was toward sunset when I descended to the 
village. I remethbered a little commission that 
Mrs. Devon had given me at a shop near the 
rail way-station and walked on, for the station is 
down ne*r the lake in that continuation of Mon- 
treux which I have before mentioned, calling 
itself Vernex. 

I came face to face with a party of the young 
people from the Pension. Lingering behind the 
rest I saw Laura Devon leaning on the arm of 
the handsomest man I ever beheld in my life. 
I recognized and admitted his beauty, even in 
that first instant. What an instant it was! His 
head, glorious as that of a Grecian god, was 
bent toward Laura Devon: her eyes were cast 
down, her face half turned away with an ex¬ 
pression which, well as I knew that countenance, 
I had never before seen. 

I went mad ! I am morally certain that as I 
looked I went stark, staring mad. People talked 
to me, I answered ; there was laughter and non¬ 
sense, there were jests at iny expense—I know 
I took my payt admirably. 
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Here was Laura, she was • intiwctaf injg' that 
man to me; I saw a quick look of annoyance on 
^er features at my coming. Mr. CLrirles 'Maul* 
toq. and I talked—everybody was waUhi*£4Mi 
We talked, and, ok, how exquisitely paUrtmktfat 
ac^aaolent he was, with a drawl whiehhs had 
in England I .vi a 

One thought started up m rthe midst of niy 
infant misery, a commonplace, vulgar thought, 
bat.I phsll set it down. If Mr* Charles Moul¬ 
ton and I were obliged to meet for three days in 
succession—well, the days for duels were over-* 
but I should kick Mr. Charles Moulton downthe 
inclined plane from Montreux to Vornay, or he 
would kick me, that was certain. 

Th,a£ «fas a gay eVebtng at the Peseta*; we 
danced ip the. music ofltkat Mind man’s zither— 
everybody who has been at Montreux most re¬ 
member him. I was in excellent spirits, I felt 
like a man intoxicated with hasheesh. My dream¬ 
world had crumbled and let me down unto the 
depths of purgatory, but 1 made no sigih 

Mr. Charles Moulton was always beside! Laura 
—a stranger to both could not have failed to see 
the truths Old Mademoiselle Mury got hold of 
me and expressed the sentiments of the house in 
soluble French. 

41 She is engaged to him; we all think you 
have been dreadfully treated, but you don’t 
seem to care. The people thought they would 
be able to laugh at you, but now they say you 
must have just been amusing yonrself like la 
belle Laura.” 

44 My dear mademoiselle,” said I, laughing, 
44 it is only we Americans who really understand 
flirtation.” 

44 So it seems,” said she, and looked utterly 
bewildered. 

The room went round and round; the women 
were only clouds of blue, and white, and pink ; 
the most familiar faces looked strange and dis¬ 
tant. Mrs. Devon was not .present. I asked 
Laura to dance. 

44 I’ll be generous,” said Mr. Moulton, before 
she could speak. 44 A new comer has his pri¬ 
vileges, but I’ll give her up for a little.” 

I laughed—one can laugh in a way that cuts 
deeper than words. Laura looked angrily at us 
both. 

44 1 shall dance with neither,” said she. 44 You 
are both tiresome to-night,” and she walked 
away. 

M.r Charles Moulton and I stood and looked 
in each other’s eyes, and the people looked at Us. 

41 1 know your cousin, Talbot Forbes,” said 
he, in his soft, lazy voice. 44 What a capital fel¬ 
low he is.” 


* And anybody wfco caW appreciate Tal I am 
sure to like,” 1 sard 1. 'We'talked as amiably ns 
possible fot some moments, and our eyes glared 
into each other’s the While like thtse of two tom¬ 
cats waiting for a spriiig. It would sound more 
poetical to saytigbrs; but 1 have a conviction 
that it was like a pair of* tom-cats we looked, so 
I set it down. 

The next day an excursion by boat to Yevay^ 
and * walk back along the hill-road from Clarens. 

In the golden sunset 1 found myself up by the 
old church, that Is the limit of Montreux—the 
last building on the mountain-road. A pictur- 
esqe, gray-towered old structure hanging over 
the precipice, crowned with ivy ; just a narrow 
plateau at the ride, famous for its views. At the 
left, Chillon, looking as if you could throw a 
stone down upbu it, the Dent du Midi,' on the 
opposite side of the lake, glorious with rich 
colors, the sweep of the Waters stretching on 
and on, till in the distance, hills and horizon 
mingled in a glorious line of rainbow-tinted 
light. 

Leaning over the stone parapet stood Laura 
Devon. My gayety had not once deserted me 
during the day. I had made her feel, too, I was 
certain of that. Heartless as she was, I had 
tortured her—it hurt me to do it, but I could 
not resist my demon. 

Now I walked close to her before she saw roe. 

44 Circe waiting to see the ship heave in sight 
which is to bring new victims—nice subject for 
a picture,” said I. 

She turned quickly ; she was pale, (here was 
wrath in her great eyes, her mouth set in its 
hardest, proudest curve. 

44 You are a very rude man, Mr. Barton,” said 
she. 44 1 have been thinking that all day, and I 
am glad to free my mind.” 

44 Open confession is good for the soul,” re¬ 
turned I. ‘‘Sometimes, Miss Devon, frankness 
comes rather late.” 

44 1 don’t understand enigmas,” said she, 
haughtily. 44 "Words must be put plainly to suit 
my comprehension.” 

44 Then, perhaps, you will let me emulate your 
frankness?” 

44 Pray do.” 

She seated herself on one of the rustic benches 
scattered about, and looked at me as a snow- 
woman, with eyes of fire, looked at men in the 
old Norse legends, 

44 1 have not very much to say,” I continued. 

I could feel my breath come in gasps; there 
was an odd darkness all about me; only that pale, 
proud face, with its fiery eyes, distinctly visible. 

44 Then I run less risk of being worried,” she 
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replied. “ I am gJaA pf, ^ fpr I confess you 
have tried my patience fore\y to-day.” 

“ How jolly to have produced any impression,” 
cried I, laughing; while her voice and my laugh¬ 
ter sounded away off, for something beat, beat 
in my ear like the rop of an angry sea. 44 At 
least to be considered rude and disagreeable is 
better than receiving no notice.” 

“ My aunt sent for you to coipe to her,” she 
feaid, in an Altered voice. “She is unweU end 
can’t leave her room.” 

“ I was very sorry to reftise,” said I, 44 £ut I 
was busy.” , 

I knew what Mrs. Devon wanted ; to smooth 
matters, to coax me to forgive, Laura—not to 
pain the girl by letting her see that she had 
broken my heart. 

Wheu 1 made my answer, the sudden softness 
died out of Laura’s face; she was furiously 
angry now, she looked as if a little o i my mad¬ 
ness had touched her., 

“ You had something to say,” cried she, 44 say 
it and be done.” 

“ Only to thank you for the lesson you have 
given me,” said I. 44 It is good to gain wisdom; 
I’m a wiser man than when I met you.” 

“ I should say you had still a good deal to 
learn ; I’d wait till I had made more progress 
before I became so very thankful,” retorted she. 

“ I am satisfied now, perfectly satisfied.” j 

“ I have nothing to do with that; if you only 
wauted me to listen to your own praises I will 
go home, they don’t interest me.” 

“Just a few words ; TIL not detain you long.” 

Always that savage beat in my ears, growing 
each instant stronger; the billowy glory of the 
sunset about, a mad chaotic sight to my dizzy 
eyes ; a song-sparrow perched on a window-sill 
of the church at our backs, pouring out a happy 
gush of melody—we two, looking at one another, 
and a relentless fate urging us on- 

“ 1 trust that 1 have helped give you amuse¬ 
ment for a few idle weeks-” 

I stopped a second, wondering stupidly who it 
was that had spoken. Why, it was my own 
voice—I thought a stranger spoke I 

“They have come to an end now. I had no 
right to expect kindness or forbearance—you 
are a woman. A man would have had to give 
some hint—not you, being a woman! You played 
the game to the last, you made a grand finale— 
dramatic women like that. I don’t blame you, 
one must always be sorry for women being 
what they are. Pretty little actresses, and always 
a victim to be found—for men are fools and not 
likely to change. You did it well, you missed 
nothing, the climax was perfect.” 


14 OJit.ge on,” I heard her white lips faintly 
hiss. “ Gann 1 I wouldn’t stop you if the moun¬ 
tain* Avos. felling and one sign from my hand 
would check itl If it was for peace here and 
$tf*eafter, r [ wouldn’t stop you—go on.” 

k 4 ? There’s no more,” I heard my hoars# voice 
say. 44 It was my fault to be duped by so poor a 
•how, so old a drama—my fault.” 

44 All your fault 1” she cried. 44 J" act apart— 
what you have dared to call me ? * Just what 
you are, I know now—cruel, ungenerous, ungen* 
tlemanly ; you have been all to-day. I’d pardon 
a murder sooner than either crime.” 

44 You cannot deny a word I have Said—yon 
know it is truth. ” 

44 1 deny nothing—nothing! That you could 
call me what you havo lk enough—my lips are 
sealed.” 

She drew a letter from her pocket, tore it into 
a thousand pieces, and flung it over the parapet. 

“What was that?” I asked. 

44 Nothing to you,” she answered. 44 If I die 
first. I’ll take care you know what it was, but 
I not before—nothing to you.” 

If there was anything mysterious in her words 
which might have struck Borne dim perception, 
even through my frenzy, her next speech drove 
the possibility away. 

44 Perhaps, though, it might have defended 
your conviction in regard to me,” she went on. 
“ Ah, if I had remembered that in time, Pd 
have shown you that letter. Put* it’s gone now. 
Well, I am tired of this, I shall go home, Mr. 
Barton.” 

44 1 wish you’d tell me something first,” said I. 

She turned and faced me again. 

44 1 am sure I will, it is certain to be some¬ 
thing disagreeable—I shall tell you with all the 
pleasure in life.” 

“Howiiong have you been engaged to Mr. 
Moulton ?” 

“ Let me see, let us be exact,” and she laughed 
again. Put your question differently.” 

44 Then—though I see no difference—when did 
you become engaged to him?” 

44 1 was seventeen,” said she. 

44 And you are twenty now—what constancy.” 

44 So you do grant me one virtue ? How good 
of you,” 

“ Don’t you remember what Chastelard said 
to Mary Queen of Scots? Other women had 
need of virtues—she needed only her beauty— 
had al? in that.” 

“Just so; and I’m a very handsome woman! 
I never cared much about it before, but I am 
glad of it now—glad.” 

44 Yes, it will help you to ftilfill your mission— 
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that of bringing trouble and pain to men in¬ 
numerable. 1 ' 

8he hurried on a few steps, then came back. 

“ S« long L, live I will never forgive you,” 
she said, in a low voioe. “ I will never forgive 
you In this world or the next! I did not knew 
I could be so wicked, but I mean what I say— 
never, never 1” 

She was gone. 

In an hour I was in the train, off to Villeneuve 
and Brieg; the next day, by post-carriage, 
across the Simplon, into Italy. I spent two 
years in incessant journeying from one end of 
Europe to the other ; away into the East—round 
the world. I felt like the Wandering Jew, but 
I could not keep still. 

What a weak, miserable idiot I was to let my 
life be thus made a wreck and ruin. I was 
wasting the best years of my manhood. There 
was work to be done in the world, and I was 
shirking my part therein. . For one whole year 
my insanity kept me from thinking of that, but 
the idea made itself felt at last, and haunted me 
persistently. Still, for a time I would not yield. 
There was nothing to work for—why should 1 
toil ? I cared nothing for my kind—why should 
I help them ? 

1 know that away into the farthereet cycles of 
eternity the memory of those wasted years will 
haunt me. No matter what peace may come, no 
matter what usefulness in this life, or in the new 
life we shall have beyond the stars, there will 
always remain that memory lik? a blot. A 
deeper sin—I mean what men would call so— 
might more easily be effaced. I could not even 
plead engrossing passion in some wicked pursuit. 
I only hated existence—myself fop being alive; 
I rendered life as much a dead-letter as I could. 

Two years l Well, God is very good ; I dimly 
comprehend now that He may pardon in us 
what we can never pardon in ourselves. That 
dreary round ended, and I wqp in America at 
last. 1 went to work—I was a rich man-^4here 
was enough to be done. I did not want fame or 
praise ; I wanted work, and I found it in the dis¬ 
pensing of my stewardship— and real, earnest, 
commonplace toil it was: a work that skill con¬ 
tinue, God helping me, till I go 44 beyond these 
voices” to something more complete. Butitoeased 
to be puerile, and coarse, and commonplace—the 
scales fell from my eyes, and I saw loveliness 
under it all. 

You have many a time shuddered over the 
hideousness of some creeping thing, some tiny 
garden monster, or horned horror from the sea. 
You have, too, maybe, marveled at the beauty 
of some object disclosed by the microscope— 
Vo l. LX1V.—28. 


asked eagerly what thftt new unknown thing 
oould be which nature had taken so much pains 
to fashion into perfection. So it was the de¬ 
spised worm, or the many-legged monster, at 
whioh you shuddered in your delicacy, wonder¬ 
ing why God saw fit to form such hideous things. 

I have no space to work out my simile; I 
think you will not find it difficult to apply it to 
your own life. Narrow, and poor, and mean— 
maybe a hewer of wood and a drawer of water; 
perhaps you are a woman, toiling over her 
baking-pan, haunted by phantoms of youth and 
dreams that make the present more loathsome, 
or what is harder to bear, more stale and mono¬ 
tonous. Never mind what the life is, the beauty 
can be found if it is only in the discipline against 
whioh we rebel, but which, struggle as we may, 
refuse to hasten the work as we will, shall help 
souls on to perfection in God’s own time, and 
in God's own way. 

I am awake, body and soul, and I foil on— 
baiting, stumbling; bruising body and soul 
often—but I get on. 

So another year goes—three years since I 
showed you myself, alone in my Toom at Mon- 
treux, chafing under my folly; three years since 
I went mad on parting with Laun Devon in the 
old church-yard. 

So in the bright Indian Summer season I go 
away into the country for a little rest; becausf 
we all need rest, and it is very pleasant to have 
earned it, we have no more right to make a sin 
of our duties than we have of our pleasures. 

And I find at my country-house a knot of 
relatives to welcome me; and I try to be gr&tefUl 
for their affection, to be patient under (their cqw? 
mi aeration of my ohanged face and gray hair. 

At the end of my first year of wandering, a 
traveler, encountered in the East, told me of some 
charming people he had lately left—Mr. Moul¬ 
ton, and his beautiful wife. I think that blow— 
expected, but a blow—helped me in lifting my¬ 
self out of the slough of despond where I had 
wallowed. A blow is a good thing, sometimes. 
Stripes are occasionally good for children, in 
spite of modern theories, and a good, sound buf¬ 
fet ife profitable for men, too. 

So I am in the country, and I enjoy ray season 
of repose. I drift away to a mountain village 
off on the borders of Vermont, and there, no 
long after my arrival, I met Mrs. Devon—very 
like her old self. There are people about—I 
express a hope that Mrs. Moulton is well. She 
looks a little surprised at my asking—before 
she can answer, some one else claims her atten¬ 
tion. After awhile we are side-by-side again, 
and she says, 
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“ Laura is not well; has not beon fbr a long beg her pardon fdr wearying her, because she 
time. Do come and see me, I am at the hotel has grown pale and shivers a little, 
at the other end of the village.’’ “ You might hove said all this that night,” she 

So the nftxt day I go, am shown up stairs, answers, and still her wistful tyres Wold me fast, 
and there is—not Mw. Devbn, btit hler nieoe. I 44 And if I had V* ,JI 
turn blue and oold, fbr just as i enter, some “Then we should not have gone mad with evil 
guest addresses her, temper, and 1 should have let you read tlieletter.” 

• “ I assure you, my dear Miss Devon——” She is crying softly, now. 1 think I am mad 

I hear no more, I only know there has been some or dreaming. I am on my knees by her chair— 

blunder in my mind—Laura is not Mts. Moulton, of I dream it—and her hands are in mine. 

I advance, she too; werspeak, we shake hands. “ And the letter ?” 

Ah, she is greatly changed—thin, pale, but so “It was telling you all afbout Charley Moul- 

benutiful; a beauty that is beyond the brilliant ton’s love for my cousin—about the difficulties 
loveliness of that other season. We talk; other her step-fhther put in the way, because he wanted 
people ralk, fbr there are several in the Toom, to keep her fortune in his hands. He took 
but I don’t know Whut any of us say. Then advantage of that silly old flirtation between 
another lady entetb, and I bear Laura’s voice, Chhrley and me to say we had been seriously 

“'My cousin, Mfs. Moulton, Mr. Barton.” engnged. It was showing you bow you could 

The other people will not go away, so I go— help us—asking you to do it fbr my sake.” 
stupefied. I pass the night in a state of stupe- 14 Oh, my God!” 

fiction. I hove no right logo near Laura again, lam awake; no dream could hold each an 

she does not want me. But we meet often dur- agony of remorse as smites me now. She has- 
ing the next few days, and Mrs. Devon watches tens to soothe my pain. 

Us both anxiously, and at last she says to me, “It was my fhnlt as much as yours. My be- 
44 You’re a fool, Laura’B a fool—we’re all fbols! havior was fiendish. Oh, my dreadfhl temper ! H 
Go and ask her What that letter was she tore up I do not think we said much for awhile, 

the night yOu^ HOd she did melodrama in the 44 Laura, could you forgive, could you care fbr 

Montreux church-yard.” me a litfle? See, I am not fit or worthy, but I 

It is Sunset; Tam with the old lady in her am trying to mftke something of my life I Ah, 
room. At that moment I catch the flatter of a Laura, If you could give me any hope, I would 

white dress at ! the farther end of a long gallery, be so patient; I would wait, strive to earn-” 

I go straight toward the figure and I say, Then we hear another voice. 

44 What was that letter you tore up the night wa 44 That Robert Barton is mad 1 Listening? Of 

did melodrama in the MontreUx church*yard ?” course, I have been listening. Two foolB! Kiss 

She lrtoks at me Wistfully ; she does hot color, him this minute, Laura Devon, or I’ll box bis 
she is not agitated. ears and yours afterward. A pretty pack of 

«Why do you want to knowf* Bhe asks. nonsense; and you have loved him from the 

* “ Because I love you; because I always shall ftret; ahd he has nearly killed you—the brute t 

love you; because I want to bear you Say you Oh, my dears, I am so happy—so happy I” 
have forgiven ray cruel words.” There is a sob and a gurgle, aud Mrs. Devon 

Now I have no more intention of sayitig this goes off,leaning on her gold-headed cane. Laura 
when I open my lips than I have of flying—but and I sit atone in the sunset-glory, and I think 
I say it. I say a great deal more, too; then i it is he&Wen that opens before us at last. 


FORGIVE. 

BT MBS. SABA WOLTBBTCV. 

Jbnmv* l though I Mold my own, Doth tfoiV *aim*9— 

Tia but the foam on the goblet’, brink; The diver-bright shining behind. 

I would silence each word, 

'Ere Ms accents were heard, * I do I** I know it is said, 

Ittd l stop fbr a moment to think. Mjr place is as rarely my own, 

Forgive I you know we an apt, 

When bent by the wrath of the wind, Were th<? doore of jonrhenit— 

To forget but a cloud All Its boxes of treasure-trove shown. 
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tJHTAPTER V. 

«« Mb.Deww OoLBTBOBPk has gone 1 away. He 
will not come back again until July, when he is 
to marry MissGower." 

This was the last entry recorded in the little 
pink-and-gold journal, and after it came a gap 
of months. 

It was midnight dftertbe memorable day spent 
in Broom street that the Teeord was made, and 
having made it, Theodora North shut the book 
with a startled feeling that she had Shut within 
its pages an unfinished page of her life. 

It wan a strange feeding to have come upon her 
so suddenly, and there was a strange kind of 
desperateness in its startling strength. It was 
startling* ;it'had come upon her Without a mo* 
ntont’s framing, it seemed, and yet, if She had, 
been cortscious of it, there had been warning 
enough. Warning enough for an older woman— 
warning enough fer Denis 'Oglethorpe; hut it 
had : not seemed warning to a girt of scarcely 
seventeen years. Bnt she understood H now; 
she had understood it the moment he told her 
in that strained, steady voice that he was going 
away. She had delivered his message «e Lady 
Throckmorton, and listened quietly to her wan¬ 
dering oomments, answering them as best she 
could. She had waited patiently 'until Sir Du- 
gahl’s barbarous eleven o'clock supper was over, 
and then she had gone to her room, stirred the 
fire, and dropped down upon the hearth-rug to 
think it over. She thought over it for a long 
lime, her handsome eyes brooding over the red 
coals, but after about half an hour she spoke out 
aloud to the silenoe of the room, 

« He lowed me." ehe said. Hs lowed me¬ 
mo. Poor Priscilla I Ah, poor Priscilla! How 
worry I am tm you." 

She was far more sorry for Priscilla than die 
was for herself, though it was Priscilla who had 
won the lower, and herself who had lost him for 
ever. She eared for him So much more deeply 
than she realized as yet, that she would rather 
lose him, knowing he loved her, than win him 
feeling uncertain. The glow in her eyes died 
away in tears, but she was too young to realize 
despair or anything like it The truth was that 
the curious enchantment of the day had not 


been altogether sad, and at seventeen one does 
not oomprehend that fate can he wholly bitter, 
or that some turn in fortune is not in store for 
the future, however hopeless the present may 
seem. 

In this mood the entry was made in the little 
journal, and having mad4 Theodora North 
cried a little, hoped a little, and wondered guile¬ 
lessly how matters ceutd end with perfect justice 
to Priscilla Gower. 

The household seemed rather quiet after the 
change. Mr. Denis Oglethorpe was a man to he 
missed tinder any circumstances—and Theo was 
not the only one who missed him. Lady Throck¬ 
morton missed him also, but she had the solace 
of her-novels and her chocolate, which Tlieo had 
not. Novels had been delightful at Downport, 
when they were read in hourly fear of the tasks 
that always interfered to prevent any indulgence; 
hut in those days, for some reason, they were not 
ns satisfactory as they appeared once, and so 
being thrown on her own resources, she suc¬ 
cumbed to the very natural girlish weakness of 
feeling a sort of fascination for Broome street. 
It was hard to resist Broome street, knowing 
that there must be news to he beard there, and 
so she gradually fell into the habit of paying 
visits, more to Miss Elizabeth Gower than to her 
niece. The elder MiSs Gower was always com¬ 
municative, and always ready to talk about her 
favorites, and to Tbeo, in her half-puzzled, half- 
sad frame Of mind, this was a curious consola¬ 
tion. The two spent hours together, sometimes, 
in the tiny parlor, stumbling over Berlin wool 
difficulties, and now and then wandering to and \ 
fro, conversationally, from Priscilla to the octa¬ 
gon-stitch, and from the octagon-stitch to Denis. 

Priscilla was prone to reserve, and rarely 
joined them in their talks; and, besides, she was 
so often busy, that if she had felt the inclination 
lode so, she hftd not time to indulge it. But 
she was even more silent than she had seemed at 
first, Theo thought, and she was sure her pale, 
handsome face was paler, though, of course, that 
was easily to he accounted for by her lover's 
absence. 

She was a singular girt this Priscilla Gower. 
The first time Theo ever saw her display an in- 

*2ft 
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terest in anybody, or in anything, was when she 
first heard Pamela’s love-story mentioned. 

She was Bitting at work near them, when Theo 
chanced to mention Arthur Brunwalde, and, to 
her surprise, Priscilla looked up from her desk 
immediately. 

44 He was your sister’s lover, was he not?” she 
said, with an abrupt interest in the subject. 

44 Yes,” answered Theo; 41 but he died, you 
know.” 

Priscilla nodded. 

“The week before their wedding-day,” she 
said. 44 Mr. Oglethorpe told me so.” 

Theo answered ip the affirmative again. ! 

44 And poor Pam could not forget him,” she 
added, her usual tender reverence for poor Pam 
showing itself in her sorrowing voice. 44 She 
was very pretty then, and Lady Throckmorton 
was angry because she would not marry any¬ 
body else; but Pamela never cared for anybody 
else.” 

Priscilla got up from her chair, and, coming 
to the hearth, leaned against the low mantel, 
pen in hand. She looked down on Theodora 
North with a curious expression in her cold, hand* 
some eyes. 

“ Is your sister like you ?” she asked. 

Her tone was such a strange one that Theo 
lifted her face with a faint, startled look. 

44 No,” she replied, almost timidly. 44 Pamela 
is fairer than I am, and not so tall. We are not 
alike at all.” t , 

44 1 was not thinking of that,” said Priscilla, 
44 1 was wondering if you were alike in disposi¬ 
tion. I think I was wondering most whether 
you would be as faithful as Pamela.” 

44 That is a strange question,” Miss Elisabeth 
interposed. 44 Theodora has not been tried.” 

But T. i.ciUa was looking straight at Theo’s 
downcast eyes. 

44 But I think Theodora knows,” she said, 

, briefly. 44 Are you like your sister in that, Theo¬ 
dora ? I remember hearing >Ir. Oglethorpe say 
onqe you would be.” 

Theo dropped her ivory crochet-needle, and 
bent to pick it up, with a blurred vjpion and 
nervous Angers. 

44 1 cannot tell,” she said. 44 1 am not old 
enough to know yet.” 

44 You are seventeen,” said Priscilla. 44 1 knew 
at seventeen.” 

Theo recovered the needle, and reset it in her 
work to give herself time, and then Bhe looked 
up and faeed her questioner bravely, in a sort 
of deeperateness. 

44 If I knew that I loved any one. If I had 
ever loved any one as Pamela loved Mr. Brun¬ 


walde, I should be like Pamela,” she said. 44 1 
should never love any one else.” 

From that time she fancied that Priscilla 
Gower liked her better than she had done before; 
at any rate, she took more notice of her, though 
she was never effusive, of course. 

She talked to her ofltener, and seemed to listen 
while she talked, even though she was busy at 
the time. She said to her enoe thai she Would 
like to know Pamela; and, emboldened by this, 
Theo ventured to bring one of Pam’s letters to 
read to her; and when she had read it, told the 
whole story of her sister’s generosity in a little 
burst of enthusiastic love and gratitude that 
fairjy melted tender-hearted old Miss Elisabeth 
to tears, and caused her to confide afterward to 
Theo the fact that she herself had felt the influ¬ 
ence of the tender passion, in consequence of the 
blandishments of a single gentleman of uncertain 
age, whose performances upon the flute had been 
the means of winning her affections, but had 
unhappily resulted in his contracting a fatal 
cold while serenading on a damp evening. 

44 He used to play 4 In a Cottage near a Wood,’ 
my dear, most beautifully,’ 1 said Miss Elisabeth, 
with wild pathos, 44 though I regret to say that, 
as we did not live in a musical neighborhood, 
the people next door did not appreciate it; the 
gentleman of the house even going so far as to 
say that he was not sorry when he died, as he 
did a few weeks after the Cold settled on his dear, 
weak lungs. He was the only lover I ever had, 
my dear Theodora, and his name was Elderberry, 
a very singular name, by the way, bat he was a 
very talented man.” 1 

When Theo went into the little back bedroom 
that evening to put on her hat, PriBcilla Gower 
went with her, and, as she stood before the 
dressing-table buttoning her sacque, she was 
somewhat pussled by the expression on her com¬ 
panion’s face. Priscilla had taken up her muff, 
and was stroking the white fur, her eyes down¬ 
cast upon her' hand as it moved to and fro, the 
riiqpupon its forefinger shining in the gaslight. 

44 1 had ft letter from Mr. Oglethorpe yester- 
dfty,” Priscilla Skid, at last. “ He is in Vienna 
now; he asked if yon were well. To-night I shall 
answer him. Have you any message to send ?” 

v I?” said Theo.' It seemed In her so strange 
a thing for Miss Priscilla Gower*to say, that her 
pronoun was almost an ihteijeotiqp. 

44 1 thought, perhaps,” said Priscilla, quietly, 
44 that a message from you would gratify him, if 
you had one to send.” 

Theo took up her gloves and began to draw 
them on, a sudden feeling of pain or discomfort 
striking her. It was a feeling scarcely defined 
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enough to allow her to decide whether it was 
real pain or only discomfort 

44 1 do not think I hare any message to send, 1 ' 
she replied. “Thank you* Mis* Priscilla.” 

She took her muff then, and went back to the 
parlor to kiss Miss Elisabeth in a strange 
frame of mind. She was beginning to feel more 
strangely concerning Mr. Denis Oglethorpe, and 
it was Priscilla Qower who had stirred her heart. 
She found Lady Throckmorton waitiug at home 
for her, to her surprise, in a new mood. She 
had that evening received a letter from Denis 
herself, and it had suggested an idea to her. 

“1 have been thinking, Theo,” she said, “ that 
we might take a run over the Channel ourselves.. 
1 have not been in Paris for four years, and 1 
believe the change would do me good. The last 
time I visited the Spas, my health improved 
greatly.” 

It was just like her ladyship to become sud¬ 
denly possessed of a whim, and to follow its lead 
on the spur of the moment. She was a woman 
of caprices, and her caprices always ruled the 
day, as this one did, to Theo’s great astonish¬ 
ment. It seemed such a great undertaking to 
Theodora, this voyage of a few hours; but Lady 
Throckmorton regarded it as the lightest of mat¬ 
ters. To her it was only the giving of a few 
orders, being uncomfortably sea-sick for a while, 
and then landing in Calais, with a waiting-woman 
who understood her business, and a man-servant 
who was accustomed to traveling. So when 
Theo broke into exclamations of pleasure and 
astonishment, she did not understand either her 
enthusiasm or her surprise. 

“ What,” she said, “you like the idea, do 
you? Well, I think 1 have made up my mind 
about it. We could go next week, and 1 dare 
say we could reach Vienna before Denis Ogle¬ 
thorpe goes away.” 

Theo became suddenly silent. She gave vent 
to no further exclamations. She would almost 
have been willing to give up the pleasure of ths 
journey after that. She was learning that it was 
best for her not to see Denis Oglethorpe again, 
and here it seemed that she must see him in 
spits of herself, even though she was conscien¬ 
tious enough to wish to do what was best, not so 
much because it was best for herself, as because 
it was just to Priscilla Grower. But Lady 
Throckmorton bad come to a decision, and forth¬ 
with made her preparations. She even wrote 
to Vienna, and told Denis that they were coming, 
herself and Theodora North, and he must wait 
and meet them if possible. 

It was a great trial to Theodora, this. She 
was actually girlish and sensitive enough to fancy 


that Mr. Denis Oglethorpe might imagine their 
intention to follow him was some fault of hers,' 
and she was uncomfortable and nervous accord-' 
ingly. She hoped he would have left Vienna 
before the letter reached him; she hoped he 
might go away in spite of it; she hoped it might 
never reach him at all. And yet, in spite of this, 
she experienced an almost passionately keen 
sense of disappointment when, on the day before 
their departure, Lady Throckmorton received a 
letter from him regretting his inability to com¬ 
ply with her request, and announcing his imme¬ 
diate departure for some place whose name he 
did not mention. Business had called him away, 
and Lady Throckmorton, of course, knew what 
such business was, and how imperative its de¬ 
mands were. 

44 He might have waited,” Theo said to* her¬ 
self, with an unexpected, inconsistent feeling of 
wretchedness. 44 1 would have stayed anywhere 
to have seen him only for a minute. He had no 
need to be so ready to go away.” And then she 
found herself burning all over, as it were, in her 
shame at discovering how bold her thoughts had 
been. 

Perhaps this was the first time she really awoke 
to a full consciousness of where she had drifted. 
The current had carried her along so far, and 
she had not been to blame, because she had not 
comprehended her danger; but now it was dif¬ 
ferent. She was awakening, but she was at the 
edge of the cataract, and its ominous sounds had 
alarmed her. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Thk letters that were faithfully written to 
Downport during the following month, were the 
cause of no slight excitement in the house of 
David North, Esq. The children looked forward 
to the reception of them as an event worthy of 
being chronicled. Theo was an exact corres¬ 
pondent, and recorded her adventures and pro¬ 
gress with as careful a precision as if it had been 
a matter of grave import whether she was in 
Boulogne or Bordeaux, ot had stayed at one 
hotel or the other. It was not the pleasantest 
season of the year to travel, she wrote, but it was, 
of course, the gayest in the cities. Lady Throck¬ 
morton was very kind and very generous. She 
took her out a great deal, and spent a great deal 
of money in sight-seeing, which proved conclu¬ 
sively how kind Bhe was, as her ladyship kue\7 
all the places worth looking at, as well as she 
knew Charing Cross or St. Paul's. And at the 
end of a month came a letter from Paris full of 
news and description. 
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“ We reached Paris three days ago,” wrote 
Theo, “and are going to remain until Lady 
Throckmorton makes up her mind to go some¬ 
where else, or to return to London. She has a 
great number of friends here, who hare found us : 
out already. She is very fond of Paris, and I 
think would rather stay here than anywhere else; 
60 we may not come away until spring. We went 
to the opera last night, and saw Faust again. 
You remember my telling you about going to see 
Faust in London the first time 1 wore the rose* 
pink satin. I wore the same dress last night, 
and Lady Throckmorton lent me some of her 
diamonds, and made Splaighton puff my hair in 
a new way. Splaighton is my maid, and 1 don’t 
know what to do with her sometimes, Pamela. 
You know I am used to waiting on myself, and 
she is so serious and dignified that I feel half 
ashamed to let her do things for me. Two or 
three gentlemeu, who knew Lady Throckmorton, 
caine into our box, and were introduced to me 
One of them (1 think Lady Throckmorton said 
he was an attache) called on us this morning, 
and brought some lovely flowers. 1 must not 
forget to tell you about my beautiful morning 
robes. One of them is a white merino, trimmed 
with black velvet, and I am sure we should think 
it pretty enough for a party dress at home. 1 
am glad you liked your little present, my dar¬ 
ling Pam. Give my dearest love to Joanna and 
Elin, and tell them I am saving my po-ld money 
to buy them some real Parisian dresses with. 
Love and kisses to mamma and the hoys from 
Your Theo.” 

She did not know, this affectionate, handsome 
Theo, that when she wrote this innocent, school¬ 
girl letter, Bhe might have made it a record of 
triumphs innumerable, though unconscious. She 
had never dreamed for a moment that it was the 
face at Lady Throckmorton’s side that had caused 
such a sudden accession to the list of the faith¬ 
ful. But this was the case, nevertheless, and Lady 
Throckmorton was by no means unconsoious of 
it. Of course, it was quite natural that people 
who had forgotten her in London should remem¬ 
ber hor in PariB; but it was even more natural 
that persons who did not care for her at all, 
should be filled with admiration for Theo in rose- 
colored satin. And so it was. 6uch a change 
came over the girl’s life all at once, that, os it 
revealed itself to her, she was tempted to rnb her 
bright eyes in her doubt as to the reality of it. 

Two weeks after she reached Pnris she awoke 
and found herself famous; she, Theodora North, 
to whom, as yet, Downport and shabbiness, and 
bread-and-butter cutting, were the only things 


that appeared reel enough not to vanish at e 
touch. People of whom.she had read six months 
ago, regarding their very existence as almost 
mythical, flattered, applauded, followed hen 
They talked of her, they praised her, they made 
high-flown speeches to her, at which she blushed, 
and glowed, and opened her lovely, half-uncom¬ 
prehending eyes. She was glad thoy liked her, 
grateful for their attentions, half-confused under 
them; but it was some time before she under¬ 
stood tho full meaning of their homage. In ross- 
eolorsd satin and diamonds she daisied them; 
but in aimple white muslin, with a black-velvet 
ribbon about her perfeot throat, and a great white 
rose in her dark hair, she was o glowing yonng 
goddess, of whom they raved extravagantly, and 
who might have made herself a fashion, if she 
had been born a few years earlier, and been born 
in Paris. 

Lady Throckmorton was actually proud of her, 
and committed extravagancea she might have re¬ 
pented of, if the girl had not been so affection¬ 
ately grateful and tractable. Theo, as might be 
expected, there aroee out of the train the inde¬ 
fatigable adorer, who is the fate of every pretty 
or popular girl. But in this case he was by no 
means unpleasant. He was famous, witty, and 
fortunate. He was no less a personage than tbs 
attachtr of whom she had written to Pamela, and 
bis name was Victor Maurien. He had been 
before all the rest, and so had gained some slight 
footing, which he was certainly not the man to 
relinquish. He had gained ground with Lady 
Throckmorton too, and in Denis Oglethorpe’s ab¬ 
sence, had begun almost to fill his place. Hs 
was graceful, fhilhful in her ladyship’s service ; 
be talked politics with her when she was gravely 
ioclined, and told her the news when she was in 
a good humor; he was indefatigable and dignified 
at once, which is a rare combination; and ho 
thought his efforts well rewarded by a seat at 
Theo's side in their box in the theatre, or by the 
privilege of handing her to her carriage, and 
gaining a few farewell words as he bade her good¬ 
night. He was not like the rest either. U was 
not entirely her beauty which had enchanted 
him, though, like all Frenchmen, he was a pas¬ 
sionate worshiper of the beautiftil. The sweet 
soul in her eyes had touched his heart. Her 
ignorance had done more to strengthen it than 
anything she could have done. There was not 
a spark of coquetry in her whole nature. Sha 
listened to his poetic speeches, wondering but' 
believing—wondering how they could be true 
of her, yet trusting him and all the world too 
seriously to accuse him of anything but parti¬ 
ality. 
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To the last day of bis life Victor Mauriea will 
not forget one quiet evening* when he came to 
the hotel and found Theodora North by herself, 
in their privute parlor, reading an English let* 
ter by the blaze of a candelabra. It had arrived 
that very day from Downport, and something in 
it had touched her, for when she rose to greet 
him, her gipsy eyes were mistily soft. 

They began to draw near to each other that 
night. Half-unoonscionsly she drifted into con¬ 
fiding to him the yearnings toward the home 
whose shadows and sharpnesses absence had 
softened. It was singular how much pleasanter 
everything seemed, now she looked back upon it 
in the past. Down port was not an unpleasant 
place after all. She could remember times when 
the sun shone upon the dingy little town and 
the wide-spread of beach, and made it almost 
pretty. 

44 1 am afraid 1 did not love them all enough,” 
she said. 44 Lady Throckmorton does not intend 
that I shall go thefe to remain again; but if I 
were to go, I feel as if I could help them more— 
Pamela, you know, and mamma. 1 want to send 
JoannA and Elin something, to show them that 
I don't forget them at all. I think I should 
like to send them some pretty dresses* Joanna 
is fair, and she always wanted a pale-blue silk. 
Do you think a pale-blue silk Would be very ex¬ 
pensive, M. Maurien?” 

She started, and colored a little the next mo¬ 
ment, recognizing the oddity of her speech, and 
her little laugh was very sweet to hear. 

44 1 forgot,” she said. 44 How should yon know, 
to be sure. Political men don’t care about pale- 
blue silk, do they?” And she laughed again, 
such a fresh, enjoyable Httle laugh, that he was 
ready to fall down and worship her in his im¬ 
pulsive French feshion. Until Lady Throckmor¬ 
ton came, she amused him with talking of Eng¬ 
land and the English people, until the naivete of 
her manner had an indescribable fascination for 
him. He could have listened to her forever. 
She told him about DownpoH and itssmaH lines, 
unconsciously showing him more of her past life 
than she fancied. Then, of course, she at last 
came to Broome street, and Miss Elizabeth, and 
Miss Priscilla, and-—Mr. Denis Oglethorpe. 

44 He is very talented, indeed,” she said. 44 He 
has written, oh 1 a great deal. He once wrote a 
book of poems. I have the volume in one of my 
trunks.” 

He looked at her quietly but keenly when she 
said this, and he did not need more than a second 
glance to understand more than she understood j 
herself. He rend where Mr. Denis Osdethorne 
stood, by the queer, sudden, inner Meh f n • 


eyes, and the unconscious fluctuation of rich 
color in her bright glowing face. He was struck 
with a secret pang in a second. There would be 
so frail a thread of hope for the man who was 
ouly second with a girl like this one. 

44 1 know the gentleman yon apeak of,” he said 
aloud. ** We all know him. He is a popular 
man. I saw him. only a few weeks ago.” 

Her eyes, flashed up to his—the whole of her 
face flashed with electric light. 

44 Did you ?** she said. 44 Where was be? I 
didn't know-and then* she slopped. 

44 He was bore,” was the aaswerw 44 In Paris 
—in this very hotel, the day before you came 
here. He had overworked himself, I think. He 
was looking paler than usual* and somewhat, 
worn-out. It was fatigue, I suppose.” 

Her eyes fell, and the light died away. She 
was thinking to herself that he might have waited 
twenty four hours longer—only a day—such a 
short time. Just at that moment she felt pas¬ 
sionately that she could not bear to let him go 
back to England and Pmaailla. Gower without a 
farewell word. 

In all the whirl of excitement that filled her 
life, through all the days that were full of it, and 
the nights that were fairly dazzling to her un¬ 
accustomed eyes, she never forgot Denis Ogle¬ 
thorpe. She remembered him always in the 
midst of it all. and now her remembrance was of a 
different kind; there was more pain in it, more 
unrest, more longing and strength. She had 
ripened wonderfully since that last night in 
Broome street. 

Among the circle of Lady Throckmorton ’9 
friends, and even beyond its pale, Bhe was a god¬ 
dess this winter. Her dark vianu face, with its 
innocence and freshness of beauty, carried all 
before it, and this her first season was a con¬ 
tinuation of girlish triumphs. The chief charac¬ 
teristic of her loveliness was,that it inspired peo¬ 
ple with a sort of enthusiasm. When she entered 
a room a low murnurT of pleasure followed her. 
There was not a man who had exchanged a word 
with her who would not have been ready to per¬ 
form absurdities as well as impossibilities for 
her sweet young sake. 

44 How kind people are to me,” she would sny 
to Lady Throckmorton. 44 1 can hardly believe 
it. sometimes, Oh, how Joanna and Elin would 
like Paris!” 

They had been two months in Paris, nnd in 
the meantime, had heard uothing from Denis 
Oglethorpe. He had not written to Lady Thr<*ck- 
mortpn since the letter dated from Vienna, so 
they supposed he had lost sight of them nnd 
fhon<*M u ojmr useless. There were times when 
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Theo tried to make up her mind that she had 
seen him for the last time before his marriage, 
but there were times again when, on going out, 
her last glance at her mirror hod a thrill of ex¬ 
pectation in it that was almost a pang. 

She was sitting in their box in the theatre one 
night, half listening to Maurien, half to the 
singers, and wondering dreamily what was going 
on in Broome street at the moment, when she 
suddenly became conscious of a slight Btir among 
the people in the seats on the other side of tho 
house. She turned her face quickly, as if she 
had been magnetised. Making his way toward 
their box was a man whom at first she saw 
mistily, in a moment more quite clearly. Her 
heart began to beat faster than it had ever beaten 
in her young life, her hand closed upon her bou¬ 
quet-holder with a nervous strength; she turned 
her face to the stage in the curious, excited, 
happy, and yet fearing tremor that took posses¬ 
sion of her in a second. By some caprice or 
chance they had come to see Faust again, and 
the Marguerite who had been their attraction, 
was at this very moment standing upon the stage, 
repeating softly her simple, pathetic little love- 
spell, 

“ Er Ueber mieh , er lieber mich nicht 

Theo found herself saying it after Marguerite 
to the beating of her heart. li Er Ueber mich , er 

lieber mich nicht . Er Ueber mich f -” and there 

she stopped, breathlessly, for the box door 
opened, and Denis Oglethorpe entered. 

She had altered so much since they had last 
met that she scarcely dared to look at him, even 
after the confusion of greetings and formalities 
was over, and he had answered Lady Throck¬ 
morton’s questions, and explained to her the 
cause of his protracted wandering—for though 
she did not meet his eyes, she knew that he was 
altered, too. He looked worn and fatigued, she 
thought, and there was a nqw unrest in his ex¬ 
pression. 

It was fully a quarter of an hour before he 
left Lady Throckmorton and came to her side; 
but when he did so, something in his face or air, 
perhaps, made Victor Maurien give way to his 
greater need in an impulse of generosity. 

There was a moment’s silence between them 
after he sat down, during which, in her excited 
shyness, Theo only looked at Marguerite with 
a fluttering of rich, warm color on her cheeks. 
It was he who ended the pause himself. 

“ Are you glad to see me, Theodora ?” he said, 
in a low, unsteady voice. 

“Yes,” she answered, tremulously. “I am 
glad.” 

“ Thank you,” he returned. “ And yet it was 


chanoe that brought me here. I was not even 
sure you were in Paris until I saw you from the 
other side of the house a few moments ago. I 
wonder, my dear Theodora,” slipping into the 
old careless, whimsical manner, “I wonder if I 
am doomed to be a rascal?” 

It might be that her excitement made her 
nervous ; at any rate there was a choking throb 
in her throat, as she answered him. 

“ If you please,” she whispered, “ don’t.” 

His face softened, as if he was sorry for her 
girlish distress. He was struck with a fancy 
that if he were cruel enough to persist, he could 
make her ory. And then the relapse in the old 
manner, had only been a relapse after all, and 
had even pussled himself a little. So he was 
quiet for a while. 

“ And so it is Faust again,” he said, breaking 
the silence. “ Do you remember what you said 
to me the first time you saw Faust, Theodora— 
the night the rose-colored satin came home? 
Do you remember telling me that you could die 
for love’s sake ? I wonder if you have changed 
your mind, among all the fine people you have 
seen, and all the fine speeches you have heard. 
I met one of Lady Throckmorton’s acquaintances 
in Bordeaux, a few days ago, and he told me a 
wonderful story of a young lady who was then 
turning the wise heads of half the political Pari¬ 
sians—a sort of enchanted princess, with a train 
of adorers ready to kiss the hem of her garment.” 

He was endeavoring to be natural, and was 
failing wretchedly. His voice was actually sad, 
and Bhe had never heard it sad in all their inter¬ 
course before. She had never thought it could 
be sad, and the sound was something like a reve¬ 
lation of the man. It made her afraid of herself 
—afraid for herself. And yet above all this arose 
a thrill of happiness which was almost wild. 
He was near her again 1 he had not gone away, 
he would not go away yet. Yeti there was a 
girl’8 foolish, loving comfort in the word ! It 
seemed so impossible that she could lose him 
forever, that for the brief moment she forgot 
Priscilla Gower and justice altogether. In three 
months the whole world had altered its face to 
her vision. She had altered herself; her life had 
altered she knew, but she did not know that she 
had been happier in her ignorance of her own 
heart than she could be now in her knowledge 
of it 

Her little court were not very successful to¬ 
night. Denis Oglethorpe kept his place at her 
side with a persistence which baffled the boldest 
of her admirers, and 4he was too happy to re¬ 
member the rest of the world. It was not very 
polite, perhaps, and certainly it was not very 
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wise to forget everything but that she herself 
was not forgotten; but she forgot everything else 
—this pretty Theo, this handsome and impolitic 
Theo. She did not care for her court, though 
she was s weet-temperedly grateful to her cour¬ 
tiers for their homage. She did care for Denis 
Oglethorpe. Ah, poor Priscilla 1 He went home 
with them to their hotel. He stayed, too, to eat 
of the petite eouper Lady Throckmorton had or¬ 
dered. Her Ladyship had a great deal to say 
to him, and a great number of questions to ask, 
so he Bat with them for an hour or so accounting 
for himself and replying to numberless queries, 
all the time very conoious of Theo, who sat by 
the fire in a mist of white drapery and soft, thick, 
white wraps, the light from the wax tapers flick¬ 
ering in Pamela’s twinkling sapphires, and burn¬ 
ing in the great crimson-hearted rose fastened 
in the puffs of her hair. 

But Lady Throckmorton remembered at last 
that she had to give some orders to her maid, 
and so for a moment they were left together. 

Then he went to the white figure at the fire 
and stood before it, losing something of both 
color and calmness. He was going to be guilty 
of a weakness, and knowing it could not control 
himself. He was not so great a hero as she had 
fancied him, after all. But it would have been 
very heroio to have withstood a temptation so 
strong and so near. 

“Theo,” he said. 11 The man who ran away 
from the danger he dared not face is a greater 
coward than he fancied. The chances have been 
against him, too. I suppose to-night he must 
turn his back to it again, but-” 

She stopped him all at once with a little cry. 
She had been so happy an hour ago, that she 
could not fail to be weak now. Her face dropped 
upon the hands on her lap, and were hidden 
there. The crimson-hearted rose slipped from 
her hair and fell to her feet. 

“ No, no !” she cried. “ Don’t go. It is only 
for a little while; don’t go yet!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

H* did not go away. He could not yet. He 
stayed in Paris, day after day, even week after 
week, lingering through a man’s very human 
weakness. He could no longer resist the know¬ 
ledge of the foot that he had lost the best part 
of the battle; he had lost it in being compelled 
to acknowledge the presence of danger by flight; 
he had lost it completely after this by being 
forced to admit to himself that there was not 
much more to lose, that in spite of his deter¬ 
mination, Theodora North had filled his whole 


life and nature as Priscilla Gower had never 
filled it, and could never fill it, were she his|wife 
for a thousand years. He had made a mistake, 
and discovered having made it too late—that 
was all; but he blamed himself for having made 
it; blamed himself for being blind ; blamed him¬ 
self more than all for having discpvered his 
blindness and his blunder. Thinking thus, he 
resolved to go away. Yes, he would go away ! 
He would marry Priscilla at once, and have it 
over. He would put an impassible barrier be¬ 
tween himself and Theo. 

But, though he reproached himself, and an¬ 
athematised himself, and resolved to go away, he 
did not leave Paris. He stayed in the face of 
his remorseful wretchedness. It was a terrible 
moral condition to be in, but he absolutely gave 
up, for the time, to the force of circumstances, 
and floated recklessly with the current. 

If he had loved Theodora North when he left 
her for Priscilla’s sake, he loved her ten thou- 
; sand fold, when he forbore to leave her for her 
; own. He loved her passionately, blindly, jeal- 
; ously. He envied every man who won a smile 
! from her, even while his weakness angered him. 

| She had changed greatly during their brief sepa¬ 
ration, but the change grew deeper after they 
had once again encountered each other. She 
was more oonscious of herself, more fearful, less 
innocently frank. She did not reveal herself to 
him as she had once done. There is a stage of 
love in which frankness is at once unnatural and 
impossible, and she had reached this stage. 
Even her letters to Priscilla were not frank after 
his reappearance. 

Since the night of their interview after their 
return from the theatre, he had not referred 
openly to his reasons for remaining. He had held 
himself to the letter of his bond so far, at least, 
though he was often sorely tempted. He visited 
Lady Throckmorton and Theo as he had visited 
them in London, and was their attendant cava¬ 
lier upon-most occassions, but beyond that he 
rarely transgressed. It was by no means a pleas¬ 
ant position for a man in love to occupy. The 
whole world was between him. and his love, 
it seemed. The most infatuated of Theodora 
North’s adorers did not fear him, handsome and 
popular as he was, dangerous rival ns he might 
have appeared. Lady Throckmorton’s world 
knew the history of their favorite, having learned 
it as society invariably learns such things. Most 
of them knew that his fate had been decided for 
years; all of them knew that his stay in Paris 
could not be a long one. A man whose marriage 
is to be celebrated in June, has not many months 
to lose between February and May. 
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But this (lid not odd to the comfort of Denis 
Oglethorpe. The rest of Theo’s admirers had a 
right to speak—he must be silent. The shallow¬ 
est of them might ask a hearing—he dare not for 
his dishonored honor's sake. So even while 
nearest to her he stood afor off, as it were, a:witr 
ness to the innocent triumph of a girlish popu¬ 
larity that galled him intolerable ILe puzzled 
her often iu these days, and out of her bewilderr 
meat grew a vague unhappiness. 

And yet, in spite of this, her life grew peri¬ 
lously sweet at times. Only a few months ago 
she had dreamed of such bliss as JaueByre’s and 
Zulick’s, wonderiugly; but there were brief 
moments now and then when she behoved in it 
faithfully. She was very unselfish in her girl¬ 
ish passion. She thought of nothing but the 
wonderous happiness love could, bring to her. 
She would have giveu up all her new luxuries 
and triumphs for Denis Oglethorpe’s sake. She 
would have gone bapk to Dowuport with him, to 
the old life; to the mending, and breadrand-but¬ 
ter cutting, and shabby dresses; sho would have 
taken it nil up again cheerfully; without think¬ 
ing for oue moment that shp bad. made a sacri¬ 
fice. Dowuport would have been a paradise I 
with him. She was wonderfully devoid of cal¬ 
culation or worldly wisdom, if she had only been 
conscious of it. An absurdly loviug, simple, im¬ 
politic young person was this Theodora of ours ; 

1 t I, for one, must coufess to feeliag.some weak 
sympathy for her very iguorauce. 

Among the many, of; the girl’si admirers whom 
Denis Oglethorpe envied jealously,, perhaps the 
one most jealously envied was Victor Maurieru 
A jealous mau might have feared him, with rea- 
bou under any circumstances, and Denis chafed 
at his good fortune miserably. The man who 
had the houorublc right to success could not fail 
to torture him. 

“ It would be an excellent match for Theo,” 
was Lady Throckmorton's complacent comment 
on the subject of the attache's visit, and the com¬ 
ment was made to Denis himself. “ M. Mau- 
l ien is the very man to take, good care of her ; 
and, besides that, he is, of course, desirable. 
Girls like Theo ought to marry young. Mar¬ 
riage is i\ui\v forte; they are too dependent to be 
left to themselves. Theo is not like Pamela, or 
your Priscilla Gower, for instance; queenly as 
Theo looks, she is the veriest strengthless baby 
on earth. It is a source of wonder to me where 
she got the regal air.” 

But, perhaps, Lady Throckmorton did not un¬ 
derstand her lovely young relative fully. She 
did not take into consideration a certain mental 
ripening process which had gone on slowly but < 


surely, during the last few months. The time 
came when Theodora North began to compre¬ 
hend her powers, and feel the change in herself 
sadly. Then it was that she oeosed to be frank 
with Denis Oglethorpe* and began to. feel a not 
fully defined humiliation and remorse. 

Coming in unexpectedly once, Denib found her 
sitiiug all alone, with open book in her lap, and 
eyes brooding over the fire. lie knew the vol¬ 
ume well enough at sight; it was the half-for¬ 
gotten, loug-coudemaed collection of his youth¬ 
ful poems; and when she saw him, she shut it 
up, and laid her folded hands upon it, as if she 
did not wish him to. recognize it. 

He was in one of his most unhappy moods, for 
some reason or other, and so unreasonable was 
bis frame of mind, that the movement, simple as 
it was, gulled him bitterly. 

“Will you tell me why you did that?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

Her eyes fcll^upon the carpet at her feet, but 
she sat with her hands still clasped upon the 
half-concealed book, without answering him. 

“ You would not have done it three months 
ago,” he said, almost wrathfully, “and the thing 
is not more worthless now than it was then, 
though it was worthless enough. Give it to me, 
and let me fiing it into the fire.” 

She looked, up at him, all at once, and her eyes 
were full to the brim. Lady Throckmorton was 
right in one respect. She was strength less enough 
sometimes. She was worse than strengthless 
against Denis Oglethorpe. 

“ Don’t be angry with me,” she said, almost 
l.umbly. “ 1 don’t think you could be angry 
with me if you knew how unhappy I am to¬ 
day.” Atid the tears that had brimmed upward 
fell upon the folded hauds themselves. 

“Why to-day?” ho asked, softening with far 
more reason than he had been galled. “ What 
has to-day brought, Theodora?” 

She answered him with a soft little gasp of a 
remorseful sob. “ It has brought M. Maurien,” 
she confessed. 

“ And sent him away again?” he added, in a 
low, unsteady, voiee. 

She nodded; her simple, pathetic sorrowful ness 
showing itself even in the poor littlo gesture. 

“ He has been very fond of me for a long 
time,” she said, tremulously. “ He says that 
he loves me. He came to ask me to be his wife. 

I am very sorry for him.” 

“Why?” he asked again, unsteadily. 

“I was obliged to make him unhappy,” she 
answered. “1 do not.love him.” 

“ Why ?” he repeated yet again; but his voice 
had sunk into a whisper. 
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41 Because/' she Mid, trembling all over now 
—because I oannot.” 

He could not utter another word. There waa 
auoh danger for him, aad hie periled honor, in 
her simple tremor and sadness, that he was 
forced to be silent. 

It was not safe to follow M. Maurien at least* 
But, as might be anticipated, their conversation 
dagged in no slight degree. The hearts of both 
were so full of one subject that it would have been 
hard to force them to another. Theo, upon her 
low tullant , sat mute, with drooped eyes, becom¬ 
ing more silent eveiy moment. Oglethorpe, in 
regarding her beautiful dowucast face, forgot 
himself also. It was almost half an hour be¬ 
fore he remembered he had not taode the visit 
without an object.. He had something to say to 
her—something be had once said to her before. 
He was going away again, and had come to tell 
her so. But he recollected himself at last. 

44 1 must not forget that I had a purpose in 
coming here to-night,” he said. 

44 A purpose?” she repeated, after him. 

44 Yes,” he answered. 44 1 found liist night, on 
returning to my hotel, that there was a letter 
awaiting me from London—from my employers, 
in fact. 1 must leave Paris to-monow morning.” 

“And will you not come back again,” she j 
added, breathlessly almost. The news was so 
sudden that it made her breathless. This was 
the last time—the very last! 

They might never see each other again in this 
world, and if they did ever chance to meet, Pris¬ 
cilla Oower would be his wife. And yet he was 
standing there now, only a few feet from her. so 
near that her outstretched hand would touch 
him. The full depth of misery in the thought 
flashed upon her all at once, and drove the blood 
back to her heart. 

44 Why ?” she gasped out unconscionsly, through 
the very strength of her pangs. 44 You are going 
away forever.” 

She scarcely knew that she had uttered the 
words until she saw how deathly pale he grew. 
The beads of moisture started out upon his fore¬ 
head, and his nervous hand went up to brush 
them away. 

“ Not forever, I trust,” he said, huskily. “Only 
until—until-” 

44 Until July,” she ended for him ; 44 until you 
are married to Miss Priscilla Gower.” 

She held up one little, trembling, dusky hand 
and actually began to tell the intervening months 
off her fingers. She was trying so hard to calm 
herself that she did not think what she was do- 
ing. She ouly knew she must do or say some¬ 
thing. 


44 How many mouths will it be?” Bhe said. 
“It. is February now; March, April, May, 
June, July. Five months—not quite five, per¬ 
haps. We may not a be here then. Lady Throck¬ 
morton intends to visit the Spas during the 
summer.” 

From the depths of her heart she was praying 
that some chance might lake them away from 
Paris before he returned. It would be his bridal 
tour—Priscilla’s bridal tour. Ah, if some wildly 
happy dream had only bhaaoed to make it her 
bridal tour, and she could have gone with him 
as Priscilla would, from place to place; near him 
all the time, loving and trusting him always, de¬ 
pending on him, obedient to his lightest wishes. 
Miss Priscilla was far too self-restrained to ever 
be as foolishly, thrillingly tender and fond, and 
happy as she, Theodora North, would have been. 
She could have given a little sob of despair and 
pain as Bhe thought of it. 

As it was, the hopeless, foolish tears rose up 
to her large eyes, aud made them liquid and 
soft; and when they rose, Denis Oglethorpe saw 
them. Such beautiful eyes as they were; such 
ignorant, believing, fawn-like eyes. The eyes 
alone would have unmanned him—under the 
tears he broke down utterly, and so was left 
without a shadow of control. 

He crossed the hearth with a stride and stood 
close to her, his whole face ablaze with the fierce¬ 
ness of his remorseful self-reproach aud the 
power of his love. 

“ Listen to me, Theo,” he said. 44 Let me con¬ 
fess to you; let me tell you the truth for once. 
I am a coward and a villain. 1 was a villain 
to ask a woman I did not truly love to be my 
wife. I am a coward to shrink from the result 
of my vanity and madness. She is better than 
1 am—this woman who has promised herself to 
me; she is stronger, truer, purer; Bhe has loved 
me, she has been faithful to me; aud God knows 
I honor and revere her. I am not worthy to 
kiss the ground her feet have trodden upon. I 
was vain fool enough to think I could make her 
happy by giving to her all she did not ask for— 
my life, my work, my strength—not remember¬ 
ing that Heaven had given her the sacred right 
to more. She has held to our bond for years, 
and now see how it has ended! I stand here 
before you to-night, loving you, adoring you, 
worshiping you, and knowing myself a dishon¬ 
ored man, a weak, proved coward, whose truth 
> is lost forever. 

“ I do not ask you fora word. I do not say 
| a word further. I will not perjure myself more 
i deeply. I only say this as n f irewell confes- 
< sion. It will be farewell; we shall never se§ 
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each other again on earth perhaps; and if we 
do, an impassable gulf will lie between us. I 
shall go back to England and hasten the mar¬ 
riage if I can ; and then, if a whole life’s strenu¬ 
ous exertions and constant care and tenderness 
will wipe out the dishonor my weakness has be¬ 
trayed me into, it shall be Wiped out; I do not 
say one word of lore to you, because 1 dare 
not. I only say, forgive me, forget me, and 
> good-by.” 

She had listened to him with a terrified light 
growing in her eyes; but when he finished, she 
got up from her seat, shivering from head to 
foot. 

“Good-by,” she said, and let him take her 
cold, lithe, trembling hands. But the moment 
he touched them, his suppressed excitement and 


her own half-comprehended pain seemed to 
frighten her, and she began to try to draw them 
from his grasp. 

“ Go away, please,” she said, with a wild little 
sob. “ I can’t bear it. I don’t want to be 
wicked, and perhaps I have been wicked, too. 
Miss Gower is better than I am—more worth 
loving. Oh, try to love her, and—and—only 
go away now, and let me be alone.” 

She ended in an aotnal little moan. She was 
shivering and sobbing, hard as she tried to gov¬ 
ern herself. And yet, though this man loved 
her, and would have given half his life to snatch 
her to his arms and rain kisses of comfort npon 
her, he let the oold little hand drop, and is a 
moment more hod left her. 

(to be concluded.) 


WHAT KATY DID. 

BT L. B. B. 


We strayed adown the orchard path, 
Among the fmgraut clover, 

One Summer eve, sweet Katy Lee, 

And I, her bashful lover, 

I plucked for her the daisies bright, 
That bloomed in bounteous showerft, 

She, with deft fingers twined a wreath, 
I crowned her with the flowers. 

I said, “ earth owns no fairer queen 
Than thou, my sweet queen Kitty;” 

She turned away her pretty head 
And hummed an old love ditty. 

And silent then we wandered oh, 

To where thp drooping willows, 

Enfringe the banks where Otter Creek 
Kolls up its mimic billows. 

We watched the stars come slowly out, 
The ether bending o'er us, 

And saw their tiny, lambent flame 
Reflected there before us. 

The crescent moon above the hills, 
Came up in regal splendor, 


And liathed us in her silvery light, 

So soft, 8Ukilled and tender. 

Till tender words came unawares— 
Ti* so true love confesses— 

And Katy hung her head and hid 
Her blushes ‘woug her tresses. 

I said, “ sweetheart, my love is thine, 
And iu my love confiding, 

Wilt thou uot breathe into my ear 
The secret love is hiding ?” 

No more her blushing face was hid. 
But close to mine uplifted— 

When suddenly a Katydid 
Saug out—a cloudlet drifted 

Across the moon, its light was bid— 
We stood within the shadow; 

And Katy-did,” and “ ^vaty-did,” 
Resounded through tire meadow. 

But wlmt she did, the bird ne'er sung- 
Don't think that I’ll reveal it— 

Naught but the river heard our vow, 
And the kiss I took to seal it 


AUTUMN DAYS. 


BY MARY ANNIE BROWN. 


On these, these are the days I love, 
The days of all love I; 

Be out and in the mellow light 
Of a hazy, golden sky. 

To be out and iu the brown old woods; 

While drop the crimson leaves; 
While the hale and lmsy fanners 
Gather in the golden sheaves. 

To sally forth with Joyous song, 

While dropping nuts fall fast; 


Floating down upon the bosom 
Of the streamlet flowing past. 

To rustle ’mong the brown old leaves, 
That bury my roving feet; 

While softly falls the hazy light. 

On the brooklet flowing fleet. 

Oh these, these arc the days T love. 
These quiet Autumn days: 

Wheu the prairies aqd the woodlands, 
Are bathed in golden haze. 
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BT THE AUTHOR OF 44 T^B SECOND L I.FI,” BTC., BTC. 

Of course, all Tarrytown know that Miss Phil- Mips Anu’asallow cheek almost blushed. 44 He’s 
Ups and her corps of teachera had been invited not a Wetherilll I hope you did pot think that, 
to tea at Madam Bourne’s. Now that the Edge- except in a left-handed way. It's one of those 
worth Seminary for young ladies had proved its unfortunate family histories. Really, os I often 
right to be, by two successful terms, the leaders ssy, Jack Bourne is not a subject to be discussed. 
Of society in Tarrytown, had thought it proper to in any family-circle where there are children.” • 
receive Miss Phillips within its sacred pale, 11 He appeared to me a most pleasing, agree- 
the doctor's wife had given her 3 state dinner, ableyopng man,” Miss Phillips said, dryly; and 
44 Four courses, and all in city style,” said Miss much to Miss Ann’s disappointment, asked no 
Ann Bennett, who conducted all the births, further questions. 

deaths, and dances of Tarrytown. 44 It took, us Whatever preparations for the entertainment 
a week to get up the jellies. No pies. Pies, of the discreet lady and her fair corps were 
Dr. Vanhorn says, sre, considered low in Harris- made, were due, if the truth must be told, to this 
burg, which, os I said, was too bad ; for, have myateriouslyTtajuted wether of the flock, Jack, 
what opinion you please of Mrs. Vanhorn, as a Early in the morning he deserted the frame- 
lady or as a church-member, as for pies, there’s shanty^ outside of which hung the sign, John 
nobody in Tarrytown that can touch her, eppe- Boume y ^ttomfy-atrLauf^ and where he perpetu- 
cially when you come to mince. No; no pies, ally p^t ,like a spider, waiting for |he prey that 
Ice-cream, which I made in Mrs. Hill’s big coffee- nevpr oame, and betook himself to the kitchen 
boiler, and stained red with ppke-berry. You of the Rourne house. Thore he found Miss 
know the shape of that boiler? Well, it turned Carpenter, who, at present, “assisted with the 
out beautifully.” work,”^with her red hair down, and flounced- 

Mrs. Hill herself, (the judge’s wife,) had them skirt draggling, up to her elbows in dish-water; 
to a supper of canned-oysters and chicken-salad; plates and cups rattling in dire premonition of a 
then they were asked to a sewing-party at the coming storm. The Republican blood of 44 help,” 
minister’s; after which 44 the Browns and HartSp in country villages, usually rises to fever heat on 
and their set, brought, them in,” as Miss Ann the occasion of a tep-drinkipg—it is the day .and 
reported, “ quite in a family way, cold tongue, hour they find most fitting to declare equality 
biscuit, jelly-cake—all very plain, you know, and the rights of man. 

The best thing they could do, poor things; but “I come to oblige Miss Boprna, in the first 
It showed a good intention.” place; but if she thinks I ll hsqd round the tea, 

When Madam Bourne invited them, however, she's mnch mistaken- , Radies n iadeed ? I’m as 
all Tarrytown nodded a pleased approbation, as good as any of the rubbishing Ipt.” 
the courtiers did, no doubt, when the king held Old }Ir. Bourne, a beefs-tongue in hand, 
out his sceptre tp Esther. which he had just brought in from the smoke- 

Not that there was any chance of ice-cream hausp,. stood wailing at the kitchen-door, with 
or canned-oysters there. But even Miss.Ann’s the,certain deference which he always showed to 
^ soul ranked the Bourne housp by other tests than women, until this tirade was finished. “Very 
that of its larder. , well, Sarah,’’he said, calmly. 41 As you forgot 

44 They're decayed,” she said to Miss Phillips, to soak,the tongue overnight, steep it in warm 
the day before the eventful visit. 44 Decayed I water., with frequent changes, and then boil.” 
there’s no doubt of that; but, bless you, my dear, 44 I'll 30® that the butter is good,” interposed 
Madam Bourne’s grandfather, Wetherill, drove Jack; 44 and with; Sarah’s delicious bread and 
his blooded horses, and the Hills groomed them, honey, and some peaches, that Warrick sent in 
She athe only one of the old stock left. Her this morning, it will be all right, uncle. Don’t 

husband is- Well, Jim Bourne’s people are trouble ypurself further. I’ll look over the table 

strangers hereabouts, and he’s been a no-ae- when it’s set.” 

count, Shiftless fellow, since tho days he was If Jack had been a pale, mild-mannered lad, 
young, till now.” his occupation might have spemed unmanly; hut 

44 And the young person—Jack ?” I even Miss Carpenter could see that the stout, 
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jolly young fellow tasted butter, or placed nap¬ 
kins precisely as he would have boarded a ship, 
or tramped over a desert, or cut a steak from a 
buffalo, or gone through any other work which 
necessity had placed in his way. 

Both he and his ancle habitually lowered their 
tones in the house. Madam bourne abhorred a 
noise as much as she did tobacco, or free-think¬ 
ing, or the political party she hated, or any 
virtue or vice with which she had not been ac¬ 
quainted before she was nineteen. 

•«1 want none of your new ideas,’ 1 she was 
wont to say to the young clergymen, who some¬ 
times visited the Tarrytown pulpit. “ They are 
exactly like these new-comers *nd upstarts that 
are filling up the village. Trash, sir; with neither 
sense nor good-breeding.” ! 

For some unknown reason, Jaek was especially 
anxious about the suceess of the coming evening. 
He wandered about the old stone-house, with Sts 
heavy panels, patched carpets, and faded furni¬ 
ture, opening a window here, and drawing a 
trailing vine into sight there. Do what he would, 
t/its aspect was gloomy and dull. The sole orna¬ 
ments were gigantie vases, filled With wax flowers, 
marvelous pictures, worked in chenille by Ma¬ 
dam Bourne in her youth, or landscape* in fila¬ 
gree, by the same hand. 

««A woman could do it—I can’t!” muttered 
Jack, after his final attempt to brighten the great 
parior. 

He hardly thought of Madam Bourne, in her 
work-room overhead, asm woman. Thatsheshould 
oversee parlor or pantry, the placing of flower¬ 
pots, or boiling of tongues, was an impossibility 
which bad never entered into the mind of man 
since she was born into the purple of Tarrytown. 
Now, indeed, the purple had faded, and would 
have been rags, if she did not earn money with 
her own hands. She sat, therefore, in that dis¬ 
mal upper-chamber, working purple-velvet bags 
with gold beads, netting purses, embroidering 
white dresses with wreaths of particolored 
flowers—the fashion of the day hating luckify 
brought the accomplishments of her youth into 
use. But she kept about her a ceremony of self- 
sacrifice, of poverty, quite as imposing as any 
state, or pomp of wealth, in her younger days. 
Kitchen and pantry were regions which Madam 
Bourne never degraded herself by visiting. 

Jack, having completed his tour of the lower 
rooms, went out into the garden to find his nnole. 
It was an old-fashioned garden, even fbr Tar¬ 
rytown, and unusually large, having absorbed 
first one and then the other, of two-acre lots, 
which opened into it, filling them with their beds 
of vegetables, dumps of peonies, old apple and 


plum-trees, and shady alleys, lined with privet 
and currant-bushes. In one obscure corner was 
"a- tumble-down shed, which Mr. Bourne had 
called his laboratory, when he gave his attention 
to chemistry f^in another, a work-eh op, full ol 
rusty carpenter’s tools, which he had used when 
be was inventing a patent cultivator; back of 
the asparagus-patch was the boiler, with its queer 
valves and escape-pipes, in which he once under¬ 
took to manufacture a new kind of toilet-soap. 
The garden was, in fact, fall of hints cf his 
attempts to make a fortune. “ Here are my fail¬ 
ures,” he used to say to his guests, rubbing his 
lean hands cheerfally, “strewed about like 
Brummell’s cravats.” 

There was a cranberry bog, where the ground 
was swampy, given over now to frogs and mul¬ 
lein ; there were rows of famous raspberries, 
overgrown with iron-weed ; there was a broken 
roof, covering rows of patent bee-hives, in which 
the last swarm had long since died. 

Mr. Bourne came down from the stablc-loft, 
by way of a ladder, to meet Jack. He was in 
bis shirt-sleeves, as usual, his thin cheeks red 
with excitement, and his large, lightish eyes 
sparkling. 

“ I really think I’ll save his life, Jack!” 

“ Whose life?” 

“The dog’s. Cap. Colder’s Haven. The cap¬ 
tain gave him up, and was going to shoot him; 
but I asked him to let me try what I could do. 
You know (he decoction I made out of that curi¬ 
ous herb at the foot of the garden ?” 

“ Yes, I know,*’ said Jack, Absently. “ There 
was a matter 1 wished to speak to you about, 
uncle.” 

“ In a moment, Jack, frow that herb is Chin¬ 
ese. At the time I experimented in growing the 
tea-plant, some odd seeds were forwarded to me, 
and I sowed them just there. I’ve no doubt that 
herb is the product. It certainly has some re¬ 
markable medicinal properties. I anticipate great 
results, if it prove to be all that I expect of it.” 

“ And, meantime, you’re experimenting on 
poor old Haven ?” laughed Jack. 

“ He’s recovering. I assure you I see the most 
marked change within the last hour,” replied 
Mr. Bourne, eagerly. “ Come directly up to the 
loft and see for yourself.” 

Jack, who wos the embodiment of gooa nature, 
went up. When be came down, however, his 
face betrayed an uneasy, almost angry % discon¬ 
tent, at variance with his usual grave quiet. 
Whatever his cause of trouble was, be had not 
disclosed it to Mr. Bourne. A moment’s reflec¬ 
tion, bad showed him the folly of that course. 
I How oould a man, who was utterly incapable of 
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earning his livelihood, by any steady employ¬ 
ment, help him to one? Had not the old man 
sat, year in and year out, in the very shanty 
which ho now occupied, waiting for odegalpzao- 
tf^tice which never cqme< When, at last, his wife'* 
influence brought him in Justice of the Peace, 
did he not go about smoothing oyer all com¬ 
plaints, patching,up all quarrels, with- his oheery, 
“ pooh, pooh,” and “well, Well, think the mat¬ 
ter over,” until not two disputes came to a law¬ 
suit, and, consequently, his fees amounted to but 
six dollar; in the year? Was this the man to 
whom one could talk of business? 

Jack, with a sudden change of determination, 
turned his steps toward the house,-and, after a 
moment's hesitation , 1 went up the stairs leading 
to Ma'am Bourne's room, a plaoe which he never 
had visited but twice before in his life. 

“ Come in!” responded a thin, wiry voice, to 
hie ap at the door. 

Madam Bourne was seated stiffly eneot at a 
table, on which lay, in orderly piles, squares of 
different-colored stuffs, and skeiae of silk. She 
was a tall, spare woman, dressed in a Turk-satin 
of a yellow-brown, which Jack remembered since 
his babyhood. Her face was lean and sharp* her 
eyes light, and curiously steady; above the puffs 
of sandy hair on her forehead: rose the folds of 
a thin muslin turban, suck as old ladies had 
worn when she was young. 

“ What do you wish, John?” stopping him at 
the door with a look. 

He took a sudden, hasty step forward, “ Ma¬ 
dam Bourne,” he said, “ I am tired ef this life I 
lead. I asked you, two years ago, totrelieve me 
from my dependence on you* How, I must be 
free. There are reasons——” 

“ What are the reasons?” she said; calmly. 

Jack hesitated, the eolor rushing to his face, 
which Madam Bourne quietly noted. “ It is a 
woman,” she thought, knowing it would not be 
long before she would disoover who the woman 
was. There were no such detectives os those 
pale, keen eyes. 

“You can do as you will,” she said, in the 
same calm, chilling tone, 11 What future do you 
propose for yourself?” 

“ I have no plan, nor hope, or ambition, be¬ 
yond work, which will enable m* to support my¬ 
self. I could go to the city and get employment 
as a carpenter. I know the trade well enough 
—I prefer it to any other. I oouM earn my food 
and clothes as a day-laberer-T&nything rather 
than be the pauper I am.” 

Madam Bourne listened with a quiet contempt. 

“Carpenter, and day-laborer?” she said, 
“ Those are your mother’s tastes, I presume?” 


4 sodden,, terrible change passed over the 
youngs man’s, face, but he made no answer. 

And yet you are singularly like your father,” 
she went on to say, stiU.as impassive as a Fate. 
“ But you have none of his blood apparently in 
your veinst My brother had all the instincts, 
as well as the birth of a gentleman. - One mo¬ 
ment——1” as Jack would have spoken, raising 
her baud, M You know what I have done for you ?” 

“ I do know it! God knows there is not a day 
in which I do not sum it all up to myself!” cried 
poor Jack, bitterly. The Weight of his obliga¬ 
tion of gratitude, in which, despite all his efforts, 
h* oould not infuse affection, was more than he 
could bear, 

“ When my brother Edward,” pursued Ma¬ 
dam Beutno, calmly, “ was dying, he wrote to 
me that ho left a child. I went to Cincinnati, 
found your wretched mother dead in a house, 
whibhhedbeen her home for years, and which 
even now I dare not natne. What your fate 
would hdve been, you may Imagine. In the alms¬ 
house, would you have been less a pauper than 
with toe-?.? I have educated you as my son. My 
husband insisted on giving you his name. I 
have had a pride in thinking my brother’s son 
would be <a> gentleman, in this old home of the 
Wethmd&s. ‘How,” rising, “you have a home 
—you have a profession. 1 am ready, while I 
live; to: keep you in the position Edward’s son 
should hold. What more do you want ?” 

Jack Saw that the lean face grew more hag¬ 
gard, and the steady gaze more intense. Even 
this sign of emotion moved him. Whether it was 
pride, or aiftotien fer her dead brother, that ac¬ 
tuated her,he knew that the struggle of her 
life had been te keep him in the position that was 
so intolerable to him* He spoke with difficulty. 

“ You are a practical woman, Madam Bourne.” 
he said, toying to steady his voice, “ as well. 1 
a fcelfwaeriflcitig one. You- must see that yo. ? 
seberaSisitapraaticftble. In the country town, 
perhaps, there might bea-ohanee for me to earn 
my ’ livings at a* lawyer; bat here, what little 
business them is lias belonged to Judge Hill tor 
forty years, and he wotfld starve, if be did not 
carry on forming beside.” 

“ All the Wotherill’s have been lawyers,” she 
said, obstinately. “What are the Hills, that 
they should stand in yotfr way? John Hill’s 
fother wan a blacksmith.” 

“ It is madness for a strong, able-bodied man 
to ait idle, year after year, while a woman works 
to support him!” hecried. “You shut out all 
sense of manhood from me—all the chances which 
belong to a man! It la meant for kindness, but 
it is slavery-—galling, unendurable slavery 1” 
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The passion of the young man moved her; as 
he had never seen her moved before. “ Bear 
the slavery for a little longer,” she exclaimed. 

For a year—I will ask no more; you owe me 
so much.” 

It was not in Madam Bourne’s nature to suffer 
any one to forget gratitude to her. But nndei^ 
neath the hard, Belf-assertion, there was some 
potent feeling struggling, which Jack oould not 

nderatand. 

He stood irresolute. 

She came forward, laid her hand on his arm. 

44 Grant me so much. I am an old woman.” 

There was a certain humility, a pathos in the 
appeal, incredible in Madam Bourne. 

Jack felt the water rush to his eyes* 

“ I will do what you wish,” he said, 44 rather 
than give you pain, madam. I wish you had 
tested my gratitude in some other way. But 
God knows, the sacrifice of my Hfis would not 
pay my debt to you.” 

“ You will remain for a year, then?” 

“Yes.” ' 

But he turned, after he had said it, and went 
slowly down the stairs. 

Madam Bourne sat down to her monotonous 
stitching. Her life was narrow, whioh Jack had 
not remembered; he had not remembered either 
that she had but one idea, that of her raoe, and 
v ) that she was the last of them. He had not 
counted on the keen delight her bigdted, preju¬ 
diced mind might find in seeing' her brother's 
son, born even as he had been, go in and Out of 
the house a gentleman, where the ‘ Wetherills 
had been a race of gentlemen; in looking at the 
old sign swinging outside of hte vacant office. 

Jack belonged to the present* day, with Us 
tough, practical reality. He had no conception 
of the absolute ideas of gentility and etftte, whioh 
fere rigid as death to those who hold them. 

* Presently, Madam Bourne laid down her 
needle. 44 He is the last of the WethereBe,” she 
said. “ If he goee-*—” 

She put her hands over he* eyes, and sat mo¬ 
tionless for a few moments.^ Then'she began to 
work with double rapidity; The' boy, possibly, 
wanted spending-money—ditile gayeties whioh 
other lads had. She must supply him better— 
must work harder. 

Madam Bourne's keen eyeb were vigilfemtthat 
evening. Jack brought in a vase of flowers, for 
the center of the table, and a little bunch of 
heliotrope, with a moss-rose, which he jfiaeed in 
a tiny cup, by a certain plate. 

It was not Miss Phillips who sat there, when 
rustling in their Silks and shimmering in muslin, 
she and her flock of teachers were placed at the 


tea-table; nor was it the angular music-mistress, 
nor the sharp-nosed Canadian Frenchwoman, 
nor the pensive widow from New Hampshire. It 
was a chubby little gill, whom Miss Phillips in¬ 
troduced' as teacher of the infant department, 
and who seemed to have no name but Fanny. 

“ Black eyes and red lips,” thought Madam 
Bourne. “ There is the secret of John’s mys¬ 
tery.” She scanned Fanny sharply over the tea- 
urn. 11 A scheming adventuress, who expects 
to make her fortune by marrying among the 
Bournes and Wetherills,” was her decision. She 
determined to put an effectual bar to the young 
woman’s designs before tea was over. 

It was a very pleasant hour, the poor teachers 
thought, at the Bourne table. They wrote home 
\ accounts of the quaint silver-service, and the old 
Canton china, and the stately relic of antiquity 
( *ho presided oveP them. Mr. Bourne, with his 
white hair and whiskers brushed from his thin 
face, told his bfest stories, and took one after an¬ 
other of the strangers into his confidence, in 
some favorite hobby. The presence of so many 
kindly, gentle women was like drinking new 
wine, he whispered to Jack, more than once. 
As for Jack, that young fellow seemed suddenly 
to hate plunged from the winter of his discon¬ 
tent into all thti heat and delight of summer. 

44 A mainly, gallant young man,” thought shrewd 
Miss Phillips. “ Not a bad match for poor little 
Fanny, if h* fc the heir of this noble house, and 
the property it represents.” 

“The bay is a Wetheril!/' thought Madam 
Bourne. “ His father’s'son 1 See how that little 
minx angles for him,” watching Fanny’s sudden 
blushes dnd frightened smites. 

Fortune favored Madam Bourne's plan. Jack 
was called out before they rose from table. 

“ Your bon has the features of your family,” 
said the widow, glancing up at the portraits on 
the wall. 

Madam Bourne was Silent. Her husband 
turned to her a look of eager deprecation, and 
then to Fanny. The old man had found out the 
secret of the guilty pair; 

“ John Is not foy son,” said Madam Bourne, 
steadily dropping the sugar into her cup. “ Even 
his name is not his own; my husband permits 
him the use of it on sufferanoe-” 

“My dear!” 

“ You will allow me to go on, Mr. Bourne. 
The Wetherills have never concealed a family 
blot. Being constantly before the eyes of the 
world, they judge it best to affect no disguise. 
This unfortunate boy,” addressing Miss Phillips, 
41 is a natural son of my brother. We took him 
from the depth of poverty and infamy, and have 
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fed and clothed him; he is still, in fact, depen¬ 
dent upon eur bounty. We have neared him, it 
it true, as our own son and heir. But I would 
be sorry to impose him upon strangers in such i& 
character.” 

There was an awkward silence^la which the 
spoons rattled loudly in the cups. • ■,) 

“ If God had given me a sen,” said Mr. Bourne, 
slowly, “ I could have wished, for nothing truer 
or nobler than I have found in Jack/’ 

Fanny Jennings, who had grown curiously pale 
during the last few minutes, suddenly turned to 
the old man with her eyee full of tears. But she 
did not speak; and Miss Phillips ad^eitfy tamed 
the eonversation to the old portraits*. 

“ What a singular, truthftil, and noble charac¬ 
ter has Madam Bourne,” said the pensive widow, 
as they went into the drawing*room. 

“ She is a diabolical old wit oh,” skid Fanny, 
vehemently. “ Hsr bread-and-butter choke 
mo!” 

When the other ladies sauntered out into the 
garden, Fanny wandered by herself down a 
dusky alley of pear-trees, and them Jack (bund 
her; instantly discovered the trace of tears, in 
spite of the twilight, and proceeded to remove 
them from her hot cheeks by means of both 
hands and lips—from which we may conclude 
that matters had progressed farther between the 
young people than anybody had suspected. 

If Madam Bourne meant to degrade John, in 
the eyes of this little adventuress, and cause her 
to fling him off, she had not hit upon the best 
method, apparently. 

44 Oh, you poor Jack 1—yon noble, dear boy 1” 
she cried, sobbing with,utter disregard of tears 
or grammar. 44 If I could, work for you! If 1 
could keep you from their—their maligning and 
gossip! Oh, dear, dear!” And, whereas, this 
shy little creature had heretofore barely per¬ 
mitted Jack to touch her hand, or give her a 
solemn good-by kiss, she now hung upon bhn, 
stroked his manly shoulders and beard,ipatted his 
hands, his buttons, with something of the ador¬ 
ing worship of a vestal for the great Apollo, and 
the protection of a mother for a baby. 

44 I’d run away!—that's whatj F^d iparp 
vehement than ever. “I’ll—I’ll make up my 
mind now, Jack, though I wouldn't before. I’ll 
marry you any day, and we’ll go to town, and yoti 
shall have clients, and I'll teach; andw*' 11 take 
nobody’s name on sufferance!” 

• 4 Ah—h I” Jack drew his breath sharply be¬ 
tween his teeth. He guessed the cause of Fan¬ 
ny’s excitement now; but he asked no questions. 
He stroked her little hand quietly awhile before 
he spoke. 

Vot>LXlV.—24 


41 No, Fanny, I cannot go. I have promised 
tp. remain where £am fear a year. Then-” 

44 Then, probably, I shall be in . a different 
humof,”isitting up, stiffly. 44 Indeed, I’m in it 
now. Of course, if you prefer to give your Ufe 
to Madam Medusa, instead of to me, I have no¬ 
thing to say.” 

44 I owe my life to Madam Medusa, as you call 
| her. You do not know her. I will give her the 
year , she asks,” said Jaok, quietly. 44 But, 
[ Fanny, 1 loser—” 

[ “ That .is such an old story. I’m tired hear- 

, tag it. We’ll go into the house, if you please.” 

Miss Jennings accordingly marched into the 
L house with as stately a step as her little figure 
could command, and thereupon devoted herself 
| to the Medusa, with suoh amiable affectien and 
[ sprightUness, that Jack gnashed his teeth out of 
sheer bewilderment. 

When they were all gone, Madam Bourne sum¬ 
moned him before her. 

44 Close the door, John,” she said. Then, after 
[ a moment's pause, 44 1 heard your conversation 
with Min Jennings, this evening. No, you need 
inot be indignant. I was not eaves-dropping. 1 
beard her. by accident. It was to marry her you 
wished to-leave me?” 

There was an unwonted quiet and womanliness 
in her manner which pustled and startled Jack. 

44 1 would have wished to go, if I had never 
known her. But I intend, someday, to marry her.” 

44 :She loves you, I think.” A queer smile 
iflibksred over her face. 4i . It is a long time since 
I remembered there was such folly in the world. 
It is a very agreeable folly,” tapping softly, for a 
moment; on the table. 44 And she,” raising her 
voice, 44 is not an adventuress, os I supposed. 
Bheisetaheneet, wffll-meaninglittle girl, although 
she calls me Medusa. She does not know me, as 
•you* said; nor do you; I hold you to your pro¬ 
mise. Stay frith me for the year. Perhaps I may 
release you from' it sooner. God knows.” 

So Jack's life dropped into one of those vacant 
spaces, which make up half the sum of human 
lives everywhere but in novels. He saw Fanny 
at rare intervals; butliet her pass on her way. 
Why should ho stay her? What word was there to 
say ? He felt himself a slave to a woman’s whim. 

v A year is but a little while to wait, after all. 
It is no very heroio sacrifice,” said Jack, when 
the yoke was heaviest on his neck. 

He was without his uncle's companionship 
now, as Mr. Bourne was making perpetual mys¬ 
terious journeys to Pittsburg, of whose cause or 
result he told the secret to nobody. 

It was during one of these absences that Jack 
was released from his promise. 
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He stood, by the eUning-room fire, waiting for 
his dinner, oneday, when Miss Carpenter ap¬ 
peared at the door. 

“ I wish you’d go bring the old lady down,” 
the said. “ I’re rung till I oan ring no more.” 

There was no reason why he should not go. 
Vet, as he went slowly up the stairs, his toot 
lagged unwillingly, and a strange, new presenti¬ 
ment filled his heart. It was the first time he 
bad entered her urork-room since the day the 
had fettered and handcuffed him by a promise. 

He tapped at the door, pushed it open, and 
went in. Madam Bourne sat upright, as usual, 
at her table, the needle in her fingers, the heaps 
of colored silks and velvet before her. Her head 
was turned toward' the door; the steady eyes 
fixed him with their cold and stony stare. 

Jack did not speak to her, as lie intended; he 
never could tell why, but went close to her, and, 
for the first time in his life, touched her hand. 
It was icy cold. 

“ She is dead. She has been dead for honrs!” 
he said calmly, aloud. Then there came to him, 
as with a flood, a sense of the reality of her 
death and his life; the terrible loneliness in 
which she had lived, working for him ; the know¬ 
ledge of the love she bore him, underneath the 
bitterness of her bigotry; the consciousness that 
a little affection from him, a kindly word or look, 
might have made her life different—different! 

“ But I never gave it,” said Jack, looking at 
the dead face, whose eyes were fixed upon his 
own. >4 1 never spoke to her a single word of 
affection. I never touched her hand till now, 
and it is dead!” 

He went out of the room; but the dead eyes 
followed him, full of reproach. 

She had died, the physichms told him, of a 
terrible disease, which she had concealed for 
years. She left a letter for her husband, in 
which she said, “ I have conoealed my ailment, 
because it is incurable, and I do not. wish to 
annoy others. It is not the habit of the Wethe- 


rills to be selfish. In the upper drawer of my 
wardrobe will be found my burial clothes, and a 
sum sufficient for the expenses of my funeral. 

I especially desire the cofflu to be lined with ^ 
quilted satin—quilted, not plaiu ; I want nothing 
mean. I wish the Poindexters and 8troods In 
the next county, and the Morgans, to be notified 
of the funeral, and the pall-bearers selected from 
amongst them. They will doubtless bring their 
ooaches. They are the only families ootempo- 
rary with the Weth©rills now living.” At the 
elose of the letter, there was a line or two writ¬ 
ten in different ink. “Tell John to forgive me 
for keeping him beside me until the last. I 
knew it would oome soon. John is a Wetberill.” 
Still farther down was written, “ 1 never had a 
son,” as though still pleading for forgiveness. 

It is two or three years since Madam Bourne 
was laid in her grave, and the house is fUU of 
sunshine and laughter, and, Btranger than all, 
of evidences that money abounds. In the lower 
part of the garden there is a spacious building, 
where Mr. Bourne superintends the concoction 
of his patent medicine, which we will not adver¬ 
tise by naming here. Enough to say, the loag- 
looked-for fortune is made at last. 

“And it all came from trying experiments on 
that dog of Colders I” he cries, as the dividends 
rise week by week. “ If I could only have tried 
it on your pooraunt. She might be with us now!” 

The old gentleman usually goes down with 
I Jenny to meet Jack, in the evening, as the train 
| comes in; for there is a train now to Tarrytown, 

| and Jack goes down every day to this country- 
[ town, where he is known as an attorney of credit 
and renown. There is no happier man than he, 
as he jumps from the oars, to meet them, and 
take the baby out of Jenny’s arms. 

But sometimes a pair of dead eyes haunt and 
follow him with an inexorable reproach. 

I “I did not kno# hot,” he thinks. “Which 
[ of all those that are liring, do we know T And 
j to how many are we just V* 


A WOMAN'S QUESTIONS. 

BY B T T A NELSON. 


Will yon lore me when the rows 
From my cheek are faded; 
When my feeble, tottering feet 
Cannot go unaided? 

Will you love me when the curia 
That you prize so now, 

Lie In hands of shining silver 
O’er my wrinkled brow? 


When the voice that now is music 
Shall be cracked and shrill; 

And the fresh, young beauty faded— 
Will you love me still ? 

Will your heart be true and tender, 
When our hearts grow old ? 

Not only true In Summer weather, 
But in Winter 1 # cold ? 
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WIDOW STENIE'S ANNIVERSARY-DAY. 

BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


pjpj. on ^ eg t chiny, Melindy,” said aunt 
Susan Goss, wiping her spectacles, “ and the 
finest linen table-cloth, and the silver spoons; 
you haven't been here long enough to know my 
sister's peculiarities. Take out all the best 
things; this is Marthy’s anniversary-day.” 

“ Yes’m,” replied the girl, with a wondering 
stare, as she took the keys of the china-closet, 
and the linen-chest. “Are we going to havfe 
company, Miss Susan?’* 

“No, child; ho company. Father' Beek, he 
used to make one of us at such times, and Miss 
Ann Bessom, who was bridemaid ; but they are 
both dead and gone— bo there’s to be nobody but 
us.” 

Melinda walked thoughtfully out of the room. 
Here was a puzzle. What was the anniversary 
for, if everybody was dead and gone, or, at least, 
the minister and the bridemaid? And whose 
wedding was it, and why was it for a wedding at 
all, in a house where lived only an old maiden 
lady and a middle-aged widow ? 

The girl carried the china from one room to 
the other, still puzzling over the matter, and laid 
the table with great circumspection. Miss Susan, 
she now saw, had put on her black silk, and 
wore new ribbons in her cap. Presently, the 
door opened, and in came widow Stenie, magni¬ 
ficently arrayed, at least to the eyes of the won¬ 
dering Melinda. A small, pale woman, with 
iron-gray curls, eyes of the softest blue; Martha 
Stenie appeared that morning dressed in a stone- 
colored nioire-antique, showing by its decided 
creases, that it had long been folded away. A 
corner handkerchief of rich lace was fastened at 
her throat by a small diamond pin. Her face, 
os she entered, was singularly radiant; indeed, 
as Melinda afterward said, it seemed somehow to 
light up the whole room. 

“ Isn’t it a beautiful day, sister Susan?** Bhe 
asked, kissing her os the two women met. “ It 
is always so; for ten years the sun has shone 
always on this day, as I would have it of all 
days in the year.” 

“ I hope it always may, dear,** said Miss 
Susan, quietly. 

Still the girl Melinda wondered, standing be¬ 
hind Martha Stenie’s chair, handing her the for¬ 
mal silver dishes of such old-time patterns, 
listening to the pleasant chat of the two, why the 


widow should thus dress for a gala-day, and 
what the anniversary was for. 

“ Be very careful of that glass, Melindy,” said 
Miss Susan, as shb furnished the girl with a 
damask napkin. “ It has been in the family 
over a hundred and fifty years.** 

“ Yes’m,” responded Melinda, her suddenly- 
awakened reverehce tingling like nerves to her 
finger s ends, and making her twice as awkward. 
“ And is these silver things all old, too ?” 

“ Old ! I should think they were; that little 
milk-jug—the old folks always called it a jug— 
is almost two hundred years old ; the ornament 
on its handle is a part of the family coat-of-arms. 
The sugar-bowl was given to my great-great- 
grandmother on her marriage-day—that and the 
tca-nrn, which we seldom nse on account of its 
thinness. Oh, yes, Melindy; they are very old, 
and we think everything of them.’* 

“ I don’t wonder you do, ma*m,” responded 
Melinda, in a vague kind of way, looking with 
new interest at the array of quaint dishes. “ But, 
Miss Susan, if it’s not asking too much, will you 
tell me what sort of an anniversary this is to 
day?” 

“A wedding anniversary,” said Miss Susan, 
taking her knitting to the window. 

“ Why, I thought,” said Melinda, letting a 
tumbler slide out of her hand, and recovering it 
dexterously, “ I thought Stenie was a wider.” 

“ And so she is, Melindy, and so she has been 
these fen ybArs past; yon see she had only been 
married five years, when she lost her husband. 
Melindy, there’s a crumb on the carpet, right on 
that black line.” 

Melinda stooped, and dutiftilly picked off the 
bread-crumb, and looked for another, but there 
was no other there. 

“ And so he died,** Said Melinda, after a long 
pause, during which she had wiped and polished 
the glasses a dozen times or more. 

“Of course he died, child, or she wouldn’t 
be a widow,” said Miss Stisan, lifting her sharp 
black eyes fVom the stocking. 

“ YCs’m,” Melinda responded, her very cheeks 
flushing a deeper crimson. “ Of course.” 

“But he wasn’t taken in the ordinary way,” 
continued Miss Susan, her voice grown solemn. 
“Dear me, but it was such a strange Provi¬ 
dence! Oh, yes, we know he died, bless you. 
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The ship was wrecked, and parts of her were 
found—all hands perished, of course. I pre- 
Tailed upon sister Martha to have a stone put 
up—one might as well buy one’s grave-lot when 
death has come into the family; but she was 
dreadful opposed r to it for a long time. How¬ 
ever, I prevailed at last, and it’s the prettiest 
stone in the church-yard—almost a moniment, 
in fact, with his name on it in gilt letters.” 

‘ Was he a sailor?” asked Melinda. 

“ Bless your soul and body, no. I guess not 
and Miss Susan’s black eyes snapped almost 
angrily. “ He was a merchant.” 

“Oh,” said Melinda, feeling very much as if 
it had suddenly thundered, as she timidly rubbed 
the silver, “ I didn’t know.” 

“ He was very fond of Marthy, and Marthy 
was very fond of him,” pursued Miss Susan, re¬ 
flectively, as the tips of her needles glistened in 
the sunlight. “ I reckon that was a love-match. 
They waited nigh fourteen years, till Marthy 
was thirty, anyhow; and I never saw a happier 
couple. Marthy was a handsome woman ; she’s 
handsome yet, I call her; and she took his death 
in the most curious manner.” 

The spinster shook her head, and continued to 
shake it so long, that Melinda let her towel dip 
into the dish-water, and began to wonder if Miss 
Susan had been taken with the shaking palsy. 
It stopped presently, however, ending with now 
and then a shake, and Miss Susan sighed. 

“ Somehow it don’t seem to me,” she resumed, 
speaking rather to herself, “ that Marthy’s been 
right since; you see it was enough to shock one; 
but she didn’t take on properly, nor wear black, 
as a widow should. Bid you ever hear of such 
a thing, Melindy? She didn’t even go into 
mourning.” 

Melinda, whoso thoughts went back to a miser¬ 
able home, and a day more miserable, in which 
her father was brought in dead, and whose mo¬ 
ther was too poor even to buy a black Tibbon, 
did know of such a thing by bitter experience, 
but she kept her own oounsel. 

“ I never understood it,” continued Miss Su¬ 
san, with a repetition of the head-shaking, “ I 
should plunge into the blackest black all over; 
but she would hear to nobody; and if you’ll be¬ 
lieve it, when the next anniversary of hqj* mar¬ 
riage-day came round, she sent for the minister 
who married her, and her bridemaid. Well, it 
was ilie strangest thing I ever heard of; do you 
know I always feel as if there was a ghost at the 
table.” 

Melinda gave a feeble cry of horror. The 
ancient silver, and the ohoice glass, the fine 
linen, and the fragile china, had all lost their 


charm on the recital of this weird story. The 
very house seemed changed to her, and the sun 
looked white where it crept along the floor, as if 
following the feet of some invisible spirit. 

“ I don’t know how to account for it,” muttered 
Miss Susan, going on dreadfully with her head, 
till poor, pale Melinda wanted to cry out, “ Oh, 
please, do stop, Miss Susan; please do!” 

“ Marthy was always like other young women 
before. She’s just the same as she used to be in 
everything else, and she seems sane enough in 

that; but I don't know. I- Gracious! that 

goose is scorching! Run, Melindy, and I’U tend 
to putting thing? away.” 

Melinda ran, and so did the cold chills down 
her back; why she could scarcely tell; but to 
her some ghostly influence seemed at work. It 
might be in the kitchen at the spit, or it might 
be in the pantry, for the dishes did rattle dread¬ 
fully, sometimes; or it might be in the furniture, 
which often cracked, as if somebody was split¬ 
ting it for spiritual kindling wood. Melinda re¬ 
membered, as she drew the ponderous old-fash¬ 
ioned tin-kitchen back from the ruddy blaze of 
the great hickory sticks, that only the last night 
she had heard the queerest sounds, tappings on 
the window-panes, creaking along the floor— 
snap, snap, snap, in the old, black, worm-eaten 
wardrobe. She had given them but little atten¬ 
tion at the time, but now they took in a weird 
and ghostly aspect. Perhaps, as she had heard 
of some people, Mrs. Martha actually talked with 
the ghost of her dead husband, and so to her he 
seemed just as much alive as he had ever been. 
Maybe he walked the house—was there behind 
her; and with a nervous scream, she turned, 
and ran plump into the arms of Miss Susan, who 
had & fashion of running about almost noise¬ 
lessly. 

“ Oh, I thought—I thought it was a ghost—a 
spirit!” half-sobbed the bewildered Melinda. 
“ Miss Susan, do you believe ho will be at the 
dinner-table ?” 

“Why, who knows?” queried the spinster. 
“ You foolish girl, are you frightened?” 

“ If I wasn’t bound, ma’am, and my poor mo¬ 
ther depending on me, I’d leave the house this 
moment,” howled Melinda. 

‘*You ridiculous girl; don’t be so silly. There’s 
no danger that you will ever see Buch a thing; 
they only come to those who wan’t ’em, if they 
come at all.” 

“ Is that so, Miss Susan?” 

“ Of course, it’s so; of course, I*m sure,” said 
Miss Susan, in a severe voice, for this ignorant 
girl, giving way to her fears, might take it into 
her head to leave at any moment; and Miss 
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Susan did not feel equal to kitchen and dining¬ 
room duties at the same time. 

“ Now watch the dinner, Melindy,” she said, 
“and don’t giro way to any more ridiculous 
fancies; if you do, I shall soold you—and you 
won’t want to hear me scold twioe.” 

The dinner was excellent. It seemed a pity, 
Metjpda thought, to get up so splendid a feast 
for only two persons. The girl had donned* her 
best white apron, and a rose-colored ribbon 
nestled in the thick braids of her hair. She had 
recovered somewhat from the fears of the morn¬ 
ing, though never, never, she said to herself? 
should she see her mistress sit down without fan¬ 
cying that the man who was dead sat beside her, 
and she fell to speculating upon his appearance, 
as she put the last polish on the quaint old tum¬ 
blers. 

Mrs. Martha came down to dinner in even* 
more state than she had appeared in the morn¬ 
ing. She had added a gold chain and watch, and 
a pair of gold-rimmed eye-glasses, and her thin, 
delicate hands were decorated with fine, old, 
back-lace mits, that wire, as nearly everything 
was in that house, an beir-lowm. If possible; 
her face wore a brighter illumination, and she 
brought with her to the table a good appetite. 

“ 1 have taken my usual walk,” she said, 

“ and feel in excellent spirits. Susan, we must 
have more evergreens planted round the grave. 
It struck roe this morning that we might make 
an arbor over the head-stone, and set out ivy— 
old English ivy. I know where I can get some. 
Won't that be beautiful?” 

Miss Susan looked over at her sister, whose 
eyes were at that moment contemplating a choice 
tit-bit of roast goose, and gave a series of infini¬ 
tesimal shakes; then, as Martha glanced up, she 
Baid, 

“ Why, if you think so, of course.” 

“I do think so. We adorn our own homes; 
why leave the last resting-places of the dead, 
who enjoyed those adornments, in cheerless, un¬ 
cared for solitude? Melinda, child, do you know 
it is impolite to stare?” she added, in the same 
breath, without looking up. 

“Good gracious! she’s got eyes in the back j 
of her head,” thought poor Melinda, her cheeks 
rivaling the ribbon in her hair; and she was so 
confused that hut for a solemn lunge at the old 
knocker, by some person outside, she would* not 
have known what to do with eyes or hands. 

“ For ten years such a thing has not hap¬ 
pened !” exclaimed the widow, in some trepi¬ 
dation. 

“Surely,” echoed Miss Susan. “Who on 
earth can it be ? Quick, Melindy, put her in the 


parlor, whoever it is, and say we’re at dinner. 
Well?” for Melinda had been out, and appeared 
again at the dining-room door. 

“ It’s a gentleman, ma’am,” said the girl. 

“ A gentleman!” chorussed both ladies. “ \Y ho, 
pray ?” continued Miss Susan. “ You know who 
comes here.” 

“ It’s nobody as comes here, Miss; but an 
oldish one, with the biggest gray beard I ever 
laid eyes on, ma’am.” 

“ Did yon put him in the parlor?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Did he seem easy, or hurried ? Who can it 
be, Susan ?” 

“ He didn’t seem a bit hurried, ma’am. He 
said, tell the ladies I can wait. He asked was 
you both in and well, and said, when the Ladies 
was at liberty, be would be pleased to see Miss 
Susan.” 

“ Ah, Susy !” exclaimed the widow, laughing, 

“ it’s your old beau, Mr. Stepson, depend upon 
it.” 

“ Now, Marthy !” said Susan, with great deli¬ 
beration, while the faintest tinge of pink touched 
her comely cheeks. 

“Why, of course it is. I haven’t a doubt. 

It’s almost five years since he was here.” 

“ But, my dear, he didn’t send in a card, or 
his name by word of mouth. No, dear, depend 
upon it, it’s some traveling agent, or missionary, 
or something of that kind. Still, I don't know, 
but I’d ought to go and see.” 

“ Because you know if it was Mr. Stepson, we 
ought to ask him iu to dine; there's a lovely , 
piece of the breast left.” 

Meantime the stranger had settled -himself on 
the lounge, after walking about the room dis¬ 
tractedly for a few moments, and was rubbing 
the palms of his hands softly together. His 
beard was patriarchal; his eyes were black, and 
kindly in their glances, and his manners pecu¬ 
liar. He-looked over the furniture, over every 
little decoration smilingly, and sometimes he 
chuckled to himself. 

“ I couldn’t send for her,” he muttered. “ It 
I might kill her. Gracious! can it reallv b"? Isn’t 
[ it a pleasant dream, from which I shall wake up 
presently ? Well, bless my sonl and body, if here 
ain’t Susan 1” 

As for Miss Susan, she had no sooner entered, 
thAn her hands dropped, a livid pullor spread 
over her face, and she seemed ready to faint. 

The man sprang forward and caught at her 
hand, but she waved him off. , 

“Go back, Marshall Sterne-, ” she cried, in a 
broken voice* “ You are dead and buried.” 

“ Susan, your wits have forsaken you, and 1 
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don’t wonder; bnt it is really me, flesh and 
blood—Marshall Stenie. Come, Susan, take my 
hand; welcome me! I have been almost perish* 
ing for the touch of a friendly hand like yours.” 

“ Oh, Marshall 1 can it be. true ?—-can it ?’* She 
put her hand to her head, and.looked at him be* 
wildered. 

“ It is true, my dear sister,” he said, gravely ; 
“as true as that this day is the anniversary of 
our wedding.” 

“ Oh Marshall! Martha! Do you know she 
has never really mourned for you ?—-that every 
year, for ten years, she has kept this day—is 
keeping it now ?” There was a sob in her voice. 
How shall I tell her? Will she die for joy, do 
you think ? Qr has some angel whispered to her 
that you were living still.” 

“ Perhaps it is eveiuso. In all these years of 
pain and solitude, never expecting again to set 
foot upon the soil of my native land, I have 
hoped, have prayed that it might be so. On my 
way to the house, 1 crossed the old church-yard, 
with a friend, who pointed out my tombstone, 
and you may imagine with what sensations I 
looked at my own name. But let us lose no more 
time. I will tell you my story by-and-by. Susan, 
1 want to see Martha, my dear wife.” 

Do you think I could describe that meeting? 
The cry of rapture, the prayer of thanksgiving; 
the doubts that were so speedily changed to oer- 
| tainties; the happy, happy re-union; the fright of 
poor Melinda at the thought that it might be a 
ghost after all; the solemn, fervent joy—the new 
^ beauty of the wife who, in her heart of hearts, 
had never felt that he was dead. Or need I tell 


of the recital of the wreck in mid-ocean; the 
drifting for days and weeks of a little company, 
dying one after another, till only this strong 
heart was left.; of his solitary sojourn in a desert 
place for years. I think not. 

And there he sat at the table, next to bis wife, 
chatting, eating—actually eating that choice bit 
of breast which seemed to have been saved espe¬ 
cially for his delectation, while Melinda dropped 
the precious glass, and knocked the ancient 
silver about, without one complaining glance 
from sharp Miss Susan. 

“ Well, 1 declare!” said that damsel, in her 
sojourn to the kitchen, “I never will believe 
crackings again—no more knockings on the win¬ 
ders, or nothing of the kind. Here I have been 
shivering all day, thinking that there would be a 
ghost at the table, sure; and the dead’s come 
back alive and hearty, and eating goose and 
apple-sarce. and crocking jokes at this minite, 
as if he’d went away yisterday. And 1 never! ’ 
she continued. “ How handsome Mrs. Martha 
do look ; like a young girl, to be sure, all but her 
gray hair. If 1 ever! • iftfo a marvel, and that’s 
what it is. Well, well, the place’ll be a govd 
deal pleasantet with a master to it—it’s only 
half a place, to my thinking, with no man about 
I wonder if he’s handy?” 

Just then Melinda was called into the dining¬ 
room, and Miss Busan was saying, 

“ How about that arbor, Marthy ? Shall you 
plant the ivy there now?” 

“No, Susan,” was the reply. “ I shall send, 
and have the stone taken up this very day—this 
happiest of all Askivbksary-Days.” 


ANTE MORTEM. 

BY KSEL H. DORF. . 


Sad heart, sweet heart, soon, noon I’ll be lying 
Under a stone; 

Silent and lone where a willow is sighing. 

Sweet heart, sad heart, come thou in the morning 
With thought of lue still; 

Pause at my grave, sweet, the dew all a scorning, 

At foot of the hill 1 

Rich heart, rare heart, lean, lean in yonr sweetness, 
The flqwerets above; 

Crown my lone grave with your shadow's completeness, 
My darling—my love I 

Fond heart, full heart, no more in the gloaming 
We wander at will; 

Nor is the end bitter, for, after roaming, 

We’ve memory still I 

Lone heart, large heart, I thought to make grander 
The fkiee o’er your head I 


Failure? Will It all connt as nothing, I wonder * 
When I am dead ? 

Great heart, true heart, had it been wiser. 

In silence to live? 

Nay, such, methinks, were the part of the miser 
Withholding to give. 

Dear heart, rare heart, yours is the story, 

’ Mine is the death; 

Honors await you, plaudits and glory, 

I jant for breath. 

Leal heart, lone heart, lean low in thy weeping*, 
Dissolve love in tears, 

And rising, assert thou thy glory, progressing 
Through on-coming years. 

Sweetheart, sad heart, soon, soon I’ll be lying 
Under a stone, 

Silent and lone where a willow Is sighiry ' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OtD Mr. Ingersoll returned home in a sad state 
of bewilderment, which amounted almost to diir 
' tree8. Being an old man, burdened with many 
sordid cares, he had given little thoi^ght to the 
growth and beautiful development of his grand* 
daughter into her sweet womanhood., To him, 
'regarding her from the standpoint of his own 
old age, she was a mere ohild, who would grace 
Ms meagre home many years before a thought of 
marriage could naturally come to her. To him 
she was the dearest and sweetest creature in ex¬ 
istence—the one dower that had bloomed out 
of his hard poverty. Now—now, when she was 
the only sunbeam in her bleak home* that young 
, man, almost a stranger, must some and take 
• her from, him, by the force of a great passion. 
Did she love the young man ? And had he been 
so blind as not to see it ? He had felt so safe 
ia the shelter of his poverty; so confident that 
every hope and feeling of her heart was known 
to him, that this blow had never been antici¬ 
pated. 

Was it too late M him to remedy the evil? 
Had Maud really given her heart to this youth; 
so far that it could not be drawn back into her 
home again ? Must that home be utterly with¬ 
out light forever more? 

M brought her honfe safe,” said little Maggie, 
who seized Mr. Ingersoll* s hand, and danced up 
stairs by his side as he mounted slowly to his 
own room. 14 You can trust Maudie with me. I 
never went to sleep but once, and never mean to 
again.” 

M Alas!” thought the old man, looking sadly 
down upon her, 44 1 have been asleep too long. 
What a dreary thing life will be when Maud 
leaves us alone. But will she leave us ? Has it 
some to that?” 

Maggie saw that his face was troubled, and 
WW her rosy little cheek against his hand, turn¬ 
ing to kiss it more than once in her quick sym- 
. puthy. 

Jhe old man's eyes filled with tears. It was 
not often that his composure was so shaken; but 
the presses of this little creature reminded him 


so vividly of Maud's sweet ohildhood, which 
seemed but a dream of yesterday, that his eyes 
grew moist, and his slender, patrician hand 
shook as the child's cheek pressed against it. 

Maggie was conscious of this, and it troubled 
her; hut when she lifted her blue eyes to that 
disturbed face, they found something there that 
kept her silent and wistful. . When they reached 
the door of Mr. Ingersoll’s apartment, Maggie 
still clung to his hand; leading him into the 
room, where Maud jra* flitting about like a rest- 
lees bird, when the little creature went close up 
to her friend. (J . 

44 Maudie,” she said, 11 grandpar is sorry about 
something. He don’t want me just now; but 
you'll take care of him, won't you?” 

With this Maggie kissed again the hand that 
held hers, and. went to the door, looking back 
with wistfhl, earnest tenderness, at a sorrow she 
could feel but not understand. 

Maud oast one glance at her grandfether, then 
stood before him like a criminal, no longer 
flushed, but pale as a lily, and with her eyes cast 
down in guilty suspense. 

44 Is it true, Maud?” 

The girl began to tremble, and unconsciously 
clasped her hands; but she dared not lift her 
eyes, and could not find tbs courage to speak. 

41 Is it trqe, jpy child, that you wish to leave 
your old grandparents?” 

The words, and more still, th# broken tones of 
his voice overwhelmed the poor girl. She un¬ 
clasped her hands, and held them toward him 
imploringly. 

44 Oh, no 1 not Not that ,1 never thought of 
that. Leave you, grandfather ? I would rather 

die 1” 

The old man took the fluttering hands in his, 
and, seating himself in the oaken-ebaiiv drew 
her toward him. The girl sunk to her knees by 
his side, and as Maggie had done, fell to kissing 
his hands, which were oold and trembling now. 

44 But you love him? You love this young men, 
Arthur White?” he said, with infinite gentle¬ 
ness. 

44 Yes, grandfether. I—I oould not help it." 

845 
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The girl was no longer pale. A flood of burn¬ 
ing crimson swept over her face, and she strove 
to hide it in the old man’s scanty garment. 

“ We neither of us meant it.** , , 

A faint smile quivered 'about the 'old mail’s' 
mouth, and he softly smoothed the masses of light 
hair which helped to veil the young girl*8 blushes. 

“ There, there, my child !. It is no sin, that 
you should tremble so. I am not angry with 
you.” 

The girl lifted her head, and held her breath. 
u Only—only I did hdt Expect it. Old age has 
made me forjgetfhi dttd sdlfish. Ybuth ib so far 
away from' me, Maud, that? I hate almost 'forgot¬ 
ten its need#, or what the good God intended for 
it.” ; ’ 

The old mAh spoke with sach sad kindness, 
that Maud reached up her arms, and wound them 
tenderly about his neck. 

44 Oh, grandfather, youhave always been so 
good to me!** 

44 If you love this jfoutb, heaven forbid that I 
should say one word to tUirh this natural feeling 
into pain. Only, my child, you are tery young.** 
44 So is he, grandfather.** 

“Yes, I know. Far too’youngfbrany serious 
thoughts.** * 

4 *Oh, grandfather 

4f Not of love—that is involuntary ; but of 
settling for life.*’ 

44 Oh, he can wait. We haven't'atiy thdughf 
but of waiting. Only do not think hard of him.” 

44 No, child, no; far from that. 1 think 1 well 
of him.’* 

44 Do you?— do you, Indeed?** cried Maud, 
joyfully. '' * 

44 But we must know inoft About him. Some¬ 
thing of his father and family——** 

“Of his father—and family V 9 
44 Yes. Such thihgs may be important one of 
these days. Who knows?** 

“ Not to us, grandfather. What do ^e Care 
so long as he is so handsome, so talented, so— 

Again the old man smiled. He was getting 
interested in this lovA affair, and grew lenient 
toward it, bitter as St had seemed St first. 

44 There, now, go away child, and leave me to 
think this strange matter over. There are many 
thaa^i to consider.” 

Qu tj you will not go against him in any way. 
Proiniaa ale that, grandfather.* * 

“ Did I ever go against anything that you 
loved Mand. There, there, run away and let 
me think” 

The old man kissed Maud on the forehead as 
he spoke, and put her gently away from him. 


She lingered awhile near the door, half ashamed 
to meet little Maggie, who sat upon the stairs, 
singing to herself in a low voice, but finally 
, ventured forth, and sat down by the little girl. 

} “ Have you done it?” whispered the child, 
leaning over upon Maud’s lap, and looking^&rn- 
estly in her eyes. 

44 Yes, Maggie; he knows all about it.” 

“ Then I needn’t keep hushing myself up any 
more,” said the child, with a joyous sense of 
relief. “Oh, here comes Mr. Burke; ayi’t I 
glad.” 

f i True SUoUgh, half Way up the interminable 
flights of Stairs, Maud saw Burke looking well 
ahd cheerful, as if some wholesome purpose had 
found its way into his dreary life. He took oft 
his great; soft hat, and approached the girl un¬ 
covered, as if she had been an empress. * 

“ Is Mr. Ingergol? in ?” he inquired, fixing his 
great, dark eyes on Maud’s brightening face, 
with a look that shortened her breath, it was so 
intense. > 

“Oh, yes. Til open the door for you,** said 
; Mdggie; starting up. 44 Dear me, how glad be 
; will bo. 1 ftSrd he is sittinjg in the big chair 
| Blinking things over. Walk in, Mfr. Burkj.” 

| Mr. Ingersoll started and looked up yhen 
! Burke presented himself at the door. 

I 44 Oh’, Biirke l” he said, rising. 44 You have 
| come back al last. We have missed you.** 1 
| 44 Yes,’* answered Burke, flinging his hat on 

| the table, and drawing a chair close to that in 
; which the old man reseated himself. “ I’ve had 
| a little trip into the country, which has done me 
| good. Noising like a breath of sea-air to build 
i op a broken-down man. Had A gleam of luck, 

[ too, which f come to tell you about.” 
j 44 Indeed fT am glad of it.” 

44 Knew yoq would be; but, after all, whether 
it is luck or not, depends a good deal on you, 

[ Mr. IngersclI.” 

I ' 44 On me?** asked the old man, with a sweet, 

| patient smile. " “ No luck can depend on me.” 

“ But I am sure of it. A man cannot live 
alone in a great rambling house, and be happy 
anyway; now can he?” 

•'No, I should think not, unless he were a 
Very selfish fellow, indeed.” 

“Just that. You have hit the question ex¬ 
actly. Now I have got the house in pretty good 
shape, too, and enough bread to feed a family.” 

44 You!” * 

| 44 1 have, indeed. An old house, with plenty 

| of room in it; a garden that can be choked up 
| with flowers, if any one has a fancy for them. 
[ We will have a horse and cow or two, with 
! plenty of chickens—and such a view! Thirty 
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miles out to sea on a fair day. Now what-d6 you 
think of it?” i 

‘•'Think, of it? What oan any one think of a 
place like that, shut up in a room fifteen feet 
Bquare, and under the roof.’’ , ■ 

“Exactly. That was the way I reasoned. 
Bright sea air for him and the old lady; plenty 
of fresh milk and vegetables of his own raising; 
for 1 mean to give up the garden and front yaW 
to you and the young lady.” 

“Jo me!” 

**Qa course. Haven’t I made that understood. 
The farm is nothing to me, just worse than no¬ 
thing, unless you and the Indies come down and 
make it homelike. It will be as much as I eon 
do to work the land; but how ’ am' I to do that 
without some onO to take oare of the housed 1 
'4fire you in earnest ?” asked the old Tdian, 
with suddqp longing in his eyes, 

'din earnest! Ask a half-starved man if lie 
Wants to eat, and you nearly redch my ease. 1 
am a stranger now in my own house. It is all f 
own in the world; been lying to waste almost as 
long as its master. I am now without relatives 
or friends outside of the two ox-hearted‘ men that 
found me out, and your family—not forgetting 
that little angel child on the stair-uaae. Now I 
waht company, intelligent company^ and ugohd, 
oomfortable home, for whioh I am ready to work j 
night Slid day. Will yon come with me?” 

! I am an old man; besides, toy powers 
of toil have always been feeble. 1 never had 
strength to match yours.” 

“•You have all I wauL The old place has got 
miserably out of repair, and wants renovating. 
It was a fine old homestead onoe, and dan be 
made so again. I shall have no time to attend 
to (hat; but want some oao who has the tastu to 
direct about things out of doors. In-doors, the 
ladies can help immensely. I shall want a man 
to help on the farm, and a woman (tor the kit¬ 
chen ; so, if you don’t object, I was thinking of 
Thorp and his wife. There’s a wing quite sepa¬ 
rate for them—so the little fellow in the cradle 
would be out of hearing; and as for that little 
sunny-haired girl, she’d be pleasant as a butter¬ 
fly about the house. Now tell me, Mr. Ingerioll, 
what do you think of it ?” 

‘xlt is a tempting offer to a man who loves the 

oonntry as I do; but-” 

f VBut! There, now, Mr. Ingersoll, please let 
that word alone—there is no “ but*’ about it. The 
farm is there; the house is pretty well arranged, 
dll we can put on the improvements. If yon eoto 
•eat to go with me, and help me build it up 
again, well and good: I shall consider my life 
worth*something. If not, I’m all afloat again. 


not much better than th^ vagabond you found 
me not long agoin the gdrret yonder.” 

Could we Indeed be Of such use to yob ?” 
inquired the’old man, anxiously. “ Do not de 
c«ite me fa this.” 

“So much use that unless you accept ray pro¬ 
position, I shdll give the whole thing up,” was 
the positive reply: 

Mr. IhgersoH reached out his hand. A glow 
of absolute happiness had come to his face, as 
he said, 1 ’ 

“Then we will go, my friend. Just flow it 
will be a safe shelter and haven of rest to^is—I 
cannot tell you how welcome.” 

Burke wrung the slender white hAnd held out 
to hita with grafefbl energy. His great eyes ab¬ 
solutely filled with tears, and his voice shook. 

“ Mr. Ingersoll you have made a man of me. 

I did not think anything could make me feel so 
much. 1 will'be better than a son to you. Now, 
if you don’t object, I'll go and tell my friends, 
the Whites, that it is all arranged.” 

“The Whites!” 

“ Yes. You know them ? God 1 * own noble¬ 
men, each in his way. I knew the elder one 
yours ago, when he was only a boy.” 

^And the other?” said Ingersoll, eagerly. 

“ Did you know him ?” 

• “ I have SeOh him,” answered Burke, witfisud¬ 
den reoerve ; “ but there was a lapse of many 
years before I met him again. He was a mere 
dhHd then, Very beautiful, aud— and a singular 
child.’' 1 

“ Can you tell me more about him ?” w 

“ Why do you ask ? Is the young hum any¬ 
thing to you?” said Burke, sharply. * 

“ He may be. I do not know; but it is pro¬ 
per that 1 should be made acquainted with all 
that relates to Mm.” 

“ In that case you had better nsk Daniel White. 
He will tell you all there is to know,” said Burke, 
in a voice that had suddenly become constrained 
and hoarse. “ He is down on the coast now, - 
Close by the old hbmestend we were speaking of.” 

As he spoke, Burke took up his hat, stood a 
moment, ae if lost in thought, and went avgy. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tranext day Maud Ingersoll went to Lady 
Oakley's rooms at the hotel, as she had pro¬ 
mised—went with more eagerness, because of 
the bright prospects opening to her family ; far 
young White had visited her grandfather in flu) 
evening, and hod ehtered so earnestly and warmly 
into his plans for a removal into the country, 
that the whole family began to look upon it as a 
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,eok into Paradise. Mrs. Thorp, too, was over¬ 
whelmed with the important position she was to 
hold in the new household ; and little Maggie 
fluttered from room to room in that grim tene¬ 
ment, carrying her news about a? bees convey 
honey from flowers to their hives. 

Lady Oakley was alone in her sitting-room 
when the girl came in after her usual gentle, glid¬ 
ing fashion, wtych had more grace thau timidity 
in it. 

My lady was reading, and had not heard the 
servant when he opened the door; but when she 
looked up and saw that fair young creature in 
the opening, n sudden shock came over her, and, 
for a moment, all the color left her face. After 
a moment, she rose slowly, and went forward to 
meet this strange apparition, as if it had been a 
ghost. 

“Do you- Is it me you want?” she fal¬ 

tered, still keeping her startled eyes on the girl’s 
face. 

“Mo, madam, the lady who desired me to 

come is older, and—and-” 

By this timp Lady Oakley had in some degree ! 
regained her composure. When the girl paused, j 
embarrassed for words to designate the lady she 
had come to serve, she took her up promptly. 

“Oh, you mean Mrs. Rochester, my mother. 
She will be in presently; but I did not know 
that she had made an engagement .with any one.” 

Maud blushed slightly, and answered with a 
tinge of pr^le in her manner, that it was hardly 
an engagement. She had only come to arrange 
some laces for the lady. 

Lady Oakley again lost her color. There was 
something in the girl’s voice that shot through 
her like the remembrance of a far-off pain. Bho 
motioned that Maud should take a seat, and re¬ 
sumed her book, but without reading a word. 
Every other moment she glanced over the vol¬ 
ume at the strange young person sitting there* 
like some familiar object she had known aU her 
life. A desire so unusual that it astonished her¬ 
self seized upon her to hear the sound of that 
voice again, but she was at a loss bow to begin. 

“ You—you understand laces, I fancy, or mam-r 
ma would never intrust you with hers,” she 
said, smiling. 

“ Enough to do them no harm, at any rate,” 
answered Maud. “ Still I am quite at a loss why 
the lady should have chosen to intruet (held to 
*ie; but she seemed to desire it very much.” 

“ If she had seen you before I should not won* 
<er,” answered the lady, with a gentle incline* 
*on of the head. “ You must have learned these 
Wings in the old country, I fancy.” 

“Mp,” answered Maud. “ I never waa abroad.” 


“ Not English, then, nor—nor-” 

“Irish, you would say,” answered the girl, 
smiling at the lady’s hesitating speech. “ No, I 
am neither, though 1 think my father was an 
Englishman.” 

“ Indeed! And his name?” 

The lady asked this with a sort of spasiB hi 
the voice, as if 4he could not draw a free breath 
till her question, was answered. 

“ My name is IngersoU,” said Maud. 

Lady Oakley fell back in her chair, and seemed 
to yield up sotnd painful anxiety that had haunted 
her mind; but she still kept her eyes furtively 
turned on the girl, as if fascinated by her beanty, 
or some memory that it had aroused. 

. Directly Mrs. Rochester came in, all in »w 
ter of frivolous excitement; but the sight of 
Maud .subdued her at once, and with a little 
snarl of impatience, she said, 

yes, I expected you* of oourse~-<^rite 
expected you; but it is such trouble to get one's 
things about. Beatrice, have you nothing con¬ 
venient that the young lady can go to work on ? 
My maid has been so busy that she has arranged 
nothing.” 

“ I—I can go,” said Maud, rising with llao- 
rity. “Some-other doy will do as well.” 

Before her mother oould speak, Lady Oakley 
arose. Some unaccountable impulse had seised 
upon her, which forbade the departure of this 
strangely beautiful girl. t 

. “ It would be a pity to give you the trouble of 
coming,” she said, graciously. “ Step this way 
until my mother is prepared.” 

Maud arose, and followed the lady into H su¬ 
perb dressing-room, that might have belonged to 
hipsAiice* so splendid in all its graceful appoint¬ 
ment*; that the picture it made fairly took away 
the girl’s breath. 

Lady 1 * Oakley bade her be seated, and. jibing 
to a eheffonaire, drew from it a couple of flounces 
of Brussels’ lace, so fine end diaphanous, that 
they seemed woven from frosty air. 

“ I think there is a little break in this,’* she 
said, running the filmy web through her fingers. 
“Tbs, here it is. Can you undertake itf 
, Maud took the lttde in her hand. There Iras, 
indeed, a small strain in the leaf of a morning- 
glory vine, that formed a fairy-like border to the 
flounce. 

“ Yes,” she said; after a moment’s examina¬ 
tion. “ I can do the stitch.” 

•• That is strange,” said Lady Oakley, seating 
herself by Maud, and gathering up the bright 
overflow of lace in her lap. “ I did not thijgjc a 
person could l>e found in this country capable of 
doing it.” 
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“ I Jo not know how that is,” said Maud* • I \ 
learned it of my grandmother, who knows every 
dainty art that ladies ever understand, I aqi 
sure. She thought it might be useful to me some- 

, .i i:/* 

“ It is a rare ^accomplishment,” said the 1*4$, 

** but scarcely knowg to ladies pf this genqr*tipn. v 

“ My grandmother is an old lady,’-’ answered 
Maud. “ and knows so,/nany things that seem a 
marvel to me.*’ , 

“So accomplished, and yet-~—” 

Lady Oakjey broke off her speech with a faint 
blush. She was about to say, “ Yet so poof, 
that her grandchild is glad to do this rave work 
foP strangers and for money,’ 1 but .checked her¬ 
self, ashamed of the thought. 

Maud understood the impulse and the recoil. 
The girl had a great deal of her grandfather’s 
dignity, and had never yet felt absolute shame 
for the poverty which was no fault of hers, only 
a painful misfortune. , 

“ It is a great blessing,” she said, gently, 
“ when accomplishments can win independence 
to those who possess them, With ns they have 
sometimes failed. ,Even my grandfather’s great 
learning sometimef-^oes to waste.” 

A burning blush crimsoned Lady Oakley’s 
handsome face. hot apologise for 

words that had not bqeij,spoken; but the qnick 
perception of the girl was full of embarrassment 
“ Your grandfather isliving, then?” , 

“ Oh, yes; or it seems to me that I should not 
care to live.” 

Again the lady searched that downcast face 
with thrilling scrutiny. Why did it move her 
imagination so? or was it indeed memory that 
caught at her breath every moment. There was 
nothing to keep Lady Oakley in the room, how, 
but a charm of fascination held her dheee; The 
pretence of this strange girl had interested her, 
as nothing else could have done. She was about 
to question her more closely, when Mrs. Roches¬ 
ter came in, with her hands ftill of yellow old 
point, and her head vibrating with unusual nerv¬ 
ousness. Even then Beatrice lingered in the 
room, and listened to her mother's chatter, which 
was addressed liberally to Maud, as a hungry 
bird searches Among ridges of chaff for a grain of 
wheat. 

Thus the first day of Maud’s engagement 
passed not unpleasantly: for this glimpse into a 
life more sumptuous than anything she had ever 
dreamed of, was full of romantic interest to a 
girl whose experiences of life bad been so bar¬ 
ren and bleak that she could have no idea how 
narrow and meagre existence can be surrounded 
by all this pomp of realism. When Lady Oakley 


heard her mother giving rather ostentatious 
orders ithat a carriage should be called to take 
the young lady home, she wondered at it a 
little; ‘lair Mro. Rochester was not given to such 
gener 9 MS 40 D 9 ideretion for others, but was pleased 
wi|th it, and heard an arrangement made that 
she, should oom ©again with tin reason i tig plea¬ 
sure. It seemed to her* why she could never 
tflll, that in some way this young g*rl was to be a 
connecting link between her and some great 
want that had been haunting her for years. 

, On the second day Maud was kept very busy. 
Mrs. Rochester was ardently interested in her 
work. No lady yet eyer searched her choice 
laces and embroideries, with a view to repairs, 
without finding a great many mors defects to 
remedy than she had dreamed of. Thus it hap¬ 
pened* with little Mrs. Rochester, lengths of 
filmy Valenciennes, trimmings of guipure-heavy 
po»ut, that ignorance would have desecrated as 
the cover-,to a chair, but which Maud knew to 
be as precious'as diamonds, were breoghi forth, 
and the girl was kept busy until aftet* the gas 
was lighted. She did not object to this; know¬ 
ing how soon her grandfather had settled on 
leaving the city, she was. herself anger to com¬ 
plete her :task, and be at liberty to«ntcr her new 
life with perfect freedom. Shohad begun to tire 
of Mrs. Rochester’s empty pretensions and hollpw 
politeness. Besides, the preparations going on 
at home gave an unusual interest to the tene¬ 
ment-house, which*made he*" restless anywhere 
else. At last she was ready to go, and rose from 
the little tea-table, where a delicious repast had 
been served her on china delicate as the leaves 
of a white rose, a repast for her alone, which 
Mrs. Rochester had insisted on ordering. 

, “ You wiH find a carriage at the door,” said 
the old lady, who insisted op tying the girl’s 
bonnet, and arranging the shnwl with her own 
: hands, that shook and fluttered more than usual, 

: for her, .continued unrest had been remarkable 
! all day. I hope the dear grandfather will not 
! be uneasy about you. 'What a splendid speci¬ 
men of the old Englishman he is !” 

Maud smiled sweetly: She loved to hear her 
grandfather praised in an atmosphere which &he 
could not help thinking was natural to him; but 
was just then too eager in her wish to return 
home ijor more than a smiling recognition of this 
sweat praise. 

, A man stood hear the steps ns Maud descended 
them, as if expecting some one. ^ 

“This way,” he said, leading to a close car- 
| riage, whioh stood at the entrance. 

} It was getting dark now. Indeed the evening 
1 had set in a little cloudy, and all the street-lamps 
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were lighted. Maud had never been out so late 
before, and all tliia might have terrified her, but 
for the novelty and shelter of the carriage; As 
it was, she scarcely noticed thaV^Ahe why home 
seSthed long, until she fell a chango hi the mo¬ 
tion of the vehicle, and kne\V, by the ooufid, that 
the horses were tramping over wood. Then, to 
her astonishment, it was checked, and she felt 
the sway and splash of water, blended with the 
low, dull roar of an engine at work. 

Maud was thoroughly terrified now. She seised 
the handle of the door and attempted to wrench 
it open; but it seemed to be securely fastened 
outside, and she could not even raise the glass. 
Then she uttered a faint ory, trembling lest H 
should be heard, and after that a sharp hysteri¬ 
cal scream. 

Then the carriage door was opened an ihoh or 
two, and a man's face looked in. 

*<Bog pardon, Miss,” he said. “ I forgot to tell 
you before ; but the old gentleman has gone down 
to the Jersey coast, and left word that you should 
be brought along as fast as possible.’* 

“•Where is my grandfather? How far is it?” 
questioned Maud, breathless with surprise and 
bewildermesitv but giving full belief to this state¬ 
ment, else how could this man know anything of 
her grandfather’s intentions? 

How far. Oh, no distance to speak of, after 
you onoe get oa the cars. An hour or so will 
bring you to him.” 

“•And—and my grandmother?” 

“ All right* She is with the old gentleman, 
and will be waiting, you know.” 

Maud drew back into her seat, and this un¬ 
known man closed the carriage-door. Directly, 
she heard the noise of a slight scuffle behind the 
carriage, and a childish voice that she knew, 
calling out as if in /uiger or distress. This sound 
was hushed in a moment, but the voice haunted 
her as the carriage swung off the wooden bridge 
of the ferry, and rattled over the pavement into 
the (lark ness of some suburb. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
While that carriage stood, waking before the 
hotel, a little figure, half lost in shadows, catno 
creeping around the corner, and drawing itself 
close to the wall, stood waiting at the private 
entrance, darting forward like a bird every time 
a .person mounted or descended the steps. It 
was little Maggie, who had beoome frightened by 
the absence of Maud after dark, and had of her 
own volition run out to make sure that, the 
young lady did uot lose her way home in the 
dark< She had been standing full half an hour S 


oti the watch when Maud came in sight, setting 
her' pretty form and good little heart all in a 
flutter. 

At first the child darted forward till the light 
fell on her sweet, young face, revealing all its 
dfcigtfoltes, if there had been any one near to 
look (A. But the radiance of those glowing 
lamps were too much for he* courage; she had 
seen her friend, and drew into the Bhadow again, 
resolved to dart upon her when she came that 
way. Bat, all at once, he heart gave a quick 
leap, and she rushed out of her concealment. 
Maud, instead of walking timidly that way. as 
the child had expected, stood a moment speak¬ 
ing to a strange man. then entered a carriage 
that had been waiting there ever since Maggie 
came up: 

“ Maud! Maud! I say, Maudie !” 

No one heard that sweet, eager voice; and she 
was dose to the carriage when another strange 
man sprang over the wheels, and took his seat 
by the driver—a man who wore high boots, 
drub clothes, and had a band around his hat. 

“ Oh my! What are they going to do with 
her?” thought thS child, in an agony of fear. 
“ Maybe it is home they art going. Anyway, 

l’llkB6*r 

With these swift- tftengkts in her mind the 
little girl gave a gteat lfeap just as the carriage 
turned, threw herself up behind, and was swung 
off with it, nfdviug so swiftly that her head 
turned. Mo*e than once she was almost flung 
to the earth by the swift motion of the vehicle, 
to which she clung with wonderfal courage. 

She, too, was astonished and terrified when 
the horses left the pavement and sent out a 
hollow tramp from the ferry-bridge. The noise 
of the*engine and underflow of water added to 
the terror* that had already seized upon her. 
But for the eertainty that Maud was within the 
carriage, and in some kind of danger, she would 
hare dropped off her uneasy perch, and betaken 
herself to the wilderness of streets through which 
she had been hurried so wildly. 

By-artd-by the child heard a scream. She 
knew the voice, and dropped down from her seat, 
like a wounded bird, fluttering and frightened. 

I “ Maudie! Oh, Maudie! Don’t be frightened! 
I’m here!” 

While this cry was on her lips, a man's hard 
palm was dashed over them, and she was flung 
back against the partition of the engine-room 
with a swift violence that stunned without really 
injuring hei*. Before she could gather herself 
np, or make her voice heard, there was a great 
jar of the boat, and the carriage rolled away into 
the darkness, leaving her there, half-frightened 
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to death, and so terribly bewildered, that she 
could only drop her little hands, and sob out the 
\gony of her fright and disappointment. 

While she sat there, like a poor little toblef, 
trembling in its shelter of ferndehres, a bell 
rang, and the boat swayed off upon the water 
again, bearing her back to the city in splth of 
herself. ' 

It seemed as if some beautifhl intuit iota guided 
the child through the crowded entanglement of 
streets she had never seen before. For, like 
some wild bird flitting through the gloom of a 
forest, she took the nearest way to her object, 
and reached home before the evening had Verged 
into utter darkness. Once in sight of the tene¬ 
ment-house, her heart beat slower, and hew life 
came to her weary little frame. She spang for¬ 
ward, half leaped, half straggled up the stair¬ 
cases, halted at her mother’s door, and pushed it 
open. 

“ Don’t yon be frightened, mother. I’m home 
all safe. Couldn’t get here before to save my 

Life.” 

Having uttered this encouraging assurance, 
the child flew panting to the top of the house, 
and before her presence was noticed, stood by 
the elbow of Mr. Ingersoll’s chair. 

( *Don't be frightened, grAndpar,” Bhe said, 
in a bushing, sweet voice, that Scarcely rose 
above a whisper. “Don’t, now; but they have 
run away with our Maudie. I saw them do it ” 

The old man dropped the book he was read¬ 
ing os if it had been lead. He was naturally 
pale, but every ray of color left his face. Still 
he spoke almost calmly. 

“ Whot did you say, child ?” 

“ I—I went after her, you know’, 'cause it was 
too dark, and mar says I must see to Maudie. 
So I went almost up to the door, and waited for 
her to come into the street. Then I meant to 
pop out unawares from the dark, as she was 
going by, catch hold of her hand before she knew 
it, and lead her home to you, just as cozy as 
could be. It would have been such fun to see 
her start, and smile, and be so glad to have some¬ 
body along.” 

“Well, child, well!” 

“Yes, I know. She did oomo; but they got 
her in a carriage.” 

“They! Who?” 

“A man. Two of them at last. One with 
boots and a band on his hat.” 

•Ha!” 

“ Yes, you know Him that hangs about here 
so. ever since that English gentleman gave up 
coming.” 

“ You are jure you saw him ?" 


“ Sure as sure!” 

For an instant the iron stillness that had tome 
over Mr. Ingersoll’s Thee gave way. He remem¬ 
bered that Mrs. Rochester had spoken of send¬ 
ing Maud bome } and the thought came to him 
with a sense of relief. 

Hie child was hatching him, and seerobd to 
understand this feeling, for she spoke at once, 
and eagerly. 

“ No—no! They didn’t mean to bring Mkudie 
home, but took her across the water—clear 


“ Across the water?" 

“ Yeh, and 6ff into the dark." 

The old man arose, took bis hat, and grasped 
the child's hand so hard that she lifted her blue 
eyes to his face, all swimming with tears of pain, 
like violets undeT Water, and said, piteously, 

“ Grandpa, you hurt me so.” 

The bid man loosened his clasp on her hand, 
but said nothing. His soul was too full for gen¬ 
tle sympathies. Still, he remembered that Mrs. 
Thorp would be anxious, and turned into the 
room where she was seated with his wife, amid 
the half-packed household goods prepared for 
removal. 

“I am going out with the little girl. Shfe will 
be safe,” he said, in a low, hoarse voice, that 
caused his wife to took up anxiously, and Mrs. 
Thorp to insist that he should wrap himself up 
from the night air. 

The walk from that tenement-house tt> the 
hotel was not a long one, for, in great cities, 
affluence and even squallid want are crowded 
together in such close contrast at times that the 
effect is appalling to men who think of such in¬ 
equality with reference to its abatement. Not a 
word did the old man speak until he stood within 
the wide corridor of the hotel, then he addressed 
a servant, who was passing. 

“ Show me the way to Lady Oakley’s apart¬ 
ments,” he said, with an air of calm authority. 
That the man obeyed impalsively. Waving the 
servant back with his hand, tngersoll flung the 
door open, and the next instant stood before 
Lady Oakley and her mother, stern, pale, and, 
for a moment, silent with contending emotions. 
At last he spoke. 

“Woman, what have you done with my 
child?” 

He was not looking at Lady Oakley, hut at 
her mother, who sat quaking with abject terror 
among the cushions of her couch. 

“ I—I! What do you mean ?” she faltered. 

“ I mean that my gr&ndAUghter, Maud Inger- 
soll, has been taken from this house against her 
knowledge or wishes, and by your connivance.” 
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Mrs. Rochester made a faint struggle for de¬ 
fiant strength. 

n You are a false, a—a-^—” 

The poor old creature broke down, unscrewed 
her vinagretto with her , little quivering hands, 
and began to sob. , , 

Lady Oakley arose, flushed and indignant, 

11 What intrusion is this? Who dares to ad¬ 
dress my mother in this fashion,' 1 she said, with 
supreme haughtiness. 

Mr. Ingersoll turned his face fall upon her. 
Then she uttered a sharp cry, and stepped back, 
as if that handsome old face had something ap¬ 
palling in it. For half a minute there was dead 
silence in the room; then the lady spoke low ; 
and hoarsley, as if she. had been addressing a | 
ghost. | 

“ Lester Oakley! Oh, Heavens! Can sorrow ] 
have aged you like this?” 

The old man waved his hand with a gesture, ; 
which seemed to put aside all subjects but the ; 
one which had brought him there. 

“I am not the man your perfidy slew,” he 
said; “ but his most unhappy father!” 

“His father! Lester Oakley’s father 1” fal¬ 
tered the lady, turning white. “Is he, oh, tell 
me, is he still alive?” 

“ He is dead !” 

Lady Oakley seemed to shrink up. Her face 
was whitei And locked. She was like a woman 
from whom Some great hope had suddenly torn 
its WAy into darkness. 

“ Dead! Dead 1” 

“It is his child I am seeking for.” 

“ His child! That girl! Oh, I felt it! I 
knew that some great spell was upon me. Mar¬ 
ried ! Married! Who was the woman that had 
a right, to hold his head when dying?” 

“ One who had loved him always. He had 
not known it when your marriage with his cousin 
taught him all the bitterness of treason—the 
desolation of an unloved life. Then his sympa¬ 
thies became keen; he discerned the love that 
had been lying waste, while his was trampled 
under foot. In his own isolation he sought to 
lighten that of another. But it was all in vain.” 

A look of keen joy shot into Lady Oakley’s 
eyes—joy that flashed through the gloom there, 
as lightning rends the cloud. 

“ He did not love her then—this woman, whom 
he married?” 

“ He died in less than a year after that mar¬ 
riage.” 

“ And she?” 

“ Died also, leaving behind thie girl, whom 
your mother has stolen from me.” 

“ No, no 1 It was not me. I did nothing !*’ 


“ No. You did nothing years ago, only kill 
pne noble being with your craft, and poison the 
soul of your own child till she was ready to yield 
up love for gold, honor for position, lie is dead, 
and she iaLady Oakley. Was not that enough. 
Must you destroy the child as well as the pa¬ 
rents?!' 

“ His child! Mother, what does this mean?” 
am sure 1 don’t know. How should 
,1?” whined the withered hypocrite. 

“Has any, harm befallen 'that girl through 
you, or—or^-” 

Lady Oakley paused, struck dumb by a cruel 
conviction; but a wild light came to her eyee, and 
they seemed to search her mother as with fire. 

“Where is Maud Ingersoll? Mother, I will 
know?” 

“Ilow can I tell?” whimpered the old wo- 
man. V She left the house soon after dark. You 
saw her go.” 

“ But-whqre? She is not at home.” 

“How can I help that?” answered the old 
woman, with snappish impatience. “ I will not 
stfiy here to be insulted. ■ What is this old man 
talking about. I did nothing to his son. He 
was not engaged to me* You may endure this 
insolence if you like; for my part, I beg leave 
to retire.” 

Here the trembling old creat-ure struggled out 
from among her cushions, picked up her hand¬ 
kerchief, and some other dainty articles with 
which she always surrounded herself, and flut¬ 
tered angrily out of the room. 

Lady Oakley followed her. 

“ Mother,” she said, the moment they were 
alone, “ You know where this girl iB. Tell me?” 

The old woman was terrified by the stern pallor 
of that beautiful face. She turned like some 
smalt animal driven to bay. 

“ Go ask your son, if you wish to know about 
it,” she said, with trembling spite. “1 wash 
my hands of the whole affair.” 

“ My son!” said Lady Oakley, growing cold. 
“ My son!” 

“I know nothing about it. How should I? 
If the girl is with him, I suppose it is because she 
wanted to go. 1 am not in her confidence. 

“ Mother, where is my son ?” 

“Roaming, as usual, I suppose,” answered 
the old woman, viciously; for the spite of a wild¬ 
cat was kindling up her little remuant of resist¬ 
ance. 

Lady Oakley grew coldly rigid. Her veiy lips 
were white. 

“Mother, once for all, tell me what you know 
of this affair. If you ever expect me to address 
you as mother again in this life, tell me truly!” 
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The old woman was frightened; her pale-blue 
eyes filled; her lips worked nervously. She saw 
that craft and falsehood would not answer. 

“ Upon my honor, he told line nothing. He 
promised you to go down to the coast and search j 
after my poor boy. It was too kind for reality^ j 
That is all!” t 

“This is all you know/* said Lady Oakley, 
hoarsely. 

“AU.” 

“ How came the young lady to be in your 
employ?” 

“ He askect me to have Jier here as a charity,' 
and to treat her as a lady, especially about the 
carriage. Now pray take your eyes from my' 
face. I have told you everything. If Sir Charles 
has carried the girl of-» 

“ Ilush, mother 1 I will not believe it. Hia 
daughter! The thought is terrible.” 

Before the old woman could answer, Lady 
Oakley was in the room with Mr. Ingersoll. 

“ Do not be troubled ; I entreat you have pa¬ 
tience,” she said, ringing first one bell and thbu 
another. “ His child con be in no danger— 
shall be in no danger. Now tell me all you know 
of this. Who says that the young lady is mis¬ 
sing? Wait a moment.” 

Here a servant came to the door. 


“ A carriage, quickly.” 

She turned, in her hurried walk to and fro, to 
address the old man again ; but another knock 
interrupted her, and a lady's maid appeared. 

“ Pack up a few things, and tell my mother 
.that I shall not be back to-night.” 

The w;oman disappeared. Then Lady Oakley 
turned more composedly to the old man. 

“ Now tell me. 4r 

• “ The child knows more than I do. Ask her !” 

| Then Lady Oakley dropped on one knee by the 
child, and, with both atfns around her, got the 
whole story, which seemed to fire her all over 
with indignation. When Maggie had told all 
she knew, the lady sprang to her feet again. 

“ Will the carriage never come?” she cried, in 
an agony of impatience. 

The door opened, and a maid appeared, with 
a bonnet in her hand, and a cameVs-hair shawl 
on her arm. Behind her was another servant. 

“Ah, the carriage is ready. Come 1 come !” 
she cried, folding herself in the shawl, and tying 
the bonnet-strings as she turned for the stairs. 

Mr. Ingersoll and the child followed her, and, 
in a few miniites, Mrs. Rochester, who was list¬ 
ening, heard the carriage that contained them 
drive away from the hotel. 

(to be concluded.) 


THE SPARROW’S FALL. 

BT EUTH ADAMS. 


To my hushed thought, 

The tender words our Saviour onoe did nj— 
Dear words whoso meaning seemeth new alway, 
Are somehow brought. 

“ Two sparrows small, 

Are sold for just one farthing; yet your God 
Doth mark each one that falleth to the sod; 

He cares for all 1” 


So that which seems 

But death and loss, to us who yet do dwell 
FOr from tho mansions incorruptible, 

’Mid pain and dreams, 

May look no ill 

To thoee who see as God sees; nnd we cry 
“Nothing of Thine can perish utterly; 

We trust Theo still 1” 


MY BABY. 


BT EllII A. BAINS 


Nestled so close to my bosom, 
Cradled to sleep on my arm; 
Would I might always be near thee, 
Shelter thee, thus, from all harm. 
Sweet be the slumbers that follow, 
Tinged with no shade of unrest; 
Free from the false and the hollow. 
Pure as a dream of the blest. 


Sin hath no share in thy bosom, 
Sorrow no shade on thy brow; 
Would they might always be spotless. 
■ Free from life's shadows os now. 
Kneeling at eve-tide beside th<-e, 

She who hath lulled thee to rest, 
Prayeth no 111 may betide fh<*o, 
Sowing its seed in thy breast 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT BUILT H. MAY. 



here a stylish house or walking-cos¬ 
tume of mohair in light-buff or gray. It is made 


and relyet insertion, arranged to match the 
skirt, but of narrower width. Same trimming 
at the sleeves, This oostume would be very 
effective for a dinner or evening-dress for a 
small party, say in this way. The underskirt 
to be of silk of one color, and the flounce, tunic, 
and waist, of French Swiss muslin, with the 
black velvet insertion. An old dress could be 
thus retrimmed to look quite fresh, and certainly 
very stylish and effective. An old pink or blue 
silk skirt, with the muslin and black velvet trim¬ 
mings, could not be more effectually brought 
into use, and at very little expense. Fifteen or 
sixteen yards of mohair, two pieoes of one-inch 
black velvet, four yards of two-inch, for hows, 
six yards of half-inch, for the waist and sleeves. 


with the lower-skirt just to touch, which is 
trimmed with a gathered flounce, eight inches 
deep, placed a little lower than half the skirt. 
Through the flounce two rows of velvet aVe placed, 
and form an insertion. This is done by cutting ! 
slits in the flounce at equal distances, and turn-, 
ing the square made in this way back on the 
wrong side, then run the velvet ribbon in and 
out. The velvet should be an inch 1 wide, no 
more. The rounded tunic is trimmed to match, 
and is fastened on each side by a bow and ends 
of wider black velvet. Round-waisted bodice, 
open in front, with a narrow gathered flounce 
854 


Above we give a walking-costume for a young 
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lady, composed of two kinds of material) a plain 
silk for the under-skirt, of any solid color, or 
black, and the tunic and vest of bodice of striped 
poplin of lighter and darker shades. These striped 
poplins and mohairs come in blue and back, two 
shades of brown, two Bhades of green, and, in 
fact, so many nice combinations, that almost any 
half-worn silk dress can be matohcd in color, or 
else in a contrasting color for the tunic and 
vest. The under-skirt is trimmed with one deep 
flounce, slightly full, and put on with a frill to 
stand up, separated by a row of narrow, black 
velvet ribbon. The apron-front is simply trim¬ 
med to simulate an apron, with a narrower 
flounce, and a wider row of velvet. The tunic 
is faced in front with some of the silk, and the 
flounce with which it is trimmed, is the same as 



the under-skirt. The basque-bodioe has a vest 
of the striped material, and the rest of the bodice 
and sleeves are the same as the under-skirt, 
trimmed with the same width velvet as upon the 
apron of the skirt. Seven yards of striped pop¬ 
lin or mohair, one piece of inch-wide velvet rib¬ 
bon, and four yards of half-inch, will be all that 
is required to alter an old silk into a new and 
fashionable costume. A black silk, with a blue 
and black stripe, or black and white stripe 
tunic, makes a very pretty combination. 

We also give above a walking-dress, with out¬ 
side basque, for a Miss of twelve to fourteen 


years. It is to be made of cashmere, merino, or 
poplin, of any solid color, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon, and narrow white silk embroidery 
braid. There is but one skirt, with two narrow 
gathered ruffles at the bottom, headed by one 
row of the velvet ribbon, bordered on both sides 
with one row of silk braid. The waist is a plaited 
skirt, with the plaits trimmed to match. The 



over-basque is cut like a loose sAcque, belted in 
at the waist, finished with a large sailor collar 
and deep cuff, all trimmed to match the skirt. 
Seven to eight yards of cashmere or merino, ten 
to twelve yards of poplin, two pieces of velvet 
ribbon, one and a half inch and one inch in 
width, one long piece of white silk embroi¬ 
dery braid, eighteen metal buttons, or black 
velvet ones; as may be preferred, will be re¬ 
quired. 

The above is a design for a black silk apron 
for a young lady’s home-toilet, trimmed with 
bands of watered ribbon, ornamented with jet 
: or steel buckles. 

In the front of the number will be found our 
Tidy Pattern, to be worked in Java canvas. The 
design, besides being entirely original, is a very 
striking one, aud as admirable for its simplicity 
as for its beauty. It can be made of almost any 
size, and worked in any particular color desired, 
but, as presented in our cu». it cannot fail to be 
greatly admired. 


SAILOR JACKET AND SKIRT. 

BT EMILY H. MAT. 


We give on the next page a description of the 
8ailor Costume, seen in the cut and diagram. 
No. 1 indicates the front of the sailor jacket or 
blouse; the dotted line shows where it is turned 
back* to meet the collar at the bock. At the waist 
Vol. LXIV.—25. 


it is finished with a drawing-string of elastic. 
The skirt consists of one front gore, the half of 
which is given—two sides gores like No. 7, and 
four back gores like No. 8, with the bias seam 
sewn to the bias seam of No. 7, making a straight 
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seam at the back. The skirt is put upon the 
waistbaud, No. 8. The costume will fit a girl of 
twelve years, and is to be made of navy-blue 
flannel, trimmed with sky-blue merino, put on 
in three bands upon the skirt, two inches wide, 
bordered on both sides with two rows of white 
cotton or worsted braid, quarter of an ineh 
wide for the first row, and the second row is of 


flannel, one yard and a half of sky-blue merino, 
four pieces of white braid, quarter inch, twelve 
pieoes of the narrow embroidery braid, nine 
buttons, brass or oxydized silver. For cool 
days in the nntaran an under-vest of flannel 
may be substituted for the cambric shirt, made 
exactly like the jacket, only closed from the 
throat to the waist, and a trifle shorter in the 



the narrow embroidery braid, either the plain j waist: this should be buttoned to the w&ist- 
or the kind known as “star braid." The cuff, j band of the skirt. The blouse-waist, or jacket, 
collar, and facings of the front of the jacket are ! falls loose over the waistband. No over-garment 
all of the sky-blue merino, edged with the braid j is required with this costume. A sailor straw- 
to match the skirt. Pocket and sash, tied at j hat, with dark-blue ribbons, completes this 
the side of the blue merino. To be worn over a j costume. This is a very pretty garment, and 
cambric Bhirt, with tiny collar, tied with a bow will not cost over six or seven dollars at the 
of blue ribbon to match. Seven yards of blue i outside. 
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INFANT'S BOOT. 


IT MBS. JANK Hf BA V KB. 



Material: Berlin wool, Shetland wool for trim¬ 
mings and tassels, four-thread Berlin wool, and 
a fine bone crochet-hook. 

This little boot is begun at the side, and work¬ 
ed in straight rows backward and forward. 
Make a chain of twenty-four. 

1st Row: Twenty-four double in successive 
stitches; turn. 

2nd Row: Twenty-four double in successive 
stitches (taking through both stitches:) turn. 

3rd Row: One row of tricot, worked in the 
following manner: Place the needle under the 
wool, hold it firmly with the third finger, put 
your needle through the two Btitches of the first 
double crochet, draw the thread through, and in 
this loop make one chain. Keep all the loops 
on the needle until the loops are taken up 
throughout the row, and in returning, as in 
ordinary trioot; take through two stitches. Re¬ 
peat these three rows three times. 

13th Row: One double in each successive 
stitch., leave the thread hanging, take a fresh 
piece of wool, leave ten stitches at the bottom, 
and on the 11th, 12th, and 13th stitches make 
one double in each eleven tricot stitches in suc¬ 
cessive stitches; finish off these tricot stitches 
with the same thread, and fasten off. With the 
thread left hanging work in each successive 
858 


stitch one double crochet, still keeping your 
twenty-four stitches. Work the other side of the 
boot to correspond, only having the one seam at 
the bock (the back of the tricot is the right side 
of the work,) and finishing at the side with two 
rows of double crochet; fasten off. 

14th row: Begin at the bottom of the boot, 
work thirteen tricot in successive stitches along 
one side of the boot, leaving eleven unworked 
for the ankle of the boot. Pass over elevea 
stitches on the other side of the boot, and work 
thirteen tricot in successive stitches; turn. 

15th Row: Work one row of double crochet oa 
each of the tricot stitches : turn. 

16th Row: Double crochet, passing over two 
in the centre; * turn. 

17th Row: Tricot in each stitch, passing over 
two in the centre: turn. 

18th Row: Double crochet, passing over twe 
ip the centre ; turn. 

19th Row: Double crochet, passing over one 
at each side, and two in the centre. 

For the next three rows repeat as from *; turn. 

23rd Row: Tricot, passing over two in the 
centre; turn. 

24th Row: Double crochet, passing over two 
in the centre; fasten off. 

For the sole make a chain of ten. 
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1st Row: Double crochet in each stitch; turn. 

2nd Row: Same as 1st. (Take through both 
jtitches throughout the sole.) 

3rd Row: Same as 1st. 

4th Row: Double crochet in each stitch, mak¬ 
ing two in the first and two in the last. 

5th Row: Same as 4th. 

6th Row: Double crochet. 

7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th rows: Same as 6th row. 

11th row: Double crochet, passing over one 
at each end. 

12th and 13th Row: Same as 11th row. 

14th Row: Double crochet in each stitch. 

15th Row: Same as 14th 

lGth Row: Double crochet, making two nt 
each end. 

17sh Row: Same as lGth. 

18tii Row: Double crochet in each stitch. 


19th Row: Double crochet, passing over one 
at each end. 

20th and 21st Rows: Same as 19th. 

22nd and 23rd Rows: Double in each stitch; 
fasten off. 

Sew the upper on to the sole, and for the 
trimming knit as follows: Round the top take 
double Shetland wool, cast on four stitches, and 
knit loosely the required length as follows: 
Twist the wool round the needle, and purl two 
together. 

For the Bow in Front: Wind the wool round 
a card sufficient to make a nice bow; then twist 
the wool round the centre, and sew it on in front. 

For the Cord: Take Shetland wool four times 
double, each a yard in length, and work a chain. 
Tut it round the top of the boot, and make little 
tassels on the ends. 


CIGARETTE-CASES. 

BT MRS. JANI WEAVER. 



Materials: Cardboard, thin, gray leather, 
silk the color of the leather, purse-silk of two 
shades, and silk braid the color of the darkest 
shade of purse-silk. 

The foundation, of cardboard, must first be 
cut to the required shape and size. The outer 
case measures four inches in length, and two 
and a half inches in width. The inner one * 



two inches in width. The silk must be gum¬ 
med on to one side of the cardboard for the 
lining of the case. The leather, which must be 
previously embroidered, is then slightly gummed 
and stretched smoothly on, and the edges of 
the case bound together with the braid. These 
cases, if well made, are exceedingly pretty and 
* useful. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 





WALL-COVER AND WASHING-GLOVE. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials: Thin, black leather, gray linen, 
gray and white tightly-twisted twine of different 
sizes, black purse-silk, gray thread, and nine¬ 
teen dozen white China buttons. 

As a protection for the wall above a washing- 
table, this cover is hung up by three cord-loops, 
one at each end and one in the middle. The 
cover of thin, black leather, is 22J inches high 
and 29J inches long, being cut to a point in the 



middle above and below, and lined with gray 
linen. A strip of gray linen, half-inch wide, 
trimmed with white China buttons, gives the 
binding all around. The finish of this binding 
and the arabesque shapes are of two rows of 
twine, one gray and the other white, put beside 
each other and crossed over with black. No. 1 
shows a piece of the edge-trimming on this cover 
in the full size, thereby giving the size of the 
twine, buttons, etc. Arabesques connect those 
bands. Similar arabesques are easily composed. 
The middle part of the cover has two pockets, 
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pat on to hold a velvet and common clothes- 
brush ; between these is a small shelf, finished 
with leather valance for tooth and nail-brushes, 
etc., on which arc also hooks for hanging on a 
sponge or glove for washing. 

Knitted Glove fob Washing. —Materials: 
White knitting cotton, and red marking cotton. 



This glove is drawn over the hand in washing. 
It is of a knitted piece, Gf inches long, 9>’, inches 
wide, sewn together, made of white knitting 
cotton, iiuishcd all round with two rows of 
crocheted picots, the foundation 4S stitches; 
134 rows are made backward and forward in 
common patent knitting. 

1st Row. Put the thread in front of the needle, 
raise off one stitch, (putting the needle through 
the stitch os if about to purl,) one stitch plain 
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SPONGE-BAG — OPEN, CLOSED, AND BORDER. 
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In each following row, the stitch over which 
• the thread lies must be knitted off together with 
it; then put the thread in front of the needle, 
and raise off the next stitch. This shows the size 
of the knitting on the right side, and the way the 


picot-edge is made with red marking cotton. 
Each picot is of four chain, one double, putting 
the hook back into the first chain, and one double * 
in the knitted edge. A line, 1} inches long, of 
chain stitches, serve to hang up the glove. 


sewn at the corners fbr suspending the bag. It 
Take the sqnare of doth and out each point may also be folded as shown in the cut, thus 
s .eto the shape of a scallop. To do this evenly rendering it extremely useful on a journey in 
fold the square in half, crosswise, three times, preventing the sponge wetting other artioles near 
then cut out in the middle, between the points, which it may be placed. 
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Materials: A piece of American cloth, 22 
inches square, a piece of oil-silk the same size, 
black braid, 1 inch wide, narrow, yellow braid, 
block beads, and four black buttons. 


a curve seven inches deep. The bag is orna¬ 
mented with narrow braid and beads, as show a 
in the engraving, and lined with oil silk. The 
edges are bound with black, and finished at each 
point with a black button ; loops of braid are 








TRAVELING- DRESSING-CASE—CLOSED AND OPEN. 


BT MRS. JANS WBAVBR. 



Materials: Black, Americanclotli, brown Hol¬ 
land, scarlet braid. 

Cut a piece of American cloth, 30 inches long 
and 12 wide. The inner part is of Holland, the 
exact size. Slant the corners a little at one 
end. The piece for the pocket is of Holland, 9 
inches deep, 2 inches of which fold over to 
button. The sides and middle straps are of 
double Holland. The side straps are 6 inches 
long and 4 inches wide, and the center 1 inch 
wide and 6 inches long. For the sponge-bag cut. 
a piece of Holland about 3 inches wide and Id 
inches long, ltun a string through, to draw it ; 


together, and fasten it to the case, as shown in 
the design. At the end a double pocket, 5 inches 
deep, is put in. This is made to hold a tin box 
for soap, tooth-brush, etc., and must have spa¬ 
cious gored ends. All the pockets are bound 
round with scarlet braid. The inside must be 
made entirely before it is fixed to the outside; 
and if the American cloth is ornamented with 
a design in braid, as is shown in the cut, it must 
be worked before the inner part is put in. Then 
the whole is put firmly together, and bound at 
the edges with velvet braid. The strap is of 
the same material. 



EDGING, 
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CROCHETED BORDER FOR QUILT. 


BT MBS. J A. 2? B WEAVER. 



Material: Strutt’s cotton, No. 8, medium size 
hook. 

Make a chain of twenty-two stitches. Work 
seven rows of double backward and forward, 
always taking up the back stitch. Increase one 
stitch at the end of the first, third, and fifth rows, 
so that when the seven rows are worked, you 
have twenty-five stitches. 

8th Row: Four chain, one double-treble into 
the third stitch of preceding row; one chain, one 
cross double-treble back into the first stitch of 
preceding row. (The cross double treble is work¬ 
ed thus: Put the cotton once round the hook, 
insert the hook through the middle of previously- 
worked treble; put the cotton once more round 
the hook, insert the hook into the specified 
stitch, and work back in the ordinary way.) 
* Two chain, pass over five, one double-treble 


into the next, one chain, one cross double-treble 
back into the third of the five just passed over. 
Repeat three times more from * [one chain, pass 
over one treble into the next.] The next seven 
rows are worked in the same manner as the first 
seven, decreasing one at the beginning of the 
second and sixth, so as to leave on twenty-three 
stiches the same as at the beginning. 

16th Row: Same as the eighth, omitting that 
inclosed in brackets. 

For the heading, work four rows of double to 
correspond with the stripes; then, lastly, a row 
as follows: Six graduated treble in successive 
stitches, vir., * two treble, two double-treble, 
two treble, one double. Repeat from, * to the 
end. The edge is worked in the same manner as 
the heading; but only two rows of double are 
worked instead of four. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson” fob 1874.—We call attention to our Pros¬ 
pectus for 1874, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine Is better and cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, exceeding 
that of any lady’s book in the world, enables us to offer 
“Peterson” at these unprecedentedly low rates; for we find 
by experience that a small profit on a large circulation is 
more remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

Great improvements will be made in the fashion depart¬ 
ment. The principal editor ha$ been m Europe all the eumnier , 
making arrangements to secure exclusive and advanced 
patterns. No other magazine, in this respect, will bo able 
to approach “Peterson” hereafter. We shall continue to 
give, not only the more expensive dresses, but also those for 
every-day use: and these latter, whilo economical, will 
also be stylish, which cannot be said of the cheap patterns 
given in other magazines. As to our mammoth, colored, 
steel-plates, it is conceded, everywhere, that they are the 
most beautiful, tasteful, and reliable issued in the United 
States; but for 1874 they will, in consequence of our recent 
arrangements, be handsomer than ever. 

1 he original stories and novelets in “ Peterson” have long 
been acknowledged to be the best in any lady’s book. We 
pay more for literary matter than all the other* combined. Jfor 
1874 our stories will be better than ever. The novelets alone 
will be worth the subscription price. 

Now is tite time to yet up club 1 1 Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits are fidrly presented. The best 
way to present those merits is to exhibit a number. We in¬ 
vite comparison, be the first its the field. A specimen will 
be sent, gratis, if written for. 

Town and Country. —During the few last years society, 
so called, has learned to migrate cn masse, from town to 
country and back again, swinging, like a pendulum, every 
year, from the indulgence in tho extremes of luxury and 
physical ease to delight in tho severities of uncivilized nature. 
In this month, city life reaches its height of haste, and heat, 
and splendor. Trade of all kinds is invigorated by the next 
month's holidays, as Christmas anthems, sung by the heart, 
are apt to relax the purse-strings. The days are full to 
satiety with money-making, and the nights with opera, lec¬ 
ture, or ball. Women in the city put on their richest attire, 
and women from the country come to copy it, now-a-days, 
just as they did when tho Prophet lamented over the vanity 
of their broidered work and mincing step. 

There is apt, however, in theso semi-anuual exchange of 
visits between town and country, to be a total misappre¬ 
hension of each other. The squire and his wife, who used 
to dispense a lavish hospitality in their own county, where 
their family has been known and respected for generation^ 
find tho city turns but a chilly face to them in their winter 
visit. At home, every child’s face was familiar, every nelgh- 
l>or, even tire poorest, shared his joy and sorrow with 
them; here they are passed by indifferent, well-bred crowds. 
Human nature, they argue, suffers an inherent change 1 
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when brought under compression in brick and mortar. 
These townspeople do not know, nor car© to know, their 
uoxt-door neighbor; there is no lending or borrowing, 
no sewing-bees. The sick are tended by doctors or nurses; 
there is no friendly crowd of acq uaintan ces, as in a village, 
about the dying bed; the Amend* are matters of an under¬ 
taker's ambition, all sham aud show, instead of the warm 
outpouring of sympathy from rich and poor, to which they are 
accustomed. The truth of all which is, that the more narrow 
the bounds of a man’s life arc, tho more interested ho be¬ 
comes in personal matters. The farmer, isolated in a great 
measure from libraries, art, politics, find his range of ideas 
coufined to his crops, and the physical health of his family 
aud neighbors ; hi* city cousin is not one whit less kindly 
or sympathetic in his nature because, in tlie press of other 
ideas, he has learned to give these a place of inferior import¬ 
ance. Put the squire for two or three years where he would 
feel the flux and reflux of the great currents of trade, know¬ 
ledge, and even news, aud he would find his interest in 
gossip gradually lessen, and while his sympathy for one 
neighbor’s asthma, or another’s neuralgia might bo Ires 
keen, he would be far more likely to comprehend, and at¬ 
tempt to relieve, the mass of suffering incumbent on hu¬ 
manity as a whole. The Good Samaritan, who succored his 
brother, and poured oil in his wounds with his own hand, 
was no doubt a countryman. In the city he would have 
sent him to a hospital. 

The habit of migration from city to country and back 
again, becoming so universal among us, will servo a higher 
use than its ostensible purpose of health, if It opens our eyes 
to the fact that there is less difference in human nature than 
onr vanity prompts ns to think. In this case, as in every 
other, familiarity is likely to breed, not contempt of our 
brother, but a much more liberal judgment of him. Tbs 
crab, according to vEsop, who came out of his shell, was sur¬ 
prised not only to find how big and wurm the world was 
outside of it, bnt how many other .'robs, as hearty and good- 
looking as himself, were there to enjoy it. Our only danger 
is that as nature does not compel ns, like the crabs, to change 
our shell* once a month, we suffer them to grow too tight 
about us, sometimes, ever to be able to look outside of them. 

The Gems of Art has been so popular, this year, as a pre¬ 
mium, that we shall continue it for next year. It consists, 
as we have already said, of twenty-five of the best steel- 
engravings that have appeared in this magazine. We will 
send it, in place of the premium picture, “ Not Lost, But 
Gone Before,” if preferred. Many ladies wrote to us, lust 
year, that if they had know n of it in time, they would hare 
taken It for their premium instead of the mezzotint. They 
will now have a chance to secure it. 

To Make Home Happy you should always try you best 
to be accommodating and cheerful. It is the little things 
of life, after all, that worry us the most. A husband, or 
wife, can bear a great deal of tronble, if when they meet 
each other, after the cares of the day, they are mutually 
kind and forbearing. 

Save a Dollar by subscribing to w Peterson.” All the 
other first-class magazines are so much dearer, that even 
full-price subscribers, who pay us two dollars, get this 
magazine cheaper than they can get others, not so good, 
in clubs. 
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o 0* Pftxxiuv Mezzotint fob 1874, in the opinion of *11 
who hare seen it, is unequalled. The title is, M Not Lost, 
Bat Gone Before.” It is beet described by two quotations 
from Scripture. * Suffer little children to come unto mo, 
and fotliid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
" In 1 leaven their angels do ahoays behold the face of My 
Father which is In heaven” No household will be com¬ 
plete without this touching and beautiful picture. By get¬ 
ting up a clnb for “ Peterson,” at our extremely low terms, 
you can secure this invaluable premium, which, at a re¬ 
tail store, would sell for five dollars. Understand, it is no 
cheap lithograph, but a first-class mezzotint Begin, at 
once, to get up ypur clubs! Specimens of the magazine 
will be sent, gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, 
so that you need not soil your own copy. But tee the Pros¬ 
pectus for 1874 on the hut page of the ewer. 

It is tub Wisest and Safest, always to do right, no 
matter what comes of it, for whatever may be the temporary 
consequences, the final results will be satisfactory. The 
Great Author of our existence works by law, and not by 
chance l he never allows evil to triumph in the end; it is 
only permitted to succeed for awhile, even when it seems to 
succeed, in order to try our faith and endurance. As the 
March winds stimulate the young boughs, giving them 
vitality and hastening forward the buds, so the troubles of 
this world strengthen our diameters and elevate our aims. 
Sunk in ease and pleasure, we should deteriorate I Compelled 
to struggle, we rise to a higher and nobler life. Be right, 
therefore, even whon the right, at first, threatens suffering I 
Always, always bo right! 

Be Early In The Field.—Now is the time to begin to get 
up clubs for 1874. You cannot commence toe soon. Every 
year ladies write to us, that, if they had begun a little sooner, 
they could have had larger clubs. This is important, be¬ 
cause the larger the club, tho cheaper the magazine is to 
ench subscriber. “ Ever) body prefers 4 Peterson,’ and says 
it fa tho cheapest and best,” is what all tell us. If you start I 
soon onough, you will have no difficulty in getting a club, ' 
or eveu several clubs, and so earning all the premiums. | 
Ask your friends to compare “ Peterson” with other rnoga- ! 
cines, and to observo how much better it is than those at the j 
same price. j 

Youii Wife, ob Sweetheart, will thank yon more for i 
a copy of 44 Peterson’s Magazine” for 1874, than for anything ' 
else which can be had at tho same price. Try her I ] 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Diana of Meridor ; or the Lady of Moneorean. A Novel. By 
Alexander Duma*. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*.— While 
works of imagination have power to draw the reader, those 
of Dumas, w ho deservedly ranks as ouo of the greatest 
of the gEgat masters of fiction, will undoubtedly be read 
with the same interest and avidity as they are to-day. As 
vivid pictures of the life and manners of tho times to 
which they relate, and of political incidents of tho greatest 
moment, they baTe a historical value which must give them 
permanency, while in romantic quality It is not likely they 
will ever be surpassed. 44 Diana of Meridor” is a specimen 
work, to which all that has been mid above especially ap¬ 
plies, and commends itself strongly to all lovers of romance. 

Miss or Mr*, f and Other Stores. By Wilkie CblHns. Philada.: 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— Messrs. Peterson A Brothers have 
In course of publication a new and cheap edition of tho 
works of this most enjoyable author, of which the volume 
under consideration is the first issue. It includes, in addi¬ 
tion to the very fascinating novelet, 44 Miss or Mrs.?” two 
Entertaining short stories, entitled "Blown up with the 
Brig,” and 44 The Fatal Cradle.” 


The Gipsy's Warning. By Elisa A. Dupuy , author of lt AU 
far Loo*;” 44 The Mysterious Gueet ”, Tit* Planter's Dauglr 
ter, n etc. Philada; T. B. Peterson A Brothers.—Mies Du- 
puy’s novels possess a strong similarity in tho one reaped 
of the thorough fascination they exert upon tho reader l»y 
the artistic arrangement of the plot, and the romantic elw 
meuta of. which they are composed. Otherwise each is fresh 
and original in style, while distinct in incident and manner 
of treatment, and the conclusions are ever wrought in a 
manner not more striking than unhackneyed. Among the 
many popular productions of her pen, we are, however, in¬ 
clined to give a very prominent place to the one under con¬ 
sideration. Taking the story of the unhappy union of n 
fair young girl with the selfish and unscrupulous son of her 
not lass unprincipled guardian, an English baronet, into 
w hick she has been led through their Juihience and her own 
inexperience, as the leading incident, there fa iuterwoven 
with this the circumstance of her love for a worthier object, 
the tragic page of English history embodied in Monmouth's 
Rebellion, and the varied incidents of the theme that ever 
claims human attention and sympathy—the manifestations 
of human passion and suffering—of love’s devotion and 
love’s triumph. 

London's Heart By B. L. Farjeon. New Tori: Harper A 
Brothers.— The author of “Grip” was hulled as the coming 
man among young novelists; but while hfa place fa among 
the foremost of English story writers, it fa not in the very 
front. In 44 London’s Heart,” he had a great subject, and 
though he has not treated it greatly, he can regard bis work 
with very pardonable feelings of satisfaction, tor it is mea¬ 
surably wall done. It has characters, and a good many of 
them, that bear a striking resembfauce to people we have 
known; they are people actuated by very hurnauo motives, 
and do very natural things. The sceno of the story is tho 
vast London, which has afforded to so many novelists a 
weird, mysterious back ground for their pictures, and a good 
deal of its mystery Mr. Faijeon has got into his book. If 
we say that very often lt reminds us of Dickons, and that, 
like Dickens, its author aims to be a reformer os well as a 
novelist, without being quite so successful in either par¬ 
ticular, we will only say what 44 London s Heart” will make 
apparent to its readers. 

Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1872. By Spencer 
F. Baird. Nets York: Harper A Brothers.—This bulky, well- 
printed volume is the record of a series, in which it fa pro¬ 
posed to present, year by year, the most important dis¬ 
coveries in the various branches of science, theoretical and 
applied ; the selection of subjects made, primarily, on the 
ground of their absolute importance, as marking the stages 
of scientific advancement; and secondly, as being qf interest 
to the general reader. There fa also prefixed to the work a 
general summary of progress for the year in the different 
departments, intended to give a connected idea of what has 
been actually accomplished. 

Questions of the Day. By Bev. John Hall, D. D. New York : 
Dodd A Mead. —This volume fa composed of a series of dis¬ 
courses originally addressed by their learned author to the 
Bible Class of the church over which ho presides. They 
aro an effort to bring to bear upon the temporal questions 
of to-day tho lessons taught by the Scriptures; and they 
evince in their treatment both research and intellectual 
vigor. 

Artiste. By Maria N. Grant Boston: Loro^.—Artiste fa 
one of Loring’s reprints, intended for railroad renders, and 
as it is well and pleasantly written, it will probably bo 
popular with the class for whose edification it fa printed. 

Oast Adrift By T. S. Arthur. Philada: J. W. Stoddart A Co.— 

44 Cast Adrift” is a temperance novel, Intending to show the 
dreadful evils which result from the abuse of alcoholic 
liquors. The publishers have handsomely illustrated it. 
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OUR ABH-CHAIB. 

Stephens' New Society Novel.—Bellehood and 
Bondage, is tho taking title of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens’ New 
8odety Novel, just published by T. B. Peterson A Brothers, 
Philadelphia. Pa. No one is better adapted to give ns a cor 
rect picture of Society than this well-known aud popular 
writer, and all her many admirers will want this, her last 
published book. 44 Bellehood and Bondage’* is issued in a 
large duodecimo volume, uniform with Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens* 
twenty other works, and is for sale at all the Bookstores at 
the low price of $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper cover; or 
copies will be sent by mail, to any place, post-paid, by the 
Publishers, on receipt of the price of the work in a letter to 
them. The new novels Just published by this well-known 
house, The Heirem in the Family, by Mrs. Daniel; Miss or 
Mrs.? by Wilkie Collins; The Gipsy’s Warning,by Miss Du- 
puy; Margaret Maitland, by Mrs. Oliphant; The Artist’s 
Love, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth; The Master of Grey- 
lands, by Mrs. Henry Wood, etc., are especially good, and 
are having large sales, and should bo read by all. Send to 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers. Philadelphia, Pa., for one of 
their complete Catalogues. Lady canvassers wanted; con¬ 
stant employment, and good wages given. 

A Grand Victory Over Every Competitor in the World. 
—The following Cable Dispatch from Vienna will convey the 
glad intelligence to the world that the “ World Rcuowned 
Wilson Sewing Machine*’ lias not only takon all tho highest 
Awards at Fairs and Expositions in the United States, but 
that it has overwhelmingly defeated every Sewing Machine 
manufactured in the World, and carried off the first Grand 
Prize at tho Vienna Exposition: 

Vienna, Austria, Aug. 15,1873. 
To W. G. Wilson, President Wilson Sowing Machine Com¬ 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio: 

44 The Wilson Shuttle Sowing Machine was awarded the 
Grand Prizo at tho Vienna Exposition for being the bt*t 
Smoing Machine .” Raynor. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. 44 Poterson’s Magazine” is tho best advertising me¬ 
dium in the Unltod States; for it lias tho largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Success in Window-Gardenixo. —He, or she, who first 
thought of a window-garden, was really a publlo benefactor. 
What is moro beautiful, as tho 44 Horticultural 1st”says, than 
Ivy twining around the edges of the window-sash, or on a 
stand in front of the pane, a put of geraniums, and over all 
a basket filled with drooping plants ? 

To that excellent journal we are indebted for some valu¬ 
able hints on window-gardening. “ There are a few items 
which every cultivator will do well to bear in mind. Much 
that is essential to success in tho in-door culture of plants 
must be learned from experience, and can be learned In no 
other way. One great mistako is a wrong choice of the toil ; 
many often suppose that any soil will do; hence, especially 
in cities and villages, they are often apt to choose soil from 
tho back yard, unfit fbr its needs, being either too dry, de¬ 
void of fertilizing material, or already exhausted by con¬ 
tinual draughts from the Numerous roots of the plants 
around. The best, and in tbet only soil, should bo a compost 
of loam, one part, sand, one part, leaf-mould, one part, and 
well-decayed cow-manure, a fourth part, The use of the 
•and is to assist drainage; the proportions of tlie manure may 
be varied according to tho needs of the plant! Ivies, for 


instance, need a rich soil, but bulbs need little or none, ports 
•and being much the beet for the hut which should never 
come in contact with manure. The sand should be well 
mixed with compost. In the bottom of every vessel, box or 
basket, there should be laid a few bits of broken crockery 
for the most perfect flow and drainage of surplus water. 
Most vessels have holes in the bottom also, but in hanging- 
baskets this caunot be expected, so the crockery must take 
its place. 

In selecting your plants, you had best purchase from a 
florist until yon have become more familiar with the modne 
operandi of propagation. Select plants of good, short-jointed, 
stocky habits, with leaves of hoalthy look; large specimens 
are not desirable; it is better to get those plants which are 
well started, aud are growing finely, aod let them develop 
gradually. There is a very remarkable difference among 
florists in the raising of plants. Many seem to grow only 
for the sake of saying they have so big a quantity, while 
regardless of quality; others pay more attention to the need 
of maintaining a good reputation, hence send out nothing 
but well grown specimens, until their business becomes too 
largo for their popularity, and then they too grow slack, 
and are glad to send off anything. Usually beginner*, i. 
young florists, anxious to win a good name, am be found 
must anxious to please, and careful to send only good plants; 
but many of tho old favorite dealers do not yet forget the 
principles of good quality, which, after all, are the only safe¬ 
guards to help a man to maintain a good business. When 
you have got your new plants, be careful of too sudden a 
change from the old quarters to the now. This hasty tran¬ 
sition is very trying to plants; the hot, dry air of the living 
room is a severe test upon any plant brought from tho cool 
outer air, or the moist atmosphere of the florist's green¬ 
house. It would best that this cliange should bo gra¬ 
dual. Just bring them in-doors, and place them in a room 
without fire for a short time. If you have a light, dry 
cellar, this will be a good place, if not liable to fro^t. Here 
they need only moderate watering; after a short time th»>y 
can bo transferred to the window'; here they must enj »y 
plenty of light. In mild weather, pull down the upper 
window and ventilate the air. Keep their foliage free from 
dust and insects; wash them with a spouge, aud syringe the 
plants with a good supply of water once a day. If tho water 
soaks away in tho soli rapidiy, then it is in good condition. 
Never water when the soil is already full of moisture; 
never water at midday, or when the sun is^bining. 

Avoid very high temperatures, and also guard against low 
ones. A temperature of sixty to seventy degrees in tho day, 
equable aud uniform, is a good medium, but at night it 
should range from forty to fifty degrees. Beware of the 
danger of frost. Many housekeepers, in letting their fire* 
go out at night, often forget their plants, and in the morn¬ 
ing awake to find a sudden change of woather, frost on the 
window-pane, and their plants tipped Also. The only safe 
plan is to throw newspapers over the plants between them 
and the window. All plants suitable for green-houses, 
neediug much heat, should be avoided fbr ordinary parlor 
culture; only the more simple plants, that can be easily 
managed, should be used. But such plants as Geraniums, 
Azaleas, Daphne, Yellow Jessamine, Oralis, Fuchsias, are 
always desirable and easily m a n aged. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BT ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. X.— Convulsions—Their Cause. 

Children of highly nervous temperaments, and who are 
consequently easily excited, are moro prone to convulsioiis 
than those of a moro phlegmatic temperament. 
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Painful dentition, producing continued irritation, t» the 
moat frequent exciting cause of convulsions in children, as 
is proved from the Ihct, that after the first set of teeth is cut, 
thoy are observed to happen much leas frequently. Such 
prolonged irritation, in the first place, causes impairment of 
the powers of the stomach, and offensive secretions, in con¬ 
sequence, gradually accumulate in the bowels. And from 
imperfect digestion at this early age, a copious deposit of 
lithic (red) add will sometimes be observed in the urine of 
the child by the mother, which She should bear in mind is 
often a premonitory symptom of convulsions, with a ten¬ 
dency to effusion of water within the brain. 

The necessity of attending to the child's gums, and re¬ 
moving these morbid secretions, as measures Cur preventing 
convulsions, cannot he too often enforced upon the minds of 
mothers. 

Convulsions in very young children, long before the period 
of dentition, may arise, from the milk of the mother being 
Of an unhealthy quality, rendered so by her habits of life, 
and unsuited to the delicate stomach of the infant. This 
is particularly liablo to bo the case in mothers of highly 
nervous temperaments with active and anxious minds, 
interested in their husband's affairs, speculations, etc. 

Convulsions are also met with in weakly, debilitated chil¬ 
dren, with pale countenances, transparent skin, languid 
circulation, and the blood evidently deficient lu red par¬ 
ticles. In theso cases, the brain snffers from deficiency of 
nervous energy, and the vital powers soon become of such 
low order, that very slight causes of irritation are sufficient ] 
in themselves to bring on an attack of convulsions. 

When offensive secretions or indigestible matters are re¬ 
tained in tho bowels; or when the stomach is surcharged 
with rich pastry, nuts, cheese, unripe fruits, etc., the brain 
is very npt to become sympathetically affected, and convul¬ 
sions are liable to superveno. In the former case the symp¬ 
toms are heaviness of the eyes, drowsiness, more or less irri- 
tativo fever, and a characteristic blueness of the tongue. 
An active cathartic is here demanded, and is nearly all that 
Is necessary to remove this state of oppression. In the 
latter cases, nothing is comparable to an emetic of ipecac to 
remove the contents of tho stomach, and thus free the brain 
from sympathetic oppression. 

Another cause of convulsions arises from the injudicious 
use of external applications alone, for the hasty cure of 
cutaneous diseases that have long existed; and if the dis¬ 
ease affects tho scalp, the repellent action of ointments, ap¬ 
plied not uufrcquently, gives rise to inflammation of the 
brain, and consequent effusion. 

Mothers should not take counsel of old nurses and uq- 
odueatod “ doctoresses,” in respect io infallible cures for 
various eruptions of tho skin, which are to be applied locally, 
without suitable constitutional treatment being conjoined, 
of which this class of persons are ignorant. Worms, as a 
cause of convulsions, will bo spoken of in some subsequent 
number. 


THE WINTER THAT IS COMING. 

The winter, with its chilling blasts, its snows and rains, 
are the greatest enemies of health, the meet certain helps 
to consumption, which is so much to be dreaded in our 
climate. Every reader of our magazine should take a “ bond 
of fate” against the approach of this disease, by paying pro¬ 
per regard to the following advice. To parents they are par¬ 
ticularly applicable:— 

1. If conaumption has prevailed in either of your families, 
use the earliest precautions to provent your children from 
falling victims to tho same disoaso. 

2. Though consumption may not have been common on 
the side of either, yet precaution is not the loss important. 


Two or three neglected colds in winter, with improper cloth¬ 
ing, may, in an infirm constitution, securely scat tho re¬ 
lentless destroyer—at tho best, wretched health will be a 
oertaln consequence. 

3. When they who must be ignorant of the essential dif¬ 
ference between a common cold and consumption, boast of 
their cures, hear, but hoed them not. 

4. It is wiso to check a cold the first week; but much 
wiser the first fotfr-and-twenty hours. 

. 6. Attempt not the treatment of your own or your chil¬ 
dren's colds, lest what may in reality have been, in the first 
instance, a trifling disease, should, by your mismanagement, 
be converted into a confirmed consumption. 

6. All remedies which do no good in either colds or con¬ 
sumptions, invariably do a great deal of harm. 

7. A strictly sober life, regular, active exercise, and a 
cheerful and contented mind, are the most certain means 
by which those predisposed to consumption may escape its 
attack, and preserve their lives to an advanced period. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

. 49“ Booty receipt in thU Oook-Book has been tested bp a prao- 
tioai hcvmktepcr. 


MXATS. 

Savory 8tno •/ Vsai —Cut die meat from the bones into 
pieces about two inches square; put them into a frying-pan 
with two ounces of butter, and an onion, cut in thin slices; 
when the butter is hot put in the v«ai, and fry it to a nice 
brown; put it on a dish, and pour a teacupful of water into 
the fryiug-pon; let it boil up and pour it out. Stow the 
bones, in rather more cold water than will cover them for 
three hours. This will make excellent broth, which may bo 
flavored with parsley, celery, or any other vegetable. A 
pint of this broth, before any other flavor than parsley has 
been added, is needed for the meat, which should l>e put into 
a sauce-pan with it and the liquor which was made after 
frying the meat, and gently stewed for an hour. A tea¬ 
spoonful of flour and a little catchup, with Cayenne pepper 
and salt, should be added. Give it a boU up, and serve with 
sippets of toasted bread round the dish. 

Sfeai^Bie/—Cut rump Or beef-eteak ia conveniently-sized 
pieces; flour and fry them a nioe brown; place the fried 
steak in a stew-pan,) with sufficient water for the amount of 
gravy wanted, pepper, salt, and some finely chopped onion 
and bay-leaf, and stew for an hour or two, according to 
the quantity of meat, till tender; place the stew in a (do- 
dish lined with paste; add some hard-boiled egga; cover 
with paste, and bake. A couple of kidneys stewed with the 
meat greatly improves the flavor. 

PolpeUL —Take two tablespoon fills of very finely-chopped 
cold roast beef, and a dessert-spoonful of the under fat of tha 
sirloin, very finely chopped; one tablespoonful of bread¬ 
crumbs, soaked in broth, one tablespoonful of grated cheese, 
the yolks and whites of two eggs; flavor with lemon-peel 
and juice, and pepper and salt to taste. Mix all together, 
and mako into halls; roil in fine bread-crumbs, and fry 
thorn; drain them, and serve with fino parsley on a folded 
napkin. 

Stuffing for Veal —Chop up a quarter of a pound of beef- 
suet, very fine; put in a basin, with eight ounces of bread¬ 
crumbs, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a little powdered 
thymo and marjoram, half the rind of a lemon, grated, and 
the juice uf half a one; season with a spoonful of salt, and 
a quarter spoonful of pepper, and a quarter of a nutmeg; 
mix the whole with threo whole eggs. Thia will do also to 
stuff turkey or baked fish, adding some more chopped 
parsley. 
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Stuffing for Rabbit or Turkey. —Toko half a pound of beef- 
suet, chopped very flue, tsomo parsley, a little thyme, pepper, 
suit, aud spicos, the sumo quantity of crumbs of bread as of 
suet, an egg or two, and mix the whole with a little milk. 
U would not be amiss to put to it a very small bit of gutter, 
and to pound the whole in a mortar for a short time. This 
stalling may bo used with baked pike, or with either roasted 
or boiled turkey, roasted hare, etc. 

MeOiod of Re-dressing Void Road Beef Mutton, or Lamb. — 
Cut the meat into small, thin slices, soason well with pepper 
end salt, and dip each lightly In beaten egg, and then in 
bi oad-crumbs. Fry them a nice brown. 

VZQETABLKS. 

To BoQ Maccaroni. —Put into a large sauoe-pan plenty of 
water, salted to taste; when the water boils fast, throw,in 
the maccaroni, broken into convenient lengths, but not too 
snort; stir frequently. When the maccaroni is done to your 
taste, pour in a jugful of coki water, and strain the macca¬ 
roni quito free from any water. According to its size, 
maccaroni takes from twenty to thirty minutes to cook; it 
should not be done too much. Tho French cook maccaroni 
too much for the Italian taste; and the En glish like it even 
more overcooked than do tbe French. 

To BoU or Haifa Beetroot.—' Throw them into boiling water, 
and, if large, boll for two hours and a half. Pare aud serve 
them whole, or thickly sliced, and send melted butter to 
table along with them. If you wish to bake the beet, lay it 
in a dish, and let it remain in a gentle oven tor four or five 
hours. 

Riseolets .—Chop the beef small, add three-quarters of a 
pound of sausage-meat, a little chopped parsley, one egg, and 
a piece of bread, which has been steeped previously In hot 
water. When these Ingredients have been well mixed, form 
them into balls, and fry them in butter which has first been 
made quite hot, until they are crisp and brown. 

msskxts. 

Baby's Pudding.—Batter slightly a large cop, without a 
handle, or a small basin, and break lightly into it a penny 
eponge-cake; pour over it one large, well-whisked egg, mixed 
with a quarter of a pint of milk; let it stand half an honr, 
end boll it gently, or steam it, for eighteen minutes. Lay 
writing-paper over it, and then a thin, well-floured cloth be¬ 
fore it is put into the sance-pan. The safer plan is to set it 
into about an inch and a half depth of boiling water, and to 
keep the cover closely shot while it Is steaming In it, taking 
care that neither the doth nor the paper over it shall touch 
the water The pudding should not be turned out of the 
basin tor five minutes after it is taken up. 

Oramje-Pudding. —Soak the crumbs of a roll In milk; let it 
drain in a colander for half an hour; break it with a spoon 
in a basin; add two ounces of BUgar, grated, one ounce of 
butter, warmed, the yolks of four eggs, the Juice of tour 
oranges, the grated rind of one, and the whites of four eggs, 
beaten, not toe stiffly, on a plate with a knife, and bake in a 
battered dish, In « quick oven. The pudding will be equally 
good boiled in a mould for an hour and a half, and served 
With a sweet sauce. 

Bread-and- Butter Pudding. —Cut thin slices of bread-and- 
butter, according to the size of the dish the padding is to 
be made in. Lay a layer of bread-and-butter, and then 
•tro some currants over It, and so on alternately HU the 
dish is full. Beat np four eggs in a pint and a half of milk, j 
with sugar and nutmeg to taste; pour over the bread-and- ] 
butter, and bake one honr. 

Apple.Snoto .—Fare and core twelve apples, steam them 1 
until tender; set the apples aside to cool, then put over them j 
e whip made of the whites of three eggs, beaten to a stiff 
tooth. Serve with sugar and cream, flavored with extract 
of vanilla. j 


Almond Rady Pudding. —Take two ounces of butter, four 
eggs, two ounces pounded almonds, two ounces of sugar, a 
little chopped,candiod lemon-peel, half a roll, crumbed. Beat 
tho butter to a cream, add the egg-yolks one by one, beating 
the mixture till quite smooth; add the sugar, 

lemon-peel, and brood, which must have beeu soaked in 
milk, well drained in a colander, and now thorou gh ly broken 
into the other ingredients; then Anally the whites of four 
eggs, beaten to a firm snow. Bake in a buttered dish, and 
serve the m oment it leaves the oven, 

oaua. 

Apgta Sheri-Gak*. —To one quart of sifted Hour, add two 
toaspooQfhltf of cream of tartar, one of soda, half a teaspoon¬ 
ful of salt, quarter of a pound of butter, and milk or cream 
enough to mix It. Have the dough rather atiff^ spHt open 
the whole cake, spread one piece quickly with butter; cover 
with well-sweetened applo-sauce; ponr over some thick 
cream; grate nutmeg on it; place the other half on this, crust 
side down; spread with butter, cover with apple-sauce, cream, 
and nutmeg. Servo immediately. 

Queen Cakes. —Wash one pound of butter In a little orange- 
flower water, and boat it to a cream with a wooden spoon; 
add to it one pound of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, and mix 
in by degrees eight eggs, well beaten, one pound of flour, 
dried and sifted, three-quarters of a pound of currants, a 
little nutmeg, and two ouuces bitter almonds, pounded, 
adding last of all a wineglassful of brandy. Beat the whole 
well together for an hour, aud bake In small buttered tins, in 
a brisk oven. 

Nice Rolls.—Bob four ounces of butter In two pounds of 
flour; rub smooth one boiled potato, and beat the whites only 
of six eggs; mix them with the potato and a gill of good 
yeast; work all up in the flour, and moisten it with milk; 
make it into a stiff dough, and let it rise one hour. Form it 
Into rolls, and bake in a quick oven. 

Plain aud Qriap Biscuits.—Ulx oue pound of flour, the yolk 
of an egg, and some milk, into a very stiff paste. Beat it 
well and knead it quite smooth; roll the paste very thin, and 
ent it into biscuits. Bake them in a slow oven till quite dry 
and crisp. 

Ameriom Have wady half a pound of butter, 

four pounds of flour, and a pint of milk. Rub the butter 
into the flour, and add the milk. Knead the dough well, 
end divide it In email biscuits, which should bo baked in a 
hot oven. 

Crullers .—Take four eggs, half a pound of sugar, three 
ounces of butter, one gill of thick cream, one teaspoonfal of 
cinnamon, and flour enough to form a dough, Boll it out, 
cut the dough into strips, twist them, and drop them in boil¬ 
ing lard. 


4AXXZAKY. 

ButtamWc .—This is advocated as food for very young chil¬ 
dren, in conjunction with rice or wheat flour. Beddes being 
easier of digestion, it la cheaper and less liable to adultera¬ 
tion than milk from the cow. Dr. Van Maanen, of Barns- 
veld, says that buttermilk Is invariably used by the children 
of that district, and with the best effects. They get through 
their infantile disorders with wonderful celerity. Scrofula 
is unknown, and the bills of mortality are reduced to a mi¬ 
nimum, all owing, aooording to the doctor, to the use of 
buttermilk. 

Cure for Rheumatic Paim, 8pm in, Ague, eh .—Six new-laid 
eggs, one pint of vinegar, half pint of turpentine; beat all 
well together until quite frothy. Bub the part affected 
three or four times a day; it ie rare to afford relief. 

Balaam for Ckmghs aud Golds .—'Tincture of Tolu and com¬ 
pound tincture of bensoni, of each one ounce, rectified spirit, 
two ouuces; mix. The does Is a teaspoonfal 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fia. i. — Maroon Silk Carriage-Dress.—T he skirt has 
one flounce, headed by a puffing of silk. The Polonaise has 
long, sloping fronts, with a bouffant back, edged with fur 
and a fall of lace. Wide sleeves, trimmed with the same. 
Bonnet to match. 

Fig. ii.—Gray &lk Suit.— The skirt is trimmed with a 
plisse of the silk, headed by three bands of brown silk. The 
waist is round, with on orer-ekirt puffed in the back, fin¬ 
ished at the rides with a brown bow and ends. Hat with veil. 

Fig. hi.—Dress or Wine-Colored Silx, trimmed with 
two shallow ruffles. Cloak with three capes, made of black 
velvet. Bonnet of black, with trimmings to match. 

Fio. iv.— Black Velvtt Suit, trimmed with fur, set on 
to simulate an over-skirt; tabs in the back. Coat-sleeves. 
Bonnet to match. 

Fig v.—Green Silk Skirt. Dark Brown Cloth Cloak, 
made with under-sleeves, and two points in tbs back, trim¬ 
med with heavy tassel-fringe. Bonnet with green feather. 
Brown muff. 

General Remarks.—: Dresses of rich material, such as 
faille, gros grain, etc., will bo made generally without 
tunics, but often at the back with a bouffdut, and that not 
a very voluminous one; but the lower part of the skirt will 
be trimmed with a heavy fringe, or one bouillonue, or with 
folds. The front will be made short enough to show the 
feet, and the back with a train. Costumes will b<> made 
shorter than last season, so that there will be no necessity 
to hold the skirt in the hand, or to risk its being soiled if 
allowed to hang its frail length. 

Costumes, all made of the same material, are even more 
In favor than last year. Polonaises that do not match the 
skirts are seldom seen. 

The now braided costumes differ considerably from those 
worn last year. The dolman, or jacket, as the case may be, 
is braided all over, and the tunic is not braided all over, but 
all round only. 

Flain faille dresse s , for early winter wear, will be much 
trimmed with revere made of damask velvet The faille 
bodice will have a damask waistcoat, and this substitution 
can also be easily effected when remaking dre s se s . The 
damask velvet is gros grain silk, coverud with detached de¬ 
signs, as are to be seen on silk damask, only the designs are 
in velvet, instead of being in satin, and the style of material 
is altogether first-rate. 

Bodices are made at the present time either with waist¬ 
coats or as worn in Charles IX. reign, that is to say, very 
close-fitting, with a double coat basque rather long at the 
back, and frequently ornamented with pearl buttons. In 
front there it no basque, but a straight band of faille is 
carried round the neck and down each side the bodice to 
the waist. This ornament or band gives the stiffness to the 
upper part of the dress recognisable in all Velasquez's por¬ 
traits. Bound the thioat there Is a fra is© of tulle or lace, 
and in front of the bodice there are large bows. The sleeves 
are made to simulate very high epaulettes, quite in Charles 
IX style. The generality of the full-dress toilets are copied 
more from models of that epoch than of any other. The 
Louis XV. and Directoire costumes are considered the most 
appropriate for street wear. But, while adopting and re¬ 
modeling these fhshions, the modern Parisian, in order to 
give the effectof close-fitting drapery in front, ties her skirts 
hack with such contr i vances of strings and lacings, that she 
will soon find it impossible to walk. These extremes of 
styles always border on the ridiculous. 

The low bodices for ball dresses are made to cover the 
shoulders, and are pointed very low both In the bade and j 
front. A plaited ruff is added all round the neck, but con- I 
ridcrably higher behind than in front. The ruff is made ; 
of the drees silk with white silk lining, and a stiff muslin I 
interlining; Jto hold it erect The plaits are small half- < 


inch box-plaits, scanty enough to spread out l!ko a fan at 
the top. 

For traveling there is nothing more fashionable than 
either dark-blue violet, prune or chestnut-colored bege cash¬ 
mere, fastened the entire length of the front with large, plain 
jet buttons. There aro square pockets on the fronts, the 
back half fits the figure, and there is' a waistband on the 
front only, which is confined with a large jet buckle. 

The most elegant dinner-toilets at the preseut time are 
made of Chambery gauae, either striped or dotted, and trim¬ 
med with coquilles of the same. These coquilles commence 
in front, in the center of the skirt, widening as they descend 
so as to describe a tabller. At other times these coquilles 
are arranged at the sides, and piped with faille of a different 
color from the dress. The ornaments at the sides of the skirt, 
formerly called u quillet," are now in great favor, particu¬ 
larly when It is a train. 1 

Embroidered Dolmans are very extensively warn. They 
are made of Sicilienne, and black is now rejected for such 
colon as Havanna-brown and steel-gray. The embroidery 
takes the form of narrow, straight bands of regular width, 
giving the effect of a striped material having been used for 
the dolman. They are generally either scalloped or van- 
dyked round the edge. 

The English Walking-Jacket again appears, made of 
worm, rough cloth, nearly half an inch thick. It retains its 
Jaunty shape, fitting like a gentleman's coat, with high 
shoulder-seams, double-breasted fronts, ooat collar, and three 
back seams, far apart at the waist, but no postillion plaits. 
Coatrslooves and pockets, with flaps, complete this trim, tidy, 
and withal masculine-looking jacket. Children’s md misses* 
jackets are shown In precisely the same shapes just noted. 

Mantillas are used when greater warmth is needed than 
the jacket gives. They are heavily wadded, and havo large 
scarf-liko ends. 

Bonnets, as shown by French models, are a comfortable 
improvement on those no*- worn, inasmuch as they will 
cover more of the head. The new shapes have low but capa¬ 
cious crowns, that fit smoothly over the high coiffute of soft 
puffs uow worn, clasp the head snugly on the sides, and have 
broad coronets with a frill face trimming beneath. Streamers 
behind that bend down, ruffs are seldom seen, and thus the 
bonnet is left compact, and is, besides, picturesque, pretty, 
and will be, generally, becoming. 

Collars and Curro are worn made of dark-blue linen or 
percale, edged with a oording of white; when, for a more 
dressy occasion, wide plaited frills, with under-sleeves to 
match are adopted sometimes, edged with a narrow Valeu- 
ciennes lace. 

Gloves, fbr winter, are worn of buckskin and undressed 
kid, fastened by two or three buttons, without any orna¬ 
mental stitching. 

Very little Jewzlbv Is seen—that known as oxydiasd 
silver having the preference. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. l — Suit fob a Gixl or Twblve Years, madr of 
Brown Pojplxn.— The skirt is plain. The Polonaise is cut 
very long, and is looped frail at the rides, without trimming. 
Rabaga hat, with feather. 

Fio. ii.— Suit for a Bot of Four Years.—K ilt plaited 
skirt of dark-blue cloth. Jacket of the same, cut in scal¬ 
lops. Hat, with cock’s plume. 

Fio. hi.—Suit roa a Girl of Ten Years, made of Dark- 
Gray Cloth.—T he skirt has a row of buttons down the 
front Gape, with velvet collar. Velvet hat. with feather. 
Parasol. 

Fig. iv.—Suit for a Bot of Five Years, made or Steel- 
Colored Cloth.— Knickerbockers and blouse. Waist belted. 
Felt hat 
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A NEW PERFUME 


A DELICATE SOAP 

FOB THE 

TOILET. 


^ MADE BY 

Colgate & company, 

NEW YORK. 


KIDDER’S PASTILLES. 


A sure relief 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


for Asthma. 


) mifcil. Stow ell A ( h;u |,- 1. ,wn, M. t-.s. 


Averill Chemical Paint 


13 THE REST 

Exterior Paint know n. Prices os low as its excellence will 
permit. Samplo card and recommendations from owners 
of the finest villas in the country furnished free by the 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 

32 Burling: Slip, New York, or Cleveland, Ohio. 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients of 
the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, beautifies and pre¬ 
serves the Tcetll, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 
cools and refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
lialsaniie dentifrice has a beneficial effect on the Teetli 
and gums. Impure Ureath, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant by the daily use of SOZODONT. 
It is as harmless as water, and has been indorsed by the 
most scientific men of the day. 

Sold by all Druggists, at 75 cents. 


LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


Send, for Specimen <T 7 opy (Free for I*. O. Stamp.) 

Good Nioiit. 

Good Morning. 

Gkxs or tax Flower Garden. 


Thro© exquisite 
aromos, 


A New and Beautiful Paper, Containing fin© Illustm- 
v tioun Of flowers, Gardens, Hanging Baskets, Floral elegancies, and delight- 

_ | ^ \ I'ul pictures of society, amusements, or household conveniences for 

Young Men and Women will find in *t useful hints on Self- 
improv. lent, Manners, Society, Love, Courtship, Marriage, Stories. La- 
« interested in Its designs for Household Work, Dress, Fashion, 

V Hr V Mow er^Lovers will be especially delighted with Its directions 

MEmmBx/., W- ^about Growing Flowers and Window Gardening. Tells them all about 
EMI Bulbs, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decorations,. 

] Try i t. The prettiest of Family Pictorial Papers. 

•T 1 $1.00 per Year, including throe Beautiful Chroroos, each 

worth $1. Agents Wanted. Get up a Club. Send for Premium List, 

P9 Mi" Window Gardening, a new book, exquisitely illustrated, 
: devoted to Culture of Plants, Flowers and Bulbs, for indoors; also, Hang¬ 

ing Baskets, Ferneries and Parlor Decorations. ‘2f>0 i : graving*. Price, $1 AO 
VI IK HOKTKTLTr BIST, invaluable to all interested in Gardening, Flowers, Architecture and Rural Bm- 
W i i thnsBi Has many pretty Designs of Cottages. Price on trial three months, 80 cents. 

4®“ The Ladles’ Cabinet Initial Mote Paper, rose-tinted and pertained. Superb novelty. Contains. 
al«o. R premium package of Flower Seeds or Chronm iu each box. Price, 60 cents per box. 100 Paper* at (’lab 
Rates, —Every paper 2ft cents to 60 cents less tlmn full prices, fiend stamp for List. Agents wanted In 
every village. 1’leane state where you saw this advertisement. Address 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 6 Beekman St, N. Y. 
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ONLY THE 

BT MBS. J. X. 

“ Abx you not sorry that father has gone 
away, to stay over night, Alice?” said one of 
Mr. Montgomery’s children to his sister. “ It 
rains so that no one will call; and now mother will 
wear that faded wrapper all day. I heard her 
tell Barbara ‘she should hare a good, long day 
for sewing.’ We shall be sure to eat in the 
kitchen. She doesn’t think it worth while to set 
even the dining-room table just for us.” 

“ Don’t you wish she would spill ink on that 
dress, Philip?” was the answer. “Then she 
wouldn’t wear it any more.” 

“ No, indeed, I don’t want it any worse, for 
she would wear it just the same, rainy days, 
and when papa is away.” 

Now mamma, in the next room, heard this 
discussion of the children, and arose to take a 
surrey of herself in the looking-glass. It was 
not a very pleasing picture that the polished sur¬ 
face gave back to her view. 

“ Now Harry Warren’s mother,” said Philip, 
“is always nicely dressed, anytime in the 
day.” 

“And she wears such pretty bows on her 
hair and neck,” said Alice. “But she isn’t 
half so pleasant as our mother,” she added, 
loyally, “if she does look prettier.” 

The mother’3 eyes glistened, as she looked 
down on the old wrapper. 

“To be oompared to Aunt Warren,” she 
thought, “ and by my own children, too. Who 
would hare thought they were such sharp little 
things ? They notice every trifle.” 

Mrs. Montgomery’s spirit was quite stirred. 
She would not allow such a rival, she said to 
herself, if she could eclipse her. 

“Ton shall be disappointed about the old 
wrapper, for once, Mr. Philip,” she added, smil¬ 
ing, as she took down a soft, bright dress, just 
the thing to enliven a dull day. Then she 
puffed her hair in her prettiest s^yle, and pro¬ 
ceeded to dress herself with unusual care. The 
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CHILDREN. 

M‘CO N A V O H T. 

delicate lace collar was adorned with a pretty 
bow of palest pink, and her hair w&9 tied back 
with a ribbon to match. 

It is wonderful how these simple additions 
to the toilet changed her whole appearance. A 
little taste does so much for a woman’s toilet, 
and yet how small, often, is the cost. A simple 
knot of riolet, or crimson velvet, will make a 
dull old dress look bright and even elegant. 
As a great painter said, “ Trifles make perfec¬ 
tion, but perfection is no trifle.” 

Mrs. Montgomery’s face wore a brighter look 
than usual that day, as she entered the nursery. 
He dress had actually raised her spirits; but 
she was hardly prepared for the burst of ad¬ 
miration that greeted her. It is not often that 
compliments are as sincere and heartfelt as 
were those of her little ones that day. But the 
children’s tone quickly changed to one of anxiety. 

“Are you going away anywhere, mamma?” 
they asked, directly. 

“ No, dears, I am going to sew on the machine 
all day; so we can hare a nice time together.” 

Little Alice hung over her chair a minute, 
admiringly, and fingered her buttons, as she 
said, with a smile of deep content in her eyes, 

“You look nioe, mamma.” 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled as she threaded the 
needle of her machine, while Philip added, 
proudly. 

“ She looks nicer than Harry’s' mother, even 
when she has her silk dress on.” 

That was reward enough. She had eclipsed 
her rival. 

“I’ll remember this day’s lesson,” said t’s 
mother, in her own heart—and she did n# 
member it. 

The rainy-day dress was doomed^ and the 
children helped to rip it up with sincere plea¬ 
sure. It made excellent linings for a new one, 
and often preached its old sermon over, as 
it hung, wrong-side out, in the closet. 
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IN THE SUNSHINE. — AT SEA 


Mothers, when you allow yourselves slovenly 
ways among the little ones, in the seclusion of 
the nursery, Temember “ there's a chiel there 
takin’ notes.” Those notes will be read even 
when your head lies low. Of all the bright pic¬ 
tures “that hang on memory’s wall,” there is 
none to me so fair as that of a sweet, loving 
mother, whose appearance was always neat and 
tasteful, even in a working-dress. 


Children may love an untidy mother, after a 
fashion, but they can never respect her. She 
cannot keep the hold on them in later years that 
the one of opposite habits possesses. Besides, if 
you are untidy yourself, they will probably 
grow up to imitate you. Don’t neglect the 
little details of dress, that add so much to ap¬ 
pearance, because there will be “ no one about 
but the children.” 


IN THE SUNSHINE. 


BY 2f. ¥. 

On the many fide of life, for thoee that love me, 

I am gladly working, praying still, 

With a kingly banner flying high above me, 

Symbol of a Heavenly Master’s will 1 
So, with cheerful heart, I bear my daily crosses 
In the sunshine of my daily joy, 

•Never counting Duty’s self-denying losses, 

In such holy, sweet, and blest 01 D ploy; 

For His prosenoo brightens all the way, 

And I know I’m climbing up to day. 

In the shadowed valley, on the clouded mountain. 

On the dry and sandy Summer plain, 

In the tangled forest, by the cooling fountain, 

On the shorelands of the roaring main, 

I rejoice to make my pathway like a shining 
Light of ever-beaming, brightening ray, 

All around my gleaming footprints, gem-like, twining, 
Lovo's aweot ministries to bless the day, 

Beckoning others up the sunny slopes. 

Leading to the Heaven of golden hopes. 

On the snnny side of life I'm nightly lying 
In the restful arms of sweet conteht, 

With tho self-same royal banner o’er me flying, 
Gemmed, like stars, in the blue firmament; 

And I smile on coming shadows thickly folding 


DuBky wings above my pillowed head. 

For I know God's angels, over holdiug 
Silent watch around my lowly bed, 

Guard me well, as guard they saintly throngs 
In the blessed Summer-land of songs. 

Not that I am over free from daily trials. 

Like tho glorified to whom 1 go; 

Not that on my head aro never poured the vials 
Malice fills with bitterness and woe, 

Filling all my soul, as streams the heaving ocean. 
With the fretting, moaning waves of pain; 

Not that e'er againtd mo waves of wild commotion, 
la their direst madness beat in vain; 

Not that sin has lost Its power to harm; 

Not that life is ono perennial charm. 

But I know full well that all things work together. 
Under Love’s sweet ruling, for my good; 

Know ns well tho Winter aud the Summer weather 
Conies with blessing as an angol would I 
So in working, resting, so in walking, sleeping. 
Wean this changing world a smile or frown, 

I have trust in One who has me in bis keeping, 

And with joy press upward to my crown 1 
So serene with sunshine, every day 
Passes, like some strain of song, away | 


AT SEA. 

BY LAVRA DAKIN. 


I stand by my window, and into the mist and the rain 
I gaze with sorrowing eyes with thoughts akin to pain ; 

For my lovor hath sailed o’er the far distant sea, 

And never, never a word hath he written to me. 

And in my heart I wonder so, if false or true he be; 

I wonder so, if ever, he gives a thought tome; 

If 'mid spray and wave he sees the cottage far away, 

And the girl who waits for word of him day after day. 

Doth he know, in dreams, she hails the crew of each vessel 
grand. 

And says. Have you seen my lover, by sea or on the land? 
Do you know, good shipmen, if living or dead ho be ? 

Do you know why never a word he hath written to me ? 

Not know him 1 Good Chptain, you would know him any¬ 
where— 


You would think him a king! he Is so royal, grand and 
fair. 

Will you bail him, and ask, when next you meet him on 
the fea, 

And tell me, surely, whether dead or living he be 7 

If living, I will make from the cottage garden each day 
A wreath, for my grand lover, so far at sea away. 

Of pansies, rosies, lilies, with hearts of gold so dim, 

Teft him, good Captain, they and I art hero, waiting for 
him. 

If dead he b$, send no word from the fkr-off sea, 

For my heart will know by th« sad song of the birds In the 
poplar-tree; 

Then ’twill not be long when neither the earth nor the sea 
Could, from bis side, and the land o’ the leal, keep me. 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


It was a stormy winter night, and the earth 
was white with snow, when Dr. Chester, who 
had just come in from a round of visits, and had 
seated himself comfortably before a glowing 
grate-fire, heard the sound of music without, and 
a boy’s roice, weak and thin, apparently fVom 
illness or destitution, if not from both, singing, 
plaintively, nnder his window. 

“God bless me!” cried the doctor, “what a 
nigh t for any one to be out in, much less a child ; 
and he seems half sick, too I I’ll throw the poor 
little fellow a dime.” 

He rose, for the mtisio had now ceased, and 
went to the window, drawing back the thick, 
warm curtains, preparatory to raising the Bash. 
The lad, who, as yet, did not see him, suddenly 
struck his instrument again, and began to sing 
41 Santa Lucia.” The doctor had first heard that 
air years and years before, at Sorrento; and he 
had never heard it since, without the orange- 
groves, the blue Mediterranean, and the purple- 
clothed island of Capri rising before him. The 
spell was heightened, now, by the beautiful 
Italian face of the boy. The tears came to the 
good doctor’s eyes. 

“Ho looks famished; ho is half-dead with 
cold ; I’ll have him in,” said Dr. Chester. “In¬ 
asmuch as yc did it unto the least of one of 
these,” he repeated to himself, as if unconsci¬ 
ously, as he crossed the room to ring the bell. 
44 Oh, what a hard world this is for many,” ho 
went on, disconnectedly; “and it’s Christmas¬ 
time, too.” 

Ho soon hod the lad in, who, though so Italian- 
looking, proved to speak excellent English ; for, 
while the child woe warmed and fed, the doctor 
cross-examined him. 41 Had he parents ?” “No, 
not that he knew of; he had taken care of him¬ 
self ever since he could remember.” “ Was he 
born in Italy?” 44 No, he believed he had been 
born in Boston ; he knew nothing of Italy except 
what little some Italian organ-grinders had told 
him; as far back os he knew he had lived by 
singing in (he streets, now in one city, now in 
another, the big, dark eyes looked at the doc¬ 
tor so appealingly, that he became profoundly 
interested. 44 God, perhaps,’* said Dr. Chester, 
to himself, 44 has sent me this waif; I am a bache¬ 
lor; I will adopt him.” And ho did. 

He did not spoil the child, however. lie had 


views of his own in regard to edneation; and 
Claud Chester early learned that he must rely on 
himself. Old Dr. Chester soon after left the 
town where he first lived, and moved to a great 
city, where' he acquired a large fortune by his 
practice. He lived long enough to see that his 
plan was a success. He saw the boy grow up a 
noble man, honored and respected by all, and 
then he died and left his large fortune to his 
dear child, who used it well and wisely. 

For young Dr. Chester, taught by the precepts 
and example of his benefactor, locked tipou the 
poor and wretched as a legacy God had left to 
the care of his more successful and happy chil¬ 
dren. He thought the strong ought to bear the 
burdens of the weak. He looked upon his great 
wealth as a taleut God had given him on trust, 
not to be used solely for his own glory and grati¬ 
fication, but as a loan for which he would surely 
have to give an account to its real owner. 

Not an ascetic was he by any means. He did 
not think the kind All-Father Would have placed 
so much beauty in Ilis children's path-war below, 
if it were wrong for them to enjoy it. He had a 
beautiful home filled with treasures of art. He 
was, indeed, a very happy man, as I think one can 
hardly fail to be, who lives a fall, complete life, 
in all the higher, nobler range of his faculties. 

This fortunate doctor had won, too, the sweetest 
maiden in all the country for his promised wife. 
Maud Willoughby was a beauty and an heiress ; 
but Dr. Chester had borne her 6ff triumphantly 
from a crowd of suitors, and he considered him¬ 
self a very happy and fortunate man in so doing; 
for he knew the loveliness of her soul far tran¬ 
scended the beauty of her face. She was, in 
truth, a very noble and lovely woman, sympa¬ 
thizing with him fully in all his nobler aims and 
pursuits. She was to him what I think every 
woman should be to the man Bhe loves, a bless¬ 
ing and an inspiration. 

It was a very pleasant evening in September. 
Maud Willoughby had been to spend the. even¬ 
ing with an aunt, and Dr. Chester chancing to 
call there just at the right time, he was walking 
home With her tinder the pleasant starlight. It 
was not a long walk to them, I will warrant, for 
they were talking of their fature—they were to 
be married in December. Their minds were fall 
of life and happiness—certainly death had no 
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part in their thoughts. But os they crossed the 
stone-bridge that spanned the river, no other 
passenger being in sight at the time, they came 
suddenly upon a woman, who, but for Dr. Ches¬ 
ter’s strong arm, would have “ rashly importu¬ 
nate, gone to her death.” She was evidently 
just preparing to leap from the low side of the 
bridge, when they oaught sight of her, and, drop¬ 
ping his companion’8 arm, Dr. Chester rushed 
forward, and, with one of his impetuous move¬ 
ments, he drew her back so suddenly that her 
head struck against the stone-work, making a 
small gash from which the blood started. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, rather 
roughly, in his excitement, as he raised her to 
an upright position upon the ground where she 
had fallen. 

“ I mean to die,” answered the woman ; and, 
as her tattered hood fell back, it revealed a face, 
once beautiful, of a woman of about forty, but 
now haggared, wasted, looking like the face of 
the dying, 

“ What right have you to throw your life away 
in this manner?” 

“What right have you to save it?” said the 
woman, trying to wipe the blood from her fore¬ 
head with her .tattered shawl. Just at this mo¬ 
ment Maud came up, and the sight of the cower¬ 
ing form, bending with sorrow and guilt, the 
pale face, from which the blood was streaming, 
was too much for her tender, womanly little heart, j 
and with tears starting in her blue eyes, she said, I 

“ Poor woman, I am so sorry for you.” 

At these words of sympathy and oompassion, 
perhaps the first she had heard since she had 
need of them, the stolid, hardened look of the 
woman’8 face melted into one of suffering. And 
so Maud bent down, in her gentle compassion, 
and laid her soft, white hand upon the poor, 
bruised head *, the woman lifted her eyes to the 
pitifhl, sweet face, and then covering her own 
distorted features with her hands, she burst into 
a passien of tears and sobs that shook her like a 
tempest, in which one might read hopelessness 
for the present, despair for the future ; remorse 
for the evil-doing that had ruined her; regret, 
oh! such deep and poignant regret for the lost 
purity and innocence that were once hers, but 
lost to her now—lost to her forever. I think the 
angel of this woman—for I believe we all have 
an angel to attend us through this life, who is 
grieved at our misdoing, and rejoiced at our 
efforts at good—who must have wept over her, 
if angels ever weep, smiled as those tears flowed 
faster and faster; for is it not in snch remorse¬ 
ful tears that our soul-stains are washed away, 
and become less scarlet. 


Oh, ye philanthropists I who regard the suf¬ 
fering mass of blackened humanity, surging be¬ 
neath you as a turbid tide, to be checked and 
turned back by loud words of righteous indig¬ 
nation ; ye who scatter from barred and inac¬ 
cessible palace windows, largess of glittering 
words of wisdom to be scrambled for by the 
crowd beneath ; ye who fit coats of advice of ex¬ 
cellent warp and woof to the shivering backs of 
sinners, to be given on application; ye who drop 
religious tracts from gloved fingers, “ The Beau¬ 
ties of the Heavenly Home,” on the bare floor 
of hovels; or, “ Food for the Sick Soul;” to be 
taken on an empty stomach; ye whose words of 
rebuke and denunciation have been like a whirl¬ 
wind and a devouring flame, how many hearts 
have you melted by your wholesale method of 
reformation ? How many tears have you caused 
to gush, like this woman’s, with remorse and re¬ 
pentance? Lo! here they flow, not by words of 
rebuke and warning, but by the touch of a pity¬ 
ing hand upon the poor, sinful head; by a word 
of true sympathy coming from a heart full of 
tenderness and compassion, for all of God’s suf¬ 
fering creatures, but, most of all, for his erring 
ones? 

“ Where is your home ?” asked Dr. Chester, at 
last. 

“ Home I” sobbed the woman. “ If I had a 
home, should I be here?” 

“ Well, you must stay somewhere. If you will 
tell me where you live, after I have seen this 
lady home, I will come back and go with you. 
I don’t think you are fit to go alone.” 

“ I can go alone,” said she, rising to her feet, 
and drawing her thin shawl round her shoul¬ 
ders. 

But, ns she stood up, she reeled, and almost 
fell, and was obliged to set down again. 

“ I am afraid you are very sick,” said Maud. 
“ I will come and see you to-morrow, if you will 
tell me where.” 

The woman named one of the lowest localities 
in the city. 

“You will stay here till I come back?” Said 
Dr. Chester. 

The woman bowed silently. Another mistake 
here, oh! ye wholesale reformers. He should 
not have taken her word without exacting an 
oath, and even then he should have shown in 
his countenance, and in his words, how entirely 
he distrusted her; for it is in suoh a wans, 
genial atmosphere that truth, that heavenly ex* 
otic, blossoms most beauteously. But Dr. Chew 
ter did not seem to doubt her, for he turned 
silently to his companion, and offered his arm. 

Mr. Willoughby’s house was only just round 
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the corner, and he returned quickly, and found 
the woman sitting there in the same old place. 

“ Now I will go with you/* said he. 

She rose to her feet, but, as she did so, she 
lettered, and almost fell. 

44 Take my arm/' said Dr. Chester. 

The woman gave him a wondering glance, but 
obeyed, and laid her hand, defiled by the clasp 
of sin, where the white hand of Maud Wil¬ 
loughby had so lately been. 

T think it was with a thrill of repulsion that 
Dr. Chester gave this a passing thought, as he 
felt the outcast’s shrinking touch upon his arm. 
But he certainly gave no outward manifestation 
of it; and the strangely-assorted couple wended 
their way down the street; past splendid man¬ 
sions, with brown-stone walls facing the street 
- 7 -walls that men had built high, and thick, 
and strong, to fence out the black wolves of the 
street from the white lambs within. Not high 
enough, nor strong enough, oh, ye rieh men ! 
Past churches, where priestly hands are raised 
in benediction over the kneeling worshipers; 
where, in response to the intoned expostulation, 
44 Let your light so shine before men,” bounteous 
amounts are subscribed for the heathen, happily 
wandering under his native palm-trees, over 
tropical vegetation, warmer and softer to bare 
feet than the icy pavements of our American 
cities ; where eloquent words of admonition and 
consolation are addressed to the poor, whom the 
Lord left as a legacy of care to his disciples. 
Not loud enough, oh, ye Christian teachers ! The 
eloquent words are beat back by the frescoed 
walls, die down the long archeB, or floa' upward 
with the organ notes, the 44 Dies tree” cne 44 Be 
pitiful, oh God !” Down from the broad, clean 
streets, into narrower ways of respectable pov¬ 
erty ; down, down, down where the streets are 
reeking and filthy with decaying vegetables and 
debris of all kinds; where the gaping houses 
leaned over the narrow streets with shutterless, 
broken windows, as if clammering to tell their 
wild secrets of crime, and want, and horror to 
the respectable stranger passing beneath; where 
the air was putrid, as if reeking with moral mi¬ 
asma as well as physical. Oh, ye rich men, what 
chance would one of your white lambs have here, 
to keep itself white f 

They turned, finally, round the corner of a 
tall tenement-house, into a damp alley, where 
the bright moonlight fought with mysterious sha¬ 
dows. Here the woman paused, and opened a 
door. As she did so, a current of cold, almost 
icy air struck Dr. Chester, as if from a charnel- 
house. He had a little pocket lantern, and this 
he lit, looking round the bare room. 


44 My God 1" he said, 44 can a human being 
call this home?” 

We read of the sufferings of the poor in our 
great cities, as we do of desert sirroccos, or 
northern glaciers and avalanches; something 
with which we have nothing to do, only to feel 
a sort of mild oompassion. Indeed, if Mr. A, 
who is rather tender-hearted, feels a really keen 
emotion of pity in reading of these sufferings, he 
blandly congratulates himself, as being much 
better than neighbor B, who feels no interest, 
and, indeed, always doubts the truth of so much 
Buffering. Alas, for poor humanity! had Christ 
looked thus upon the sins and sufferings of the 
world 1 Dr. Chester was a follower of that Christ. 
He thought that a dreamy pity, exhausted in 
compassionate reveries on silken couches, and 
by warm hearth-stones, did not really amount to 
much. He thought that if he said to this wo¬ 
man, for instance, 44 My dear madam, depart in 
peace; be ye warmed and fed,” it was not all 
that was necessary for her comfort. His old 
nurse was married now, and kept a small board¬ 
ing-house in the suburbs of the city; and he knew 
that for his Bake she would take the stranger in, 
and make her dying hours comfortable ; for, 
with the keen insight of his profession, he knew 
she had not many days to live. Even while he 
is thinking of this, the woman sunk down upon 
the bare, broken floor, in a deathly fainting fit. 

He took her up, and laid her upon the pile of 
rags and straw that served as a bed, then he took 
his medicine case out of his pocket and gave her 
a restorative. After a few minutes she opened 
her eyes, and as the rays of the lantern fell full 
upon his face; she sat up and cried hoarsely, 

44 Man ! man 1 are you a fiend, that you keep 

your youth and beamy, while I- Look at me! 

Look at your work!” 

He thought it was only the raving of a mo- 
mentary delirium, and he said some soothing 
; words to her. But she didn’t notice them. She 
: looked full in his face, with her large hollow eyes. 

! 44 Who are you ?” 

44 1 am Dr. Chester. I found you on the bridge, 
j you know. Here, take some of this cordial.” 

He was holding it in his hand, and the light 
; fell directly upon a ring that he wore upon his 
t little finger. A peculiar ring, a circle of dusky 
gold, clasping a crescent, formed of three rubys. 
She looked at it intently. 

44 Where did you get that ring?” 

He thought her mind was wandering still. 1 

44 Here, take this cordial,” he replied. 44 1 
wouldn’t talk any more now.” 

She obeyed him silently, and sank down on 
the pile of rags. 
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Dr. Cheater left her that night in care of an 
Irish woman, who occupied another part of the 
tenement, and in the morning he removed her to 
the boarding-house, where the clean, quiet room 
t-cemed like a palace to the outcast. 

Here Maud Willoughby came often to see her. 
Hr. Chester attended her faithfully, and the 
woman’s gratitude and devotion to him seemed 
boundless, but it was evident that her days were 
numbered. 

One day soon after her removal, she said to 
the old woman who had charge of her, “ That is 
a singular ring that Dr. Chester wears ?” 

“ Yes,” said the old lady, and with the gar¬ 
rulity of old age, she went on to tell a long story 
of how her master, old Dr. Chester—they lived 
in another city then—had heard a lad singing 
at his window one stormy winter night; how he 
adopted the boy; how the only thing the child 
had of value was a curious ring, and how, after 
he got large enough, he had always worn it. 
Then she told how they had removed to this city, 
and that not a soul hero knew but what Claud 
was the old gentleman’s nephew ; and then, after 
pledging her to secrecy, for she vowed it was the 
tirst time the story had ever passed her lips, she 
waxed eloquent over the subject dearest her 
heart, of the goodness of her young master—his 
kindness, his generosity. 

The woman listened with the hot tears falling 
fast and unnoticed upon her pillow, for the twi¬ 
light was enwrapping the room in sombre shadow. 

At the woman’8 request, Dr. Chester and Maud 
read to her often, from the Bible, the sweet 
Psalms of David, and the prophets’ inspired 
words. But most of all did she lovo to hear of 
Him, who, renouncing heaven to dwell with sor¬ 
rowing humanity, went about doing good, patient 
with a world that rejected him—a world he gave 
himself for. 

She never made any reference to her past life, 
but once, though it was evident, from her con¬ 
versation, that she had received the education of 
a lady. It was in this way, whenever Dr. Ches¬ 
ter was in her presence, she would gaze up into 
his face with a look of almost worshipful grati¬ 
tude ; and one day, when she had been looking 
at him so long and so earnestly, she said to 
Maud, after he left the room, ae if in apology for 
her scrutiny, 

“ He looks like some one I knew—some one I 
loved long ago.” 

Maud did not reply, and the woman went on, 
speaking as if more to herself than to her. 

“ Oh, how I loved that man! I had never 
known what love was, when I met him, a poor 
drudge of a governess. He had such beautiful 


eyes; he was an Italian. And when he offered 
love to me—or its poor counterfeit, how could I 
tell—I followed it whither it led me. Oh, my 
God, if we could only undo the past!” 

Her excitement left her soon in such a deathly 
state, that Maud, alarmed, called in Dr. Chester, 
who was still in the next room. 

It was the last day though. They had hardly 
thought her end was so near. She had been 
very restless through the day, and toward night, 
as Dr. Chester bent over her, she looked up in 
his face with a look of wistfblness, longing, 
and love, and then she shut her eyes, and turned 
her face toward the wall, and they heard her 
murmur, 

“Oh, ray hoy! If I could only have one kiss 
from my boy, when I am dying—when I am 
dying!” 

“ She is thinking of some child Bhe has lost,” 
whispered Maud to Dr. Chester. 

“Yes,” murmured the woman, “a child she 
has lo€t .” 

In a few minutes, Dr. Chester was called out 
of the room for a while. The woman followed 
him with her eager, hungry gaze, till the door 
closed on him. Then she said to Maud, 

“You love him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You are to be his wife?” * 

“ Yes, if God spares our lives.” 

“ God bless you both!” and then, after a min¬ 
ute, she went on, “Sometime, in the fbture, as 
you sit in your happy home, maybe you, with a 
child in your arms, maybe a little boy that 
looks like him—it would make you happier to 
have it look like him—just such a noble face, 
such true, tender eyes— like, yet unlike the eyes 
I knew, because truer than they were.” 

“Yes, oh yes.” Maud’s eyes were softened 
by the sweet home-picture the woman was draw¬ 
ing, while her cheeks were hot with blushes. 

“ If in that happy home, in your happy hearts, 
a thought of me, of the poor wanderer, should 
ever come, how would you think of me?” 

“ Kindly and tenderly,” cried Maud, through 
her hot tears. 

“ Yes, kindly and tenderly, that is in both of 
your hearts; they should never know a regret or 
a care that I could save them from.” 

But-after a short pause she continued again, 
for the picture she was drawing of the possible 
future seemed to have a strange fascination for 
her. 

“ I know yon will make him happy. He will 
work hard, for he is a toiler in life, following 
his Divine Master, going about doing good, in 
weariness often. But, in your love, in your 
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bright, happy home, he will find his reward, his 
rest, his happiness. I love to think how peace¬ 
ful that home will be; no sorrowful memories, 
no shame, no regret to darken that bright fire¬ 
side ; and if a thought of me, of the poor stranger, 
should ever come, let it come as a blessing, a 
benediction. Let the voice of the Christ speak 
to you through that memory, 44 Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of one of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

Again she paused for a minute, and then she 
said, “ Is that his Bible ?” 

44 Yes, do you want it?” for she had reached 
out her gaunt hand for the book. 

“ Yes, let me take it.” ' 

Maud took it from the stand, and handed it to 
her. The dying woman took it, and held it in 
her trembling hands. 

“ He has held it in his hands a great many 
times?” 

“ Yes.” 

44 Read it often—read it often, of the Christ— 
the wonderful, Divine Master he is following?” 

“ Yes.” 

She put it on the pillow, and laid her cheek 
upon it. 


44 What was it you read me yesterday in your 
book, about the sins of the world?” 

Maud took up he*.* Prayer-Book, and read from 
the Litany, 44 Thou that takest away the sius of 
the world, have meroy upon us.” 

44 Have mercy upon us,” repeated the woman. 

After a time she Bunk into a troubled sleep, 
in which, at first, she murmured fitful words— 
sometimes of life’s, weary toils and sorrows, 
sometimes of childish plays and games. The 
sleep grew deeper and more quiet, and just ns 
the day was breaking in the east, without a 
struggle, or a change of feature, she passed into 
! the presence of that Judge, who, if He is just, is, 

; well for us poor sinners, merciful also, 
t Dr. Chester did not bury her in the Potter's 
field, but in a quiet corner of the church-yard, 
and there he raised a white cross over her grave. 
On it was carved no name, for they knew not her 
name, but only these words, which had seemed 
to soothe her dying moments, 44 Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy upon 
us!” 

And Dr. Chester never dreamed that that mute 
prayer carved in marble, was breathed over the 
grave of his mother. 


NATURE’S PALACES. 

BI EH H A J. CARL. 


She has builded one in the crystal snow, ’ 

W here the dancing fairies may come and go; 

She hue hung its walls with flowets so frail, 

They shrink from the touch of the moonlight pale; 
She has set with gems the dazzling door, 

That opens for her its queen evermore. 

She has builded one, by tho river side, 

Where every Spring she chooees to bide; 

Green buds and bright blooms are decking the walls, 
While softly o’er all the sunlight falls; 

Thick grass on the floor, and a mossy stone, 

Where regal she Bits, a queen on her throne. 


She has builded one for the Sommer time, 

Where the breezes whisper a low, sweet rhyme. 
And birds fill the place with their songs of love. 
Making sweet music, like that above; 

There gorgeous flowers and ripening wheat 
Are wreathed in garlands, and strewn at her feet 

She has builded one in the Autumn glow, 

And strewn it with leaflets rustling low, 

The gorgeous hues of the Spring-time bloom. 

She strews o’er the trees, bedecking their tomb; 
She heaps up the fruit in ravishing roan, 

Then she gathers it in before it snows. 


A DIRGE. 

BT ANNA L. LEAR. 


We clasp in her clay-cold fingers, 
The whitest flower that blows I 
We look with a gaze that lingers 
On her in calm repose I 

We see the dear ones who love os, 
Departing one by one I 


Oh, help us, dear Lord above us, 

To say, 44 Thy will be done 1" 

To think her not dead, hut sleeping-— 
Not lost, but gone before; 

And held in Thy tender keeping, 

Safe on the golden shore. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

He had been gone three days, and, in their 
lapse, Theo felt os if three lustrums had passed. 
Their parting had been so unexpected a one, that 
she could not get used to it, or believe it was 
anything else but a painful dream. After all, it 
seemed that Fortune was crueler than she had 
imagined possible. He was gone, and to Pris¬ 
cilla Gower; and she had never been able to be¬ 
lieve that some alteration, of which she had no 
very definite conception, would occur, and end 
her innocent little ghost of a love-story, as all 
love-stories should be ended. It had never been 
more than the ghost of a story. Until that last 
night he had never uttered a word of love to her - f 
he had never even made the fine speeches to her 
which she might have expected, and, doubtless, 
would have expected, if she had been any body 
else but Theodora North. She had not expected 
them though, and, consequently, was not disap¬ 
pointed when she did not receive them. But she 
found herself feeling terribly lonely after Denis 
Oglethorpe left Paris. The first day she felt 
more stunned than anything else. The second 
her sensibilities began to revive keenly, and she 
was full of sad, desperate wonder concerning 
him—concerning how he would feel when he 
stood face to face with Priscilla Gower; how he 
would look, what he would say to her. The 
third day was only the second intensified, and 
filled with a something that was almost like a 
terror now and then. 

It was upon this third day that Lady Throck¬ 
morton was unexpectedly called away. A long- 
lost friend of her young days had suddenly made 
her appearance at Rouen, and having, by chance, 
heard of her ladyship’s presence in Paris, had 
written to her a letter of invitation, which the 
ties of their girlhood rendered almost a com¬ 
mand. So to Rouen her ladyship went, for once 
leaving Theo behind. Madam St. Etunne was an 
invalid, and the visit could not be a very inter¬ 
esting one to a young girl. This was one reason 
, why she was left—the other was the more im¬ 
portant one, that she did not wish to go, and 
made her wishes known. She was not sorry for 
the chance of being left to herself for a few days 
—it would be only a few days at most. 

890 


“ Besides,” said Lady Throckmorton, looking 
at her a trifle curiously, “you do not look well 
yourself. Theo you look feverish, or nervous, 
or something of the kind. How was it I did not 
notice it before. You must have caught cold. 
Yes, I believe I must leave you here.” 

Consequently, Tlyso was left. She was quiet 
enough, too, when her ladyship had taken her 
departure. It was generally supposed that Miss 
North had accompanied her chaperon, and so 
she had very few callers. She spent the greater 
part of her time in the apartment in which Denis 
Oglethorpe had bidden her farewell, and, as may 
be easily imagined, it did not add to her light¬ 
ness of spirit to sit in her old seat and ponder 
over the past in the silence of the deserted room. 
She arose from her ottoman one night, and walked 
to one of the great mirrors that extended from 
floor to ceiling. She saw herself in it as she ad¬ 
vanced—a regal-like young figure, with a head 
set like a queen’s, speechful dark eyes, and 
glowing lips ; a face that was half child’s, half 
woman’s, and yet wholly perfect in its fresh 
young life and beauty. Seeing this reflection, 
she stopped and looked at it, in a swift recogni¬ 
tion of a new thought. 

“Oh, Pam I” she cried out piteously. “Oh, 
my poor, darling, faded Pam. You were pretty 
once, too, very dear, pretty and young. And you 
were happier than I can be, for Arthur only 
died. Nobody came between your love and you 
—nobody ever could. He died, but he was yours, 
Pam, and you were his.” 

She cried piteously and passionately when she 
went back to her seat, rested her arm upon a 
lounging-chair near her, and hid her face upon 
it, crying as only a girl can, with an innocent 
grief that had a pathos of its own. She was so 
lovely and remorseful. It seemed to her that 
some fault must have been hers, and she blamed 
herself that even now she could not wish that she 
had never met the man whose love for her was 
a dishonor to himself. Where was he now ? He 
had told Lady Throckmorton that business would 
call him to several smaller towns on his way, so 
he might not be very far from Paris yet. She 
was thinking of this when at last she fell asleep 
sitting by the fire, still resting her hand upon 
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the choir by her side. It wet by no means un¬ 
natural, though by no means poetic, that her 
girl’s pain should end so. 

But when the time-piece on the mantle chimed 
twelve with its silver tongue, she found herself 
suddenly and unaccountably wide awake. She 
sat up and looked about her. It was not the 
clock’s chime that had awakened her she thought. 
It must have been something more, she was so 
very wide awake indeed, and her senses were so 
clear. One minute later she found out what it 
was. There was some slight confusion down 
stairs; a door was opened and closed, and she 
beard the sound of voices in the entrance-halL 
She turned her head, and listening attentively, 
discovered that some one was coming up to tho 
room in which she sat. The door opened, and 
upon the threshold stood a servant bearing in 
his hand a salver, and upon the salver a queer, 
official-looking document, such as she did not re¬ 
member ever having seen before. 

“A telegram,’* he said, rapidly in French, 
“ for milady. They had thought it better to ac¬ 
quaint Mad’moiselle.” 

She took it from him, and opened it slowly 
and mechanically. She read it mechanically 
also—read it twice before she comprehended its 
full meaning, so great was the shock it gave her. 
Then she started from her seat with a cry that 
made the servant start also. 

“ Send Splaighton to me,** she said, 44 this 
minute, without a moment’s delay.** 

For the telegram she had just read told her 
that in a wayside inn, at St. Quentin, Denis Ogle¬ 
thorpe lay dying, or so near it that the medical 
man had thought it his duty to send for the only 
friend who was on the right side of Calais, and 
that friend, whose name he had discovered by 
chance, was Lady Throckmorton. 

It was, of course, a terribly unwise thing that 
Theodora North decided upon doing an hour 
later. Only such a girl as she was, or as her life 
had necessarily made her, would have hit upon 
a plan so loving, so wild and indiscreet. But it 
did not occur to her, even for a second, that 
there, was any other thing to do. She must go 
to him herself in Lady Throckmorton's stead ; 
she must take Splaighton with he»*, and go try 
to take care of him until Lady Throckmorton 
came, or could send for Priscilla Gower and Miss 
Elizabeth. 

“ M’amselle,” began the strioken Splaighton, 
w ben, as she stood before the erect young figure 
*&d desperate young face, this desperate plan 
was hurriedly revealed to her. 44 Ma’mselle, 
you forget the imprudence-” 

But Theo stopped her, quite ignorant of the 


feet, that by doing bo, she forfeited her reputa¬ 
tion in Splaighton’s eyes forever. 

44 He is going to die!” she said, with a wild 
little sob in her voice. 44 And he is all alone— 
and—and he was to have been married, Splaigh- 
ton, in July—only a few months from now. Oh, 
poor Priscilla Gower 1 Oh, poor girl 1 We must 
save him. I must go now and try to save him 
for l^er. Oh, if I could just have Pamela with 
me.** 

The woman saw at once that remonstrance 
would be worse than useless. Theo was slowly 
revealing to her that this despairing, terrified 
young creature would not understand her resist¬ 
ance in the slightest degree. She would not Com¬ 
prehend what it meant; so, while Splaighton 
packed up a few necessary articles, Theo super¬ 
intended her, following her from place to place, 
with a longing impatience that showed itself in 
every word and gesture. She did not dare to do 
more, poor child. She had never overcome her 
secret awe of her waiting woman. In her inex¬ 
perienced respect for her, she even apologized 
pathetically and appealingly for the liberty she 
was taking in calling upon her. 

44 1 am sorry to trouble you,** she said, humbly, 
and feeling terribly homesick as she said it; 
44 but I could not go alone, you know—and I must 
go. There is a lace collar in that little box that 
you may have, Splaighton. It is a pretty collar, 
and I will give you the satin bow that is fastened 
to it.” 

Scarcely two hours later they were on their 
way to St. Quentin. It never occurred to Theo, 
in the midst of her fright and unhappiness, that 
she was now doing a very unwise and dangerous 
thing. She only thought of one t hing, that Denis 
was going to die. She loved him too much to 
think of herself at til, and, besides, she did not, 
poor innocent, know anything about such things. 

It was a wonderful trial of the little old French 
doctor’s calmness of mind, when, on his next 
visit to his patient, he found himself confronted 
by a tall, young creature, with a pale, desperate 
face, and lovely tear-fraught eyes, instead of by 
the magestic, elderly person, the perusal of Lady 
Throckmorton’s last letter to Denis had led him 
to expect. It was in the little inn parlor that be 
first encountered Theodora North, when she ar¬ 
rived, and on seeing her he gazed over his speo- 
tacles, first at herself, and then at the respect¬ 
able Splaighton, in a maze of bewilderment, at 
seemingly having made so strange a blunder. 

44 Lady Throckmorton?” he said, at last, in 
English, or in a broken attempt at it. 44 Oh! 
Out —I understand. The sister of monsieur? 
Ah, milady?” 
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Theo broke in upon him in a passionate im¬ 
pulse of fear and grief. 

“ No,” she said. “ I am not Lady Throckmor¬ 
ton. I am only her niece, Theodora North. My 
aunt was away when your telegram arrived, and 
—and I know some one must come—so I came 
myself. Splaighton and I can take care of Mr. 
Oglethorpe. Oh. monsieur, is it true that he is 
dying?—will he never get well? How could it 
happen ? He was so strong only a few days since. 
He must not die. It cannot be true that he will 
die—he has so many friends who love him.” 

Monsieur, the doctor, softened perceptibly 
under this; she was so young and innocent¬ 
looking, this girlish little English mademoiselle. 
Monsieur up stairs must be a lucky man to have 
won her tender young heart so utterly. Strange 
and equivocal a thing as the pretty child (she 
seemed a child to him) was doing, he never for 
an instant doubted the ignorant faith and love 
that shone in the depths of her beautiful agonized 
eyes. He bowed to her as deferentially as to a 
Sultana, when ho made his answer. 

“ It had been an accident,” he commenced. 

“ The stage had overturned on its way, and mon¬ 
sieur being in it, had been thrown out by its fall¬ 
ing into a gully. His collar-bone had been j 
broken, and several of his ribs fractured; but j 
the worst of his injuries had been a gash on his 
head—a sharp stone had done it. Mademoiselle 
would understand wherein the danger lay. Ho 
was unconscious at present.” 

This he told her on their way to the chamber 
up stairs; but even the gravity of his manner 
did not prepare her for the sight the opening of 
the door revealed to her. Handsome Denis Ogle¬ 
thorpe lay upon the narrow little bed with the 
face of a dying man, which is far worse than that 
of a dead mau. There were spots of blood on his 
pillow and upon his garments; he was bandaged 
from head to foot, it seemed, with ghastly red, 
wet bandages; his eyes were glazed, and his jaw 
half dropped. 

A low, wild cry broke from the pale lips of the 
figure in the door-way, and the next instant Theo¬ 
dora North had flown to the bedside and dropped 
upon her knees by it, hiding her deathly-stricken 
young face upon her lover's lifeless hand, for¬ 
getting Splaighton, forgetting the doctor, forget¬ 
ting even Priscilla Gower, forgetting all but that 
she, in this moment, knew that she could not 
give him up, even to the undivided quiet of 
death. 

“ ne will die ! He will die!” she cried out. 
“ And I never told him. Oh, my love 1 love I 
Ob, my dearest, dear!” 

The little, old doctor drew back, half way, 


through a suddenly stranger impulse of sym¬ 
pathy. He was uneasily conscious of the fact, 
that the staid, elderly person at his side wa# 
startled and outraged simultaneously by this pas* 
sionate burst of grief on the part of her young 
mistress. He had seen so many of these unpre¬ 
possessing English waiting-women that he under¬ 
stood the state of her feelings as by instinct. He 
turned to her with all the blandness possible 
under the circumstances, and gave her an order 
which would call for her presence down stairs. 

When she departed, as she did in a state bor- 
dering on petrifaction, he came forward to the 
bedside. He did not speak, however; merely 
looking down at his patient in a silence whose 
delicacy was worthy of honor, even in a shriv¬ 
eled little snuff-taking French, village doctor. 
The pretty young mademoiselle would be calmer 
before many minutes had elapsed—his experi¬ 
ence had taught him. And so she was. At 
least, her first shock of terror wore away, and 
she was calm enough to speak to him. She lifted 
her face from the motionless hand, and looked 
up at him in a wild appeal for help, that was 
more than touching. 

“ Don’t say he will diel” she prayed. “Oh, 
monsieur, only save him, and we will bless you 
forever. I will nurse him so well. Only give 
me something to do, and see how faithful I shall 
prove. I shall never forget anything, and I shall 
never be tired—if—if he can only live, mon¬ 
sieur,” the terrified catching of her breath mak¬ 
ing every little pause almost a sob. 

“ My child,” he answered her, with a grave 
touch of something quite like affection in his air. 
“ My child, I shall save him, if he is to be saved, 
and you shall help me.” 

How faithfully she held to the very letter of 
her promises, only this little, shriveled village 
doctor could say. How tender, and watchful, 
and loving she was, in her care of her charge, 
only he could bear witness. She was never tired 
—never forgetful. She held to her place in the 
poor little bedroom, day and night, with an in¬ 
tensity of zeal that was actually astonishing. 
Priscilla Gower and Pamela North might have 
been more calm—certainly would have been more 
self-possessed, but they could not have been more 
faithful. She obeyed every order given to her 
like a child. She sat by the bedside, hour after 
hour, day and night, watching every change of 
symptom, noting every slight alteration of color 
or pulse. 

The friendship between herself and monsieur, 
the doctor, So strengthened that the confidence 
between them was unlimited. She was only dis¬ 
obedient in one thing. She would not leave her 
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place either for food or rest. She ate her poor 
little dinners near her patient, and, if the truth 
had been known, scarcely slept at all for the first 
two or three days. 

“ I could not sleep, you know/’ she said to 
the doctor, her great pathetic eyes filling with 
tears. “ Please let me stay until Lady Throck¬ 
morton comes, at least.” 

So she stayed, and watched, and waited, quite 
alone, for nearly a week. But it seemed a much 
longer time to her. The poor, handsome face 
changed so often in even those few days, and 
her passions of despair and hope were so often 
changed with it. She never thought of Priscilla 
Gower. Her love and fear were too strong to 
allow of her giving a thought to anything on 
earth but Denis Oglethorpe. Perhaps her only 
consolation had something of guilt in it; but it 
was so poor and desperate a comfort, this wretched 
one of hearing him speak to and of her in his 
fever and delirium. 

41 My poor, handsome Theo,” he would say. 

“ Why, my beauty, there are tears in your eyes. 
What a scoundrel I am, if 1 have brought them j 
there. What I the rose-colored Batin again, my j 
darling! Don't wear the rose-colored satin, Theo. 
it hurts my eyes. For God’s sake, Priscilla, for¬ 
give mo!” 

And yet, even while they added to her terror, 
these poor ravings were some vague comfort, 
since they told her that he loved her. More than 
once her friend the doctor entered the room, and 
found her kneeling by the bedside, holding the 
unresponsive hand, with a white face and wide, 
tearless ey^s; and seeing her thus, he read clearly 
that his pretty, inexperienced proiigt had more 
at stake than he had even at first fancied. 

It was about six days after Theodora North 
had arrived at St. Quentin, when, Bitting at her 
post one morning, she heard the lumbering stage 
stop before the inn door. She ro86 and went to 
the window, half mechanically, half anxiously. 
She had been expecting Lady Throckmorton, for 
so long a time, that it seemed almost impossible 
that it could be she. But strangers had evidently 
alighted. There was a bustle of servants below, 
and one of them was carrying a leathern trunk 
into the house immediately under her window. 
It was a leathern trunk, rather shabby than 
otherwise, and on its side was an old label, which, 
being turned toward her, she could read plainly. 
She read it, and gave a faint start. It bore, in 
dingy black letters, the word 44 Downport." 

She had hardly time to turn round, before 
there was a summons at the door, and without 
waiting to be answered, Splaighton entered, 
looking at once decorous and injured. 


41 There are two ladies in the parlor, made¬ 
moiselle," she said, (she always called Theo ma¬ 
demoiselle in these days,) 44 two English ladies, 
who did not give their names. They asked for 
Miss North." 

Theo looked at the woman, and turned pale. 
She did not know how or why her mother and 
Pamela should come down to this place, but she 
felt sure it was they who were awaiting her; and 
for the first time since she had received the tele¬ 
gram, a shock of something like misgiving rushed 
upon her. Suppose, after all, she had not done 
right. Suppose she had done wrong, and they 
had heard of it, and came to reproach her, or 
worse still (poor child it seemed worse still to 
her,) to take her away—to make her leave her 
love to strangers. She began to tremble, and as 
she went out of the room, she looked back on tho 
face upon the pillow, with a despairing fear that 
the look might be her last. 

She hardly knew how she got down the nar¬ 
row stair-case. She only knew that she went 
slowly, in a curious sort of hysterical excite¬ 
ment. 

> Then she was standing upon the mat nt the 
parlor-door; then she had opened the door itself, 
and stood upon the threshold, looking in upon 
two figures just revealed to her in the shadow. 
One figure—yes, it was Pamela’s ; the other not 
her mother’s. No, the figure of Priscilla Gower. 

44 Pamela," she cried out. 44 0h, Pam, don’t 
blame me.” 

She never knew how the sight of her standing 
before them, like a poor little ghost, with her 
white, appealing eyes, touched one of these two 
women to the heart. 

There was something pathetio in her very 
figure—something indescribably so in her half- 
humble, half-fearing voice. 

Pamela rose up from the horse-hair sofa, and 
went to her. 

Each of the three fhces was pale enough; but 
Pamela had the trouble of these two, as well as 
her own anxiousness in her eyes. 

“Theo," she said to her, “what have you 
done? Don’t you understand what a mad act 
you have been guilty of?" 

But her voice was not as sharp os usual, and 
it even softened before she finished speaking. 
She mode Theo sit down, and gave her a glass of 
water to steady her nervousness. She could not 
be angry even at such indiscretion n9 this —in 
the face of the tremulous hands and pleading 
eyes. 

44 Where was Lady Throckmorton?" she said. 
44 What was she doing, to let you come alone ?" 

44 She was away," put in Theo, faintly. 4 * And 
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the telegram Baid ha was dying, Pam t and- 

I didn’t come alone quite. 1 brought Splaighton 
with me.” 

“ You had no right to qome at all/ 1 Bald Pam, 
trying to speak with asperity, and failing miser¬ 
ably. “ Mr. Oglethorpe is nothing to you. They 
should have sent for Miss Gower at onoe.” 

But the fact was the little doctor had searched 
in rain for the exact address of the lady whose 
letters he found in his patient’s portmanteau, 
when examining his papers to find some clue to 
the whereabouts of his friends, and it was by the 
merest chance that he had discovered it in the 
end from Theo’s own lips, and so had secretly 
written to Broome street, in his great respect | 
and admiration for this pretty young nurss, who 
was at once so youthful and indescribably inno¬ 
cent. Iq her trouble and anxious excitement, 
Theahad not once thought of doing so herself, 
until during the last two days; and now there 
was no necessity for the action. 

44 And Mr. Oglethorpe,” interposed Miss Gower. 

44 He is up stairs/’ Tfaeo answered. 44 The 
doctor thinks that perhaps he may be saved by 
carefUl nursing. I did what I could,” and she 
stopped with a curious click in her throat. 

The simple sight of Priscilla Gower, with her 
calm, handsome face, and calm, handsome pre¬ 
sence, set her so far away from him, and she 
had seemed so near to him during the few last 
days—she felt so poor and weak through the 
contrast. And Pamela was right. She was no¬ 
thing to him—he was nothing to her. This was 
his wife who had come to him now, and she— 
what was she 7 ^ 

She led them up stairs to the sick-room, silently, 
and there left them. It had actually never oc¬ 
curred to her to ask herself how it was that the 
two were together. She was thinking only about 
Denis. She went to her own little bedroom at 
the top of the house—such a poor, little bare 
place as it was, as poor and bare as only a bed¬ 
room in a miserable little French road-side inn 
can be—only the low, white bed in it, a chair 
or two, and a barren toilet-table standing near 
the deep window. This deep, square window was 
the only part of the room holding any attraction 
for Theo. From it Bhe oould look out along the 
road, where the lumbering stages made their 
daily appearance, and oould see miles of fields 
behind the hedges, and watch the peasant wo¬ 
men in their wooden sabots journeying on to the 
market towns. She flung herself down on the 
bare floor, in the recess formed by the window, 
and folded her arms upon its broad ledge. She 
looked out for a minute at the road, and the 
fields, and the hedges, and then gave vent to a 


single, sudden desperate sob. Nobody knew her 
pain—nobody would ever know it. Perhaps 
everything would end, and pass, and die away 
forever, and it would be her own pain to the end 
of her life. Even Denis himself would not know 
it. He had never asked her to tell him that she 
loved him, and if he died, he would die without 
having heard a word of love from her lips. 
What would they do with her now—Priscilla and 
Pamela 7 Make her go back to Paris, and leave 
him to them; and if he got well they might 
never meet again, and, perhaps, he would never 
learn who had watched by his bedside, when no 
one else on earth was near to try to save him. 

She dropped her face upon her folded arms, 
sobbing in a great, uncontrollable burst of re¬ 
bellion against her fate. 

44 No one cares for us, my darling, my angel, 
my love,” she cried. 44 They would take me from 
you, if they could; but they shall not, my own. 
If it was wrong, how can I help it 7 And, oh! 
what does it matter, if all the world should be 
lost to me, if only you could be left 7 If I could 
only see your dear face once every day, and hear 
your voice, even if it was ever so far away, and 
you were not speaking to me at all.” 

She was so wearied with her watching and ex¬ 
citement, that her grief wore itself away into 
silence and exhausted quiet. She did not raise 
her head, but let it rest upon her arms as she 
knelt, and before many minutes had passed, her 
eyes closod with utter weariness. 

She awoke with a start, half an hour later. 
Some one was standing near her. It had been 
twilight when she fell asleep, and now the room 
was so gray, that she could barely distinguish 
who it was. A soft, thick shawl had been dropped 
over her, evidently by the person in question. 
When Theo’s eyes became accustomed to the sha¬ 
dows, she recognised the erect, slender figure, 
and handsome head. It was Priscilla Gower, 
and Priscilla Gower was leaning against the win¬ 
dow, and looking down at her fixedly. 

44 You were cold when I found you,” were her 
first words, 44 and so I threw my shawl around 
you. You ought not to have gone to sleep there.” 

44 1 fell asleep before I knew that I was tired,” 
said Theo. “ Thank you, Miss Gower.” 

There was a pause of a moment, before she 
summoned courage to speak again. 

44 1 have not had rime yet,” she hesitated, at 
last, 44 to ask you how Miss Elisabeth is. I hope 
she is well?” 

44 1 am sorry to say she is not,” Priscilla re¬ 
plied. 44 If she had been well, she would have 
accompanied me here. She has been very weak 
of late. It was on that account that I applied 
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to yuor sister, when the doctor’s letter told me i 
I was needed.” j 

“ I have been expecting Lady Throckmorton 
for so long, that I am afraid something has gone 
wrong,” said Theo. 

To this remark, Priscilla made no reply. She 
wae never prone to be communicative regarding 
Lady Throckmorton, But, she had oome here 
to say something to Theodora North, and at last 
•he said it. 

“ You have been here—how long ?” she asked, 
suddenly. 

“ Nearly a week,” said Theo. 

“ Is Mr. Oglethorpe better, or worse, than 
when you saw him first?” 

14 1 do not know exactly,” answered the low, 
humble voice. “ Sometimes better—though I do 
not think he is ever much worse.” 

Another pause, and then, 

“ You were very brave to come so far alone.” 

The beautiful, dark, inconsistently, un-English 
face was uplifted all at once, but the next mo¬ 
ment it dropped with a sob of actual anguish. 

“Oh, Miss Gower 1” the girl cried. “Don’t 
blame me; please don’t blame me. There was 
no one else, and the telegram said he was dying.” 

“ Hush,” said Priscilla Gower, with an inex¬ 
plicable softness in her tone. “ I don’t blame 
you; I should have done the same thing in your 
place.” 

“ But you-” began Theo, faintly. 

Priscilla stopped her before she had time to 
finish her sentence; stopped her with a cold, 
clear, steady voioe. 

“No,” she said. “You are making a mis¬ 
take.” 

What this brief speech meant, she did not 
explain; but she evidently had understood what 
Theodora was going to say, and had not wished 
to bear it. 

But brief speech as it was, its brevity held a 
swift pang of new fear for Theo. She could not 
quite comprehend Us exact meaning, bat it struck 
a fresh dread to her heart. Gould it bo that she 
knew the truth, and was going to punish him ? 
Could she be cruel enough to think of reproach¬ 
ing him at such an boor as this, when he ley at 
death’s door? Some frantic idea of falling at 
her stern feet and pleading for him rushed into 
her mind. But the next moment, glancing np 
at the erect, motionless figure, she beoame dimly 
conscious of something that quieted her, she 
scarcely knew how. 

The dim room was so quiet, too; there was so 
deep a stillness upon the whole place, K seemed 
that she gained a touch of courage for the instant. 
Priscilla was not looking at her now; her statu¬ 


esque faoe was turned toward the wide expanse 
of landscape, fast dying out, as it were, in the 
twilight grayness. Theo’s eyes rested on her 
for a few minutes in a remorseful pity for, and 
a mute yearning toward this woman whom she 
had so bitterly, yet so unconsciously wronged. 
She would not wrong her more deeply still, the 
wrong should end just as she had thought it had 
ended, when Denis dropped her hand and left 
her standing alone before the fire that last night 
in Paris. This resolve rose up in her mind with 
a power so overwhelming, that it carried before 
it all the past of rebellion, and pain, and love. 
She would go away before he knew that she had 
been with him at all. She would herself be the 
means of bringing to pass the end she had only 
so short a time ago rebelled against so passion¬ 
ately. He should think it was his promised wife 
who had been with him from the first. She 
would make Priscilla promise that it should 
be so. Having resolved this, her new courage— 
oourage, though it was so fUll of desperate, heart¬ 
sick pain, helped her to ask a question bearing 
upon her thoughts. She touched the motionless 
figure with her hand. 

“ Did Pamela come here to bring me away ?” 
she asked. 

Priscilla Gower turned, half starting, as though 
from a reverie. 

“ What did you say?” she said. 

“Did Pamela come to take me away from 
here?” Theo repeated. 

“ No,” she said. “ Do not be afraid of that.” 

Theo looked out of the window, straight over 
her folded arms. The answer had not been 
given unkindly, but she could not look at Pris¬ 
cilla Gower, in saying what she had to say. 

“ I am not afraid,” she said. “ I think it 
would be best; I must go baok to Paris, or to— 
to Downport, before Mr. Oglethorpe knows I 
have been here at all. You can take care of 
him now—and there is no need that he should 
know I ever came to St. Quentin. I dare say I 
was very unwise in coming as I did; but, I am 
| afraid I would do the same thing again under 
| the same circumstances. If you will be so kind 
| as to let him think that—that it was you who 
| came —” 

I Priscilla Gower interrupted her here, in the 
[ same manner, and with the same words, as she 
had interrupted her before. 

“ Hush 1” she said. “ You are making a mis¬ 
take, again-” 

She did not finish what she was saying. A 
hurried footstep upon the stairs stopped her; 
and as both turned toward the door, it was 
[ opened, and Pamela stood upon the threshold 
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and faced them, looking at each in the breath¬ 
less pause that followed. 

44 There has been a change,” she said. 44 A 
change for the worse. I have sent for the doc¬ 
tor. Tou had better come down strairs, at once, 
Theodora, you have been here long enough to 
understand him better than we can.” 

And down together they went; and the first 
thing that met their eyes as they entered the 
sick-room, was Oglethorpe, sitting up in bed, 
with wild eyes, haggard and fever-mad, strug¬ 
gling with his attendants, who were trying to 
hold him down, and raving aloud in the old 
strain Theo had heard so often. 

44 Why, Theo, my beauty, there are tears in 
your eyes. Good-by! Yes ! Forgive me! For¬ 
get me, and good-by 1 For God’s sake, Priscilla, 
forgive me!** 


CHAPTER IX: 

The hardest professional trouble the shriveled 
little French doctor had, perhaps, ever encoun¬ 
tered, was the sight of the white, woe-stricken 
young face, turned up to his when Theodora 
North followed him out of the chamber upon the 
landing that night, and caught his era in both 
her clinging hands. 

“ He will die now, doctor,” she said, in an 
agonized whisper. 44 He will die now ; I saw it 
in your face when you let his hand drop.” 

It would have been a hard-hearted individual 
who would have told the exact truth in the face 
of these beautiful, agonized eyes—and the little 
doctor was anything but hard of heart. 

ne patted the clinging hands quite affection¬ 
ately, feeling in secret great apprehension, yet 
hi ling his feelings admirably. 

44 My little mademoiselle,” he said (the tall 
young creature at his side was almost regal, 
head and’shoulders above him in height.) 44 My 
dear little Mademoiselle Theodora, this Will not 
do. If you give way, I shall give way, too. 
You must help me—we must help eUch other, 
as we have been doing. It is you only who can 
save him—it is you he calls for. You tniist hope 
with me until some day when he aWakfes to know 
us, and then I shall show you to him, and say, 
‘here is the beautiful young mademoiselle who 
saved you/ And then we shall see, Miss Theo¬ 
dora—then we shall see what a charm those 
words will work.” 

But she did not seem to be comforted, hs he 
expected she would be. 

44 No,” she said. "The time wftl'never come 
when you can say that to him. If he is ever 
well enough to know me, I must go away, and 
no one must tell him I have been here.” 


Monsieur, the doctor, looked at her over his 
spectacles, sharply. 

The pale face at once touched and suggested 
to him the outline of a little romance—and he 
had all a Frenchman’s sympathy for romance— 
monsieur, the doctor. It was t me grande pastion, 
was it, and this tractable, beautifal young crea¬ 
ture was going to make a sacrifice of all her 
hope of love, upon the altar of stem honor. 
But he made no comment, only patted her hand 
again. 

44 Well, well,” he said. 44 We shall see, ma* 
demoiselle, we shall see. Only let ns hope.” 

The days and nights of watching, in compan¬ 
ionship with Priscilla Gower, were a heavy trial 
to Theo. Not that any unusual coldness in the 
handsome face wa3 added to her troubles as an 
extra burden. Both Priscilla and Pamela were 
: very mindful of her comfort—so very mindfol 
that their undemonstrative care for her cut her 
to the heart, sometimes. Yet, somehow, she felt 
herself as a stranger, without the right to watch 
with them. It was so terrible a thing to stand 
near the woman she had innocently injured, and 
listen with her to the impassioned adjurations of 
the lover who had been false, in spite of himself. 
It seemed his mind was always upon the one 
theme, and in his delirium his ravings wandered 
from Friscilla to Theo, and from Theo to Pris¬ 
cilla, in a misery that was not without its pathos. 
Sometimes it was that last night in Paris—and 
he went over his fore well, word for word; some¬ 
times it was his wedding-day—and he was fran¬ 
tically appealing to Priscilla for forgiveness, and 
remorsefully anathemmatizing himself. 

They were both together in the room, ons 
evening, when he was raving thus, when he sud¬ 
denly paused for an instant and began to count 
slowly upon his fingers, 44 January, February, 
March, April, May, June, July. My pretty 
Theo, what a mistake it was—only seven months, 
and then to have lost you. Good God, my dar¬ 
ling!” and his voice became a low, agonized cry. 
" Good God, my darling! and I cannot give yon 
up!” 

Theo glanced up at Priscilla Gower, mute with 
misery for a moment. The erect, black-robed 
figure stood between herrielf and the fire, mo¬ 
tionless, but the fixed fcefe was so white that it 
forced a low cry from her. She could not bear 
It a second longer. She slipped Upon her knees 
on the hearth-rug, and caught’ the hem of the 
black dress in her hands, in a tutnnlt of despair 
and remorse. 1 

14 He does not know wRa*’ he is saying.” she 
cried, breathlessly. "Ob, forgive him, forgive 
him! I will go away now, if you think I ought. 
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lie knows that yon are better than I am. I will 
go away, and you will make him happy. Oh I 
I know you will make him happier than I ever 
could have done, even if he had really loved me 
as—as he only thought he did." 

A moment before, Priscilla had been gmxing* 
into the fire in a deep reverie. But the passion¬ 
ate voioe stirred her. She looked down into the 
girl’s imploring eyes, without a shadow of re- 
sentment. 

“ Get up," she said, a trifle huskily. You 
have done no wrong to me. Get up, Theodora, 
aud look at me." 

Unsteadily as she spoke, there was so strange 
a power in her voice that Theo obeyed her. 
Wonderingly, sadly, and humbly she rose to her 
feet, and stood before Priscilla as before a judge. 

“Will you believe what I say to youf" she 
asked. 

“ Yes,” answered Theo, Sorrowfully. 

“ Well, then, I say this to you. You have not 
sacrificed me, you have saved me!" 

It was, perhaps, characteristic of her that she 
did not say anything more. The subject dropped 
here, and she did not renew it. 

It was a hard battle which Denis Oglethorpe 
fought, during the next fortnight, in that small 
chamber of the way-side inn at St. Quentin; and 
it was a stern antagonist he waged war against 
—that grim old enemy, Death; but with the 
help of the little doctor, the via medicatrix natural, 
and his three nurses, he gained the victory at 
length, and conquered, only by a hair's breadth, j 
Tlie fierce fire of the brain wearing itself out, | 
left him as weak as a child, and for days after 
he returned to consciousness, he had scarcely 
power to move a limb, or utter a word. 

When first he opened his eyes upon life again, 
no one was in the room but Priscilla Gower; and 
so it was upon Priscilla Gower that his first con- 
cious glance fell. 

He looked at her for a minute, before he found 
strength to speak. But at last his faltering 
voice came back to him. 

“Priscilla,” he whispered, weakly. “ Is it 
you? Poor girl I" 

She bent over him with a calm face, but she 
did not attempt to caress him. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Don’t try your strength 
too much yet, Denis. It is I.” 

His heavy* wearied ,ey*s searched hers for 
an instant. 

“And no one else?” he whispered, again. “ Is 
no one else here, Priscilla?” 

“ There is no one elec in the room with me," 
she answered, quietly. “ The rest are upstairs. 
You must not talk, Denis. Try to be quiet." 


There was hardly any need for the caution, 
for his eyes were closing again, even then, through 
sheer exhaustion. 

Theo was in her room lying down and trying 
to rest. But half an hour later, when Pamela 
came up to her bedside, the dark eyes flew 
wide open in an instant. 

“ What is it, Pain,” she asked. “ Is he worse 
again ?” 

Pam sat down on the' bedside, and looked at 
her with a sort of pity for the almost haggard 
young fhee drooping against the white pilldw. 

“ No," she skid. “ He is better. The doctor 
said he would be, and he is. Theo, he has spoken 
to Priscilla Gower, and knows her.” 

Theo sat up in bod, white and still—all white, 
it seenied, but her large, hollow eyes. 

“ Pamela," she said. “ I must go home." 

“Where?*’ said Pam. 

The white face turned toward her, pitifhlly. 

“ I don’t know," the girl answered, her voioe 
fluttering almost as weakly os Denis’ had done. 
“I don’t know—somewhere, though. To Paris 
again—or to Downport,” with a faiut shudder. 
And then all at once she flung up her arms 
wildly, and dropped upon them, face down¬ 
ward. 

“ Oh, Pam," she cried out, “ take me back to 
Downport, and let me die. I have no right 
here, and I had better go away. Oh, why did 
I ever come ! Why did I ever come ?” 

She was sobbing in a hysterical, strained way, 
that was fairly terrible. Pamela bent over her, 
and touched her disordered hair with a singu¬ 
larly light touch. The tcatt welled up into her 
faded eyes. Just at the moment she could think 
of nothing but the day, so far away now, when 
her own heart had been torn up by the roots by 
one fierce grasp of the hand of relentless fate— 
the day when Arthur had died. 

“Hush, Theo," she said to her, “ don’t cry, 
child.” 

But the fetcrish, excited sobs only came the 
faster, and more Wildly. 

“ Why did I ever cofiie V* Theo gasped. “ It 
wonld have been bbttetr to have lived and died 
in Downport—far better, I can tell you now, 
Pam, now that it is all over. I loved him, and 
he loved me, too; he loved me always from the 
first, though weboth-tried so hard, so hard; yes 
we did, Pamela, to help it. And now it is all 
ended, and I must neVfer See him ngnrti. I must 
live and die, grow old—old, and never see him 
again.” 

There was no comfort for her. Her burst of 
grief and despair wore itself away into a strained 
quiet, and she lay at length in silence, Pamela 
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at her side. But she ‘was suffering fearfully 
in her intense girlish way. 

She did not say much more to Pamela, but 
she had made up her mind, before many hours 
had passed, to return to Paris. She even got 
up in the middle of the night, in her feverish 
hurry to make her slight preparations for the 
journey. She could go to Paris and wait till 
Lady Throckmorton came back, if she had not 
came back already, and then she could do as 
she was told as to the rest. She would either 
stay there or go to Dewnport with Pamela. 

Fortune, however, interposed. A carriage 
made its appearance, in the morning, with a new 
arrival—an arrival no less than Lady Throckmor¬ 
ton herself, bearing down npon them in actual 
excitement. An untoward aocident had called 
her friend from home* and taken her to Caen, 
and there, at her earnest request, her ladyship 
had accompanied her. The blunder of an awk¬ 
ward servant had prevented her receiving the 
letters from St. Quentin, and it was only on 
her return to Paris that she had' learned the 
truth. 

Intense as was her bewilderment at her pro- 
tige’s indiscretion, she felt a touch of adraira. 
tion, at the simple, faithfiil daring of the girl’s 
course. 

44 It is sufficiently out of the way for Priscilla 
Gower to be here, and she is his promised wife; 
and Pamela is nearly thirty-two years old, and 
looks forty ; but you, Theodora—you to run away 
from Paris, with no one but a maid; to run away 
to nurse a man like Denis Oglethorpe. It actu¬ 
ally takes away my breath. My dear, inno¬ 
cent little simpleton, what were you thinking 
about?” 

It would be futile to attempt to describe her 
state of mind when she discovered that Denis 
had not learned of Theo’s presence in the 
house. 

But, being quick-sighted, and keen of sense, 
she began to comprehend at last, and it was 
Priscilla Gower who assisted her to a dearer 
state of mind. Two days later, when, after a 
visit to his patient, the little doctor was prepar¬ 
ing to take his departure, Priscilla Gower ad¬ 
dressed him suddenly, as it seemed, without the 
slightest regard to her ladyship’s presence. 

“ You think your patient improves rapidly,” 
she said. 

“ Very rapidly/' was the answer. “ Men like 
him always do, mademoiselle.’' 

She bent her head in acqulesoence. 

44 I have a reason forsaking this,” she said. “ Do 
you think he is strong enough to bear a 
shock?” 


44 Of what description, mademoiselle ? Of grief, 
or-—or of joy?” 

44 Of joy, monsieur,” she answered, distinctly. 

44 Mademoiselle,” said the doctor, ** joy rarely 
kills.” 

She bent her erect head again. 

She had not regarded the fact of her old ene¬ 
my’s presence ever bo slightly while she spoke, 
but when the doctor was gone she addressed 
her. 

“I have been thinking of returning to Lon¬ 
don at once, if possible,” she said. * 4 Miss 
Gower’s ill-health renders any farther absence 
a neglect. If I go, would it be possible for you 
to remain here, with Miss North f 

44 Pamela?” suggested Lady Throckmorton? 

4 * Theodora,” was the oalm reply. 

An odd silenoe of a moment, and then the eyes 
of the two women met each other, in one long 
steady look; Lady Throckmorton's profoundly 
searching, wonderingly questioning; Priscilla 
Gower's steadfast, oalm, almost defiant. 

Then Lady Throckmorton spoke. 

44 1 will stay/* she said, 44 and she shall etay 
with me.” 

44 Thank you,” with another slight bend of the 
handsome head. 44 1 am going now to speak to 
Mr. Oglethorpe. When I open the door will you 
send Miss North, Theodora, to me V 9 

44 Yes/' answered her ladyship. 

So Priscilla Gower crossed the narrow landing, 
and went into the sick-room, and her ladyship 
summoned Theodora North, and bade her wait, 
not telling her why. What passed behind the 
closed doors only three people can tell, and those 
three people are Denis Oglethorpe, his wife, and 
the woman whe, in spite of her coldness, was 
truer to him than he dared be to himself. There 
was no sound of raised or agitated voices, all 
was oalm and seemingly silent. Fifteen minutes 
passed—half an hour; nearly an hour,and then 
Priscilla Gower stepped out upon the landing, 
and Lady Throckmorton spoke to Theo. 

44 Go to her,” was her oommand. 44 She wants 
yon.” 

Th$ poor child arose mechanically and went 
out. She did not understand why she was wanted 
—she scarcely cared. 8he merely went because 
she was told. But when she looked up at Pris¬ 
cilla Gower, she canght her breath and drew 
back. Bbt Priscilla held out her hand to 
her* 

44 Come,” the commanded. And before Theo 
had time to utter a word, she was drawn into the 
chamber, and the door olosed. 

Denis was lying upon a pile of pillows, and, 
pale as he was, she saw, in one instant, that 
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Something had happened, and that he was not 
unhappy, whatever his fate was to be. 

44 1 have been telling Mr. Oglethorpe,” Pris- 
cilla said to her, 44 all that you have done, Theo¬ 
dora. I have been telling him how you forgot 
the world, and came to him when be was at the 
world’8 mercy. I have told him, too, that five 
years ago he made a great mistake which I shared 
with him. It was a great mistake, and it bad 
better he wiped out and done away with, and we 
have agreed that it shall be. So I have brought 
you here-” 

All the blood in Theodora North’s heart surged 
into her face, in a great rush of anguish and be- j 
wilderment. _ j 

“No! nol” she cried out. “No! no! only 
forgive him, and let me go. Only forgive him, 
and let him begin again. He must love you*— 
he does love you. It was my fault—not his. 
Oh-’ 

Priscilla stopped her, smiling, in a half-sad 
way. 

“ Hush 1” she said, quietly. “ You don’t un¬ 
derstand me. The fault was only the fault of 
tho old blunder. Don’t try to throw your hap¬ 
piness away, Theodora. You were not made to 
miss it. I have not been blind all these months. 
IIow could I be ? I only wanted to wait and 
make sure that this was not a blunder, too. I 
have known it from the first. Theo, I have done 
now—tho old tangle is unraveled. Go to him, 
Theo, he wants you,” 

The next instant the door closed upon Pris¬ 
cilla, as she went out, and Theodora. North 
understood clearly what she had before never 
dared to dream of. 

There was one brief, breathless pause, and : 
then Denis Oglethorpe held out bis arms* 

14 My darling,” he said. “ Mine, my own.” { 


She slipped down by his side, beautiful, tremu¬ 
lous, with glowing cheeks aud tear-wet eyes. She 
remembered Priscilla Gower then. 

44 Oh, my love!” she cried* “She is better 
than I am, braver and more noble; but she can 
never love you better, or be more faithful and 
true than I will be. Only try me; only try me, 
my darling,” 

» 

Three months subsequently, when Pamela and 
Priscilla had settled down again to the routine 
of their old lives, there was a quiet wedding 
celebrated at Paris—a quiet wedding, though it 
was under Lady Throckmorton's patronage. In 
their tender remembrance of Priscilla Gower, it 
was made a quiet wedding^so quiet, indeed, 
that the people who made the yonng English 
beauty’s romance a topic of conversation and 
nine days’ wonder, scarcely knew it had ended. 

And in Broom street, Priscilla Gower read the 
announcement in the paper, with only the ghost 
of a faint pang. 

“ I suppose I am naturally a cold woman,” 
she wrote to Pamela North, with whom she 
sustained a faithful correspondence. “I will 
acknowledge, at least, to a certain lack of enthu¬ 
siasm. I can be faithfal, but I cannot be im¬ 
passioned. It is impossible for me to suffer as 
jour pretty Theo could, as it is equally impossi¬ 
ble for me to love os she did. I have lost some¬ 
thing, of course, but I have not lost all.” 

Between these two women there arose a friend¬ 
ship whieh was never dissolved. Perh&ps the 
one thing they had in common, drew them to¬ 
ward each other; at any rate, they were faith¬ 
ful ; and even when three years later, Priscilla 
Gower married a man who loved her, and hav¬ 
ing married him, was a calmly, happy woman, 
they were faithful to each other still. 


UNDER THE SNOW. 

IT JTTLIA LKIOH. 


Tbr wind is whistling 
The d»y to dark, and <*14, 

And I think of that grave Icl the choxokynwk 
That to only a few days old; 

I think of that fair and bright yonng ftwe 
That I never shall see again; 

Thfnk of the beoeawe cheetoheAr- 
Hopes that proved la vain. 

Aa I At and watch the ■now-flahetiftM ; 

I dream again tha dreama of old, 

Till I almost forget that she to dead. 

And out In the frost and cold; 

You LX1V.— 28. 


And dreamily wonder why my heart 
Aches with such dreary pain. 

Until I finally wake wttfcoetart*- 
Toaaenaaof my loan again. 

Thadao *4U Iroglhi late warttq 

Week* Into months will gyew, 

And the warm rpring-rain and annahlna 
Wilt mdt the froet and enow; 

Amdtim* wM heal thawomdo 
That bleed an fresh today; 

But the memory of that bright young Jhosf 
Time cannot steal away. 
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It was like a bit out of some marvelous pre- 
Rnphaelite picture, this little village in the heart 
of beautiful Normandy. 

There was a long, irregular street, whose 
stones made walking a perpetual penance, over 
which the tall, pointed and gabled houses hung 
their tiny balconies, as if to establish a nearer 
communion with the outer world than the nnr- 
now, deep-set casement could afford. In the 
center of the village, this wandering village 
widened into a place, with the never-failing foun¬ 
tain in the middle, about which the woraeu 
gathered, in their high, conical caps and short 
petticoats, to beat the linen between sticks and 
stones, to wash their vegetables, and to indulgo 
in the newest gossip. Down in an angle stood 
the gray-stone church, with its moss-grown tower 
and its back turned upon tho littlo square, as if 
to show how utterly it renounced and shut out 
the pomps and vanities of that small world. To 
enter the church, it was necessary to leave tho 
square, and dive into the recesses of a kind of 
alley, across which the houses nearly met, and 
whereto the sun seldom penetrated, and the 
smells had the merit of being very ancient, if 
not agreeable. But once in the church, there 
was a fine old painted window, looking on tho 
place, I don’t know how many hundred years 
ago, some pious queen of France had brightened 
tho church with its beauty; but there it is yet, 
fresh and glorious, as if generation after genera¬ 
tion had not passed away since first its saints 
and martyrs caught the morning sunshine on 
their haloed brows. 

You go out of the square; you turn to the 
right; you mount up, up, what is half a street, 
half a flight of stairs, along which you stumble 
and lose your breath. The village lies below you 
—the smooth fields stretch out beyond that; fur¬ 
ther on in the distance flashes the blue, sea; at 
your back rise the grand old hills; chateaux 
peep out among the trees; convents lie half-hid¬ 
den in the shadow; a picturesque ruin crowns 
one lofty eminence, and over all bends the clear, 
soft sky of Normandy. 

It was still spring when Miriam Vane first 
came upon that little village, wandering over 
from America under no better caro than that of 
her old Norman nurse, Toinette. Any place, 
provided it was seoluded, and had the ocean bo- 
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[ tween her and her childhood’s home, would be 
! acceptable to Miriam; and Toinette, with a long- 
! ing to Bee her Normandy, after long years of 
! exile, brought her hither—and here they had re- 
| maiued. 

The summer came and went—the autumn and 
| winter; summer had gone again, and autumn 
| was here once more. 

| On the long range of hills above the village, 
j between that and the ruined castle, stood a quaint, 

I comfortable farm-house. This was Miriam’s 
j home—os unlike an American farm-house as 
| could well be imagined. A long, low, stone build- 
! ing, or rather group of stone buildings, built 
! round a court, with the stables and cow-bou9e oc- 
I cupying the best position ; a steep flight of stone 
! steps led into the great kitchen, where the family 
| always lived—a room with heavy beams darken* 

J ing the ceiling, and a floor scoured to a pitch of 
; whiteness calculated to make that ceiling ashamed 
| of itself. A long table stood in the middle, 

; whereat masters and servants took their meals 
; in patriarchal simplicity—a great potager at one 
: end of the apartment, a sort of compromise be¬ 
tween a stove and furnace, provided with num¬ 
berless shiny brass pots, in which Toinette’s 
sister, the mistress of the house, concocted mar¬ 
velous soups and savory ragouts. 

At the top of tho stone steps, another door led 
into an immense cave, like the den of an ogre. 
This cave was filled with great casks that held 
gallons upon gallons of stout Normandy cider, 
potent and foaming as champagne, and vast bins 
of yellow and red apples, and stores of fragrant 
smoked hams, and piles of wheat, and heaps of 
colza, and all the possessions which go to make 
up Norman wealth, and are dear to Norm&n 
hearts. 

Close to the potager, in the kitchen, there were 
more stone steps. You might have thought one was 
to mount on the top of the farnaee by their aid. 
Not a bit of it. Another door; more steps—a 
good deal like a precipice these—and when yon 
had toiled up them you reached a pretty suit of 
apartments overlooking hills and sea. This was 
Miriam’s eyrie. Here she and Toinette lived, 
and watched the summer sun gild the landscape, 
and heard the cruel wind blow on winter nigbt*; 
and month after month went by, and no break 
came in the dull monotony of that life, which 
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Miriam had voluntarily accepted in the bloom of 
her maidenhood. 

Of course, she had a story—a story that sounds 
romantio enough in the tel’ing, though it had 
been very bitter and hard to live, with a touch 
of the prosaic about it, too, as romantic things 
are apt to have, when they come home to one's 
actual existence. 

Miriam was barely seventeen, when business 
brought Maurice Fenton up to her father's home, 
on picturesque Lake George. The young man 
and Mr. Vane were both interested in Borne 
South Western railway scheme. Fenton had just 
returned from a visit to the region, and there 
were matters which did not look satisfactory to 
him. Mr. Vane was in poor health, unwilling 
to go down to New York; so he broke a rule he 
had held to since his wife's death of receiving no 
visitors, and begged Fenton to come to him. 

Miriam was treated like a child, was busy 
with her studies, and was, indeed, so young and 
childish, that her manners and ideas would have 
excited the ridicule of the precocious damsels of 
her age, so common now in all countries. Mr. 
Vane was a cold, austere man, not fond of his 
daughter; yet she had beenliappy enough, owing 
to her fund of blithe, sunny spirits. Fenton stayed 
there nearly three weeks, and discovered that ho 
had fallen in love with the child, as he too called 
her—made the discovery one day when he saved 
her from drowning in the upsetting of a boat, in 
which she had gone out alone. 

Mr. Vane surprised him on the shore, hold¬ 
ing the insensible girl in his arms, calling her a 
great many pretty, foolish names, and raving 
generally. Straightway the father went into a 
rage, and upbraided Fenton with having abused 
his hospitality, of having meanly tryed to win 
the hpart of this child, for whom, ho was aware, 
the father had other views. 

So the two men quarreled, and Fenton went 
away, without ever having told Miriam that he 
loved her. Mr. Vane took her off to Montreal, 
and established her in a convent to be educated. 
Old Toinette went with her, and a few months 
later, Fenton, chancing to be in Montreal, saw 
the old woman, and her account of Miriam’s 
dullness and unhappiness made him long to see 
her. This was not difficult. She was allowed 
to walk out each day with Toinette. Fenton met 
her twice; he knew it was wrong—each time he 
told himself should be the last. The third time 
was the last; but the interview hod more dole¬ 
ful results than he could have anticipated. 

He took her and Toinette out to drive ; they 
were delayed by a storm ; when they reached 
the con^itt the gates were closed—the girl was 


refused admittance. She was two frightened 
and overcome to think ut all; but Fenton knew 
that if tho adventure were discovered, the poor 
girl’s reputation would suffer irretrievably. He 
could think of but one thing. Toinette agreed 
to it—Miriam could only cling to them both, and 
obey their wishes. He took the pair straight to 
New York, to his sister’s house, and wrote *\ 
frank, manly letter to Mr. Vane, begging that be 
would permit their marriage to take place at 
once. 

What Mr. Vano felt, or meant to do, no hu¬ 
man being will ever know in this world. lie 
Bet out for New York, but never reached the end 
of his journey. A frightful steamboat disaster 
numbered Gilbert Vane among its victims. Sur¬ 
vivors told of his courage in those brief, terrible 
moments—of help given to others—of death met 
in attempting to aid a mother and child. It had 
been a hard, stern, unloveable life, but it came 
to a heroic end; and Gilbert Vane's soul went 
away to that existence, where we hope and trust 
the errors of this are set right. 

Miriam forgot her dreary childhood—the cold, 
cheerless repression in which her early girl¬ 
hood had been spent. She could put a halo 
about the memory of her dead ; could glory, even 
in the first shock of her grief, over the noblo 
self-sacrifice, which compensated for much that 
had been narrow and unworthy. 

It was found, as is so often the case, in the 
suddep death of a man supposed to be wealthy, 
that Mr. Vane’s affairs were in a hopelessly in¬ 
volved state. Whether he could have righted 
matters, had he lived, was doubtful, and did not 
matter ; the fact remained that his property 
would barely serve to pay his debts. Miriam 
inherited from her mother exactly fourteen hun¬ 
dred dollars a year. By the terms of her mo¬ 
ther’s will, she came into possession of her com¬ 
petency at the age of eighteen—would have held 
it independent even of her father; so there need 
be no talk of guardians, as only a. few months 
later saw her at her majority. 

She remained in Mrs. Drescott’s house almost 
a year. During the greater portion of that time 
Fenton was absent—away off in Texas, busy sel¬ 
ling a valuable tract of land, which would leave 
him a rich man. All idea of a speedy marriage 
had been given up—they roust wait, at Ica^t, till 
Miriam’s mourning was over. She was happy 
with her books and studies—happy in the belief 
of Fenton’s love. He had tpld her his story; 
she had been a child when she listened to it; 
she grew rapidly into womanhood after that. 

Mrs. Drescott was a good woman in many 


-rather weak-minded in certain othei . 
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(She lived in a constant dread that the fact of 
Miriam’s escapade would be discovered. It was 
she who unintentionally first caused Miriam to 
understand that a certain shadow and doubt bad 
been cast over her young life. Mrs. Drescott and 
Toinette were deadly enemies. People’s quar¬ 
rels usually hurt some innocent person ; Miriam 
suffered from the dislike between these two. 

Just before Fenton’s return, when Miriam had 
begun dimly to comprehend, that, according to 
Mrs. Drescott’8 creed, her life held a secret that 
must be guarded from the world, Toinette, in 
her wrath, let her own suspicions become appar- 
ent to her young mistress. 

Fenton came back. Some broken words of a 
conversation between the brother and sister, re¬ 
ported by Toinette, added to the doubts and fears 
already raised in her mind by Mrs. Drescott s 
silly complaints, and by Toinette's sharp censure 
of the woman and Miriam. 

Miriam understood it all now. Mr. Fenton 
was going to marry her, because he believed that 
her reputation had been compromised by his 
thoughtlessness. She had lived 'almost a year in 
that house on sufferance—she was a drag and a 
weight in every way. 

There are troubles which rouse our real char¬ 
acters so suddenly, that, in the eyes of those 
about us, it seems a quick and radical change in 
thought, feeling, every mental characteristic, 
indeed, instead of a development of qualities that 
had hitherto lain latent. 

There was no traco left in Miriam of the pretty 
Childishness, which had at first charmed Mau¬ 
rice Fenton. It was a cold, reserved, self-cen¬ 
tered woman who met him, when, in obedience 
to her summons, ho joined her in the library, 
the day after his return. 

He had not seen her alone since his arriva; 
there were guests at the house, so that it had 
been easy for her to avoid such a meeting until 
her mind was fully made up as to the course she 
meant to pursue. | 

Maurice had always been haunted by a fear \ 
that she was too young and childish to know her 
•wn mind. Her shy, reticent letters, during his 
absence, had deepened this feeling. The obange 
in her looks and manner had impressed him 
painfully on the previous night; it struok him, 
even more forcibly, as she rose from her seat at 
his entrance, and the light fell fall upon her 
pale, resolute face. 

44 I am afraid you were just going out," she 
paid ; 14 1 heard you say, at breakfast, you had 
business—I will not detain you long." 

He felt hurt, but he would not allow himself 
to be angry. This was not the mooting lie hod 


pictured with the girl who had promised to be¬ 
come his wife—different, indeed, as was her facp 
from the youthful beauty which had won his 
heart during those golden summer days that 
looked so far off now. 

41 Why do you speak like that?" he asked, 
gently. 44 1 have scarcely seen you since I 
back." He stopped, laughed rather nervously, 
then added. 44 Do you know I am almost begin¬ 
ning to fear that you are not glad to see me ?" 

He was very kind—she appreciated that. She 
felt a certain irritation toward him, because he 
had been prepared to wreck his life in order to 
guard her; but she recognized his nobility all 
the same—she was grateful to him. She put by 
her heart and its misery with a strong hand ; 
there would be time enough hereafter for suffer¬ 
ing ! Her work, at present, was to convince 
this man that she had no intention of letting 
him sacrifice himself for her. She must be care¬ 
ful to hide her real motive, else in his goodneqp 
he would hold her to her promise. There wt£ 
but one way, and she had studied it out in thosp 
hours of self-communion, which seemed like 
years. He must believe her untouched by hie 
proffered love. He must gain no perception that 
she had discovered that kindness and pity were 
the sentiments which actuated him. She must 
speak as if that love were a reality to her, but 
that it had failed to reach her heart. He could 
not persevere after that. He would let her go. 

So now, when he gave that nervous laugh, and 
uttered that sorry jest about his fears, she an¬ 
swered gravely, 

• 4 1 am glad to see you, Mr. Fenton. Top 
have been very kind to me, and I am greatfal." 

He came quickly up to the chair in which she 
had reseated herself, and said hurriedly, but 
with the same gentleness, 

44 My dear Miriam, gratitude if a word tha^t 
can have no meaning between you and me; I 
don’t understand." 

44 1 must make you," she said. 44 Perhaps, 
after that, you will not even believe that I am 
gratefal; but I cannot help it." 

She was deathly pale. Her eyes avoided his. 
He thought it was fear that be read in this agi- 
• tat ion. A terrible pang smote his heart. 8be 
had discovered her error—she was going to tell 
him the truth. His be&utifal dream had crum¬ 
bled into sudden ruin. Well, he must not let 
her see how he suffered—he muft put by self. 
He loved so deeply, so thoroughly, that he could 
even put her happiness above his own. It 
no matter what he endured, provided he did not 
bring trouble upon her. 

“What is it you hare to tell me?" he asked. 
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Her lips quivered, her hands worked nerv¬ 
ously. It was hard for her to speak—he saw 
that. She shrunk from giving him pain; she 
feared reproaches—the sight of his misery, 
lie must help her—she must not suffer for 
him. 

44 Don't think that anything could chah^e toy 
feelings, Miriam,” he said. 44 Doift fear to tell 
me whatever is in your mind. Ydu are troubled, 
unhappy. Child, child, do you think t cannot* 
see that? Tell ine, Miriam, as freely its you 
would to your own soul. Try, for the moment, 
to believe you are speaking to ah elder brother, 
whose dearest wish is ybttr happiness—that Will 
make it easier.” 

He felt hid .voice shake, but Controlled it. 
He sat down beside lier-^just laying one hand 
over the fingers that quivered so piteously, re¬ 
membered himself, and drew it away. 

She had grown as quick-sighted hs hd. She ] 
interpreted his sudden agitation in her Own Way. 
He anticipated What was coming. Good and 
generous as he was, he could not help a feeling 
of gladness at his escape. Ah! it was all true, 
even to that idle talk of Mrs. Drescott’s (forgot¬ 
ten by the lady as Coon as uttered) about a cer¬ 
tain beautiful Blanche La Tour, whom he had 
known in France, and whom his sister fancied 
he had mtant one day to return and woo. It 
was easier now to speak. She could show her 
real gratitude, her Sense of his goodness by giv¬ 
ing him back his liberty. 

44 Mr. Fenton,” she said, steadily, 44 1 was a 
very childish, blind, selfish creature, up to a few 
months ago-” 

She broke off again. This would not do. All 
the onus of the break would rest upon her. lie 
would not accept his freedom unless lie believed 
that it was for her own peace she was essay¬ 
ing. 

44 Yes, you were k child,” he said, softly. 44 1 
ought to have remembered that.’ 

44 And now I am a woman,” ireturned she. 

How cold and proud het voice Bounded, in her 
effort to render it quiet! 

44 1 see thb change,” he murmured, remem¬ 
bered that the words held a Bort of reproach, 
end added, “ all the more reason why you should 
speak frankly to your friend, Miriam.” 

“I thank you,” she answered. 44 1 wish— 
perhaps it cannot be; but I wish I might always 
think of you as that.” 

“Always, Miriam—I promise it! Don’t be 
afraid any longer, tell the rest now.” 

44 Your promise holds it all,” she said ; 44 you 
trill be my friend.” 

She had turned her head completely away— 


she dared not let him see her face. There was 
a very brief silence, then she heard his voice, 
calm and sweet still. 

44 1 understand,” he said. 44 You mean that 
it can be uo more-” 

44 1—I was sorry to promise, I did not think, 

I was always so foolish-” 

44 Stop, Miriam, now you hurt me. I cannot 
have you reproach yourself,” he interrupted. 
44 From first to last, if there has been blame, 
it rests with me—but we need not talk of 
that.” 

So good, so generous, always ready to shield 
her ! Ah, if all the life to come were a blank, 
it would not have been utterly wasted, since, by 
her renunciation, she prevented the sacrifice of 
! his. 

44 1 want to go away,” she said, suddenly. 44 1 
am independent, 1 have no relatives, I want to 
go with toinette to her old home, and live 
there.” 

44 To France ?” he exclaimed. 44 You are very 
young—you-” 

“I cau't stay here—I will not!” she broke 
out with sudden passion. 44 Your sister has bee*i 

good and kind; but- I mean I want to ' c i 

away. There is no reason why I should not ir t 
with Toinette; she is quite protection enow: 

I want quiet and solitude—let me go to 
mandy.” 

44 1 have no means of preventing you, Miriam. 
Indeed, there is no reason why you should n*,t 
go, if you wish.” 

44 Then that is all settled,” she said, rising. 
44 Will you tell your sister? I want to go at onco 
—by the first steamer.” 

44 1 have some acquaintances going at that 
very time, who will take charge of’ you to 
Havre,” he said. “Explain to me a little 
about Toinette’s home. I have no right to Uo 
more than advise—you will let your friend do 
that?” 

So she told him. She had been there in her 
childhood ; during her mother’s long illness they 
had lived abroad. Toinette had come across the 
sea for love of the child, left motherless in that 
foreign land. She told it all clearly, very rapidly, 
standing there with her face kiddeu in the sha¬ 
dow. She didi not look at him. She was afraid 
ot seeing some sign of relief in his eyes—she 
could not have borne that just yet. Let her get 
away, then he might be glad. He had a right 
to rejoice—he had acted nobly; he had a right to 
be glad that his sacrifice had ended—only let 
her get away! 

A few more questions and answera, then she 
passed out of the room. This was their rcj.l 
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farting, and it held only cold, restrained words, 
upon which either heart could feed hereafter; 
each believing that it alone cherished tenderly 
the poorest memory of that time. 

Fenton's first task was to explain to his sister. 
She was angry with Miriam; glad that her bro¬ 
ther was not going to marry the shy, proud thing; 
delighted to be rid of Toinette, and prepared to 
think that now the vaguo stories of & romance 
connected with Miriam were of no consequence, 
since her life was to be separated from her bro¬ 
ther’s. 

A few days of hurried preparation, of wild joy 
on Toinette’s part, mingled with bitter animosity 
toward Maurice and Mrs. Drescott; of constant 
toil on Miriam’s to keep herself from thought. 
The latter saw little of Mr. Fenton. Mrs. Dres¬ 
cott kept away os much as she could. She was 
kind and friendly, but the position was an 
unusual one, and unless she had rules and 
examples to go by, she was at a loss how to 
act. 

The morning of departure came. The brother 
and sister went down to the steamer with Mir¬ 
iam, and saw her under the care of her friends. 
It was all os commonplace as possible. 

44 You have not forgotten a store of lemons?’* 
Mr. Fenton asked. 4 ‘ They are excellent in case 
of sca-sickness.” 

No, Miriam had not forgotten. 

“ Be sure and write often. I shall miss you 
dreadfully,” said Mrs. Drescott. 

Now that the moment of parting had come she 
knew how to behave. There are stereotyped 
speeches always to be made to those setting off 
on a journey—very calm farewells. Miriam’s 
gloved-hand touched Fenton’s—the warning bell 
sounded, the cannon boomed out. 

Fenton put his sister in the enrriage, and 
turned back to the wharf. He stood watching 
the steamer as long as he could see it. Miriam 
was sitting on the deck—she never once turned 
her head. She was thinking that there was no 
one to watch for a last sight of her; she could 
not even trust her composure enough to raise her 
eyes. 

I told you it was spring when they arrived; 
that two summers and a winter had gone by. 
Now it was deep in autumn again. 

The pale, fair American girl was well known 
and beloved in the village. Even the good little 
Cure, at first shocked to find that she did not 
belong to his fold, had learned to like her for her 
kindness to his poor. What is wealth is a rela¬ 
tive term. Miriam was an heiress in the eyes of 
the staid Normans. Seven thousand franks a 
year; why, it was a fortune! Indeed, in a place 


where all the expenses of living for herself and 
Antoinette did not go beyond three or four hun¬ 
dred dollars for a whole twelvemonth, Miriam 
might be called rich. 

1 cannot dwell upon the details of her life. 
She had been away down into the depths, down 
into a night which seemed eternal; but relief 
had come at last. Life must be cold and dreary, 
but she need not live for herself. She had 
learned this, and it is a great lesson 1 

Toinette came back from the village, on one of 
those bright October afternoons, which were 
beautifying the earth, and found Miriam sitting 
under the oak trees, on the height above the 
house. The sunlight played about, the birds 
gossiped of their southward flight, the breeze 
sang softly past. In the distance stretched the 
blue line of lofty hills; in the nenrer scene cha¬ 
teaux and convents rose up; the old ruin, perched 
on the edge of a cliff, came out distinct and de¬ 
fined in the clear air. Below lay the village, 
with its peaked rqQfs, and its gray church-tower 
bathed in the light. Then stretches of hill and 
plain, woodlands and field, and the marvelous 
glory of the sea beyond. The voices of children 
ringing out in the distance, men at work in the 
fields, a group of black-robed nuns passing along 
toward their convent, chattering as loudly as the 
birds, the Cure stopping to speak to a 4ame boy, 
a drove of great, sleek cattle, lowing as they 
went, the sound of threshing flails in the barn 
of the farm-house. Everything united to make 
up a scene at once pastoral and picturesque. 

Toinette came full of news, and brought 
Miriam out of her picture, that she was mentally 
taking in. 

44 The idea 1 It has quite made me to flutter 
myself I Figure to thyself, little cat, how it has 
surprized me.” 

Toinette often employed the familiar thee and 
thou, when alone with her mistress. She had 
acquired the habit while Miriam was a child— 
and Toinette clung to old habits. 

44 What has happened, Toinette?” asked 
Miriam, smiling, speaking her French with a 
graceful fluency that might have satisfied a Pari¬ 
sian. 44 Is there to be a wedding or a funeral? 
It must be one or the other to put you in such a 
state of excitement.” 

Toinette’s brown, wrinkled cheeks were red as 
poppies, from the speed with which she had 
walked; her brown eyes shone, her tall cap had 
tilted a little on one side, in a way that would 
have distressed her infinitely, had she been 
aware of its appearance. 

44 Nay, then, it is neither, my heart! Bui 
she would never divine. Mademoiselle is au 
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angel of quickness, but never—never 1” cried 
Toinette, snapping her fingers with a report like 
a small pistol. “ It is that Monsieur La Tour 
is coming to the chateau, and Mademoiselle 
Blanche and guests—and there are to be gay 
doings.” 

Miriam tried to take a fitting interest in. Toi¬ 
nette's talk, but her thoughts had gone far away, 
though Blanche La Tour certainly still had a 
place in them. This was the girl whom Mrs. 
Drescott had hinted that Maurice once liked. 
Miriam had a great curiosity to see her. The 
La Tours had never visited at their chateau since 
she had come to Normandy. They had been 
living in Italy, on account of Monsieur La Tour’s 
health. Toinettc had told her mistress all about 
them forty times, but she told it all over again 
now. 

They were not rich, these La Tours. They had 
been, but there was only the chateau and a 
moderate income left. Monsieur La Tour’s fa¬ 
ther had been in affairs. On that side Made¬ 
moiselle Blanche was not noble; but her mother 
had had a title. 

44 And she is very pretty and very good,” Toi- 
nette said. 44 No doubt you will like her.” 

44 1 ? It is not probable that I shall have an 
opportunity to find out,” Miriam said. 

44 And why not?” demanded Toinette, brist¬ 
ling at once. 

But Miriam did not hear. She was wonder¬ 
ing why Maurice Fenton had not sought the 
young lady again to know his fato. But, indeed, 
lie might have done so for anything Miriam knew 
—they might be engaged. It was a long time 
since Miriam had Jield any communication with 
Mrs. Drescott. There had been a few letters ex¬ 
changed, but the correspondence had naturally 
dropped olT; there was nothing to interest Mi¬ 
riam, for Mrs. Drescott’s epistles never con¬ 
tained more than the briefest mention of Mau- 
•ice Fenton. 

On Sunday Miriam went down to the old 
ihurch to mass, and caught her first sight of 
Blanche La Tour, kneeling among the villagers, 
leep and absorbed. She was a very pretty crea¬ 
ture, Miriam acknowledged—golden haired, with 
yright coloring, very different from her own 
pallor, and this made her all the prettier in 
Miriam’s eyes. 

Once the glances of the two girls met, and it 
seemed to Miriam that Bhe read in Blanche’s 
gaze some knowledge of herself. She accounted 
for that quickly. No doubt the village people 
j^jad told of the American girl, who lived in that 
odd way. No doubt Blanche disapproved, and 
p^os looking ai her with a certain French horror 


of an unmarried woman, who did not sufficiently 
regard Us convenances . 

Then the old organ pealed out. Miriam re¬ 
membered where she was, and felt ashamed at 
having allowed her thoughts to stray. But try 
to listen or to pray os she would, somehow she 
could not keep her eyes from wandering toward 
Blanche La Tour. She was kneeling near the 
painted window. Gleams of sunlight struck the 
panes, and glorified the saints and martyrs, and 
tints of colored light fell on the upturned 
face of the young girl, and fairly glorified 
that too. 

Mass was over. Miriam hurried out, not wait¬ 
ing for Toinette, who always liked to stop for a 
little chat with the neighbors. She was almost 
at the farm before Toinette overtook her, breath¬ 
less and somewhat indignant. 

“Hi! Mademoiselle forgets that my legs 
have been in use for more than sixty years,” 
cried she. 

44 You need not have hurried,” Miriam an¬ 
swered. 

44 1 choose the world to see that mademoiselle 
is properly attended,” said Toinette, with dig¬ 
nity. Then she put by her grand airs, in her 
eagerness to talk. 44 If you had only waited, my 
angel. Mademoiselle Blanche came to search 
for you.” 

44 Me, Toinette?” 

44 And why not ? Have I not known her since 
she was a baby? Wc talked much of thee, my 
angel. Mademoiselle Blanche is no fool, and she 
is aware that my judgments have weight.” 

Toinettc drew herself up, arranged her short 
petticoats, for she had taken to her full Nor¬ 
mandy dress again, and looked complacently 
down at her red stockings. Miriam felt vexed 
that Toinette should have held a conversation 
about her with Blanche La Tour. Probably that 
young woman had been curious, and Toinette 
earnest to explain why she lived thus among 
strangers. 1^ was none of Miss Blanche’s busi¬ 
ness—Miriam did not wish to know her. Then 
she felt ashamed of her own ill-humor and petti¬ 
ness, and tried to atone for it by being gracious 
to Toinette. 

Two days later, Miriam was sitting, in the soft 
afternoon light, in her favorite seat under the 
oak trees above the farm-house, looking out to¬ 
ward the sea, wishing wearily for wings to fieo 
away; then remembering that her flight could 
have no fixed bourne; self-reproachful, too, at 
her own vogue discontent. 

A murmur of women’s voices; Toinette’s volu¬ 
ble tones; another voice that sounded familiar, 
then Toinette calling, 
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“ Mademoiselle, dear angel!— vite-qyel ntrprise! 
Dear heart, where is she?” 

Then a turn in the path brought m view not 
only Toinette, but Blanche La Tonr, &ud an¬ 
other ; the third oomer was Mrs. Drescott. What 
# 

was said or done for a tew moments, Miriam 
eould not have told; but they were all talking 
too eagerly to notice her agitation—Toinette 
doing her full share, in that easy way old French 
servants will. Then she felt vexed at being agi¬ 
tated—why should she be? She did her part 
well enough, was eordial with Mrs. Drescott, 
gracious to Blanche. 

“ I wanted to see you on Sunday/’ Blanche 
said, “ but you had gone. I am glad I did not 
tell you, after all. It is a pleasant surprise to 
meet your old friend so unexpectedly.” 

Miriam said what was proper. Mrs. Drescott 
was in high spirits. Her brother was in Pnris, 
she said; he would come to the chateau soon. 
They had spent the winter in Italy, and had met 
the La Tours there. Then Blanohe talked. She 
was a gay, girlish creature, though older than 
Miriam. And Miriam wished they had not come 
—wished they would go and leave her alone; 
all the time knew that she ought to be grateful 
for their kindness. Fenton was coming ! Ah, 
yes, there was to be a marriage at last! Well, 
it was nothing to her. What was Blanche say¬ 
ing? An invitation to the chateau ? She could 
not go—she would not! Toinette was shrieking 
with delight, Mrs. Drescott urging her. 

“ Wo are a very quiet party,” Blanohe said. 
“ You will come to-morrow, dear miss, and stay 
a few days?” 

** Saints and angels! I should think so,” cried 
Toinette. 

She had promised, and they were gone; and 
then she began to wonder why she had consented. 
Toinette’8 voice roused her. 

“ How lucky I persuaded mademoiselle to pur¬ 
chase those new costumes at Rouen. Mademoi¬ 
selle will be truly elegant.” 

41 How many times has Monsieur le Cure told 
you that you think too much about Buch things ?” 
demanded Miriam, severely. 

Toinette replied by a grimace, and got away 
from the subject. 

The next day came Blanche and Mrs. Dres¬ 
cott, in the lumbering old oarriage, aud Miriam 
found herself established at the ehateau, and the 
evening after, Maurice Fenton appeared. 

He looked somewhat older and graver; but he 
was kind and gentle as ever. Miriam was ob¬ 
liged to remain soveral days; without being ab¬ 
solutely ungracious, she could not get away. 
There were half a dozen people, mostly persons 


of Monsieur La Tour’s age. Monsieur himself 
was a fussy, kind little man, who wore very high 
heels, and paid very florid compliments. There 
were drives, and walks, and pleasant excursions. 
Miriam managed to avoid Maurice Fenton a good 
deal, and he did not attempt to force his com¬ 
panionship upon her. A very agreeable middle- 
aged man fell to Miriam's share. It was plain 
to her that Blanche and Fenton were on the best 
terms. They must be engaged; the only won¬ 
der was that French ideas allowed the betrothal 
to be kept a secret. 

She got off on the fourth day. Toinette*s 
nephew was ill, and Miriam insisted on going 
home with the old woman. Toinette loved the 
boy, but she felt inclined to shake him in his 
bed, for falling ill at this time. A sojourn in 
the servants’ hall at the chateau agreed with 
her constitution; and more than all, it grieved 
her that her mistress should give up the g»y- 
eties. 

Miriam took much care of the sick boy. 
Blanche and Mrs. Drescott came often to see and 
to scold her. Fenton came once, too, but that 
time she did not go down. 

The next news was that the fever had spread 
—the next that Blanche La Tour was ill—deliri¬ 
ous, begging for Miriam. Aud, in spite of Toi¬ 
nette’8 remonstrances, Miriam went to take care 
of her. The guests had fled, with the exception 
of Mrs. Drescott and Fenton. Old Monsieur 
La Tour was out of his senses with fright, and 
begged so piteously for them to remain, that they 
could not have the heart to go, though a house 
with illness in it was not just Mrs. Drescott’s 
favorite element. % 

During the next ten days, Miriam almost lived 
in that sick chamber. A bright-faced, cheery 
littleBister, from the neighboring convent, shared 
the charge with her; but Blanche, during her 
delirium, begged always for Miriam; and when 
her reason came back, she was almost as exact¬ 
ing, after the fashion of invalids. 

But Blanche was young and strong, and in 
little more than a fortnight, she could sit up, be 
dressed, and somewhat later, be carried down 
staire. There was a little jubilee of thankful¬ 
ness ; and old Monsieur La Tour was in such 
a state of ecstasy, that ho went about with 
his wig awry, and walked on the tips of his 
toes. 

•* I think I should have died but for you,” 
Blanche said, the next evening, as she and Miriam 
were alone in a little apartment off the salon, 
which had been constituted her special nook 
during convalescence. 

Blanche was lying on the soft, looking exqui* 
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jtely pretty in her looted, white Wrappter and 
aright draperies. Miriam was walking about, 
restless, weary, haggard-lookings bo tired that she 
felt cross and wicked, and thought Blanche 
rery unreasonable in not allowing her to go 
tome. 

41 Yon were quite ill; but there was no posi* 
t*ve danger, after the first three days,” said 
Miriam. 

44 Thanks to your watching,” returned Blanche. 

41 Ah, my dear, I do owe my life to you, say what 
you will—and life is very sweet to me. I did 
not want to die. Fancy, Miriam, to have died 
just now 1 I have never told you, dear; but I 
am to be married in the spring.” 

Miriam’s nerves were iu such a state, that it 
seemed to her she must jump out of the window, 
if there was no other way of escaping these con- ! 
fidenceB. But Blanche called her. Miriam con¬ 
quered her bitter thoughts, went back to the 
sofa, k nelt down by it, and laid her hand softly 
on Blanche's golden hair. 

44 1 hope you may be very happy,” she said. 

44 Thanks. Kiss me, Miriam! I love you so. 

I never had a sister; but I think I feel toward 
you os one does toward a sister.” 

Now Miriam did not want to be her sister. 
She wanted to get away; she wanted to cry, to 
let her weariness and misery have full vent. But 
Blanche was holding her fast, and speaking 
again. 

“Dear, you aro not happy! Many times I 
haye watched you when you thought I was sleep¬ 
ing. You are not happy. Oh, I wish I could 
do something, after all you have done for 
me.” 

“ You are fanciful,” Miriam said, coldly. 
44 See, you are fatiguing yourself—you must not 
talk any more.” 

“But I want to talk,” cried Blanche. 44 You’ve 
not asked me about him; I am in a mood to 
tell.” 

“ You must remember he is no stranger to 
me,” Miriam said. 

44 No stranger?” cried Blanche. 44 My An¬ 
dre! when he has been two whole years in 
China?” 

Miriam's head whirled. But before she could 
speak Blanche had begun to laugh. 

44 You thought it was Maurice Fenton; I could 
see, before my illness* you fancied that. Bah, how 
droll! And why would you not marry him, 
dear?” 

Miriam looked utterly bewildered. 

Oh, lie told me—told me the whole story,” 
continued Blanche, nodding her little head. 

44 Then I need tell you nothing,” said Mir am. 


•* Oh, yes, you need! If you don't obey me 
in everything, I'll fall ill again,” returned 
Blanche. 44 Mrs. Drescott says you treated hiih 
very badly^-4nd I think you did.” 

44 Would ytett riiarry a man who asked you to be 
his wifb, only because he believed—believed— M 

Miriam had commenced speaking with indig¬ 
nant energy, but her voice failed. 

44 Go on,” said Blanche. 44 There is some¬ 
thing Maurice has never told me—some little 
mystery. Now you must speak, I love you so. I 
don’t like to blame you, but I have to. You are 
so good that I cannot bear to think you a co¬ 
quette.” 

So Miriam told about her being shut out of 
j the convent, and about her journey to New 
I York with Fenton; her discovery of the reason 
I which had prompted .Fenton to ask her to marry 
him, and her hasty, proud rqjection of his 
sacrifice. 

44 Kiss me,”, said Blanche. 44 It’s quite light 
yet; you must go out and walk. I was selfish 
to keep you here. But you're not sorry you 
have told me ?” ** 

“ No; I like you. I want you to think well 
of me.” 

So Miriam went away. 

44 Proud thing!” soliloquized Blanche. 44 Anil 
she thinks she told it so that I do not perceive 
she loved him—that it broke her heart to give 
him up!” 

She seized a little iiand-bell on the table by 
her side, and rang it violently. In rushed a 
servant in hot haste. 

44 1 wont to see Monsieur Fenton; send him 
here,” said Blanche. 

Monsieur Fenton, passing through the corri¬ 
dor at the moment, heard her impatient order, 
and went in. 

44 It’s very lucky for you I did not die, you 
stupidest of men,” said she. “ My aunt will be 
shocked at my sending for you, when I am here 
alone; but I’ve a long story to tell, and I don't 
care.” 

The sun had set. Miriam walked away through 
the shrubberies, and sat down in an open space, 
in the old-fashioned flower-garden, where a foun¬ 
tain rose in a graceful jet, and fell with a musi¬ 
cal plash into a marble basin. It was November 
now, and the evening was chill; but she felt hot 
and feverish, and the cold breeze was grateful 
to her. The last glow had died out of the sky— 
the sea looked gray and sullen in the distance. 
She was thinking of Blanche, thinking of Fen¬ 
ton, afraid that he did not know Blanche’s secret, 
and that there was bitter suffering in store for 
; him; thinking of her own life, loo, gray and 
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sombre as the sea she was watching. Ah, it was 
hard, but she must learn to be content. She was 
learning she hoped, though the struggle was 
difficult still! She was so young yet; it seemed 
so dreary that she alone should be deprived of 
the high hopes which gave a glorious coloring 
to Blanche’s happy existence. 

She heard her name called. She sprang up. 
Maurice Fenton stood before her. There was 
something in his face which startled her; it 


looked proud, reproachful, and yet so eager, so 
full of passionate questioning. 

44 1 loved you so,” he cried. “I loved you 
so! Tell me, was it wholly because you did not 
care, or was there a little feeling under all your 
pride? I will have an answer—I have a right. 
Oh, Miriam, Miriam 1” 

Explanations were not very difficult afteTtbat. 
The only wonder seemed, that each could have 
been blind so long. 


I SIIOULD CARE. 

B Y MRS. HELKK A. MAKVILLK. 


Oh, my darling! I should care 
More than you cau over know, 

W hen, from out this world of care, 
You forevermore will go. 

Y»*hen above your grassy bed 
Walk I In the gloom of eve, 

. Saying of you, “ Ho is dead !” 

I should miss you, I should grieve 
Moro than you can now believe. 

Oh, the woo I to know you there, 

In yonr low bed 'nenth my feet I 
Oh, the anguish! I should care 
More than you can think, my sweet, 
I should cars. 


1 should care, oh, daritng, jest 
And my heart be full of pain, 

If yonr dear faoe I should 
Miss, nor see on earth again. 

All the Spring-time's sweetesi bl.*>ro. 
All the Summer's, do you know. 
Were you in your lowly tomb, 

Would be sombre hours of woe, 
Shadows walking to and fro. 
Though your love I may not share. 
Giving all, receiving naught. 

Oh, my darling I I should care 
More than you have ever.thought, 
I should care. 


THU LAKE. 

BT MRS. ANNA BA CUE. 


Along this clear and silent lake 
How tranquilly we go; 

The golden clouds, reflected, make 
A seeming Heaven below. 

Oh! who that marks the placid smile 
Assumed by Nature here, 

Would over, ever, think the while 
Of dangers lurking near. 


Yet through this calm and crystal waro 
Our path fierce monsters a*.-e; 

One heedless start—their watery oav*, 
Oitr timeless tomb might be. 

How like the world, this lovely Lakei 
Most false when seen most fair; 
Protecting ncaven 1 onr guidance taka, 
And guard our voyagings there. 


MY LADY. 

BT ROSE 8TANDISH. 


Oh I Jewels the rarest 
My lady shall wear, 

Oh ! blossoms the fairest 
Shall perfume her hair; 

Y« wind*, dance yonr lightest, 
Mak* 1 melody sweet, 

And flowers bloom your brightest. 
Beneath hor dear feet. 


She's leal and she's loyal. 

This sweetheart of mine; 

And in love’s presence royal 
I’ll drain life’s sweet wine; 
Though storm clouds may gather, 
Obscuring Heaven's blue. 

It’s all golden weather, 

Su she's good and true! 
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BT QABBI 

As fh* Vmln dashed ulong, that was taking mo 
to my home, tho homo from which I had been 
absent for so many years, I took out again and 
re-read my mother*s letter, which I hod received 
on landing at New York. 

u So thou art iu truth coming home, my Wil¬ 
helm,” she wrote, in the fashion of her father- 
land—for though I had been bom in New Eng¬ 
land, and though my father had come of a good 
old Puritan stork, my mother was a native of 
tlermany—“ and tliy mother’s heart throbs with 
happy anticipation. I picture thee, after thy 
long absence in Chinn, as no longer a lad, as 
thou wert when thou went away, but a tall 
man, like tliy father, brown with the sun, yet 
with curly locks that so ofton I have twined over 
my finger as thou stood at thy mother’s knee. 

44 1 will not speak much to thee of home; thou 

wilt be with us shortly, I feel, and then- 

Thy third cousin, Mnrgretta, is well, and often 
speaks of thee. Her land, ns thou knowest, is 
next to ours; truly joined, it would make a fair 
estate—would it not, mine Wilhelm ? As for the 
orphan. Hilda, she paints like an angel; she is 
busy about a matter that sho keeps within her 
bosom ; meiliinks that it is thy picture she makes 
for my Christmas pleasure.” 

I folde 1 the letter, and laid it next my heart; 
where was tho shame that my eyes were dripping ? 
But yet I smiled, as ever I did, nt the thought 
of Hilda. Have you not kept one thought in 
your heart, sweet, sacred, never spoken, save in 
prayers, that touched your life with purity, and 
that kept afar influences that>might degrade and 
par ? This had been with me the thought of Hilda. 

1 remembered when she had come to our home. 
On Christmas-eve, before the lamps were lit, 
while the red fire-light shone warm, and the 
“snow-twilight” closed in, my father, entering, 
set the figure of a little one upon the velvet rug 
before the wide grate, that leaped and glowed 
with welcome. Methought this had been the 
Christ-child, for the little one was lily fair, with 
the print of a summer rose on each cheek ; also 
the lips were sweetly smiling, and set upon the 
long, shining hair was a crystal crown that 
sparklod in the fire-light. 

The child drew me as none had done. I ran 
to her. “ Stay with us always,” cried I. 

“ Yes, Wilhelm,” said my father. “ This is a 


ELLI LIE. 

little sister I have brought home to thee; she 
has no home, so she shall be one with us.” 

I took the hand of the little one, and saw she 
was a human child liko myself; and that which 
I had esteemed a crystal crown, was a diadem of 
snow-flakes that had lighted upon her shining 
hair, and that now, melted by the warmth, had 
changed to dew-spangles -sparkling in the fire¬ 
light. 

I shared my gifts, my comfits, my toys, my 
books, with the .little one; she went to sleep on 
my shoulder. This was Hilda. 

Yet now did my mother speak to me of Mar- 
gretta. Had she not mentioned her as a third 
cousin, that I might see she were not too near for 
a wife? Had she not spoken of the lands that 
were next to ours, to remind me of my father’s 
latest wish? Well, well, I had a heart that 
could dare all things—so let the matter rest! 

Tho train stopped. The lumbering stage-coach 
rolled over the snowy road, on either side of 
which rose the hills, white as brides in their 
wintry robes. Surely I was home at last! Dusk 
was darkening into night, and, quietly os one of 
its shadows, 1 stole through the back porch, for 
I was fain to be the surprise of all surprises 
upon this Christ mas-eve. The hall was long and 
wide. The walls were bare, except for an old 
portrait in a black frame, carved quaintly—the 
portrait of a lady. I had shrunk from it always, 
for the face was of one with a strong will, and a 
weak intellect, a haughty spirit, and a heart of 
ioe. It chilled me now hanging there. To the 
right of me was my mother’s “ flower-room.” It 
faced the south, and within it had always .stood 
porcelain pots, full of scented blossoms, orange 
and lemon-trees, the winter long; it baffled New 
England chills, and was tho sunniest spot in my 
memory of homo. 

I walked softly to the door of the room. Hist! 
What vision was this? Surely nil angel, for the 
vision was clad in diaphonous drapery ; upon its 
shoulders gleamed silver wings; upon its head 
glimmered a star—the star of Bethlehem ! In its 
hand was a little pink taper, such as lights the 
Christmas-tree, and it flitted about the flowers, 
plucking what pleased it best. Was it the angel 
of home? Yos, surely, the home-angel; for it 
was tho face I knew so well—the face that como 
to me on the sea, in the night-watches. 

409 
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The light from the taper fell upon me, the 
vision darted forward, the lovely eyes held me 
a moment, then the tender mouth, smiling, cried, 

44 It is, it is I" 

The household flocked about me on the in¬ 
stant. 1 was brought into the “ best room,” which 
was garlanded with long festoons of greenery, 
and gleamed with holly-berries, lit by tall waxen 
candles, whose sconces hung with crystal prisms, 
tinkled a fairy welcome. 

My mother rose with oufhtretohed arms—a 
satin-clad figure, tall and stately, that drew down 
my head, and pillowed it on her breast. My 
tears, and her tears, too, fell fast. 

“Bless me, sister,” said a lively little voice, 
14 Why do you cry? But that’s the way—a mo¬ 
ther’s lot—tears from the cradle, in sorrow or 
joy. Let me have a chance to look at the 
lad.” 

I gave my hand to aunt Martha; she was the 
character of the household, my mother’s maiden 
sister, who never would marry, who laughed at 
lovers, and yet who hid romance like a jewel in 
a casket within her life and heart. Aunt Martha 
was as pungent as aromatic vinegar; she stung 
you to action ; she would not suffer a man to be 
unmanly, a woman to be unwomanly, that came 
within her atmosphere; she abhorred scandal, 
sho berated your faults; she had an eagle-eye 
upon intrigantes; she had a tongue 44 keen as a 
briar” for shortcomings; people that loved her 
esteemed her for a “nonesuch,” and os for those 
who hated her, they proved their own mean¬ 
ness ! 

44 Bless the boy I” said aunt Martha. 44 If he 
hasn’t got a great hanging mustache of true Ger¬ 
man yellow.” Lifting the same, she bestowed 
upon me a hearty salute. 

44 Aunt Martha kissing a man!” cried a cold, 
metallic voice. 44 1 thought you held that a 
crime.” 

“There! that’s your cousin, Margretta, that's 
speaking,” quoth aunt Martha, testily, as if she 
would say, 44 Nothing agreeable from that quar¬ 
ter.” 

I turned curiously to contemplate my bride- 
elect. She was tall, straight os a pine-tree, and 
cherry of cheek. Her stately head wore a crown 
of blue-block hair, wound braid upon braid above 
the high, somewhat narrow forehead, which I 
now proceeded to kiss. 

She bowed her head, saying stiffly, 44 Thou art 
welcome, cousin Wilhelm.” 

And this I knew was her best manner, and 
that she was as glad to see me as another, and 
no more. 

In the meantime my heart ached. Where was 


the sweet, silver-winged home-augel, that my 
soul had claimed for its own from the first? 

Sighing, I looked down at the little ones, who, 
at first, awed and half-terrified at my bronzed 
and bearded presence, now clung around me, 
caressed my hands, and cried, 44 Sailor man, tell 
us about the sea.” 44 Yes, and thd whales,” 44 and 
abodt the mermaids, that comb their long, yellow 
hair.” 

This wte Stopped by my third cousin, Mar¬ 
gretta, who said, in her frozen accents, that no 
slimmer heat ebuld ever Warm, 44 Silly children, 
do you think cousin Wilhelm hast nothing better 
to do than to tell tales Of his voyages?” 

The little ones, chilled by these accents, hung 
their heads abashed; but presently their down¬ 
cast visages grew radiant. The doors of the 
inner-room unfolded, and disclosed the memorhd 
fir-tree, a glittering, dazzling object, that made 
even us older people wonder; as for the chil¬ 
dren they were speechless. Crystals, like icicles, 
depended from the spreading branches ; a like¬ 
ness of fine snow powdered itj a hundred tapers 
lighted it; and, ourious anomaly, a hundred 
flowers bloomed amid icieleS and snow, and a 
warble of birds came from the throats of tiny 
songsters, that flitted in and out of the seemed 
boughs, held thereto by invisible threads. Above 
all this was set a portrait, garlanded in flowers, 
with the legend, in German, 44 Welcome to the 
Wanderer.” 

Had I sat in spirit for the likeness? It mir¬ 
rored my features os if it had been a looking- 
glass. Angel fingers had painted it, I knew. 
She, who, standing beueuth the tree, outshone 
its radiance with her angel beauty, her sweet¬ 
ness of womanhood, child, fairy—what was she? 
so small, so lithe, so floating in her white drapery, 
with her star-lit flowing hair. My arms ached 
to imprison her forever, lest the heavens should 
absorb her—the heavens to which she seemed to 
belong! 

“ I can tell what is most beautiful to thee, 
Albert ,” said Margretta’s voice, at this juncture. 
The voice was a trifle changed now. Its cold, 
dry tones were Bljghtly heated by the sting of 
malice. 

A quick pang thrilled me. Who was Albert? 
What had he to do with my angel ? I looked 
around. A youth, with pink-clover cheeks, a 
well-knit frame, and a top-knot of light-brown 
curls, tightly frizzled, met my eyes. 

He returned my look, which was one of un¬ 
conscious defiance, with another. 

44 Yes, I know which is the most beautiful to 
me, the angel Hilda.” 

This he said with a baby lisp, yet with suffi- 
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cient firmness. I could hare clutched him by 
the throat, and thrust him from the house. 

“ Well, well, we have stood staring long enough 
here,” said the lively accents of aunt Marthq, 
who was rubbing her eyes in the most suspicious 
manner, for the beautiful, despite her irony, 
always affected her to tears. “ Come, little angel 
with tho silver wings, give the children their 
gifts, that afterward we may have somewhat to 
eat, Wilhelm, 1 can tell by his eyes, longs for 
his supper.’* 

•• For shame, aunt Martha,” 1 oried. “ I am 
impervious to hunger!” 

“ Not thoq, indeed; thou wort ever ft hungry 
lad!” 

11 Nay, nay, Martha,” reproved my mother, 
“ thy tongue is too sharp.” 

“ Never mind, sweet motherling,” pleaded I. 
“ Thou knowest the tongue of my aunt was my 
spice-dish, from my infancy ; she berated me in 
my long-clothes,” £ 

By this time, the children were reveling in 
their gifts, and now it was the turn of the older 
ones. I found myself like to be smothered, if 
not with roses, then with the gifts that came upon 
me in a shower—knitted scarfs, socks, woolen 
head-gear,snow-mittens, and what not. 1 looked 
like a Santa-Claus myself, so bedizened was I 
with all varieties of apparel, that feminino fingers 
0An devise for masculine luxury. 

“Thou wilt have to set up a haberdashery,” 
quoth M&rgretta, with a half sneer. 

“ Wouldst thou have him giftless,” Bays aunt 
Martha, sharply, “after so long an absence?” 
I saw that Margretta ever made my aunt angry. 

The silver-winged angel had given the gifts to 
the little ones with a smile that was beautiful to 
behold, for I lost not one of her looks—my 
heart drank and drank of their sweetness as if 
il would never tire. 

I watched Albert now, and saw his clover- 
piik cheeks flush, when she gave him a watch- 
chain worked in blue and gold. How I longed 
to tear it from him. 

She did not come near me. But, her ta^k 
being finished, my mother said, in guarded 
accents, 

“ Hilda, come hither.” 

Hilda camp. I remembered of the long-ago 
Christmas-eve, when the fire glowed red in the 
grate, and she stood on the rug before it, with 
t)ie snow-flake crown on. her fipwing hair. 

“ This is thy brother Wilhelm, child,” said 
mother, pointing to me. 

“ Welcome, dear brother,” she said, laying a 
little waxen hand in mine. Its touch thrilled 
mo. It was so flower-soft, de wily fresh, it seemed 


the same satin-palm 1 had folded fast to comfort 
the littlp stranger, when I shared my toys with 
hpr, and she went to sleep on my shoulder. 

“Remember, she is ever to be thy sister, 
Wilhelm,” said my mother, perusing my face, 
with those pAle, blue eyes, that had ever swayed 
mp when they looked as now, keen with decision. 

“I would rather that Margretta should eves 
remain qiy cousin,” quoth *n tones loud, yet 
bold. 

Did Hilda understand ? She drew awqy the 
flowerr8oft palm, she turned from me, the print 
of a rose on each cheek. But alas! as she 
turned, I saw that about her neck glimmerod a 
fine gold chain, and I fancied that hidden in her 
bosom was a locket. Was, it his, that intolerable 
Albert. Had I come heme for this? 

“ Play, that the children may sing their cayol, 
daughter Hilda,” commanded my mother. 

Hilda, sitting at the small, upright piano, 

! began to play and sing softly. Her voice way 
only a thread of melody; but ah! so sweet, sc 
sweet. The words were, 

" Carol, carol, Christiana, 

Carol Joyfully; 

Carol for the coining 
Of Christ’s nativity." 

Tho children swarmed around her like a flock 
of doves, perched upon her chair, hung over 
her shoulders, and rang out the melody like a 
chime of bells; still through all I could catch 
tho gliding accents of sweetest sweetness, like a 
rill freshening a meadow of daisy flowers. 

“Thou shouldst hear Hilda and Albert sing 
together,” whispered Margretta ip my car. The 
words stung like a swarm of bees—as she meant 
they should. 

“ Together?” faltered I, scarce knowing whaf 
I said. 

“Didst thou not know of their love? Yea, 
they have ever of late gone to singing-school, 
and looked over the same book in company. 
Surely, thou oanst not but have seen that hia 
eyes follow her everywhere.” 

I vailed my feelings; the heart that has love4 
truly and long cannot learn doubt at once. I 
said to myself, “ She who has painted my pier 
ture, has painted it with the eyes of faith. Wha| 
gives faith but love?” 

“ Supper is ready,” cried aunt Martha, bustl¬ 
ing in, and aq indescribable fragrance of coffee, 
apices, aqd what-not that was good, followed her, 

“ Thou wilt take out Margretta, my son,” com¬ 
manded my qiother. 

I obeyed. Albert, as if of course, offered hia 
arm to Hilda, who still wore her wings and star, 
for the children would have it so. My confi¬ 
dence at this left me. I was in despair again. 
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MY CHRISTMAS HOME-COMING. 


Aa we passed through the wide, old-fashioned 
hall, with its carved stair-case, Margretta pointed 
to the portrait, with its grim square of black and 
gilt, that, now struck upon by a beam of moon¬ 
light, showed plainly the handsome, unpleasant 
face in its center. 

“ They say I am like her; do you think ao, 
cousin?” she said. 

“Perhaps; but then you are more beauti¬ 
ful.” 

This was true, if I was a fool to say it, for 
Margretta was handsome to the outward gaze, 
however tho heart reversed the decision. 

Hero was the supper-room, and one’s mouth 
watered. Was it cold enough to freeze one out¬ 
side? What matter, when the coffee-urn, huge, 
crusted with rich frost-work of silver, as its years 
and dignity warranted, was nigh hidden in a 
cloud-land of steam. Beneath the swinging globe 
of light, that overhung the oval table, was a 
china stand, heaped high with the glow of crim¬ 
son apples; great, frosted cakes, aunt Martha’s 
handiwork, flanked this; honey-sweet metheglin, 
spiced and scalding hot, sent up a vaporous dew 
st either end, and between was the golden-brown 
of tho krollcrs of my mother s Germany; the 
darker tint of New England dough-nuts, and 
various nondescript dishes, that are the pride of 
Christmas, which was everywhere betokened on 
the table by garlandry of green branch and holly- 
berry. 

We ate and drank with Christmas glee; and 
then came the cutting of the largest cake, the 
one that held tho ring, according to the imme¬ 
morial custom. 

Aunt Martha bore the cake about in triumph, 
and when she camo to me, said, in a whisper, 

“Take the slice toward thee, Wilhelm; mo- 
thinks, by curious coincidence, thou wilt find 
therein the treasure.” 

I found, surely enough, a plain gold ring, one 
of betrothal. My courage, my hope, all came 
back. Ilad my aunt's whisper anything to do 
with it? 

I held up the ring that all might see. My mo¬ 
ther fixed her eyes on me; Margretta held her 
head up proudly—she did not doubt my choice; 
aunt Martha looked at me earnestly, her lips 
moved, I almost thought she prayed. 

This I felt rather than saw; for looking, not 
to the right hand, nor to the left, I walked 
straight to Hilda. Hilda, who had held my 
heart from childhood within her dear little 
Lands. 

She, gazing into my face, smiled, even as a 
child in utmost confidence, and, smiling back, I 
slid tho ring on the finger. 


“ My Hilda,” I said. “It is the ring of be¬ 
trothal.” 

I promise you there was a scene; not a wordy 
one, it is true, but each expressed his or her sen¬ 
timents in action ; my mother looked steely, her 
eyes said, “ I will never consent.” 

Margretta’8 face was awful; none cared to look 
at it but once. As for aunt Martha, she kissed 
Hilda heartily, and then myself, first on one 
cheek, then on the other. Albert had vanished 
from the scene for the nonce, and soon Mar¬ 
gretta, with a dark face of hatred, followed him, 
“ miching mallecho” in her eyes. 

With displeasure in all her mien, my mother 
led the way out of the supper-room. The rest 
of us followed, I unconscious of all save that 
Hilda was on my arm. 

In the wide, great hall was a long window, 
that held an oaken seat for two. 

“Stop here, my Hilda,” I said. I put my 
arms about her, that she might not be cold, and 
she*nestled within them, as birdling that had 
found its home. 

“ Dost thou wear a locket, my betrothed?” 

“ Yes, Wilhelm.” 

Tremblingly, all blushing in the clear moon¬ 
light that, silvering the hall, made the wax lights 
dim, she drew forth a little golden ornament. 
Placing it in my palm, it thrilled me through, 
for it was warm with her heart-warmth. 

“Remember, if it is another’s, I throw it 
away,” I said. 

“Nay, my Wilhelm, thou shalt not; I love it 
too dearly.” 

I forced the trinket open. Smiling in my face, 
was my own painted image, truer even than tha 
portrait. . 

The tender scene was interrupted. Margretta, 
looking more than ever like her ancestress, whose 
baleful face hung above, stood before us. 

“ One v.’hom thou hast wronged would have 
something to say to thee, Wilhelm.” 

“I will settle that,” said I, rising. 

Outside, in the porch, I found Albert. I did 
not know he could look so grim, yet I felt kindly 
toward him—toward all the world. 

“ Well?” said I, mildly. 

“ When one man wrongs another, in these 
parts, we fight it out,” said Albert. 

“Albert,” sighed a gentle voice over my 
shoulder. 

It was Hilda. Albert looked abashed. “ What, 
would you fight with my husband ? Didst thou 
not guess we had loved one another always— 
since we were born almost?” 

“ Margretta told me otherwise. But for him, 
she said, I might have had you.” 
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“ Margretta spoke unwisely. Thou wilt for¬ 
give her and me, Albert; for, indeed, I am inno¬ 
cent; I loved one so truly, I never thought of 
any other; and thou didst seem a very brother.” 

Albert spoke no word, but grasped my hand, 
and held it like a vice, looked once over his 
shoulder at my betrothed, and went away. 

When we came back in the “ best room,” there 
was no one there; aunt Martha, as I suspected 
then, and knew afterward, had dispersed them. 
In the inner-room, however, was my mother; 
the fir-tree had burnt out its tapers, but there 
was light enough elsewhere, and I saw my por¬ 
trait, and its legend of welcome, plainly written 
in flowers above. 

My mother was looking at it fixedly. She 
heard us enter, and turned angrily toward ns. 

I chose the short way, and the bold one. It 
was thus I had won indulgences from her in my 
childhood. When I spoke in this manner, she 
felt I was my father’s son. 

I pointed to tho legend. 

“Docs the inscription set in flowers lie, my 
mother? Thy son is not welcome, mclhinks! 
Out in the wide World, I will find a home for me, 
and for mine.” 


Her face grew tender all at once. The eyej 
lost their fire. She burst into tears. She held 
out her arms. 

“ My son, my son !” she cried. 

I brought my little one, my Hilda, to her, 
and she folded us both in one embrace, blessing 
us. 

Midnight found us by the fire, each on a stool 
at my mother’s knee. 

More sacred than lands, dearer even than my 
father's wish, was tho long lieart-craving that 
declared Hilda was its own. Tho wide world 
owned not for me a creaturo so sweet as the tiny 
figure, that, folding within my arms, with my 
mother’s eyes above me, I christened, then and 
over, my “wee wifie.” 

In the honey-dew of a happiness sweeter than 
I can tell—sweeter than my mother's time-hon¬ 
ored draught of metheglin, I drink to all the 
world, and crave that true hearts, everywhere, 
may come to their own, at the blessed, beautiful 
Christmas-time; the hallowed time of “ good 
gifts unto men,” of that blossoming of the world 
that shall shine, when flowers are dead, “ l’eace 
and good-will—peace and good-will on earth for 
evermore.” 


DROWNED. 

BT FREDERICK R. TIPPANT. 


Qiezn are the banks of the beautlfnl river; 

Deep are tbe waters that flow o’er its bed; 

8tll 1 arc the winds; of the leaves, not a quiver, 
Disturbcth the quiet that reigns o’er the dead. 

Cbld, stark and stifT, on the sands she is lying, 
White as the marble from Italy’s shore; 

Stilled is the heart with Its pitiful sighing; 

Dead! She has gone, to return nevermore. 

Weary reventing, when none would believe her; 

Tired of mooting tho world’s seornfril eye; 
Worn out with waiting for death to relieve her, 
Deep *xnid tho waters she plunged, there to die. 


Dead ! Tier betrayer, at last. Is relenting; 

Why not a word e’ro she camo to this shore? 
Kindness had led her from sin to repenting ; 

Now she has gone to return nevermore. 

Clothe the frail form of the poor, sinful creature; 

Clasp the white hands o’er the still whiter j 
Smoot!i the damp hair from each beautiful iaatnret 
Close the pale lips—let her quietly rest! 

Tenderly raise her, with touch so caressing; 

Place her cold ejay on the funeral bior; 

Young, and so beauteous—offer a blowing— 

Ovor her grave and her faults shed a tear. 


AT 8 E T OF SUN. 

BY ELLA W HB BLIB. 


Ir we sit down at set of sun. 

And count the things that wo have dona, 
And counting find 
One self-denying act, one word, 

That eased tbe heart of him who heard; 

One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 
Then we may count that day well spent. 


But if through all the life-long day, 
We’ve eased no heart by yea or nay; 

If through it all 

We’ve done no thing that we can trace, 
That brought the sunshine to a lace; 

No act, most small. 

That helped some soul, and nothing coat. 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 
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The district-school at Long Bridge was otw 
for the day, and only one or two stragglers jet 
lingered, while the teacher, a pale* wesried- 
looking girl, stood putting her desk to right*. 

The children had been unusually troublesome 
that day, and the discouragements at home 
seemed to culminate; a shiftless father, a siokly 
mother, and “ Marm," as she was called—-short 
fbr Marmora—the eldest of five. That horrible 
mortgage on the farm was always swallowing up 
money, like an insatiable tiger, to be constantly 
propitiated for fear of his tearing them to pieces, 
and one hundred and twenty-five dollars was 
wanted now. IIow in the world was she to get 
it ? One or two tears fell into the open desk, 
for there was no one there to be troubled by 
them, and it had been such a depressing day. 

September airs came in softly through the 
open doors; and there was beauty in the distant 
hills, with their soft purple haze; beauty in the 
clustering maples, hanging out here and there a 
banner of flame; beauty in sky, and earth, and 
nir; but the poor little teacher saw it not, for 
more lovely, to her tearful vision, would have 
been a roll of crisp greenbacks. 

A boy came in, and handed her a letter. Ho 
had met Sam Wild in the road, and Sam had 
been to the post-office. 

Marmora didn't often get letters; and, like 
most persons to whom letters are rarities, she 
studied this for a minute or so before opening it. 
That well-defined, gentlemanly hand-writing was 
quite unfamiliar; but the address 44 Miss Mar¬ 
mora Brade, Long Bridge,- County, New 

York,” was quite correct Who could be writing 
to her? 

Presently, as though she had not thought of it 
before, Marmora read her letter. When she had 
done this, she grew white, and almost gasped for 
breath. That document of two close pages was 
her first offer; and it came from a man whom 
she had only seen once, and whom she had neter 
expected to see again. 

The circumstances were peculiar, and hap¬ 
pened thus: 

About two weeks before* the had returned 
from a visit, made during her vacation, to an 
aunt, who lived fifty miles away; and although 
she could ill be spared from the home routine, 
she had been running down so during the sum- 
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mer, that the change was absolutely needed. 
The poor, overworked mother saw this only too 
plainly; and cheerfully took the additional bur¬ 
den, while she helped her daughter to get ready 
for a month's sojourn at aunt Talbot's. 

That month did wonders fbr Marmora. She 
had nothing to do but eat, sleep, and grow flu; 
and the plump, rosy girl who got into the stage 
on her homeward journey, was quite a contrast 
to the whits, shadowy damsel, who might have 
been living on a diet of slate pencils, dropped at 
her aunt’s door by the same vehicle a few short 
weeks ago. 

There were, only two other passengers, and 
both of them were gentlemen. One, a fresh¬ 
looking, middle-aged man, with a slightly bald 
head; the other, young, tall, and interesting. 
But the elder man was much the more cheerful 
of the two, for hs kept up a lively fire of re¬ 
marks, while the younger one scarcely spoke at 
all. He lookod as though he could talk, if he 
chose, but he seemed sad and indifferent; and 
when Marmora occassionally encountered the 
glance of his dark eyes, she turned her own 
away in blushing confusion, as if she had been 
guilty of an impertinence. 

She was somewhat given to dreaming, this 
little, country school-teacher ; and* several rimes 
since, she had thought of these sad, half-quee- 
tioning eyes, and sighed a little, perhaps, with a 
sort of Maud Muller feeling. 

There was twenty miles of staging before the 
cars could be reached; and the ride proved quite 
an eventful one. 

A sudden shower came up, a pitiless* drench¬ 
ing rah), with thunder and lightning; and after 
struggling on for a little while, the stage came 
to a stand-still, and the driver, battered and 
drenched, appeared at the door. 

14 Well, folks,” he said, 44 1 guess you may as 

well get out here, and toddlo into the house_ 

the off-horse is scared to death at the Hghtnin’, 
and I ain’t over fond of it myself. It’ll oome 
handy to take your dinner, I expect, though Mrs. 
Jacobs ’ll never be hung for her cookin’. ” 

That 44 Mrs. Jacobs'* ought to be 44 hung for 
her cookin’ ” had been the conclusion of other 
travelers beside thsmselves; but they did not 
expect much, at the outset, fVom a tall, worried- 
looking woman, with her face tied up for tooth- 
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ache, overrun by a swarm of dirty children, who 
whooped in and out of the hall and sitting-room 
like a horde of young savages. 

The gentlemen looked meek and resigned, 
when Mrs. Jacobs, after surveying them hope¬ 
lessly, said that “ she reely didn’t feel equal to 
fixin* up anythin' ”—she'd told Jacobs, over and 
again, that she didn't set out to keep a hotel, 
but folks would keep droppin’ in," etc. 

They begged her not to put herself out in the 
least; they only wanted a shelter until the storm 
was over; but Marmora knew better. The poor, 
half-drowned creatures, she decided, ought to 
have something hot; and she felt the keen de¬ 
mands very sensibly herself. So, following Mrs. 
Jacobs out to the kitchen, she soon explored the 
capabilities of her larder; and while the washed- 
out-looking hostess watched her movements with 
unresisting surprise, she got up a hasty, but 
attractive repast, of which the foundation was 
eggs, coffee, and biscuits. 

Mrs. Jacobs became so interested, that she 
produced some wretched pie, some hard pre¬ 
serves, and soft pickles, to help out the feast; 
and Marmora, with rolled-up sleeves, bright 
eyes, and flushed cheeks, laid the cloth herself, 
in the sitting room—presenting such a pretty 
picture, as she did it, that her traveling com¬ 
panions gated upon her with very evident admi¬ 
ration. The elder gentleman advised her to 
hurry her preparations, or they should certainly 
begin upon her, just to find out whether cheeks 
that looked like peaches tasted like them. 

Marmora blushed vividly and disappeared; 
and the speaker remarked to his companion, that 
she was a very nice little girl, and would make 
a jewel of a wife for any man who had common 
sense—and the young man, as usual, said no¬ 
thing. 

The impromptu cook and serving-maid entered 
into the fun of the thing in the most spirited 
manner; and they all looked upon it as a regular 
frolic—an impromptu picnic of the first water. 
Marmora was accustomed to bringing order out 
of chaos at home; and, somehow, she managed 
to make the dreary sitting-room look ooxy and 
attractive. The children were banished to the 
kitchen, where the good-natured stage-driver 
took them in hand, and told them stories that 
made their unkempt hair stand more on end than 
ever. 

It was really a cheery, refreshing meal, after 
all; and the gentlemen gratefully acknowledged 
that they would have been poor, forlorn crea¬ 
tures indeed without the bright, presiding spirit, 
that had cast such sunshine over their path. 

The storm cleared almost as suddenly as It 
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had lowered; and the stout gentleman, declar¬ 
ing that he must have his share of the pleasure, 
paid Mrs. Jacobs liberally for the viands con¬ 
sumed by himself and Miss Brade. He would 
also have paid for the other traveler, but that 
haughty young gentleman would not permit it. 

Marmora blushed again, and allowed the gen¬ 
tleman, who seemed to have taken her under his 
supervision, to help her into the vehicle. He 
paid her -a great many compliments during the 
remainder of the ride, and, at parting, laugh¬ 
ingly asked for her address. He did not wish, 
he said, to lose sight of such a girl as she was. 

Marmora thought it rather fenny, but as he 
was much older than herself, she didn’t mind 
it. She gave him the address, and then, with a 
low bow, and some half-murmured thanks from 
the owner of the dark eyes, she took her train, 
and went homeward, while her companions 
were borne off in a different direotion. 

And now this letter had come from her elderly 
admirer, saying that he had not been able to get 
her out of his mind ever since she had made 
such sunshine for two lorn men, in that very 
shady place, Mrs. Jacob's sitting-room ; and if 
she could be persuaded to make his sunshine for 
the remainder of his life, he would feel illumi¬ 
nated at onoe. He was older than she, he added; 
and he thought quite lately, that he had buried 
his hopes for this world, (“ a widower, of course," 
commented Marmora,) but he now felt that earth 
held much brightness for him yet, if the only 
woman who could make him forget the past 
would listen to his suit Ho could offer her an 
independent fortune, and the devotion of a life¬ 
time ; would she give him permission to visit her, 
and hear from her own lips what he had to ex¬ 
pect? 

This document was signed •« Your stage-coach 
companion, Edward Forbes," and then followed 
his address in New York. 

Marmora oould scarcely think connectedly. 
Surprise seemed to have paralysed all her facul¬ 
ties. But hurriedly finishing her work in the 
school-room, she thrust the letter into the sat- 
ohel, and hastened home. 

Mrs. Brode looked up in astonishment at the 
strange conduot of her daughter, who burst into 
tears, and handed her the letter. 

“ Oh, Marmora I" said the sick woman, when 
she had fairly taken it all in, “ If he was a nice, 
kind man, and you thought you oould like him, 
I should be so glad I" 

“ But, wouldn't you miss me, mother?" asked 
the girl, with a quivering lip. It hurt her that 
they were so willing to let her go. 

••1 should like to have you settled," was the 
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reply; “And, perhaps, Marm, are Bhould get the 
mortgage paid off—that would give me a new 
lease of life, I think.” 

“Bought and sold,” thought Marmora, bit¬ 
terly. That was just what it seemed to be; 
and she shrank involuntarily, as she recalled 
Mr. Forbes* prominent light orbs, ftill, rosy face, 
and decidedly stout figure. But then, as her 
pareuts urged, she did not love any one else, 
(good reason why, thought poor Marm,) and Mr. 
Forbes might, at least, come on a visit, and be 
taken into consideration. Perhaps, she would 
get to like him very much indeed. 

And so, Marmora, urged on all sides, and 
vainly wishing that the dark eyes, with only a 
clerk's small salary, perhaps, had laid them¬ 
selves at her feet iiistead, indited the fateful 
letter. She only wrote one word, “Come;” but 
that cost her more than the longest epistle she 
had ever attempted. 

Two or three times she was on the point of 
tearing it up. Once, after she had deposited it 
in the post-office, she started to get it back again; 
and when the letter was fhirly off, beyond all 
recovery, she devoutly hoped that Mr. Forbes 
might change his mind before he got it. 

But not he. The letter seemed to have reached 
him with the speed of a telegram, and, in the | 
same lightning-like way, came back the an-j 
nouncemetit, that he would be at Long Bridge on 
the following day. 

There was hurrying to and fro in the Brade 
domicile, and general putting of things to rights. 
The unluoky farmer was usually smiling and con- 
tented-looking ; but now he fairly beamed with 
complacency; and the pink ribbons in Mrs. 
Brade's new cap seemed to cast a faint glow of 
henlth on her oheek. Marmora had a delicate, 
lady-like prettiness about her, that emotion 
always heightened ; she could not look upon this 
matter-of-fact Mr. Forbes quite as a lover; and 
yet, feeling that he had a right to her at her best, 
she dutifully put on a white dress, and her mo¬ 
ther insisted on pinning a bunch of pink chry¬ 
santhemums in her bosom. 

The flowers were a lovely color, and so were 
the cheeks above them. Marmora, slipping off 
very quietly, throw a shawl over her arm, and 
walked out into tho lane at the side of the gar¬ 
den. Somehow, she could not meet the man iu 
the house ; she felt as if she should choke within 
four walls ; and if he cared to find her, he might 
search for her outside. 

It was all very queer, she wondered, if she 
were not dreaming it? She believed she would 
just walk on, away from the fate, not caring j 
what she came to. Why should she! 1 


Presently, she heard footsteps behind her’ 
People seldom passed through that lane. Who 
could be coming uow? She felt a cold chill 
creep over her at the thought of Mr. Forbes. 
Had he managed to discover her already ? It 
seemed like witchcraft. 

Marmora turned suddenly, and saw the last 
person in the world whom she wished to see, 
except Mr. Forbes—the man who had been so 
persistently in her thoughts for the last few 
days. 

“Oh, why did you come?” she said, in dis¬ 
tress, putting out her hands, as though to push 
him from her. 

“ I have come in answer to the word you wrote 
; me,” was the smiling reply- “ Surely, you do 
not regret it already?” 

“You I” she exclaimed,, growing white and 
faint. 

“ Yes, I, Edward Forbes; did you not expect 
me?” 

He hastened up to the tottering figure. For 
the first time in her life, Marmora had fainted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brade wondered what had be¬ 
come of their daughter, and also of the expected 
lover, who should have been there by the train 
that came an hour ago; but when, just as the 
last rays of sunset glinted over the bills, the two 
walked in, radiant, the astonishment of the 
parents was supreme. 

Could this very prepossessing young man really 
be the Mr. Forbes whom Marmora had repre¬ 
sented as middle-aged and unattractive? What 
did it all meAn ? 

But Edward Forbes 1 bewilderment was quite 
over, for Marmora had told him the whole story; 
and if, at first, it was not altogether pleasant to 
think that the lady had been ready to marry 
some one else, he remembered the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, and forgave her. 

He had told his story, too. When they met 
in the stage-coach, he had just been made miser¬ 
able by a fashionable coquette, and the world, of 
course, all seemed stuffed with sawdust. He had 
felt Marmora's sweet brightness, through all his 
misanthropy, and backed in it like the sunshine. 
He had found himself WAtching her movements, 
and speculating upon her home-surroundiugs, 
as he sat there buried, apparently, in his own 
thoughts. He had experienced flashes of indig¬ 
nation at the forwardness of his companion ; but 
the man sb evidently meant no harm by it, and 
the girl took it in Buch good part, that there was 
nothing to be said. 

He listened eagprly when Marmora gave the 
elderly party her address, though no one would 
have supposed him to be thinking of anything 
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but the straps of his valise, which he was care- j 
fully securing; and when, after his return, he 
found hitnself constantly dwelling on the'girl's 
sweet, deft, housewifely ways, and her smiling, 
changeful face, he resolved to venture on the 
bold step of writing to her, and asking her to be 
his wife. What did he care what her father, 
mother, sisters, or brothers might be like, when 
the girl herself was neither ungrammatical, nor 
unlady-like? With'a Kttle training, she would 
grace the first society in the land; and, fortu¬ 
nately, he had no one to consult but hiniself. 

She looked very young, this Marmora. What 
a quaint, Eastern sort of name! She looked 
seventeen, but was twenty; and as Edward For¬ 
bes had reached,the venerable age of thirty, he 
wrote the words which helped to> carry on her 
mistake^ He did not know how she would re¬ 
ceive his letter. Perhaps she would feel indig¬ 
nant that the acquaintance of a stagecoach ride 


should presume to address her in this way; and 
until her charming little answer of one word 
reached him, he was almost miserable; for he 
had quite set his heart on this little wild-flower 
of a girl, who was in such sweet, fresh contrast 
to that somewhat worn camelia, Florence Hast¬ 
ings. 

The mortgage on the farm was paid off, and 
the Brades were prosperous and happy ever 
after. 

As to the worthy individual who appeared to 
Marmora in the undesirable light of a probable 
husband, for a few wretched days, it is only just 
to say that nothing Was farther from his thoughts; 
for, as he was the lawful property of a severe 
lady, who ruled him with a rod of iron, and his 
| eldest daughter was just about Marmora’s age, 
i he scarcely bestowed an fetter-thought on bis 
stage-coach companion ; and when lie met her. 
1 as Mrs. Edward Forbes, he did not recognize her. 


HAPPY HOURS. 


BY M A T T I £ WINFIELD TOESKY, .. 


We know not how the momenta ^. 

We never wish the morrow; 

No thought of trouble cornea adigh, 

Or hint of cumin# Borrow. 

Thtolled in our breast, a regal guest, 

Love sits serene and smiling; 

Each happy moment, full of rest, 

With love's own sweets beguiling. j 

Oh, happy hours, that fly too fasti < 

Oh, moments rich iu blessing 1 1 \ 

The li-.iit that gilds you Htiil shall last, 

Its brightness still possessing. 

In sweet content the days are spent, 

In pence the twilight closes, 

And s< ftly through the silence sent. 

Night's slurry gate uncloses. 


Oh, happy hours! the love that lies 
W'ilhin thy shining portal, 

Shall yet unfold to bless our eyes, 

With joys that shine immortal. 

'Oh, hours thut hold a bliss untold I 
And dear beyond all saying; 

Each sunny moment linked with gold. 

In flowery ways delaying. 

Oh, happy hours! the winds that sweep 
From woodland and from meadow, 

And through the clover thickets creep 
When honey bees are fed, oh I 
In wanton strife, with odors rife, 

They breathe through all thy sweetness 
A charm that lingers on while life 
Is rounded to completeness. 


A LOVE SONG. 


BY ANNIE E. DOTY. 


Think eyes, sweet twin forget mc-nots, 
Afloat in liquid pearl, 

Shine soft beneath black, art-hod brow*, 
Shine soft through lashes curl; 

Turn those eyes from me away. 

Lest thou make too bright the day I 

Thy teeth, a flock oi milk-white doves, 
In a bed of roses sleeping; 

Thy lijw as red a* tanager plumes 
Hold such smiles in their keeping. 

As dent the dimples deeper in, 

On glowing check and rounded chin. 


x Thy brow, a piece of ivory, 

| Set thy fair locks between; 

j Thy locks that roll down neck and breast 

j! Their rippling, yellow sheen, 

Like banner wove of softest silk, 

Afloat upon a sea of milk 1 

Then come into the garden, love, 

And walk ’midst the lilies with me, 
And lay thy hand within my own, 

Which slmll my answer l*». 

* Oh, come, love, come, the hours go by; 

> We’re waiting, love—the lilies ami 11 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Maud Inqebsoll knew that she was being car¬ 
ried at a rapid rate through the country, for 
street lamps no longer scattered stars along the 
way, and the purple twilight had deepened into 
entire darkness. She was troubled by the 
strangeness of this proceeding, and grew pain¬ 
fully nervous. Nothing but the knowledge that 
her grandfather had arranged to go down to the 
Jersey Coast kept her from absolute desperation. 
As it was, vague terrors seized upon her. The 
dark loneliness of her position became almost 
unbearable. Once or twioe she shook at the 
window, and cried out to know where she was, 
and when she would reach her grandfather. 

No answer was given to this passionate appeal. 
In fact it is doubtfal if the two persons in front 
heard it at all, for the road was rough, and the 
wheels rattled noisely over it, drowning her 
voice. After a vain attempt to open the window, 
the poor girl fell back in a panic, for that and | 
the doors were securely fastened on the dutside. j 
She was so inexperienced that a doubt arose in 
her mind if this was not the usual construction 
of such vehicles, and out of her ignorance she 
reassured herself. 

Once the carriage stopped, and a man with a 
lantern, leading a pair of horses, passed the 
window. Before she could make an appeal to 
this man, he was gone, and she saw his lantern 
moying off to the right, revealing the outlines of 
a pair of horses. Those she had seen before were 
black, or seemed so in the imperfect light. 

Then the carriage moved on again, at a swifter 
pace than it had yet gone; and Mand shrunk 
back among the cushions, helpless and passive. 

At last the horses checked their speed, and 
stopped suddenly before the outline of a ghostly 
white house, with closed doors and blinds, 
through which a few bars of light shone dimly. 

Then the door opened, and the English groom 
looked in. 

“This is the place, young lady. Will you 
step out?” 

Mtvud sprang up, and, regardless of the s'eps, 
leapSd to the ground. 
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“Is my father here? Does he know I am 
coming?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“ All right. This way, Miss,” answered the 
man, opening a gate. “ Of course, you are 
expected.” 

Maud fairiy ran up the walk, and was beat¬ 
ing with her hand against the door, when the 
groom came up and pushed it open. The next 
instant she was in a broad hall lighted only from 
the gleam of a lamp that came from a partially- 
opened door on one side. 

“This way,” said the groom, pushing the 
door open. “ Here is the young lady, sir.” 

Mand had entered the room when this last 
speech was uttered. She turned sharply with 
a cry of fear, and was darting into the hall when 
the groom went out and looked the door after 
him. 

Then Sir Charles Oakley came forward, bland 
and smiling, with one hand held ont in seem¬ 
ingly frank hospitality. 

“ Ah, this is an honor and a happiness I hardly 
dared to expect,” he said. “I only wish this 
old house were a palace, that your reception 
might be more worthy.” 

Maud stood before him, white as a doth, and 
haughty as a queen. Indignation had swept 
away all her terror. 

“I am to understand by your presence, sir, 
that my grandfather is not here, that he has 
never authorized my coming.” 

“Understand anything and everything that 
yon desire, most fair girl,” said the young man, 
“for, after this condescension, you shall have 
no wish that is not gratified. It was not to make 
yon mistress of an old barrack like this that I 
practiced a little harmless deception, but to 
secure an opportunity of saying how deeply, 
how devotedly I love you.v 

For the first time in her young life a look of 
withering scorn swept that fair face. It was all 
the answer she gave to a speech that filled her 
with contempt so deep that all the terrors of her 
situation were lost in it. 

The young man flushed with anger, and a dour 
gerous menace came into his sleepy blue eyes. 
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•* A second time,” he said. 44 Young lady, does 
it not strike you, that Sir Charles Oakley is not 
used to seeing his lore met with silent scorn?” 

“I hare never cared to ask the question,” 
answered Maud. 41 But. silent or spoken, there 
is nothing but scorn to render back for an insult 
like this.” 

“ Insult! Why, girl, I am offering you wealth 
unbounded—devotion. I am offering to take you 
out of that loathsome tenement-house and place 
you in a palace, such as you never dreamed of.” 

Maud lifted her hand and said, quietly, 

44 Hush, sir 1 If this is an offer of marriage, I 
reject it; only regretting that the shameful way 
you have enforced it upon me, renders common 
thanks impossible.” 

44 Marriage I Marriage!” 

This time the young man’s face was lighted 
with an expression half scorn half amusement. 

Maud looked at him wonderingly. 

All at once his face changed. lie was quite 
incapable of understanding the entire innocence 
of thought and action which made the young 
creature so childlike, yet left her so proud. 

4 ‘ Ah, I see. If you prefer that idea, I do not 
object,” he said, drawing nearer to her. 

“I have but one preference, and that is to 
return to my grandparents as soon as possible. 
It must be near morning. They have been ex¬ 
pecting me all night. You could not have the 
heart to make them suffer so had you known 
how terribly they will grieve.” 

“ But not as I should grieve to lose you,” an¬ 
swered the young baronet, relapsing into his 
persuasive smile, whicfieven then had something 
supercilious iu it. 44 You feel for them so much, 
but forget that 1 love you a thousand times better 

than they ever- Come, come, it is useless 

to resist destiny. Content yourself a few hours 
here, and in another day you and I will be on our 
route to Europe, or to the West, if you prefer it.” 

Maud turned her eyes from that flushed and 
eager face and moved toward the window. It 
was fastened, like the door; but one of the blinds 
had blown open, and she saw the first bright 
gleams of coming dawn through the night-gloom. 
It was a faint glimmer, which scarcely changed 
the general darkness, but her heart leaped to it 
with a wild glow of hope. 

“ The morning breaks,” she said, turning from 
the window as Sir Charles approached it. 

“ What then, sweet one?” 

“ There must be some way of getting home, 
and l will go.” 

And what will you say when once there? 
That you have spent the night with a young gen¬ 
tleman in this rather out-of-the-way place?” 


44 1 will say the truth,” answered Maud, firmly. 

44 But isn’t the truth rather awkward. My 
carriage awaited you at the hotel-door; my groom 
helped you in.” 

44 No, no 1” 

44 But he accompanied you all the way. Who 
will believe that you did not come by appoint¬ 
ment ?” 

44 My grandfather will believe me.” 

44 Perhaps—for he seems an innocent old party; 
but who else will be so credulous ?” 

Maud felt a sudden faintness creep over her. 
She thought of Arthur White, and her courage 
was gone. For the first time during that inter¬ 
view tears swelled into her eyes. She turned 
away and once more looked drearily through 
the window. In a moment he was by her 
Bide. 

44 There, there, my angel, listen to reason !” 

Maud shook his hand from hers as if it had 
been a viper; fire blazed through her tears; a 
look of wild loathing swept over the loveliness 
of her face. That instant, as the two Btood face 
to face, in open defiance, a quick, leaping step 
was heard on the gravel, some human figure 
came with abound upon the veranda; the half 
blind was flung open, the sash crushed in, and 
through itbroke the man Burke, breathing hard, 
and clenching his teeth in burning wrath. 

44 Touch but the hem of that young lady’s gar¬ 
ments again, and I will dash the breath from 
your body. Do you hear, coward?” 

44 Coward l” stammered the baronet, clenching 
his fist with an Englishman’s quick impulse of 
assault. 44 Coward I And who are you, ruffian, 
that dares use the word?” 

“ Who am I, boy—your undo! A man that 
has degraded himself, but never so much that 
he cannot both despise and punish you. Step 
further book from this young lady, I say ! Your 
breath taints the air she breathes.” 

Sir Charles was struck dumb add breathless. 
Was this stern, rude man the brother Lady 
Oakley had been so anxious to find ? Could he 
speak the truth in this ? 

“You my uncle ? You ?” 

The look of haughty scorn that accompanied 
these words brought a gleam of intense rage into 
the strange man’s eyes; but he simply put the 
baronet back with bis band, while he turned to 
address Maud. This gesture stung the young 
man into more intense rage. 

44 Leave this house!” he stammered, “or I'll 
call my man to put you out!” 

“This house is mine. If y'* . will trouble 
yourself to look over the records, you will find 
the title-deed recorded in the name of your ma- 
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ternsi undo, James Rochester. I am that man, 
aa you have already been told.” 

“ t do not believe it | My uncle diod long ago.” 

“It is not important tlint you should believe 
it, young man ; but the truth is, by breaking into 
this dwelling, my property, secretly, in the night, 
both you and your servant are guilty of burg¬ 
lary, and if I do no' arrest you for the crime, it 
is because you are my sister's son, and 1 will 
have more mercy on you than was shown to me.” 

The young man looked around bewildered; 
the haughty English blood burned in his veins. 
He would not believe what Burke had said, but 
took courage for fVesh defiance. 

“ I do not believe one word of this,” he said; 
“and once more I command you to leave this 
house. It is my grandmother’s property, in¬ 
herited from a son who died years ago. She 
told me this herself within the week.” 

Burke turned away from the young man, con¬ 
quering the bitter reply that was upou his lips. 
Going up to Maud, where she stood amazed and 
half terrified by the window, he addressed her 
with that gentle courtesy which always marked 
his speech where she was its object. 

“ Tins is no place for you. Miss Ingcrsoll. I 
can easily imagine how you have been deluded 
here, for I and my frteud outside have been 
watching the preparations for some evil deed, 
which have been going on for days. This is not 
the first night that we have been led here by 
lights shining throngh the shutters, hut we did 
not know their full import till now, or to what 
cowardly acts a high-born gentleman could de¬ 
scend.” 

Sir Charles stamped his foot with passion as 
he heard this, and ground the word ruffian be¬ 
tween his teeth. Burke took no heed of the 
offensive word, but still addressed Maud. 

“There is an old woman in a house near the 
sea-shore with whom you will be safe and com¬ 
fortable. She is the mother of that man from 
the West, whom you know. Trust yourself with 
us. and we will take you to her.” 

Maul gathered up her shawl. 

“Oli. Mr. Burke, let me go nt once! No matter 
how far it is, I can walk,” she said, eagerly. j 

“ Not with this ruffian ! You shall not go with 
him !” said Sir Charles, standing in her way, j 
white and trembling with pnssion. j 

•' Well I rather think this girl is going to do j 
pretty much as she is a mind to,” said a deep, 
positive voice from the window —and Dan White 
locked in through the broken sash with the air 
of a >«ntinel on duty. “ You see, young man, 
I’ve got a ’ 'nl to Bay about that. Just stand 
back, and let ... - young lady free to choose her 


own ’sociafes. She don’t seem over pleased with 
them you've provided, no I guess I'll take her 
over to the old woman* and if any harm reaches 
her there, I’m responsible.” 

Sir Charles did not move, but stood betweer 
Maud and the door, white to the lips. 

“By heavens, this is too much!” he cried, 
furiously. “ What ho 1” 

The groom, who had been skulking at one end 
of the house, now oame boldly on the veranda, 
ready to aid his master. White saw him and 
wheeled away from the window. 

“This to begin with 1” ho said, with a lazy 
swing of the person, and the next winule the 
groom lay, head downward,.in the center of a 
weedy flower-bed, with his bigh-topped boots 
beating against each other. “ So much for that!” 

; muttered Dan, turning his back on the ftower- 
j bed. “ Now just open the door, young fellow, 

I and let that girl out, or, by Jingo! I’ll pitch you 
; after him 1 Ask anybody that kuows me if 1 aint 
just the chap that cap do it.” 

Still the baronet kept his position, so changed 
with rne» that his best frieud would hardy have 
knownfiyin. The muttered curses of his servant 
came thick and vicious through the broken glass, 
but this had no power oyer the insane passion 
of the master. How.it might have ended no one 
can tell, for he stood at bay like a wild animal, 
when a carriage dashed up the road, and stopped 
before the house. 

Three people got out of this carriage—old 
Mr. Ingersoll, Lady Oakley, and a li*tie girl. 
Sir Charles caught a glimpse of his mother, and 
a rush of hot crimson flooded the palor of his 
face. 

The groom, burning with shame, picked him¬ 
self up, and hid his disordered person behind 
the house when he saw Lady Oakley coming 
Dan White rushed Into the hall, wrenched the 
door open, and held it reverently while Lady 
Oakley and Mr. Ingersoll passed through. The 
moment Maud saw her grandfather, she went 
to meet him with both hands held out, and her 
bosom so convulsed with sobs that she could 
not speak. The old man drew her to bis side, 
and, bonding down, kissed her tenderly on the 
forehead. 

Lady Oakley went up to her son, who wheeled 
away from her with an impatient gesture, and 
pointing to Bnrko. exclaimed, 

“ Do you know that man, my lady?” 

Lady Oakley fastened her eyes upon Burke, 
who lifted the hat from his head, and turned 
his face full upon her. It. was a white, stern 
face, and the great, black eyes were full of 
mournful reproach. 
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Tho lady stood breathless. The color came 
and weut; a wild intelligence broke throngh her 
eye9. 

44 Speak, madam," said the baronet, tremb¬ 
ling with impatience. 44 This man has the au¬ 
dacity to say that he is your brother." 

44 He is! He is my brother!" cried Lady 
Oakley; and a glow of exceeding joy swept 
over her face. 44 Oh, James, James! how could 
you keep from us so long? It was cruel! You 
will never realize how cruel!" 

The lady held out her hands as she spoke, 
and all her superb frame shook with tender 
emotion. 

Burke grasped her hand. Great tears swelled 
into liis eyes, and his chest heaved with passion. 

44 Oh, Beatrice! Sister Beatrice!" 

44 1—I have hoped for this all my life," sob¬ 
bed the lady. 

“Then this infamons connection is true, ma¬ 
dam," sneered the young baronet. 44 This ruf¬ 
fian ! This convict, for aught I know, is my 
uncle!" 

44 As certainly as it is that I am your mother," 
answered the lady, with calm dignity. 

44 And you mean to inforce the relationship on 
me?" 

Lady Oakley drew her magnificent figure up 
to its fall height. 

“The gentleman 1 b my only brother, and, as 
such, my son must honor him," she snid. 44 Dur¬ 
ing the best portion of our lives we have been 
apart. I do not understand the cause; but there 
shall be no separation hereafter." 

The baronet turned on his heel, rude with 
passion. 

“Then, madam, the choice will be between 
this adventurer and your son. I cannot be 
dragged into these low associations." 

“Low associations! Charles, he is my bro¬ 
ther!" 

44 But I disclaim the relationship." 

44 And T am proud of it," answered the lady, 
drawing close to Burke, over whose face a look 
of keen agony was creeping. 

44 My poor sister," he muttered. 44 Do not say 
that. It kills me." 

44 There was a time when this, my dear, dear 
brother was all the world to me; when he felt 
for me as no other person could—even worked 
for my support with his own hands. I think he 
would have died for me." 

44 Oh, God, forgive me! I did more than that," 
said Burke, with a sharp cry of distress. 

44 Sir Charles! Sir Charles! for my sake, be 
kind to him," pleaded the mother. “ You never 
knem it—how should you, when We were fright¬ 


fully destitute? Our home in the South was 
broken up. He was a young man then, pam¬ 
pered, spoiled, caressed as you are now. His 
hands had never known a day’s toil; his Bpirit 
rose proudly above it. He was only my half- 
brother, remember." 

44 Thank heaven forthat!" broke inSir Charles, 
with insolent exultation. 

4 * But he gave me the full measure of a bro¬ 
ther’s love. All our great wealth was swept 
from us. Nothing was left but this place, which 
was his inheritance, almost overlooked in our 
abundance. He brought us here, and worked 
like a common laborer for our support. I am 
speaking, Charles, of your grandmother and my¬ 
self, two spoiled, helpless women, who were a 
heavy burden to him." 

44 Very likely !" said the baronet, with a cold 
sneer. 

Lady Oakley turned white with intense feel¬ 
ing. 

44 1 never knew of demotion or self-sacrifice 
like that which my mother and myself received 
from this man," she said, in a voice that, with¬ 
out being loud, rang fall and clear through the 
room. 44 In the dark hour, he was an angel of 
light to Us; but when prosperity came, when 
your father’s love, Charles Oakley, lifted me out 
of our low estate, he disappeared—how or when 
I never knew. He might have been dead. My 
mothfer believed that he wa9, but I never did. 
All through my life in England, the hope clung 
to me that we should meet Again. Now the one 
great want of my life is satisfied. Oh, my son! 
my son I have you no sympathy with your mo¬ 
ther’s joy, that the brother she loved so is found?" 

44 Ob, yes, madam, you have my sympathy," 
answered the young man, casting a cool, sidelong 
sneer at his newty-fonnd uncle. 44 Your account 
of my newly-found relative is most interesting; 
but it leaves so many years of his life in the 
dark." 

44 They need not remain so," said Burke, step¬ 
ping forward, where every eye could scan that 
face, which had been handsome once, but was 
nobly grand now; for its whiteness was that of 
marble, and his great, black eyes were fall of 
fervid light. 

“That which my sister has told you maybe 
true. I did wish to save her and my mother 
from a feeling of the poverty that was upon us. 
I did work for their comfort, and strive with all 
the might that wn9 in me to give them some of 
the luxuries which had become necessities to 
them ; let me do myself that justice ; but I did 
worse than that—not for myself. Go] is my 
judge, it was not for myself; but I went into other 
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things. On this ooast were bands of smugglers; 
lower still y wreckers, by whom unwary vessels 
were lured to destruction. I joined these law- 
less men. I worked with them—became their 
leader. My Bister never dreamed of this. I was 
adroit, and had willing tools. My disguises were 
many—but fate overtook me at last. On the 
very day that your father, young man, asked for 
my sister in marriage, the law hounds were on 
my track. That night I came here, risking 
everything to make myself sure that she was 
happy. I went to her room, saw that she could 
smile in her sleep, and went away to my doom 
content. I had been carefUl, very careful, not 
to drag her name into my crimes. On the day 
she was married I was condemned to prison. 
From the prison-van I saw her wedding equi¬ 
page sweep down to a steamer on the wharf 
bound for Europe. The same day made her a 
lady and me a convict. As the steamer swept 
away with her and her noble husband, a misera¬ 
ble craft crawled out from the opposite pier, and 
bore me to my prison home. This is my life, 
young man. Knowing it, you have a right to 
say that association with me is to degrade your¬ 
self. You have a right to save your mother from 
the contagion of a relationship which oan do her 
nothing but harm.” 

I While Burke was speaking Lady Oakley's face 
underwent a wonderful change. Her face, pale 
before, became ashen; her lips grew oold and 
hard; but as he went op, describing the scenes 
she remembered so well, those lips began to 
quiver convulsively, her eyes filled with tears, 
and she shook from head to foot with a great 
flood of tenderness, sorrow, and regret. 

Burke turned to her with mournful humility. 

“ You know all now, Beatrice, and must see 
that your son is right From this hour you and 
I must be strangers.” 

Lady Oakley flung out her arms with an out¬ 
burst of passionate affection. 

“ No, no, no l It was for my sake!” 

Her arms were around the broken man’s neck; 
her head rested lovingly on his shoulder. She 
clung to him with passionate persistence. 

44 My lady,” said the baronet, angrily. 44 I 
will not permit this. Remember who you are.” 

44 1 remember that he is my brother, that he 
toiled for me, suffered tor me—sinned for me; 
that he was in a prison cell, while I reigned in 
a palace. Henceforth, Sir Charles, my home 
shall be his.” 

A look of keen exultation came over the young 
man’s face. 

44 You forget, my lady,” he said, 44 that hav¬ 
ing been married in America, no settlements 


were made. That was nothing, for my fkther’s 
was munificent, and, up to this time, 1 have 
scarcely given the omission a thought; but, once 
for all, I decline all intercourse with this man. 
Not one shilling of my father’s property shall go 
to him through you, though he were perishing 
with hunger.” 

Burke looked mournfhlly down into his sis¬ 
ter’s face. She was,almost smiling. 

44 You see how it is, Beatrice,” he said, gently 
pressing her cheek to his. We must always bo 
far apart.” 

She lifted her head, and then he saw why it 
was that the glow of a coming smile had bright, 
ened her face. 

44 Not because my son threatens me with pov¬ 
erty. He knew but little of his mother when he 
did that. This place is yours yet. It shall be 
our home. You worked for me once, and I loved 
you for it. Qhall we try the old life again ?” 

Burke released her from the clasp of his arms 
almost in dismay. 

44 What! You, Beatrice? Stay here with me?” 

She answered him almost plaintively. 

44 Oh, you do not know how weary one gets in 
the great whirl of life. I want rest so. It seems 
to me as if my heart were taking root again, now 
that I have found you.” 

While the lady was speaking, a carriage drove 
up to the gate, and out of it) like a canary bird, 
fluttering from its cage, came Mrs. Rochester, 
trembling in her walk, her head vibrating, and 
her little feet pattering unevenly, she managed 
to reach the front door, and, with an effort that 
took away her breath, pushed it open. 

44 What is the meaning of this ? What brought 
you away from home ? Who brought you here, 
Beatrice, I insist, I will know all about it.” 

As she spoke the old woman went close up to 
her daughter, saw that she was leaning on some 
one, and put up her glass. It fell from herhsad 
with a suddenness that made every link in the 
gold chain rattle. A cold, gray whiteness set¬ 
tled on the withered face, and, with a little ciy, 
she fell to the floor, and lay quivering there, 
like a wounded bird. For one moment her tiny 
French boots heat weakly on the carpet, then all 
was still, as if the morsel of humanity under all 
those waves of silk and quivering lace had sud¬ 
denly fallen asleep. 

Burke stooped down and lifted the old wo¬ 
man in his arms. Her little hands, buttoned 
tight in thin, mauve-tinted gloves, fell down limp 
as wet paper. The small mouth was drawn up¬ 
ward at one comer, and all the nerves on that 
side of the face seemed tied in a knot. There was 
no vibration of the head—no stir of the limbs. • 
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“ Bring a doctor 1 Oh, for heaven's sake bring 
adootorl” cried Lady Oakley, falling on her 
knees on the sofa, where they had laid her mo¬ 
ther. “ She is dying! She is dying 1” 

Dan White dashed out of the bouse, and ran 
to his horse, which was tied to the fence by a 
halter. Leaping upon his bare back, he put the 
beast to his speed without stopping for an in¬ 
stant to greet his brother Anther, who had oome 
down by appointment in the early trainj bat he 
sailed out as the horse rushed by, 

“ Don’t be scared, nor nothing. It’s all right; 
you’ll find the girl up at the old house with the 
rest of’em.” 

Startled by all this, the young man walked at 
a quick pace toward the old house, and entered 
the room, almost unnoticed, in which Mrs. Ro¬ 
chester was lying, still insensible. 

“Can I do anything?” he said, bending over 
Lady Oakley, forgetting that she was a stranger 
in his quick sympathy. 

His voice affected the lady strangely. She 
began to tremble, and tears swelled fast and 
large under her eyelids. 

“ Oh, Charles, I thought you could not be so 
cruel,” she said, with pathetic gratitude. 

The young man made no reply. He could only 
understand that Lady Oakley in her grief had 
taken him for some one else. She looked up, 
surprised by his silence, and scanned his face 
through her tears. Still she was not undeceived. 

“ Oh, my son, my son 1 I fear she will never 
speak ogain.” 

Sir Charles Oakley, who had been standing 
sulkily by the window, thinking himself called, 
came forward then, and spake in cold, icy tones, 
that startled his mother. 

“ It is only one of her old nervous shakes. I 
suppose the poor old soul left her vinaigrette be¬ 
hind.” 

Lady Oakley looked up, and saw the two young 
men close by her side, both with their eyes bent 
upon her, and seeming so strangely alike, that 
she was lost in amazement. 

“ Who—who is this man ?” she said. 

“ 1 beg pardon,” said young White, drawing 
baok. “ I have the honor of knowing almost 
every one here, lady, and seeing that some one 
suffered, forgot myself.” 

The lady looked upon him wildly for a mo¬ 
ment, and fell upon her knees again, for just 
then a faint sigh came from the sofa, and the 
little face there began to quiver. 

“She is alive. Our mother still breathes,” 
she said, to Burke, who was gazing mournfully 
down upon the suffering little creature. 

“ Hush! She has disowned me. It was the 


sight of my face that struck her down,” he whis¬ 
pered. “ It is better that I should go away.” 

“ I—I do not understand.” 

“ Do not ask now—let me go. She moves.” 

With these words, Burke went softly out of the 
room, and met Dan White coming through the 
gate followed by the doctor. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Actuated by a sense of delicacy that few per¬ 
sons would have given him credit for, Dan hesi¬ 
tated to enter the house where his presence might 
be an embarrassment, and lingered near the gate, 
while the doctor went forward. Here Burke 
joined him, evidently in great excitement. 

“ I don’t wonder you feel it,” said Dan, “ for, 
after all, she is your mother.” 

“ My mother! Yes, yes, and I loved her so 
onoe. Oh, how fatally I trusted her. You don’t 
know all, Dan.” 

“ Yea, I do, pretty generally, anyhow. It was 
her that set herself agin that other young Oak¬ 
ley, who loved Miss Beatrice so, and whose heart 
she broke. I mean the young fellow who was 
traveling with the man your sister married. 
Didn’t I see them together every day amost. 
Many a time I took ’em out in my boat, and 
baited her hook; for they both took to fishing 
like old coasters, though neither one or tother 
ever catohed a thing, but fished for images in 
each other’s eyes, while I pretended not to see. 
I tell you what, it was no good job that parted 
them two, for they loved each other dearly.” 

“ I know it. But she married the other, and 
I helped in it. The poor little woman in yonder 
made me do anything she wished. She wanted 
Beatrice to become my lady, and you see what 
has come of it.” 

“Yes. I heard all that young whipper-snap¬ 
per of a barronnight said. It seems he has got 
her under his heel. She’s got to give you up 
root and branch, or he’ll cut off the supplies.” 

Burke walked on in silence awhile; then he 
spoke as if following out some train of thought. 

“ The benefits we peril our souls to gain are 
ropes of sand after all. See how little Beatrice 
has gained by her marriage to that high-born 
Englishman. A lonely heart, early widowhood, 
and a son like that, who seeks to chain her down 
with his wealth.” 

“ But he isn’t going to do so. She’s got too 
much grit for that, or I’m awfhlly mistaken. 
When she spoke of the old house, she meant it, 
now I tell you. That woman is no man’s slave. 

Burke listened without reply ; he was lost in 
thought. Dan White also looked far ahead over 
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the sea, as if he were holding some argument 
with himself. At last he spoke. 

“ I say, Burke, or Rochester—for it is about 
time, 1 reckon, to go bock to the old name—yor 
never thought that the boy Arthur was my own 
brother, did you?” 

“ No. I knew from the first that he was not. 
He was never seen till that wreck of the steamer, 
which was the blackest act of my life.” 

“No mistake about that,” said Dan. “I say, 
friend Burke, who put you up to that night’s job?” 

“One whose name I will not mention.” 

“ The little old woman up yonder. I was kind 
of sure of it at the time, boy as I was.” 

Burke made a desperate gesture, as if to fling 
a hateful subject from him. 

“We will not speak of it; I did the cruel 
thing. It was my money that bribed your grand¬ 
father to light that fiend's fire on the cliff.” 

“There was but one life lost that night,” said 
Dan, “ and that was the one your mother wanted. 
Don't wince so; you did your best to save that 
poor lady.” 

“ Yes, after I had lured her on to her death. 
But destruction is so easy. You are right; I 
would have given my life to hare saved hers at 
the last.” 

“ Tell me, for I want to know. Why did you 
want this lady out of the way?” 

“ Because she had been privately married to 
the young man who was taken ill at our house.” 

“ The young cousin, your sister loved so, and 
did not marry ?” 

“ No. The baronet, whom she did marry. 
Just as the other one had been sent away broken 
hearted, and we thought everything was going on 
fairly with the baronet, there came a letter from 
England, notifying him that a wife, secretly mar¬ 
ried, and a child, never acknowledged, would 
sail in that steamer.” 

“ And you intercepted the letter?” 

“ It was intercepted, and you know what fol¬ 
lowed. The lady was drowned, and buried from 
your house. A child was saved. Sir Charles 
Oakley was free, and ignorant ns a child of all 
this. Both his wife and son are ignorant to-day, 
no doubt, that he was ever married before. My 
sister beenme his wife.” 

“ Poor girl! She loved the other fellow so !” 

“The young men loved each other devotedly. 
When Lester saw that his cousin loved the girl 
he would have died for, his great heart was 
stirred to a noble sacrifice. He went away with¬ 
out urginghissuit—went noone ever knew where, 
and Bentrice became Lady Oakley. My mother’s 
ambition was, for once, satisfied, and I became 
what I am.” 


“ And that young man has got a title and a 
great fortune with which he now taunts and 
tramples on his own mother.” 

“ You have seen what he is,” said Burke. 

“ Still, the young mkn Is her son.” 

“Just sol But as for all the rest- Well, 

we shall see. One thing more, Burke. In lhal 
pocket-book that you let fall over the cliff, when 
the old man built his ; fiend-fire, there was a wo¬ 
man’s picture, and one of a little shaver of a 
boy. Did the pictures come with the letter they 
were wrapped up in?’’ 

“Yes: they were sent by the poor young 
wife to her husband; but he never got them, or 
knew that the steamer we wrecked would bring 
his wife and child.” 

< 4 Well, yes, that is all straight enough. The 
picture was just like that poor, dead woman’s 
face. Grandma saw them both, and will swear 
to it. The little sharer was just as like Arthur 
before I cut off his curls as two peas in a pod. 
Grandma can certify to that too.” 

14 Does all this mean that the boy was Sir 
Charles Oakley’s son?” questioned Burke, and 
that so much proof exists of the fact?” 

44 It means just that,” answered Dan. “ I was 
too young at the time to know about such things, 
and wanted the little shaver all to myself, for he 
was just the takingest little trooper you ever 
saw—and grafidpa left enough for us both in a 
reasonable way. Besides, I didn't want him to 
be lost in this free country among the stuck-up 
aristocracy of the old country. Anyway, I kept 
a close lip about him, and didn't want to know 
too much myself, being a sort of father, yon see; 
but since I have seen this young barronnigbt, 
and know what a mean sneak he is; and since 
Arthur 1ms taken a shine to this young lady, I 
have got an idea into my head that I haven't done 
the square thing by him. I thought of this a good 
deal out on the prairies, and it was partly that 
what brought roe back to these parts again. The 
faet is, Burke, you and I have got something 
to do here, and I am a going right about it.” 

Burke had become very thoughtful. Hisnewly- 
found sister was so dear to him, that he shrunk 
from wounding her through her worthless son. 

“ The evidence you speak of will be insufficient. 
There is no proof of a marriage, or that the first 
Sir Charles Oakley ever had a son before this 
young man was born.” 

44 Like enough. Only since I have seen this 
chap just as he is, I mean to search out what it 
all amounts to. The York lawyers tell me that 
the old barronnight couldn’t will things as we 
do; so, if the law comes in, there'll have to be a 
divide, and Arthur will get his share.” 
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“ But Arthur will be the oldest son.” i 

“ Naturally, in consequence of that first mar- 
riage.” 

“And the baronet!” 

“I don’t just like that—no free-born Ameri¬ 
can would in his natural senses. Still, what 
can’t be cured must be endqred. Come along. 

I moan to rake up things before we go back to 
that house. Arthur came just in time. We can’t 
horsewhip that English— W r ell, he s your 
nephew, and I won’t call names; but I should 
just like to strip his title over his head, and send 
him back kiting. That’s all. Come along now!” 

Ban kept walking faster and faster, striding 
off like a race-horse, os he warmed to his sub¬ 
ject. In a brief time the two men came to old 
Mrs. White’s cottage, and Dan pushed open the 
door without knocking. 

“Don't be scared, granny, it’s only us,” he 
said. “ I'm just going up to ray old room. Come 
along, Burke.” 

There was a closet attached to Dan’s obi room 
with high shelves in it. Mounting a chair, Dan 
thrust his arm into a corner of the topmost shelf, 
and drew forth a bundle which looked like a 
heap of trampled wild-flowers and moss. It 
really was a superb IndiA shawl, torn at the cor¬ 
ners, and stained with sea-water. A mouldy 
smell came from the bundle, as if it had been 
tied up damp, and in places the rich fabric of 
the shawl fell apart where the mould lny thick 
upon it. Within the shawl were some small gar¬ 
ments of rich texture, and elaborately orna¬ 
mented, as if the deft hand of some adoring mo¬ 
ther had exhausted its skill in their adornment. 

Dan flung the shawl down upon his bed, tossed 
the garments after it, and seizing upon a little 
bag of oiled si k, began to untie it. 

“Tliis,” said ho, loosening the knot with his 
teeth, giving it an impatient jerk between each 
word. “ This was hung around the little shaver’s 
neck. I never untied it, or told any one about 
it; but just ns like as not it will tell us some¬ 
thing.” 

Burke sat upon the bed, pale with expecta¬ 
tion. He felt like a traitor to his sister, but had 
no power, if he had the wish, to interfere. 

Dan had got the bag open, and poured its con¬ 
tents on the bed. It eontftined soma yellow 
papers, a diamond ring, and three or four letters, 
written by the father of Sir Charles Oakley to 
his wife, Catharine. The two smaller papers were 
a marriage certificate and a eortiflcAte of bap- | 
tism. | 

“ What do you think of that now ?” said Dan, 
triumphantly. “ Anything wanting here?” 

“ Yes, I think so. A positive identification of 


the child will be necessary before bo large an 
estate as this can change hands.” 

“ Just so !” said Dan. “Just so! Well, there 
was a smart little English girl came over with 
this other Lady Oakley, and l helped sling her 
ashore along the cable. She it was that hung 
this identical bag around the child’s neck, and 
put these clothes on with her own hands. She 
is married now, but I reckon we can depend on 
her telling the truth.” 

“That will perhaps be enough,” said Burke, 
“ Poor Beatrice! This will be a sad blow to her.” 

“ The greatest blessing that ever happened,” 
answered Dan. “ A puli back like this will make 
a man of her son, if the grit be there. Besides, 
you don't pretend to believe that my boy isn’t 
going to be more of a son to her than that bar- 
ronuigbt ever was.” 

. Thrusting the little bag deep into his pocket, 
Dan walked down stairs and out of the house. 
Burke followed him in dull silence, sorely trou¬ 
bled in his mind. In the course of an hour they 
were at the old, white house again. Mrs. Ro¬ 
chester had been carried up stairs. Lady Oakley 
and Sir Charles were with her, while old Mr. 
Ingersoll and Maud sat in the parlor, where 
little Maggie Thorp lay asleep on the sofa. 

“ Look a here, old gentleman,” said Dan, draw¬ 
ing a chair close to the old man. “ You ought to 
know a thing or two about the marks that Eng¬ 
lish aristocrats leave as they pass along. What 
do you think of this now? If I haven't seen 
something like it on the back of a great, oak- 
chair in your room, then call me a sinner, and I 
won’t complain. Besides that, 1 saw it shining 
on a tall glass once, that Miss Maud gave me 
with water in it ; and if something like it ain't 
cut iu the silver clasp of that big, old Bible of 
yours, say I'm mistaken, that’s all.” 

As Dan made this lengthy speech, he took the 
ring from among the papers, and pointed out a 
crest, partly enamel and pnrtly diamonds—the 
same that the old man had taken so much pains 
to conceal when strangers enme to his room. 

“ Now I want to know just what all these shin¬ 
ing curlicues mean, for they beat me?” 

Mr. Ingersoll took the ring, and examined it 
closely. 

“ It is the Oakley crest, and this ring belonged 
once to my own father. Sir John Oakley, of Ash¬ 
ford. I have seen it on his hnnd a thousand 
times.” 

! “ Your own father. Well, if I didn’t think 

something of the sort. Yon look like it. Don’t 

he, Burke, every Inch of him. Then- Let 

| me see. Then you are that young scape- I 

! beg pardon—the barronnight’s uncle?” 
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44 Great uncle,” suggested the*old gentleman. 

44 Just so! Big uncle. Now I want to know 
would you object to changing hands?” 

44 Changing what?” % 

44 Taking another fellow in his place. I’ve got 
one on hand, first chop. True breed. Prime, 
number one—no mistake about that 1 What do 
you say now?” 

“ I do not understand, Mr. White.” 

“ Can’t! Well now that is curious. What do 
you say to my boy, Arthur, now ? Nothing mean 
about him, I reckon. He is’n’ likely to forget 
what is due to his own mother-- not much. Dead 
in love with your girl, too. Make a lady of her I 
All in the family! Jibes in beautifully, don’t it? 
What do you say now ?” 

44 1 am quite at a loss.*’ 

44 Just so. Natural as grass on a prairie. But 
that ring proves it, and if it don’t, these will. If 
they don’t, there is a woman ten miles from here 
that will clinch the whole ooncern, but, perhaps, 
I had better stop talking while you read.” 

Mr. Ingersoll did read, and comprehended the 
whole bearing of the case. 

44 1 knew,” he said, gently folding the papers, 
44 that my nephew was married twice; for my 
son, who loved him, wa tiis oonfidant; but he 
believed that both mother and child perished in 
the shipwreck.” 

44 But you sec the little fellow came ashore, 
bright os a brick.’ 

“ Oh, grapJfotoer, tell me what this means?” 
pleaded Maud, who had been eagerly listening. 
44 Is it Arthur that this gentleman is talking 
about ?” 

**Just ,o, young lady; he’ll be a barronnight, 
lust aj sure as you live. The oldest sou gets it. 
I’v frot all the proofs here, safe in my pocket, 
dc there isn’t the least use in waiting.” 

A swift bluBh swept Maud’s face, and she with¬ 
drew to the sofa, and ruthlessly woke up little 
Maggie in her embarrassment. 

That moment a faint shriek from an upper 
room drew the whole party into the hall, and up 
the stairs. They found Burke lingering near 
the door of his mother’s chamber. When that 
ery of distress reached him, he went in, pale and 
mute; for, in that supreme moment, he forgot 
all the wrong that woman had done him—all the 
evil she had wrought, and wept like a child, 
calling her by the sweet name of mother, over 
and over again, thus burying her faults deep in 
his suffering and most penitent heart. 

There, like a white flower that had withered 
slowly, she lay, with the rich, fantastic draperies 
billowing around her, like a poor little butterfly, 
with its wings broken, crushed down among the 


flowers from which it has stolen honey all its 
life. 

They all stood together in the dim parlor of 
that old mansion, on the day after Mrs. Roches¬ 
ter was laid in her grave. Dan White sat at a 
table with a diamond ring, some sodden gar¬ 
ments, and some papers before him. Sir Charles 
Oakley, pale as death, etood by the table, watch¬ 
ing these prooft with fierce, hungry eyee. Lady 
Oakley, too, was strangely pale, and. her eyes, 
laden with tender sympathy, dwelt on her eon’s 
face as if she longed to comfort him. 

Mr. Ingersoll was speaking. 

44 1 knew of this marriage,” he said. 44 1 knew 
of the lady’8 death, and, until this time, believed 
that her son perished with her. It was agreed 
between my nephew and my son that the whole 
thing Bhould be kept secret, as no interests were 
involved. From the time of Lady Oakley’s mar¬ 
riage all intercourse between Sir Charles and my 
sou was broken off. He took bis wife to Eng¬ 
land, and on our scant younger brother’s por¬ 
tion, we gave up all the aspirations of birth, and 
took up a new life in thi9 country. My eon 
married and died before his child here was old 
enough to mourn his loss. I had no experience 
in trade, and the little property we had dwindled 
under my ignorant handling. Thus it was this 
young man found us when he came to me for 
leesous. That he is the eldest son of my nephew 
I have no shadow of doubt. That he will deal 
generously, nobly by the brother he displaces, 
I will pledge my own honor.” 

Here young White came forward and spoke 
earnestly. 

44 As the laws would have dealt with us, had 
my father died without will in this country, so 
shall it be between us two, if you will have it eo, 
my brother,” he said, holding out his hand to 
the young man who had up to this time been 
known as Sir Charles. 

With an angry sneer the hand was rejected. 

44 Still it shall be so,” said White. 44 1 cannot 
if I would divest myself of the title, but the right 
to dispose of all income from the estates is surely 
mine, and that shall be equally shared with the 
brother who has lost them. As for this lady, 
my father’s wife, the has lost nothing; but, with 
God’s blessing, shall have found another son.” 

As he said this, the young man reached out the 
hand his brother had rejected. Lady Oakley took 
it, and, as her eyes filled with tears, pressed her 
lips to his forehead. Then she drew back with a 
gesture of tender self-abnegation, and passed her 
arm through thatof James Rochester, and he knew 
that henoeforth her home wonld be with him. 

Thi E»d. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BY BMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, t walking-costume | pUited also in box-plaito to stand up. Across 
with Polonaise of black cashmere or merino.; the bock breadths is one wide bias flounce. 



The under-skirt may be either of the same ma¬ 
terial as the dress or of black silk. An old silk, 
re-turned, will always look better, and make a 
more elegant costume, than to hare the skirt of 
the same material. The skirt is made slightly 
to touch, and very narrow, not more than three 
and a halfyards round. Across the front breadth 
and half of the side gore are two rows of narrow 
side plaiting, four inches deep each ; above that 
is a bias flounce, put on in box-plaits, and 
stitched down an inch from the bottom. This 


rather full, with the same heading continned as 
a finish. The Polonaise has simply a binding, 
one inch wide, of silk, headed by three rows of 
embroidery braid. Pockets and cuffs of coat- 
sleeves are trimmed to match. Twenty-four 
moulds, covered with silk, ornament the Polo¬ 
naise down the front. Our design calls for a 
double-breasted Polonaise, but that is optional. 
They are warmer for this season of the year. 
Five yards of cashmere or merino, for the Polo¬ 
naise, and six or eight yards of silk for the trim¬ 


box-plaiting is headed by three narrow folds of 
cashmere, or silk, either, and a narrow frill, 


ming of the underskirt, will be required . This 
costume may be entirely made of black alpaca. 
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at much less cost. A fifty or sixty cent alpaca 
will make a very genteel and stylish cos¬ 
tume after this design. Twenty yafds will be 
enough. 

Next we give a costune in two shades of any 
of the new winter colors—brown, green, plum, 
etc ; the variety is endless, and in all such fab¬ 
rics as poplins, mohairs, merinoes, etc. Here the 
under-skirt barely touches, and id without any 
train-slope, trimmed with a kilted plaiting nearly 
half a yard deep. There is a short Polonaise 
with the waist, untrimmed. The skirt, from the 
waist down the front and around the bottom, is 
trimmed with a plaiting four inches deep, to 
match the under-skirt. Over this is a sleeve¬ 


less jacket of the darker shade of material; and 
the cuffs arc of the same shade, but made entirely 
separate, and easily adjusted when the outside 
jacket is worn, which is not always desirable, as 
by omitting it sometimes, the advantage of two 
« '*sfurnes is gained. The kilting and trimming 
* :* the Polonaise, of course, is of the darker 
'hade of the material. Ten yards of each shade 
ill be required. The outside jacket needs only j 
f thick cord to finish it all round, and cover the j 


cord with the light shade; let it be as thick as 
your little finger. 

Opposite we give a costume for a little girl of 
ten to twelve years, consisting of skirt and Polo¬ 
naise of gray merino. The flounce on the bottom 
of the skirt is six inches deep, and bound top and 
bottom with dark-blue merino, silk, or velvet, and 
put on in double box-plaits at equal distances. 
The Polonaise, which is open in front, and fits 
the figure loosely at the back, is simply bound 
or corded with blue on the edge. Cuffs and 
epaulets are trimmed to match. Loop quite 
high at the sides, and finish with a butterfly bow 
at the waist at the back. 

We give next the front and back views of a 



girl’s paletot of dark-blue cloth or flannel, trim¬ 
med witli bands of the same material, one inch 
wide, bows of black watered or plain taffetas 
ribbon an inch and four-fifths wide, and metal 
buttons. The bands, revers, collars, and bows, 
are edged with blue silk. The paletot can be 
lined with some old silk, or red flannel would 
be very warm and nice. 



Last on the list is a pretty plaid dre.^, which 
would do equally welt for a little girl ui bey of 
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with white. The waist is attached to the skirt, 
and the basque finish is separate, and attached 
to the belt and worn over the dress. Coat-sleeves, 
with deep cuffs, trimmed to match. The small, 
circular cape is separate, and worn for out-doors, 
as the weather may require it. These plaids 
come in single and double width material, and 
at all prices, from fifty cents up to one dollar 
and eighty cents per yard. 


We give, in the front of the number, a design 
for a slipper, and one that is both novel and 
beautiful. This slipper is to be worked on black 
cloth, following the colors given in the design ; 
or the slipper may be worked, if preferred, on 
cloth of any color; in fact, all the colors may 
be varied, according to taste. 






five or six years. It is all made up on the bias, 
and is a solid check—black and white, or black 
and red, etc. The trimming for the bottom of 
the skirt is made by cutting a bias band, four 


Inches deep, and slashing up at equal distances 
of two inches, two inches deep, making squares. 
These are bound with alpaca braid, stitched 



























MBROIDERED MUSIC-CASE. 

IT Mil. JANS WIATI1. 



This is of rod Russia leather, about sixteen 
inches in length, and fourteen inches in width, 
and is rounded on the side whioh overlaps the 
other. It has an embroidered border about an 
inch and one-fifth from the edge. As may be 
seen, the leather is cut out for the design, and 
red satin placed underneath, and the embroi¬ 
dery is worked with reddish-brown purse-silk 


in different stitches. The case is lined with 
silk, turned back about an inch and three-fifths 
on the straight side, thus forming a small pocket, 
and bound round the edge with reddish brown 
silk braid. A leather handle, attached by means 
of bronze rings and a strap, with bronze fasten¬ 
ing, complete the case. It is a Tery neat and 
convenient article. 


INFANT’S JACKET, KNITTED. 

BY MBS. JANB WlATBt. 



Materials: Lady Betty wool, two pins, No. 14, 
Bell guage. 

M the size of this jacket requires to be very 
•'.ifferent according to the age of the child for 
whom it is needed, it is better to cut a proper 
pattern to the size, and work to it. The front, 
back, and sleeves, are made separately, and sewn 
together. The separate parts are begun at the 
lower edge. 

482 


It is a good plan to compare, and lay the knit¬ 
ting as often as possible over the cut pattern 
chosen, and to make the decrease where required. 
The decrease of the front should be made on the 
side which is to be seamed, and a decrease must, 
of course, be made for the arm-holes at the lower, 
and an increase agepn at the upper part, decreas¬ 
ing on the shoulders to yonr pattern. The jacket 
fastens at the bachu About ninety or a hundred 
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stitches would he required for the casting on of 
the trout, and about forty or forty-four stitches 
for each of the backs, about sixty stitches for the 
sleeves. This, of course, must be varied to suit 
the proper pattern. 

The pattern for the jacket is eery simple. 

1st Row: Purl. 

2nd Row; Knit. 

8rd Row: Purl. 

4th Row: Make one, slip one, knit one, pull 
the slip stitch over the knitted; continue through¬ 
out the row. 

Repeat from first row. m 

At the waist, throat, and bottom of the sleeves 
is a band to draw a ribbon through. For this, 
after the knitted row of the pattern, knit one 
row, purl one row. For the holes, make two, 
slip one, knit two together, draw the slip-stitch 
over the knitted. In the next row knit two, and 
purl one (so that the two made stitches of last 
row are one knitted and one purled.) 

Knit the next row, purl the next, knit the 
next. 


Now recommence the pattern. 

For the border cast on eight stitches; slip one, 
knit two. make one, purl two together, make 
two, purl two together, knit one at the back. 

2nd Row: Slip one, knit two, purl one, knit 
two, make one, purl two together, knit one at 
the back. 

3rd Row: Slip one, knit two, make one, purl 
two together, kuit one, make two, purl two to¬ 
gether, knit one at the bock. 

4th Row : Slip one, knit two, purl one, knit 
three, make one, purl two together, knit one at 
the back. 

6th Row: Slip one, knit two, make one, purl 
two together, knit two, make two, purl two to¬ 
gether, knit one at the back. 

6th Row: Slip one, knit two, purl one, knit 
four, make one, purl two together, kuit one at 
the back. 

7th Row: Slip one, knit two. make one, purl 
two together, knit five, knit one at the back. 

8th Row: Cast off three, knit four, make one, 
purl two together, kuit one at the back. 


TRAVELING-CASE FOR PARASOL, ETC.—OPEN AND CLOSED. 

DT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials: American cloth, Holland, strong 
thread, buttons, and two'wooden splines. 

The dimensions of the ease must be regulated 


by the size of the article it is intended to hold. 
The splines must be longer than the other part, 
to act as a protection for the parasol-handle. 
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DESIGN FOR COUNTERPANE ON JAVA CANVAS 


BY MRS. JANK WI1T11* 



Ths foundation of this counterpane, of which 
a portion is shown in reduced size, U of Java 
canvas, embroidered ill point ruaso with very 
coarse knitting cotton, and finished with a plaited 
an 1 knotted fringe, made from unraveling the 
(lireids. The canvas can be had in different 
widths, and in selecting it, care should be taken 
to reckon accurately the number of stitches re¬ 
quired f?r the pattern, anl the depth of the 
fringe. The embroidery detail is clearly shown, 
which represent part of the squares and border 
in the original size. When the embroidery is 
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finished, the cross threads left at each end arc 
cut off close to the work, and the long threads 
are made into a fringe. Between the Vandykes 
six double threads are formed into r Russian 
plait, a short way down ; seven of these plaits 
are joined together by tying a thread round them, 
and the unplaited ends hang down to form the 
tassel of fringe. At the point of each Vandyke 
eighteen double threads are knotted into a tassel. 
This embroidery can be simplified by leaving out 
the squares, and letting the border consist of 
points only. 
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DETAIL OF SQUARES FOR COUNTERPANE. 



CROCHETED FRINGE. 


BY MRS. JANR WRAVKB. 



Materials: Ardcrn’s crochet cotton, No. 12, or 
black purse-silk, medium-sized hook. 

1st Row: * Make a chain of twelve, four 
single back ; pass over four, four single, keeping 
all the loops on the hook ; work all off together; 
eight chain ; take out the hook ; hold the chain 
in the left hand ; work one single into the two 
upper right-hand loops. Repeat from *. 


2nd Row: One double in the first point: 
twelve chain, four single back; pass over lour, 
four single; work off together one single, one 
double into the next poiut; repent. Tie two 
knots of fringe into every point of lust row. lor 
the heading, work three chain, two double into 
each of the four chain of first row. This is very 
useful and economical. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDiToniAi. cniT-cnxT. 

'• Peterson’’ por 1874.—We call attention to oar Pros¬ 
pectus for 1874, to ho found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine U better and cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our euormous edition, exceeding 
that of any holy’s book in the world, enables os to offer 
“Peterson” at these uuprecedentedly low rates; for wo find 
by experience that a small profit on a large circulation is 
more remunerative than a largo profit on a small one. 

Great improvements will be made in the fashion depart¬ 
ment. The principal editor Uni been in Europe all the summer, 
milking arrangements to secure exclusive and advanced 
patterns. No other magazine, in this respect, will be ablo 
to approach “Peterson” hereafter. Wo shall continue t> 
give, not only the more expensive dresses, but also those for 
every-day use: and theso latter, while economical, will 
al-o be stylish, which cannot be said of the cheap patterns 
given in other magaziues. As to our mammolb, colored, 
steel plates, it is conceded, everywhere, that they aro the 
most beauti.ul, tasteful, and reliub'.e issued in the United 
States; hut for 1874 they w.'Il, in consequence of our recent 
anaugcnieuts, be handsomer than eca\ 

'the original stories and novelets in “Peterson” have long 
been acknowledged to bo tho beat in any lady’s book. Ils 
pay more for literary nutter than all the other* combined, for 
1874 our stories will bo better than over. The novelets alone 
will he worth tho sulwcripticm price. 

Note is the time to yet up clubs / Everybody will subscribe 
tor “ Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented. Tho beet 
way to present those merits is to exhibit a number. Wo in¬ 
vito comparison, lie the first in the field. A specimen will 
be sent, gratis, if written for. 

Tint Winter Holidays. —Our present number comes to 
our readers in tbe one brief season set apart in the year for 
good feeling and friendly greetings. It is curious to observe 
how the pmcly figurative glow of the Yule flro brings an 
actual warmth ... I rudiauce into the chilly days of Decem¬ 
ber, which never belong to tho balmiest airs of spring, or 
sultry August noons. Not only those who have money to 
give gifts, or to summon miraculous growths of trees from 
fairy land into their dwellings, are glad to celebmto the day, 
but the poor market-man. who twists a hit of colts-foot above 
his stall, or the baker, who gives the awe. t bun os he sells a 
l.iaf to the ragged child. People who take little thought of 
Christ during tho year, and who have no real faith in Him, 
keep llis birthday with warmed hearts uud zealous gener¬ 
osity. The religious idea of good-will to men is diffused and 
diluted, during the season, into countless trifling customs, 
all having their origin in some gracious, kindly meaning. 
Even tlie wl tor, glad to be impersonal through tho rest of 
the year, feels an actual individual friendship for each of 
tils readers, and a desire to touch hands in friendly fashion 
with them for at least this one day. The New Year, too, 
bus Its color of good-will wherewith to warm tho winter. Tho 
much abused Knickerbocker custom of calison that day bad 
a germ of right an I just purpose in it, and as it spread over 
tha country, carried with it tho dunce it gives of tho ro- 
nouu of forgotten friendships, tho forgiveness of injuries, 
the burial of old feuds. 

But tho point worth consideration in this matter is, why 
•bon’d the season be so short ? If we feel our pulses beat to 
r happi-r measure, and our spirits lighten when we send a 
costly jewel to our neighbor on Christmas morning, or a 
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new dress to our cook or chamber-maid, dimly perceiving 
by these outward signs something of the brotherhood of hu¬ 
manity, why should wo tear this -very neighbor to pieces 
with our sharpest malice and sarcasm, and make life a bur¬ 
den to our servants the year through by our pettish temper 
or virtuous intolerable rigor? If tho green wreath over 
the market-stall lifts this one common day into a glorious, 
pathetic moaning for the poor huckster, is it not worth while 
to com-idcr how that meaning may bo given to all days? 
Tho charity of thought and act, the gracious pleasures, the 
Joyous trifling surprises, that make Christmas and New Year 
the holidays they arc, might 1 h> brought into every homo by 
a little effort, and gladden and cnnoblo tbe year. 

Popularizing Science.— Nothing so strongly marks the 
chnngo in intellectual training botween this and jm*t gene¬ 
rations as tho popnlurizatiou of science. We remember well 
the littlo volume entitled “ Pol I to Learning,” which con¬ 
tained the modicum of Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, as 
well as Ancient Mythology, which was considered tieccswuy 
mental food for onr grandmothers in tho intervals of danc¬ 
ing, music, and chenille work. Now, besido the introduc¬ 
tion in schools, the country is flooded with Easy Lessons on 
every known science, to tho disgust nnd annoyance of every 
learned professor. But there is something to be said on be¬ 
half of the Easy Lessons. “ Peterson,” and every other maga¬ 
zine, penetrates to thousands of inland homes, w here wo¬ 
men's lives are hampered inexorably by circumstance*. 
They want no “ careers,” no overland journey or voyage to 
to Europe, but they naturally grow w eary of the hills about 
their rillago homo, of tho round of cake-making, sewing- 
socletlos, family goe.-ip. Thorinn used to boast that he could 
And the product of every zone in Walden woods. If our 
home-bound readers were naturalists, they would not bo so 
successful as tho Concord enthusiast, perhaps, but they 
would assuredly find now worlds in their hills, treasures of 
beauty and wonder in tho very stubble-fields nlwut the-Ir 
dwellings. A littlo learning is not a dangerous th’ng, as 
long as we know it Is but a little,and so, escaping vain con¬ 
ceit, reap its real U3as. 

A Five Dollar Engraving os will be seen by our adver¬ 
tisement, will be given to any subscriber to “Peterson” 
whether nwjly or in clubs, who will send us fifty cents. This 
U a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friend*, that is, to subscribers to “ Peterson.” Tims, for 
02.50, any person can get either of our five dollar premiums 
—os w ell as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1874; or, in a club, far 
even less. Th s is a dollar cheaper than any other peri¬ 
odical offers. Whatever others do, Peterson” always dom 
better. 

The Gems op Art has been so popular, this year, as a pre¬ 
mium, that we shall continue it for next year. It consist*, 
as we havo already said, of twenty-five of the best steel- 
engravings that hare Appeared in this magazine. We will 
send it, in place of tho premium picture, “ Not Lust, But 
Gone Before,” if preferred. Many ladies wrote to us, last 
year, that if they had known of it in time, they would have 
taken it for their premium instead of the mezzotint. They 
wiU now hove a chance to secure It 

More than Eighty Thousand Dollars were spent i» 
1873, on tho embellishments of “Petenwn.” This is more 
than any other magazine ever expended on illustration*. 
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Our Premium Mezzotint for 1874, in the opinion of all , 
who hare seeu it, is unequalled. The title Li, “ Not Lost, 
But Gone Before." It is beet doecribed by two quotations 
from Scripture. ** Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such U the kingdom of Hearen." 
M In heaveu the'ur angel* do always behold the face of My 
Father which is in huaven." No household win be com¬ 
plete without this touching and beautiful picture. By gob 
ting up n club for ** Peterson," at our extremely low terms, 
yon can secure this invaluable premium, which, at a re¬ 
tail store, would soil for five dollars. Understand, it is ne 
cheap lithograph, but a first-class mezzotint. Begin, at 
once, to get up your clubs I Specimens of the magazine 
will be sunt, gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, 
so that you noed not soil your own copy. Bui tee the Pros- 
pectus for 1374 ou the loti page of the oooer. 

Remit Early. —The January number will be ready by the 
25th of November, and will startle oven oar old subscribers 
with its beauty. Those who send soonest will get the earliest 
and best impressions of its superb engravings. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Arthur Bonuieostie. Bg J. Q. Holland. Hew York: Scribner , 
Armstrong dr Co. —Dr. Iiolland has written hure a quiet, philo¬ 
sophical novel of American life. It is needless to say that it 
is a good novel, and that it will command the respect, if not 
always the fullest admiration, of any intelligent reader. A 
story of any boy who begins early the battle of life, and 
bravely and honostlj* fights it out to a noble ending, cannot 
fail to bean interesting ouo. Such Is the story of Arthur 
Bouuicastlc: and even if it were not so good a novel as it 
certainly is, it would still charm us by the sweet, subdued 
thoughtfulness aud grace of its style. Dr. Holland Is. how¬ 
ever, in heart too much of a reformer ever to be a popular 
novelist. Ho ca inot avoid stopping the current of bis n;\r- ; 
relive to moralize over some great wrong, the thought of 
which cm clearly be seen has long eug:iged his attention. 
But he moralizes very pleasantly aud wisely; and we kuow 
at onco how sincere a man he is, and how he longs to set 
the world right, so that there shall be in it no more sorrow, 
sin, or suffering. 

The Heiress in The F.unUg. Bg Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 
PhU ula: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This ie a pleasant 
domestic story, its sceues opening and closing in a remoto 
part of England. It is especially happy In its construction ; 
and while many stirring incidents may s*em to border ou 
the sensational, they are yet quite probable, aud servo to 
enlist the reador'a Intorest throughout. Tho central part of 
the story is tho fact, that the youngest daughter of the family 
becomes an heiress, greatly to the chagrin of her sisters, who 
out of sheer envy of her good fortune, make her life as mise¬ 
rable as possible, and do All that is possible to prevent her 
marriage with tho inan she loves. Tho characters are well 
drawn, and, altogether, the novel is likely to find many 
admirers. 

The Master of Ore glands. Bg Mrs. Henry Wood. Philcida: 
T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —The Messrs. Petersons publish the 
last novel from the pen of this popular authoress, from her 
manuscripts and advance proof-sheets, purchased by them di¬ 
rectly from Mrs. Wood. It is a good novel, after Mrs. Wood s 
fashion, and the extraordinary success it has met with in 
England, while going through tho press in serial form, is 
likely to follow it here, where Mrs. Wood’s popularity is so 
great. From the Intricacy of tho plot of the dtaster of Grey- 
lands, and tho admirable manner in which it is wrought out, 
it will be apparent that Mrs. wood has lost none of that re¬ 
markable powor which, as a novelist, she displayed in her 
earlier works, and notably in East Lynne. 


Mrs. Hale's New Cook-Book. Bg Mrs. J. J. Hale PhUada. : 

T. B. Peters'n A Brothers. —This large und handsomely-printed 
book aims to be a Complete Cookery-Book for all Classes, pre¬ 
sented clearly and forcibly, with notes and illustrations for 
household management, containing full directions for carv¬ 
ing, arranging tho table for parties, etc., together with In¬ 
structions for preparing food for invalids aud children. The 
value of tho book as a household manual may be inferred 
from tho fact that it is profusely illustrated with engravings, 
aud contains one thousand three hundred and eighty-five 
receipts for cooking. An exhaustive index odds greatly to 
the value of the work. 

Article 47. fVom the French of Adolph Delot, bg James Fur¬ 
bish. PhUada: J. B. Lippi ncott A Go. —This romance hae 
found favor not only in the original, but In tho translation. 
Those who have ploasuro in having the blood unduly stirred, 
and the nerves well shaken, by reading of moo aud women, 
and what they do when their deepest passions are called to 
the surface, and laid bare by tho novelist, will bo pleased 
with the story. But, at best, it is little better tlian a feverish 
dream, and we think most readers will be os glad to put it 
aside at the end as they would be to get rid of a nightmare. 

The Yacht dub, or the Young Boat Builder. Bg Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. —This is the second volumo of the 
Yacht (Hub Series, each of which is complcto in itself. It 
contains accounts of how boats are built and sailed, so that, 
beside being a very exicting story, it Is also an instructive 
i one. The heroes are a good deal upon Penobscot Bay, but 
; they are also a good deal upon land; and of sea and shore 
! the book contains very interesting descriptions. 

John God toe's Legacy. Bg Elijah Kellogg. Boston: Lee A 
Shepard.— Mr. Kellogg has written a very largo number of 
books for tho young, and that ho ploascs tho class which he 
aims to entertain and instruct, is pretty cloarly demonstrated 
iiy the constant demand made for new stories from his pen. 
Tho narrativo of John Godsoc’s Legacy, aud those con¬ 
cerned with it, show the almost indcstructiblo influence of 
a Christian home, and of oorly moral training. 

What WUl the World Sag f and “ Only a TFomrm.” Bg Ojoe 
Moreno*. PhUnda : J. D. IAppincoU A Co. —Two very pretty 
iovo stories compose this volume, and though they are not of 
tho firat merit, rather Indicating tho efforts of a prentice 
hand in literature, they will serve to amuso and Interest the 
reader for a good part of a day or evening, almost as well 
as a more pretentious novel. They are bright and fresh 
In tone, and pure In sentiment and feeling. 

A Strange Story. Bg Sir R Deliver Lytlon. New York: 
Harper A Brothers. —“ A Strange Story" is no longer strange 
to any of our many intelligent readers, for Bulwcr's popu¬ 
lar ty as a novelist was so great that to fow are his storiee 
unknowu. This volume is one of tho now clotli-bonnd 
edition of Bulwer’s complete works which tho Messrs. Har¬ 
pers oro publishing. 

Try and Trust; o», the Story of a Brace Boy. By ITorahe 
Alger. Jr. Boston: boring. —“Try and Trust," llko its pre¬ 
decessors in the samo series, chronicles tho trials and tri¬ 
umphs of a manly boy, who is placed In circumstances of 
difficulty, where ho is compelled to rely upon himself. We 
recommend It as a good, healthy book fur boys to read. 

Philosophy of Rhetoric. Bg John Bascom. New York: Wool- 
ic orth, Ainsworth A Co.— This work aims to be a philosophy 
of rhotoric. giving the principles as well as tho rules'on 
which excellence depends. It appears to bo of such a cha- 
ter as to meet the wants of students. 

Blanche >egmour. Bg the author of Erma's Engagement. 
PhUadi. J. B. Lippincott A Co.— Til's Is a pleasant English 
society novel, not very remarkablo for anything, yet evenly 
good throughout. It is a love-story, pure and simple, and 
ought to bo attractive to all lovers. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Mot. Hale’s New Cook-Book. —T. B. Peterson & Brother*, 
Philadelphia Pu., liavo just published a now, revised, and on- 
larged edition of this excellent household manual, by Mr*. 
Sarah J. Hale. The fruits of her rich experience iu house¬ 
wifery, and results of many sensible and successful experi¬ 
ments in cookery, arc* embodied in this volume, which 
contains not only thousands of invaluable receipts, but also 
practical instructions iu the science of housekeeping, well 
tested rules for the care of invalids, and numerous directions ] 
how to economically, yet tastefully, govern kitcheas, largo j 
or small. Of t'ao vast multitude of cook-books now in the | 
market, impartial crit es pronounce Mrs. Halo's to be one of 
the very best—a truthful verdict. Tlio Messrs. Petersons 
have brought out tills truly valuablo volume in a sump¬ 
tuous style of typography, and in a style of binding at unco 
ornate and durable, lieing issued in a large duodecimo 
volumo of over 500 pages, liotind in morocco cloth, full gilt 
hack, from now designs, and is sold by all Booksellers, at 
the low price of $1.75; or copies will bo sent by mail, to any 
place, post-paid, by tho Publishers, on remitting the price 
of tho work to thorn. Lady canvassers wanted. Send for 
Circular containing instructions; large wages can be made, 
and constant employmont given. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Pctorson’s Magazine” is the beet advertising me¬ 
dium in tho United States; for it has tho largest circulation 
•f any mouthly publication, and goes to evory county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson's Magazine, 30G 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 

II ABRAM. UVEZET, M. D. 

No. XI.— Convulsions—Scogestiyz Treatment. 

Having shown that convulsions arc to bo considered as 
arising chiefly from causes which produce irritation in tho 
brain and spinal marrow, and that these causes, iu general 
terms, are teething, over-nursing, improper or indigestible 
food, acidity of tho stomach, acrid secretions in tho bowels, 
and. In older children, worms in tho alimentary canul; all 
of which cause*, by impairing tho nervous energy, slowly, 
or by a sudden shock, doprivo the brain of its sensibility, 
and spasmodic action of overy muscle of the body cusues. 
In other word*, convulsions are the effects of irritative 
causes, and] the treatment which suggests itself to every 
mother, Is to remove the cause. 

But, probably, tlio child is attacked suddenly, and without 
premonition, Indore the cause can bo investigated, and the 
immediate object or concern ot tlio mother is to free it 
from its spasms. No severe remedies should be resorted to, 
but tho child should bo pbiced iu a warm bath of 9C° to 98° 
(about blood heat;) and if the head sluxtld feel quite hot, and 
the loco bo flushed, add vinegar and water, or spirits and 
water should bo pun rod u;xm its head whilst in the bath. 
If the convulsion is prolonged, or if it passes off without sen¬ 
sibility being restored, the mother should resort to a stimulo- 
rclaxing injection, say castor oil. salt and molasses, in a little 
warm water or milk (If she bo of allopathic bolief,) or lobelia 
In some form with •* composition tea,” or ** No. 6,” (if a dis¬ 
ciple of Thompson,) wh 1st even a salt-water injection is ad¬ 
missible by tho rational Homeopaths. If the jaws remain 
locked, and a muscular rigidity persists, all prejudice aside, 
there is no remedy comparable with, and of each prompt 
relief, as lobelia and capsicum in some form. Children, who 
havo thus lain for hours rigid and dead to all snrronndlng 
Impressions, to mustard poultices, the « arm baths, etc., have 


been aronsed in a few minutes by these injections, which 
relax the system, call away irritation from the brain, or 
“ change the field of excitement” from the brain to the 
rectum. 

When the convulsions have subsided, and sensibility has 
been restored, the mother should investigate tho causes 
which may havo produced the fit, in order to proceed wisely 
to prevent a return. 

If the child has not passed its third year, tho first dnty is 
to examine the state of the gums. These, in young infants, 
between tho sixth and ninth month, will roost probably re¬ 
quire lancing, as convulsions at this early age almost atw a\* 
arise from irritation of the teeth, though, occasionally, from 
a surcharged stomach of acid milk curd. And it matters 
not, as before obsorved, even though some points of the 
teeth manifest themselves through the gums; for, in the 
caso of eye-teeth, and some double teeth, points appear, and 
then tho teeth proceed no further, nud act ns powerfully in 
producing irritation in the brain ns if they had never ap¬ 
peared through tho gum. These should, therefore, bo freely 
Inuced; and it is always a good rulo to gently and prudently 
scarify the gums of a child under sixteen months of age, 
who is the subject of convulsions. 

Dr. II-was attending a child for a week, who had re¬ 

peated convulsions. Ho resorted to the warm bath, mus¬ 
tard, ometics, laxatives, belladonna, etc., nnavnilingly. Dr. 

M-was then called, no asked no quest on*, hut raised 

tiie child’s lip, distended tho cheek, and lanced a livid, 
swollen gum over a molar, aud tho child was cured. 


TO THE MISTRESS. 

Insist upon housemaid's work being done in the morn¬ 
ing, aud hor dress changed before dinner. 

Make her wear gloves to sweep, dean grates, etc., thst 
her hands may bo fit to sen e table. 

Give her a comfortable room and bed to sleep In, and 
make her observe perfect cleanliness in her person. 

Pay her wages regularly every month. 

Givo her wholesome food, and plenty of it. 

Allow no perquisites, but let your servants bare tho bene¬ 
fit of your cast off clothes. 

Provide necessary working utensils for them, or you 
cannot expect your work to be done well. 

Advise them to lay by half their wages in the savings- 
bank. 

Insist upon early rising, and regularity in kitchen meals. 

Give your instructions clearly and decidedly, and if any¬ 
thing is to be taught, write down your directions 

Inspect bedrooms, closets, and every room in the boose 
daily. 


CRYSTALLIZED BASKETS. 

Every reader of “Peterson” may retain a pleasant re¬ 
miniscence of summer by tho manufacture of crystallized 
flower baskets. The process is very simple, and can Is 
accomplished by any lady of teste. Construct some basket* 
of fancy form with pliable copper wire, and wrap them 
with ganz. Into these tie to the bottom violets, ferns, 
geranium-leaves—in fact any flowers except full-blown 
roses—and sink them in a solution of alum, of one pound 
to a gallon of water, after the solution lias cooled. The 
colors will then be preserved in their original beauty, and 
the crystallized Alum will hold faster than when from a 
hot solution. When you have a light covering of crystals 
that completely covers the article*, remove Ibe liasket care¬ 
fully and nllow It to drip for twelve honra. These baskets 
make a beantffiil parlor ornament, and for a long time pre¬ 
serve the freshness of the flowers. 
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FROSTED PLANTS. 

Frosted plants are not necessurily dead plants. With care 
they iiuy bo restored to their usual vigor. They should be 
treated us follows: First, get the plants away from the light 
as soon as itossiblc, either by putting them on the floor of the 
house, or by covering the house, or frame up with mats or 
other materials, or else by running them into another place, 
where it is dull ami free from frost Second. Use only at 
the first very cold water, which may be succeeded by some 
fresh from the pump or covered tank. Third. Do not put 
a drop of water ou the plants until the frost Is removing 
from them, or they are removed from the frosty air, the 
latter being the sulest and most expeditious mode of re¬ 
covering them. Peroous unaware of the necessity for this 
last condition have suddenly deluged he r plants with water, 
wuly to sea them coated over in a few moments with a film 
of ice, and mailers worse confounded. There is much more 
virtue in cold water than we are at all times willing to 
believe. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat boom tooted by a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Kromeskys of Foid.— Pick out the moat from what is left 
of a roust fowl, chop It up, not too fine, and tons it in a sauce¬ 
pan, with a good piece of butter and a little flour; odd u few 
mushrooms, chopped up flue, pepper, salt, and spices to taste, 
as well os some minced parsley. Moisten w.th a little good 
stock, then stir into the mixture, off the Are, the yolk of uu 
egg, strained and beaten up with tho juice of half a lemon. 
Turn out this mince on a plate to get cold; cut some slices 
of bacon, previously parboiled, as thin as you possibly can, 
and to the size of about an inch und a half by two or two 
and a half inches; place on each slice a teospoonful of the 
above, mince, aud roll it up very neatly in tho bacou. Beat 
up together tho yolk of two eggs, two tablespoonful* of 
brandy,ouo of olive oil, and four or five of cold wuter. In¬ 
corporate with tliia mixture three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and a pinch of sail; keep on beatiug it for some time, aud 
M much more water as will make it of a proper thick¬ 
ness When ready to use the batter, stir into it quickly the 
whites of two eggs, whisked to a froth. Dip each kromusky 
in the batter, and fry them a nico color in hot lanl. 

French Fricassee of Chicken .—Cut up the fowl aud lay it In 
a sauce-pan full of cold water with some salt. Let tho water 
boil, remove the pieces of fowl, aud put them in cold water. 
Bhred a large oniou very flue; fry it a nic? golden color in 
plenty of batter; add a tablcspooulul of flour; stir well, then 
put ta half a pint of white stock, and when it boils, the 
ph*es of fowl, with a carrot cut up in small pieces, a little 
thyme, parsley, cloves, nutmeg, pepper and salt to taste. 
Let it simmer gently for about forty minutes, then add some 
button mushrooms, and in half an hour more remove tho 
pieces of fowl, dress them up iu a dish ; strain and skim tho 
sauce; stir into It two tablcspooufuls of cream, beaten up 
with a yolk of egg. Place tho mushrooms round the fowl, 
the sauce over, aud servo. 

Chickens and Jbmato-Saure.—Mix together, in a stew-pan 
a little liutter, salt, pepper, lemou juice, and grated nutmeg, 
a sufficient quantity to put in two chickens; tie it in, and 
lay thin slices of lemon on the breast of tho chickens, and 
lay them in a stew-pan lined with tain rashers of bacon ; 
cover them with tlm same, md stew them, with fire above 
and below, for three-quarters of an hour; when done, drain 
them iu a doth; untie them, and serve with tomato- 
sauce. 


Rissoles of Fort. —Mines very fine some remnants of fowls 
free from skin, etc.; add au eqnal quantity of hum and ton¬ 
gue, all finely miuced; toes them in a sauce-pan with a good- 
sized piece of batter mixed with a large piucli of fionr; add 
white pepper, salt and nutmeg to taste; stir in, off the Are, 
one or two yolks of egg, beaten up, with a squeeze of lemon, 
and lay the mixturo ou a plate to get cool. Make a paste 
with some flour, a little water, two eggs, a pinch of salt, und 
two or three of sugar, roll it out to the thickness of n pentiy 
piece; st<unp it out in rouud pieces three iuches in diameter; 
put a piece of the above mince on each, then fold it up, 
fasten tho edges by moistening thorn with water, ami trim 
thorn neatly with a fluted cutter. Dip each rissole iu a beaten- 
up egg, and fry a nice color in hot bird. 

Forcemeat. —Half a pound of bread-crumbs, a tablespoonful 
of finely-chopped parsley, a teaspoonfnl of sweet herbs, a 
little grated lemon peel and nutmeg; seasoning of salt, 
pepper, und Cayoime; two ounces of l*eef-»uet, very finely 
chopped, and two eggs, a little benten. Mix all together. 

! The flavor of a little chopped, lean ham or bacon is relished 
; by some persons. 

| Cutlets of Mutton. —Trim the mntton cutlets a proper shape, 

fry them in very hot butter till done, ami sprinkle them with 
pepper and salt. Cut some potatoes into quarters; put them 
iu a sauce-pan with plenty of butter, pepper, and salt; toes 
them till done, then add miuced parsley. Servo with the 
cutlets rouud the potatoes. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mashed Potatoes.— Don’t peel the potatoes long before they 
are wanted, ns letting them lay in water extracts all the 
starch or nourishing part of the potato. Tut them into a 
sauce-pan of cold water, boll quickly; when nearly done, 
strain off the water by simply bolding the lid a little oil one 
s'de. Put tho sauce-pan on the stove, and let the potatoes 
steam till qnite dry, then mash them with a common kitchen 
fork, add butter, salt, milk or cream, ami lasit well with tho 
fork till they are smooth and white. Tut iuto a vegetable- 
di.-h, aud arrange neatly with the fork. A spoon never half 
mushes tho potatoes, and they are heavy. The use of a 
fork Is a saving of lahor, and insures smooth, well-mushed 
potatoes. If the j)otatoes are good, it should look almost 
like a dish of snow. 

Winter Salad.— Celery, chopped small, with beet-root and 
a dressing of cream, sugar, mustard, und a little tarragon 
vinegar; or a Spanish onion, boiled whole, and then cut in 
slices, and dished alternately with slices of beet-root, over 
which pour two spoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar, and add a 
little pepper and salt. This makes a pretty-looking dish for 
luncheon with auy cold meat. 

DESSEBT8. 

Christmas Puddings.— To three ounces of flour, and the same 
weight of fine, lightly-grated bread-crumbs, w... six of beef 
kidney suet, chopped small, six ounces -»f raisins, w eighed 
after they are stoned, six ounces of weu-cleaned currants, 
four ounces of minced apples, five onnccs of sugar, two 
ounces of candied orange-rind, half a tenspoouful of nutmeg, 
mixed w ith pounded mace, a very little salt, asma.l glues 
of brandy, and three whole eggs. Mix and beat these in¬ 
gredients well together, tie them tightly iu a thick > floured 
cloth, and boil them for three hours and a half. 

2. One pound of beef suet, chopped very flue, one ponnd 
of raisins, most carefully stoned, one pound of currants, one 
pound of sugar, one pound of bread-crumbs, grated, one 
pound of citron, orange, and lemon-peel, mixed and chopped 
np extremely fine, quarter of an onnee of mixed spices, half 
an ounce of bitter almonds, grated, half a nutmeg, grated, 
ten eggs, and two wlneglaasfuls of rum. Mix thoroughly, 
and boil twolve hours. 
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3. One pound of suet, one ponnd of raisins, one pound of ! 
currants, three-quarter* of a pouuU of sugar, throe-quarters j 
of a pound of bread-crumbs, throe-quarter* of a pouu l of ; 
flour, quarter of a pound of mixod peel, eight eggs, and half 
a pint of milk; ginger aud spice to taste. Boil six hour*. 

Rice Cream. —Put in a stew-pan four ounce* ground rice, 
two ounces of sugar, a few drops of the essence of almonds, 
or atiy other essence you choose, with two ounces fresh 
butter; add a quart of milk; boil from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, till it forms a smooth sultstanc*, though not too 
thick; then pour iuto a mould previously oiled, and servo 
when cold and well set. If the mould l*e dipped in warm 
water, the cream will tnru out like a jelly. If no mould, 
put either in cups or a pie-dish. The rice had better be done 
a little too much thau under. 

Lemon Mince Piet. —Weigh one pound of fine large lemons, 
cut thorn iu half, squeeze out the juice, and pick tho pulp 
front the skins; bod them iu water till tender, and pound 
them in a mortar ; add half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, 
the s:une of nicely-cleaned currants, aud of fru*h beef-suet, 
minced, a little grated nutmeg, and citron, cut small. Mix 
all these ingredients well, and fill tho patty-paus with rather 
more of the mince thuu is usually put. 

A Small Plum-Pmlding.—Vour a cup of milk over one 
pound of flue bread-crumbi, and let them lie half an hour; 
then beat in four ounces of sugar, half a pound of suet, 
chopped fine, half a i>ound of raisins, chopped, and half a 
teacupful of grated lemon-pool; boat all well up with four 
eggs, und boil live hours. 

Very Rich Short Cnultfor Tarta.— Break lightly, witli the 
least possible handling, six ounces of butter into eight ounces 
of flour; add a dessort-spoonful of pounded sugar, und two 
or three of water; roll tho paste for several minutes to blend 
tho ingredients well, folding it together like puff crust, and 
touch it as littlo us passible; flour eight ounces, butter six 
ounces, pouudod sugar, one dessert-spoonful, water one to 
two spoonfuls. 

CAKPJ. 

Puncaket. —Make a thin batter with a quart of milk and 
■oma flour; put in six eggs, a pinch of salt, and a tablo- 
spoouful of ginger. 

2. Boil a quart of milk for half an hour, with a stick of 
cinnamon and tho peel of a lemon in it; break six eggs into 
a basin, and beat them up for a minute; add four table- 
spooufuls of flour, then the milk strained, and a liqueur 
glass of brandy. 

3. Put into a basin four eggs, fonr tablespoonfuls of flonr, 
one of pale brandy, one of olive oil, and two of orange-flower 
water; mix the whole into a smooth paste, then dilute it to 
the proper thickness with either milk or water. 

4. Make a smooth paste in a basin with the yolks of six 
eggs, the white* of three, and three tablespoonfuls of flour; 
add a pinch of salt, a wineglassful of orange-flower wator, 
and dilute the paste into a batter by the additiou of milk. 

5. Take half a pint of ale, half a pint of water, and add 
sufficient flour to make a luttter; then put in a pinch of salt, 
a wineglassful of brandy, and work Into the mixture the 
yolks of six eggs. 

Isle of Wight Dongh- Nats.—'Take three pounds of flour, rub 
in half a pound of butter and lard, in equal proportions, add 
one pound of moist sugar, a little allspice, together with six 
eggs, and four tablespoonfuls of yeast, in sufficient milk to 
make it the consistence of bread-dough. Put it to rise fonr 
hours. To make it up, divide in small portions, and in each 
roll up a few currants and a candied peel, rolling them into 
balls. Iiavo a kettle with sufficient lard to flout them when 
bailing. Put in a few at a time, and boil till they are brown ; 
they will tAke ten ratnntes at first, but as you go on they 
will brown more quickly. 


Lemon Cheete-Cake .—Pare two lemons very thin ; pnt the 
rind to soak In half a pint of cold water. Put into a nicely- 
tinned sauce-pan one pound of loaf-sugar, six ounce* of fresh 
butter, six eggs, the yolks and white* a little beaten, and the 
water in which the rind ha* been soaked. Keep tbi* mix¬ 
ture well stirred until it become* about as thick a* ordinary 
boney. Pour it into a jar, and it will keep goo I for several 
weeks. Lino dishes or patty-pan* with nice puff paste, and 
put in tho cheesecake. It should not bo browned in the 
oven, but should bo a nice bright yellow color 

Jnmbiet .—Beat one pound of batter with hair a ponnd of 
white sugar to a cream, reserving half a ponnd of sugar to 
roll them with; beat to a froth tho whites of three eggs, 
with a little grated nutmeg and rose-water; then stir in with 
a knife os much flour a* will thicken them to tho consistency 
of smooth, soft dough; then turn them out and roll iu the 
reserved sugar. Either cut round with a wineglass, or roll 
them long, aud unito the ends in about eight inches in cir¬ 
cumference. 

Gingerbread.—St .r into one ponnd of good brown sugar 
one quart of good molasses; cut up one and a half pounds 
of good butter; mix them all well together and hmt them; 
when cool, stir in four pounds of sifted flour, four tmqmm- 
fuls of ground ginger of the beet quality and strong, four 
teaspoonfuls of enrmway-seeds, two carefully-grated lemons, 
and a little salt. Mix these well; then mako the ca kes, and 
bake in tins. They are better for keeping awhile. 

Bitcuit *.—Three pounds of flour, ons pound of white, si Aed 
sugar, half a pound of raisin*, half a pound of currants, six 
eggs, two ounces candied peel, cut small, three-quarters of 
a pound of butter; beat to a cream, and mix all together. 
If too stiff, work with a little cream. They must be rolled 
out tho size and thickness of a crown-pieco. 

fyonge Cake .—Take six eggs, the weight of the aix in loaf- 
sugar, aud the weight of three eggs in fine flour. Pound 
aud sift tho sugar, break tho egg* into a Iswln, udd tbe sugar, 
aud wliisk them together for twenty minutes, then stir in 
the flour. Do not beat It at all, and send at once to a quick 
oven. 

Omukirk Gingerbread .—Take two ponnd* of flour, rub into 
it three-quarters of a pouud of Initter, then add one pound 
of molasses, one pound of sugar, two eggs, well beaten, two 
ounces of best powdered ginger, nnd two ounces of can¬ 
died lemon, Bake on a tiu in long fingers, or in round 
bolls. 


miscellaneous. 

now to IPasA Black Stocking *.—Take a quarter of a pound 
of soft soap, the same quantity of run honey, and a large 
wineglassful of gin; mix theeo until dissolved in a q uar t or 
three pints of warm salt water. Wash tho stockings well 
in this, and rinse them in two water*, (rain-water is best,) 
squeeze them in a towel, smooth them out, and lay them on 
a sheet to dry in some airy place, but not in the sun. Smooth 
them with a cool Iron on the wrong side. If carefully and 
quickly done in this way, black silk stockiugs will retain 
their color. Black merino stockings should be washed twice 
iu a lather of milk-warm water, no soap rubbed on them. 
Rinso in cold water with salt in it; dry them quickly in the 
open air ir possible, and when half diy, mangle them. 

CemrnL —A very superior cement for joining wood may 
be mode by soaking Uinglass or gelatin in water until it 
swells. The water should then be drained off, and spirit 
poured on it, and the vessel placed in a pan of hot water 
until the isinglass is dissolved. This cement must thou bo 
kept in a well-stopped bottle. 

Magic Ink .—Dissolve oxide of cobalt iu ascetic acid, to 
which add a little nitre; write with thio solution; hold the 
writing to the fire, and it will be a pale rose color, which will 
disappear on cooling. 
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Fio. i.— IIouse-Dre-u or Goldex-Brown mlk.— The skirt 
Is long, and trimmed with two full ruchings of the same, 
headed by three rows of velvet of a darker shade. A long 
sack of silk, sloping away from the front, opening In the 
back, showing a puff of the dress. The saek is trimmed 
with a fall of lace. Wide, plain sleeves. 

Fio. ii.—Studio-Dress or Liout-Blue Merino, made 
with a wutteau-fold iu the back Wide sleeve*, odged with 
velvet of a darker shade, finished by bow and ends. 

Fio. hi.—Walkino-Dbess or Black Velvet and Bed 
Casuxf.re. — The skirt and Polonaise are l*oth edged with a 
band of white fur. The Polonaise is looped high at the back, 
and finished by a velvet Kish. 

Fio. iv.—Walkino-Dr:;m of Brown Silk.— The skirt is 
plain. Dolman-sliupud cloak, braided all over. Brown velvet 
bonnet, with lace tab* iu the back. ^ 

Fio v.— House-Dress or Usd and Black StLK.—The 
skirt lias four silk bows down tho front. The Polotuiiso is cut 
so as to fall only in tho back, where it Is tied down by wide, 
black ribbon, finished around by a wide fringe. The front* are 
faced w ith black, and a bias bond of bLick finisho* the sleeves. 

Fio. vi.—Walkinq-Drjsss or Liout-Green Cloth.— The 
lower-skirt has a docp plaiting. The over-skirt U full aud 
long, caught up on tho hips und in the back, edged w ith a 
hand of brown fur. Sack with euonnonsly long sleeves, 
trimmed w ith fur to match. Black velvet bounet, trimmed 
with black ribbon. 

General Rex arks.— Skirts no longer bulge out, except 
Just immediately below the back of the waist; all tliat 
clings is de rijuetur. Under-skirts should be arranged thus: 
A short, narrow petticoat of cither flannel or calico, trimmod 
with cither embroidery or guipure; a tournure petticoat, 
or petticoat with bustle at the kick, with flounces and whale¬ 
bone as well as conls—tho last to tie It, so that tho petticoat 
Cilia flat in front, and keeps out well at tho back. A second 
unstarched petticoat of cambric, with embroidered flounces, 
generally two nurrow ones. Muslin petticoats are worn 
under troiued evening skirts. 

Polonaises w ill be worn, but not universally, as lost year. 
Bodices with basques, skirts highly trimmed at tho back, and 
plain and flat iu front, tunics for derni rather than grand 
toilets, will be worn. 

A New Polonaise, called * the Austria,” has lately made 
its appearance, and is likely to grow iu popularity, as It is 
exceedingly stylish. I will de-scribo a toilet iu which this 
Polonaise forms a conspicuous part. Dark-prune velvot skirt, 
bordered with a deep plaitiug of pearl-gray faille, headed by 
a ruche which is studded at regular intervals with prune 
velvet hows; pearl-gray faille Polonaise, liko a French coat 
in form, and w1th large square pockets. It is trimmed all 
round with bands of prune volvet and gray silk guipure. 
Prune silk frog-buttons fastening down straps of velvot with 
chased silver buttons at the opposite end, decorate the front 
of the Polonaise. Velvet sloevea, with faille cuffs and prune 
frog-buttons. 

Waistcoats, either simulated or real, are more fashion¬ 
able than ever. Cloth and cashmere costume*, for neglige 
wear, are mode with velvet waistcoats fiMtened with gimp 
olivos made of dead silk. Generally spoaking, the waist¬ 
coat matches the drew in color, but we have seen the fol¬ 
lowing exceptions look stylish. A steel-gray T>ege costume, 
with chestnut-brown velvot waistcoat, a coffoo-colored cloth 
dress with a blue velvot waistcoat, a myrtle-green and 
marine-blue cashmere, each with black velvet waistcoat. 
The close-fitting, sleeveless jackets, with losques, are still 
in favor, although they have been worn for the two post 
yean. The form of the Imsque is slightly altered, but a 
hist year's Jacket is still fashionable. 

Cloth Cloaks are modo rather longer than last year, and 
they are frequently fastened with a doable row of mother- 


of-pearl buttons. Those made with pookets at the bosk have 
rather an original effect. Mantles are made of dark blue 
cloth, and are double-breasted; they are bordered with 
skunk, and ornamented with wide, black groegrain ribbons, 
fastened down with oval buckles of tho peculiar mother of- 
pearl called nacre buryau. There is a similar repetition of 
the bows and buckles upon the sleeves. 

The small, cloth jacket now worn, are very much in tho 
style of gentlemen'* garments; they creas over in frout,often 
have pockets at tho sides, and iuvuriubly a small one in 
front, in which tho watch and a flower are placed. This 
fasliion of flower* in tho button-hole is so pleasing that we 
cannot crlticiso it. Some ladies wear artificial flow era in 
tills way, buUlie real ones are far prettier. These Jackets, 
which are called “ Sportsman,” ore made of gray, nnirino 
blue, or chine cloth, also of coarsely-twilled serge, and are 
trimmed with a quantity of buttons. Ii’ the handsome cut- 
steel oues are found too expensive, we should recommend 
our readers very dark, smoked pearl, or tortoise-shell, those 
wh.ch are sold in imitation of silver being very ugly. 

Bonnet* are worn exclusively by married ladies. But, 
whether a hat or bonnet U selected, it is worn so fiirltack as 
only literally to cover the back of the head; nothing short 
of a miracle keeps it in position. Felt hats of the dark 
oolora have appeared. 

Blond is very fiishionablo at the preeent time for veils, 
dree* trimmings, Marie Antoinette fichus, etc. Thick, black 
and white blond is lavishly used. Lace, embroidered with 
Jet, is also used in vast quantities for trimming. Flounces 
can be worked with jut, aud arranged on a black silk drew 
to great advantage. 

Frames and Rurrs for the throat will continue to be 
worn, and many will be black, embroidered with Jet beads, 
even out of mourning. Sufficient attention is not paid to 
tho length aud shortness of tho throat, as the case may be. 
Evury lady appears to wear huge ruffs indiscriminately, 
whether her throat be swnu-Uke or tho reverse. Where tho 
figure suits, the ruff lms a graceful effect when continued 
down the front of the open bodice 

Waistbands and Sashes are universally worn, from those 
made of leather, and adorned with plaques of chased oxy- 
dized silver or ent steel to the finest lace ones, xhich may 
be seen in profusion. 


CHILDREN’S FASIIIONS. 

Fio. i.—Dress for a Girl or Ten Years, made or Gray 
Topun.— The skirt and over-skirt are trimmed with two 
rows each of blue ribbon velvot. The sack is made of tho 
same material, trimmed to match the skirt. Blue buttons 
on revera and enfls. Low fo'.t hat, with feathers at the side. 

Fio. h. —Surr fob a Bot or Seven Years.— Knicker¬ 
bockers of dark-bluo cloth, finished by a bow of velvet at the 
knee. Bluejacket, with pockets. Sailor collar and hat 
Fio. in.—S uit rom a Bot or Eleven Years, made or 
Slate-Colored Cloth.— Loose pants. Cut away jacket, show¬ 
ing a shirt underneath. Pockets edged with braid. Tur¬ 
ban hat' 

Fio. iv.—D ress fob a Gibl or Eight Years, made or 
Dark-Blue Mohair.— The skirt is trimmed with a guthered 
flounce. The Polonaise has r flonnee in the front end * 
hem in the back, looped high toward the bock. Tho waist 
is defined by two buttons. The fronts and back are cut out 
and replaced with silk, with pieces of velvet sewed at inter¬ 
vals of an inch apart Bows of ribbon to match on the 
shoulder. Wide-brimmed fait hat 
Fio. v. —Dress for a Girl or Ten Years, made or Lionr- 
Blcb Merino. —The skirt has a flonnee of tho material 
pointed both top and bottom. The Tolonnise is made of 
white merino, trimmed with velvet and lace, looped in the 
back with a sash. Bound hat 
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THE NEW FLORENCE 

la the ONLY Sewing Machine tiuU feeds the 
tank backward* and forward* t or to the right 
and lijt, an the put i hatter mag prefer . It has 
been greatly J Ml'JiOVL'D and SIMPLIFIED , 
a ml i.v far better than any other machine now in 
tlw market. FLOItL’NVJtl SLtVINO MACHINE 

< • >.. / />./•« ji< e, Maas. 

Q 1 A WEEK 1 Re»t Cheap Shuttle Sewing Machine 
^ J./OO the World. J. 8. liAYliS, Glen’s Falls, N. Y. 


A NEW PEEFUME 

FOE THE 

Handkerchief. 


ct£ 


^^^>^^C0LGATE & COMPANY, 


Why not have a BeantiM Complezisn? 

' WHT BB AXSOVBD W1TB 

CHAPPED HANDS OR ROUGH 8KIN? 

WHSN INCH AX AQBXXABLM AND EFFECTUAL 

BMMJ 2 BY CAN BB OBTAINED 

AT SO SMALL A COST, 

BY USING wniGHPS 

“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.** 

Sold by Drugg-sta and Dealers In Toilet Artitles. 

I\T A DELICATE SOAP 


FOR THE 


TOILET. 


NEW YORK. 




WEBSTER’S PATENT 


I ON l WORl 


Prt. Jrino 2T» 1371. Awarded fr~t promium at 
tha A;a. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, le. 1. 

la o.ie of the mtat important i» tniioua oj the age. * 

rent p'Tt'ecl I'-mon-holo Worker e~nr in-'n ><1. So 
simple that a chil i cm work a more perfect button hoi j 
w.th it than the v.xo t o'poionce l hand can work * iih- 
ou&it. ) ocal an 1 traveling agents wanted ovcrjwhcro. 
Th y sell at flight. an 1 give over ICO percent, profit. 
Sirmlo iluMo.o-h 10 Worker and s irp'o llutton-holo 
lu‘ ter packed in n neat case, with fulld.rocti. nsf r use, 
with rumple of oar n~w and novel way ot canvassing, 
tr-.tbvrmil tn my a'h’rcsson rocoipt i f fi5 cents. Ao- 
<\-JS3 Y7.:USTF.It MV’O CO., Manufacturers, Ausonii., 
Ct. Fioasa stato in what paper you saw this. 


r iyi USICAL BOXES j ] 


All sizes, styles and prices, in handsome Rosewood Inlaid I 
Cases. Avery benutilYil Christ inns Off. Send stamp for , 
Catalogue. W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 1314 Chestnut 1 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Wrn 


iflCK’g 


_e^l S 4 fc£_ 

200 Page?, 500 Pngrarag?, and Colored Fists. 

published Quarterly, nt 15 cents a year. January num¬ 
ber just i'Mied. A Carman rt?i ionputlitbed. 

Address, JAMES VICE, Rochester. N. T. 

d»K (a ^rtAr*rd-rt A*•«»«■ w-.r.»c<:t Ancta-^ofv''- "3 

5 5 to 2Lj j 1 T 0 , of either sea, youm croal. rao.o co- jtX 

w.r.k fw n.i in lV. -V rpa a nwnirat. cr r.!t t o tarot : nf .r l-*3 
Psrttettlamb ssC - __ 

niA(- A MONTH to Lady Agonta everywhere. /dure*, 
1 /CO Ellis Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 


LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWEBS? 


gntid For Specimen Copy (ITreo for P. O. Stamp.) 




Sn A New and Beautiful Paper. Containing fine i ln trn- 
i ,/VV t*ons of f lowers. Gardens, llatigin.tr Bosket*, Floral c-lcpincH s, and dohjrht- 
M fid home pictures of society, amusements, or household convenience* W 

^ YonnW Mon and Women will find in it^nsefnl hints on Fclf- 
will ho interested inHs designs for Household Work, Dress, Fashion, 

(J - ' ■ U ’r lower Covers will be especially delighted with Its direct Ions 

. *\ R y„ ,,t c»rowing Flowers and Window Gardening. Tells tin m all nl-ctit 
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